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PREFACE. 


This  volume  is  a  collection  of  prominent  and  familiar  scenes  in 
the  history  of  the  period  between  the  Reformation  and  the  French 
Revolution,  described  in  the  words  of  standard  historians  or  of 
credible  eye-witnesses  or  contemporaries.  These  extracts  having 
been  chosen  not  only  with  the  view  of  giving  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  historical  writing,  but  also,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as 
to  present  characteristic  features  of  the  age  and  country  to  which 
they  refer,  it  is  hoped  that  the  book  may  be  of  use  in  illustrating 
the  course  of  history  and  stimulating  the  curiosity  of  young 
readers ;  though  the  Editor  is  sensible  that,  having  been  confined 
to  picturesque  scenes,  he  may  seem  to  have  neglected  many  of 
the  most  important  transactions  of  the  period.  Since  variety 
also  is  to  be  considered  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  many  celebrated 
events  have  been  excluded  from  the  plan ;  and  some  less 
known  scenes  have  been  inserted  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  and  circumstances  of  the  time. 

Such  a  plan  could  not  have  been  adequately  carried  out  if 
the  Editor  had  not  been  permitted  to  make  selections  from  the 
copyright  works  of  recent  authors.  For  such  courteous  permis- 
sion, his  most  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  Mr. 
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J.  Lothrop  Motley,  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  and  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  late  Dr.  Seaton  Eeid ;  also  to  Messrs.  Bell  and  Sons, 
Mr.  Murray,  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
Windus,  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Gr.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  Messrs.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  and  Messrs.  W.  and  E.  Cham- 
bers. In  the  case  of  one  or  two  other  authors,  with  whom  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  being  able  to  communicate,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  or  their  representatives  will  not  object  to  the  use  that 
has  been  made  of  extracts  from  their  works.  And  the  Editor 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  his  great  obligations  to  M. 
Baffy's  Lectures  cFHistoire  Moderne,  a  work  that  has  a  high  edu- 
cational value,  and  might  well  be  better  known  in  the  upper 
classes  of  English  schools. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 


(Robertson* 8  History  of  America.) 
AJ).  1492. 


After  all  the  efforts  of  Isabella 
and  Columbus,  the  armament  was 
not  suitable  either  to  the  dignity 
of  the  nation  by  which  it  was 
equipped,  or  to  the  importance  of 
the  service  for  which  it  was  des- 
tined. It  consisted  of  three  ves- 
sels. The  largest,  a  ship  of  no 
considerable  burden,  was  com- 
manded by  Columbus,  as  admiral, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa 
Maria,  out  of  respect  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  honour- 
ed with  singular  devotion.  Of 
the  second,  called  the  Pinta,  Mar- 
tin Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his 
brother,  Francis,  pilot.  The  third, 
named  the  Nigna,  was  under  the 
command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon. 
These  two  were  light  vessels,  hardly 
superior  in  burden  or  force  to  large 
boats.  This  squadron,  if  it  merits 
that  name,  was  victualled  for  twelve 
months,  and  had  on  board  ninety 
men,  mostly  sailors,  together  with 
a  few  adventurers  who  followed 
the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and 
some  gentlemen  of  Isabella's  court 
whom  she  appointed  to  accompany 
him.     Though  the  expense  of  the 


undertaking  was  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  chiefly  alarmed 
the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded 
so  long  the  negotiation  with  Co- 
lumbus, the  sum  employed  in  fit- 
ting out  this  squadron  did  not 
exceed  four  thousand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  shipbuilding  in 
the  fifteenth  century  was  extremely 
rude,  and  the  bulk  of  the  vessels 
was  accommodated  to  the  short 
and  easy  voyages  along  the  coast 
which  they  were  accustomed  to 
perform,  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
courage  as  well  as  enterprising 
genius  of  Columbus,  that  he  ven- 
tured, with  a  fleet  so  unfit  for  a 
distant  navigation,  to  explore  un- 
known sea*,  where  he  had  no 
chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowledge 
of  the  tides  and  currents,  and  no 
experience  of  the  dangers  to  which 
he  might  be  exposed.  His  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  the  great  design 
which  had  so  long  engrossed  his 
thoughts  made  him  overlook  or 
disregard  every  circumstance  that 
would  have  intimidated  a  mind 
less  adventurous.  He  pushed  for- 
ward the  preparations  with  such 
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ardour,  and  was  seconded  so  effect- 
ually by  the  persons  to  whom  Isa- 
bella committed  the  superintend- 
ence of  this  business,  that  every- 
thing was  soon  in  readiness  for  the 
voyage.  But  as  Columbus  was 
deeply  impressed  with  sentiments 
of  religion,  he  would  not  set  out 
upon  an  expedition  so  arduous, 
and  of  which  one  great  object  was 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith,  without  imploring 
publicly  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  Heaven.  With  this  view, 
he,  together  with  all  the  persons 
under  his  command,  marched  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Babida.  After  confessing 
their  sins  and  obtaining  absolution, 
they  received  the  holy  sacrament 
from  the  hands  of  the  guardian, 
who  joined  his  prayers  to  theirs 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise 
which  he  had  so  zealously  patron- 
ised. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday, 
the  3d  day  of  August  1492, 
Columbus  set  sail,  a  little  before 
sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd 
of  spectators,  who  sent  up  their 
supplications  to  Heaven  for  the 
prosperous  issue  of  the  voyage, 
which  they  wished  rather  than 
expected.  Columbus  steered  di- 
rectly for  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
arrived  there  without  any  occur- 
rence that  would  have  deserved 
notice  on  any  other  occasion. 
But,  in  a  voyage  of  such  expecta- 
tion and  importance,  every  circum- 
stance was  the  object  of  attention. 
The  rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke 
'~-^e  the  day  after  she  left  the 
or ;  and  that  accident  alarm- 


ed the  crew,  no  less  superstitious 
than  unskilful,  as  a  certain  omen 
of  the  unfortunate  destiny  of  the 
expedition.  Even  in  the  short 
run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ships  were 
found  to  be  so  crazy  and  ill-ap- 
pointed, as  to  be  very  improper 
for  a  navigation  which  was  ex- 
pected to  be  both  long  and  dan- 
gerous. Columbus  refitted  them, 
however,  to  the  best  of  his  power ; 
and  having  supplied  himself  with 
fresh  provisions,  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  Gomera,  one  of  the 
most  westerly  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  on  the  6th  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Here  the  voyage  of  discovery 
may  properly  be  said  to  begin  ; 
for  Columbus,  holding  his  course 
due  west,  left  immediately  the 
usual  track  of  navigation,  and 
stretched  into  unfrequented  and 
unknown  seas.  The  first  day,  as 
it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but 
little  way  ;  but  on  the  second  he 
lost  sight  of  the  Canaries;  and 
many  of  the  sailors,  dejected  al- 
ready and  dismayed,  when  they 
contemplated  the  boldness  of  the 
undertaking,  began  to  beat  their 
breasts,  and  to  shed  tears,  as  if 
they  were  never  more  to  behold 
land:  Columbus  comforted  them 
with  assurances  of  success,  and  the 
prospect  of  vast  wealth,  in  those 
opulent  regions  whither  he  was 
conducting  them.  This  early  dis- 
covery of  the  spirit  of  his  followers 
taught  Columbus  that  he  must 
prepare  to  struggle  not  only  with 
the  unavoidable  difficulties  which 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  his  undertaking,  but  with  such 
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as  were  likely  to  arise  from  the 
ignorance  and  timidity  of  the 
people  under  his  command ;  and 
he  perceived  that  the  art  of  go- 
verning the  minds  of  men  would 
be  no  less  requisite  for  accomplish- 
ing the  discoveries  which  he  had 
in  view,  than  naval  skill  and  un- 
daunted courage.  Happily  for 
himself,  and  for  the  country  by 
which  he  was  employed,  he  joined 
to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive 
genius  of  a  projector,  virtues  of 
another  species,  which  are  rarely 
united  with  them.  He  possessed 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind, 
an  insinuating  address,  a  patient 
perseverance  in  executing  any  plan, 
the  perfect  government  of  his  own 
passions,  and  the  talent  of  acquir- 
ing an  ascendant  over  those  of  other 
men.  All  these  qualities,  which 
formed  him  for  command,  were 
accompanied  with  that  superior 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  which 
begets  confidence  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger.  To  unskilful 
Spanish  sailors,  accustomed  only 
to  coasting  voyages  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  maritime  science  of 
Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thirty 
years'  experience,  improved  by  an 
acquaintance  with  all  the  inven- 
tions of  the  Portuguese,  appeared 
immense.  As  soon  as  they  put  to 
sea,  he  regulated  everything  by 
bis  sole  authority ;  he  superin- 
tended the  execution  of  every 
order ;  and,  allowing  himself  only 
a  few  hours  for  sleep,  he  was  at 
all  other  times  upon  deck.  As 
his  course  lay  through  seas  which 
had  not  formerly  been  visited,  the 
Bounding-line,  or  instruments  for 


observation,  were  continually  in 
his  hands.  After  the  example  of 
the  Portuguese  discoverers,  he  at- 
tended to  the  motion  of  tides  and 
currents,  watched  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  appearance  of  fishes, 
of  seaweeds,  and  of  everything 
that  floated  on  the  waves,  and 
entered  every  occurrence,  with  a 
minute  exactness,  in  the  journal 
which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of 
the  voyage  could  not  fail  of  alarm- 
ing sailors  habituated  only  to 
short  excursions,  Columbus  endea- 
voured to  conceal  from  them  the 
real  progress  which  they  made. 
With  this  view,  though  they  ran 
eighteen  leagues  on  the  second 
day  after  they  left  Gomera,  he 
gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly 
employed  the  same  artifice  of  rec- 
koning short  during  the  whole 
voyage.  By  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember the  fleet  was  above  two 
hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Canary  Isles,  at  a  greater  distance 
from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had 
been  before  that  time.  There 
they  were  struck  with  an  appear- 
ance no  less  astonishing  than  new. 
They  observed  that  the  magnetic 
needle,  in  their  compasses,  did  not 
point  exactly  to  the  polar  star,  but 
varied  towards  the  west ;  and  as 
they  proceeded,  this  variation  in- 
creased. This,  appearance,  which 
is  now  familiar,  though  it  still  re- 
mains one  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  into  the  cause  of  which 
the  sagacity  of  man  hath  not  been 
able  to  penetrate,  filled  the  com- 
panions of  Columbus  with  terror. 
They  were  now  in  a  boundless 
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and  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the 
usual  course  of  navigation  ;  nature 
itself  seemed  to  be  altered,  and  the 
only  guide  which  they  had  left  was 
About  to  fail  them.  Columbus, 
with  no  less  quickness  than  inge- 
nuity, invented  a  reason  for  this 
Appearance,  which,  though  it  did 
not  satisfy  himself,  seemed  so 
plausible  to  them,  that  it  dis- 
pelled their  fears,  or  silenced  their 
murmur*. 

He  still  continued  to  steer  due 
west,  nearly  in  the  same  latitude 
with  the  Canary  Islands,     In  this 
course  he  came  within  the  sphere 
of  the  trade  wind,  which  blows 
invariably  from  east  to  west,  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  a  few  degrees 
Iwyond  thorn.    He  advanced  before 
thin  steady  gale  with  such  uniform 
rapidity,  that  it  was  seldom  neces- 
sary to  shift  a  sail     When  about 
four  hundred  leagues  to  the  west 
of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  sea 
so   covered   with  weeds,   that   it 
resembled  a  meadow  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and   in  some    places  they 
were   so  thick  as  to  retard  the 
motion    of    the    vessels.       This 
strange  appearance  occasioned  new 
alarm  and  disquiet     The  sailors 
imagined    that    they  were    now 
arrived  at  the  utmost  boundary  of 
the   navigable  ocean  ;  that  these 
floating    weeds    would    obstruct 
their   farther   progress,  and  con- 
cealed dangerous  rocks,  or  some 
large   tract   of  land,  which   had 
sunk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that 
place.     Columbus  endeavoured  to 
persuade    them,  that  what   had 
alarmed  ought  rather  to  have  en- 
them,  and   was  to  be 


considered  as  a  sign  of  approach- 
ing land.  At  the  same  time,  a 
brisk  gale  arose,  and  carried  them 
forward.  Several  birds  were  seen 
hoveling  about  the  ship,  and 
directed  their  flight  towards  the 
west  The  desponding  crew  re- 
sumed some  degree  of  spirit,  and 
began  to  entertain  fresh  hopes. 

Upon  the  1st  of  October  they 
were,  according  to  the  admiral's 
reckoning,    seven    hundred    and 
seventy  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Canaries  ;  but  lest  his  men  should 
be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious 
length  of  the  navigation,  he  gave 
out  that  they  had  proceeded  only 
five     hundred     and     eighty-four 
leagues  ;  and,  fortunately  for  Co- 
lumbus, neither  his  own  pilot,  nor 
those  of  the  other  ships,  had  skill 
sufficient  to  correct  this  error,  and 
discover  the  deceit     They  had 
now  been  above  three  weeks  at 
sea ;  they  had  proceeded  far  be- 
yond what  former  navigators  had 
attempted  or  deemed  possible  ;  all 
their    prognostics    of    discovery, 
drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds  and 
other  circumstances,  had  proved 
fallacious ;  the  appearances  of  land, 
with  which  their  own  credulity  or 
the  artifice  of  their  commander 
had  from  time  to  time  flattered 
and  amused  them,  had  been  alto- 
gether illusive,  and  their  prospect 
of  success  seemed  now  to  be  as 
distant  as  ever.     These  reflections 
occurred  often  to  men  who  had  no 
other  object  or  occupation  than  to 
reason  and   discourse  concerning 
the  intention  and  circumstances  of 
their  expedition.     They  made  im- 
pression at  first  upon  the  ignorant 
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and  timid,  and,  extending  by 
degrees  to  such  as  were  better 
informed  or  more  resolute,  the 
contagion  spread  at  length  from 
ship  to  ship.  From  secret  whis- 
pers or  murmurings,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  open  cabals  and  public 
complaints.  They  taxed  their 
sovereign  with  inconsiderate  cre- 
dulity, in  paying  such  regard  to 
the  vain  promises  and  rash  conjec- 
tures of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as 
to  hazard  the  lives  of  so  many  of 
her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a 
chimerical  scheme.  They  affirmed 
that  they  had  fully  performed 
their  duty,  by  venturing  so  far  in 
an  unknown  and  hopeless  course, 
and  could  incur  no  blame  for  re- 
fusing to  follow  any  longer  a  de- 
sperate adventurer  to  certain  de- 
struction. They  contended  that 
it  was  necessary  to  think  of  re- 
turning to  Spain  while  their  crazy 
vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to 
keep  the  sea,  but  expressed  their 
fears  that  the  attempt  would  prove 
vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  favourable  to 
their  course,  must  render  it  im- 
possible to  sail  in  the  opposite 
direction.  All  agreed  that  Co- 
lumbus should  be  compelled  by 
force  to  adopt  a  measure  on  which 
their  common  safety  depended. 
Some  of  the  more  audacious  pro- 
posed, as  the  most  expeditious  and 
certain  method  for  getting  rid  at 
once  of  his  remonstrances,  to  throw 
him  into  the  sea,  being  persuaded 
that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  the 
death  of  an  unsuccessful  projector 
would  excite  little  concern,  and  be 
inquired  into  with  no  curiosity. 


Columbus  was  fully  sensible  of 
his  perilous  situation.  He  had 
observed,  with  great  uneasiness, 
the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance 
and  of  fear  in  producing  disaffec- 
tion among  hi*  crew,  and  saw  that 
it  was  now  ready  to  burst  out  into 
open  mutiny.  He  retained,  how- . 
ever,  perfect  presence  of  mind. 
He  affected  to  seem  ignorant  of 
their  machinations.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  agitation  and  solicitude  of 
his  own  mind,  he  appeared  with  a 
cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man 
satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had 
made,  and  confident  of  success. 
Sometimes  he  employed  all  the 
arts  of  insinuation  to  soothe  his 
men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured 
to  work  upon  their  ambition  or 
avarice  by  magnificent  descrip- 
tions of  the  fame  and  wealth 
which  they  were  about  to  acquire. 
On  other  occasions,  he  assumed  a 
tone  of  authority,  and  threatened 
them  with  vengeance  from  their 
sovereign,  if,  by  their  dastardly 
behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this 
noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God,  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish 
name  above  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Even  with  seditious  sail- 
ors, the  words  of  a  man  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  reve- 
rence were  weighty  and  persuasive, 
and  not  only  restrained  them  from 
those  violent  excesses  which  they 
meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them 
to  accompany  their  admiral  for 
some  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indica- 
tions of  approaching  land  seemed 
to  be  more  certain,  and  excited 
|  hope   in   proportion.     The   birds 
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began  to  appear  in  flocks,  making 
towards  the  south-west  Colum- 
bus, in  imitation  of  the  Portuguese 
navigators,  who  had  been  guided, 
in  several  of  their  discoveries,  by 
the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his 
course  from  due  west  towards  that 
quarter  whither  they  pointed  their 
flight.  But,  after  holding  on  for 
several  days  in  this  new  direction, 
without  any  better  success  than 
formerly,  having  seen  no  object, 
during  thirty  days,  but  the  sea 
and  the  sky,  the  hopes  of  his 
companions  subsided  faster  than 
they  had  risen ;  their  fears  re- 
vived with  additional  force ;  im- 
patience, rage,  and  despair,  ap- 
peared in  every  countenance.  All 
sense  of  subordination  was  lost : 
the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  con- 
curred with  Columbus  in  opinion, 
and  supported  his  authority,  now 
took  part  with  the  private  men ; 
they  assembled  tumultuously  on 
the  deck,  expostulated  with  their 
commander,  mingled  threats  with 
their  expostulations,  and  required 
him  instantly  to  tack  about  and 
to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus 
perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of 
his  former  arts,  which  having  been 
tried  so  often  had  lost  their  effect ; 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
kindle any  zeal  for  the  success  of 
the  expedition  among  men  in 
whose  breasts  fear  had  extras- 
guished  every  generous  sentiment. 
He  saw  that  it  was  no  less  vain 
to  think  of  employing  either 
gentle  or  severe  measures  to  quell 
a  mutiny  so  general  and  so  violent. 
It  was  necessary,  on  all  these  ac- 


counts, to  soothe  passions  which 
he  could  no  longer  command,  and 
to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impe- 
tuous to  be  checked.  He  promised 
solemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would 
comply  with  their  request,  pro- 
vided they  would  accompany  him 
and  obey  his  command  for  three 
days  longer ;  and  if,  during  that 
time,  land  were  not  discovered,  he 
would  then  abandon  the  enterprise, 
and  direct  his  course  towards 
Spain. 

Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and 
impatient  to  turn  their  faces  again 
towards  their  native  country,  this 
proposition  did  not  appear  to  them 
unreasonable.  Nor  did  Columbus 
hazard  much  in  confining  himself 
to  a  term  so  short.  The  presages 
of  discovering  land  were  now  so 
numerous  and  promising,  that  he 
deemed  them  infallible.  For  some 
days  the  sounding  line  reached  the 
bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it 
brought  up  indicated  land  to  be 
at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks 
of  birds  increased,  and  were  com- 
posed not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of 
such  land  birds  as  could  not  be 
supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore. 
The  crew  of  the  Pinta  observed  a 
cane  floating,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  newly  cut,  and  likewise 
a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved. 
The  sailors  aboard  the  Nigna  took 
up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red 
berries,  perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds 
around  the  setting  suns  assumed 
a  new  appearance;  the  air  was 
more  mild  and  warm,  and  during 
night  the  wind  became  unequal 
and  variable.  .From  all  these 
symptoms,  Columbus  was  so  con- 
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fident  of  being  near  land,  that,  on 
the  evening  of  the  11th  of  Oc- 
tober, after  *  public  prayers  for 
success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be 
furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to, 
keeping  strict  watch,  lest  they 
should  be  driven  ashore  in  the 
night  During  this  interval  of 
suspense  and  expectation,  no  man 
shut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck, 
gazing  intently  towards  that  quar- 
ter where  they  expected  to  discover 
the  land,  which  had  been  so  long 
the  object  of  their  wishes. 

About  two  hours  before  mid- 
night, Columbus,  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a 
distance,  and  privately  pointed  it 
out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of 
the  Queen's  wardrobe.  Guttierez 
perceived  it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo, 
comptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three 
saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were 
carried  from  place  to  place.  A 
little  after  midnight  the  joyful 
sound  of  Land  1  land  /  was  heard 
from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always 
ahead  of  the  other  ships.  But, 
having  been  so  often  deceived  by 
fallacious  appearances,  every  man 
was  now  become  slow  of  belief, 
and  waited  in  all  the  anguish  of 
uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the 
return  of  day.  As  soon  as  morn- 
ing dawned,  all  doubts  and  fears 
were  dispelled.  From  every  ship 
au  island  was  seen  about  two 
leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat 
and  verdant  fields,  well  stored 
with  wood,  and  watered  with 
many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect 
of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew 
of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the 
Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanks- 


giving to  God,  and  were  joined 
by  those  of  the  other  ships,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  transports  of  con- 
gratulation. This  office  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  was  followed  by 
an  act  of  justice  to  their  command- 
er. They  threw  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of 
self-condemnation  mingled  with 
reverence.  They  implored  him  to 
pardon  their  ignorance, incredulity, 
and  insolence,  which  had  created 
him  so  much  unnecessary  disquiet, 
and  had  so  often  obstructed  the 
prosecution  of  his  well-concerted 
plan  ;  and  passing,  in  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration,  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  they  now  pro- 
nounced the  man,  whom  they  had 
so  lately  reviled  and  threatened, 
to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven 
with  sagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish 
a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas 
and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 
As  soon  as  the'  sun  arose,  all 
their  boats  were  manned  and 
armed.  They  rowed  towards  the 
island  with  their  colours  displayed, 
with  warlike  music,  and  other 
martial  pomp.  As  they  approached 
the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  with 
a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn 
together,  whose  attitudes  and  ges- 
tures expressed  wonder  and  asto- 
nishment at  the  strange  objects 
which  presented  themselves  to 
their  view.  Columbus  was  the 
first  European  who  set  foot  in  the 
New  World  which  he  had  disco- 
vered. He  landed  in  a  rich  dress, 
and  with  a  naked  sword  in  his 
hand.     His  men  followed,   tr 
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kneeling  down,  they  all  kissed  the 
ground  which  they  had  so  long 
desired  to  see.  They  next  erected 
a  crucifix,  and  prostrating  them- 
selves before  it,  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  conducting  their  voy- 
age to  such  a  happy  issue.  They 
then  took  solemn  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  crown  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities 
which  the  Portuguese  were  accus- 
tomed to  observe  in  acts  of  this 
kind,  in  their  new  discoveries. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  em- 
ployed, were  surrounded  by  many 
of  the  natives,  who  gazed  in  silent 
admiration  upon  actions  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  and 
of  which  they  did  not  foresee  the 
consequences.  The  dress  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  their  beards,  their  arms, 
appeared  strange  and  surprising. 
The  vast  machines  in  which  they 
had  traversed  the  ocean,  that 
seemed  to  move  upon  the  waters 
with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful 
sound  resembling  thunder,  accom- 
panied with  lightning  and  smoke, 
struck  them  with  such  terror,  that 
they  began  to  respect  their  new 
guests  as  a  superior  order  of  beings, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  chil- 
dren of  the  Sun,  who  had  descend- 
ed to  visit  the  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  less 
amazed  at  the  scene  now  before 
them.  Every  herb,  and  shrub, 
and  tree,  was  different  from  those 
which  flourished  in  Europe.  The 
soil  seemed  to  be  rich,  but  bore 
few  marks  of  cultivation.  The 
climate,  even  to  the  Spaniards, 
felt  warm,  though  extremely  de- 


lightful   The  inhabitants  appear- 
ed in  the    simple  innocence   of 
nature,    entirely    naked.      Their 
black  hair,   long    and  uncurled, 
floated  upon  their  shoulders,  or 
was  bound  in  tresses  around  their 
heads.     They  had  no  beards,  and 
every   part   of  their  bodies   was 
perfectly    smooth.       Their    com- 
plexion was   of  a  dusky  copper 
colour,    their    features    singular, 
rather    than    disagreeable,    their 
aspect  gentle  and  timid.     Though 
not  tall,  they  were  well  shaped  and 
active.     Their  faces,  and  several 
parts  of  their  body,  were  fantasti- 
cally painted  with  glaring  colours. 
They  were  shy  at  first  through 
fear,  but  soon  became  familiar  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  with  transports 
of  joy  received  from  them  hawks- 
bells,  glass  beads,  or  other  baubles, 
in  return  for  which  they  gave  such 
provisions  as  they  had,  and  some 
cotton  yarn,  the  only  commodity 
of  value  that  they  could  produce. 
Towards   evening,   Columbus   re- 
turned to  his  ship,  accompanied 
by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their 
boats,  which  they  called   canoes, 
and  though  rudely  formed  out  of 
the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  they 
rowed  them  with  surprising  dex- 
terity.    Thus,  in  the  first  inter- 
view between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  every- 
thing was  conducted  amicably,  and 
to  their  mutual  satisfaction.     The 
former,  enlightened  and  ambitious, 
formed   already  vast  ideas   with 
respect  to  the   advantages  which 
they  might  derive  from  the  regions 
that  began  to  open  to  their  view. 
The  latter,  simple  and  undiscern- 
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ing,  had  no  foresight  of  the  cola-  |  that  large  cluster  of  islands  called 

mities  and  desolation  which  were  i  the  Lueaya  or  Bahama  Isles.     It 

approaching  their  country.  J  is   situated  above  3000  miles  to 

Columbus,   who   now    assumed  '  the  west  of  Gomera,  from  which 


the  title  and  authority  of  admiral 
and  viceroy,  called  the  island 
which  he  had  discovered  San  Sal- 
vador. It  is  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Ouanahani,  which  the 
natives  gave  to  it,  and  is  one  of 


the  squadron  took  its  departure, 
and  only  four  degrees  to  the  south 
of  it,  so  little  had  Columbus  de- 
viated from  the  westerly  course 
which  he  linil  chosen  as  the  most 
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(Sismond'Cs  History  of  the  Italian  Republics.) 

A.D.  1498. 


At  the  moment  when  Florence  ex- 
pelled the  Medici,  that  republic 
was  bandied  between  three  differ- 
ent parties.  The  first  was  that  of 
the  enthusiasts,  directed  by  Giro- 
lamo  Savonarola ;  who  promised 
the  miraculous  protection  of  the 
Divinity  for  the  reform  of  the 
Church  and  the  establishment  of 
liberty.  These  demanded  a  demo- 
cratic constitution, — they  were 
called  the  Piagnoni.  The  second 
consisted  of  men  who  had  shared 
power  with  the  Medici,  but  who 
had  separated  from  them ;  who 
wished  to  possess  alone  the  powers 
and  profits  of  government,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  amuse  the  people 
by  dissipations  and  pleasures,  in 
order  to  establish  at  their  ease  an 
aristocracy, — these  were  called  the 
Arabbiati.  The  third  party  was 
composed  of  men  who  remained 
faithful  to  the  Medici,  but,  not 
daring  to  declare  themselves,  lived 
in  retirement, — they  were  called 
Bigi.  These  three  parties  were  so 
equally  balanced  in  the  balia 
named  by  the  parliament,  on  the 
2d  of  December  1494,  that  it  soon 
became  impossible  to  carry  on  the 


government.  Girolamo  Savonarola 
took  advantage  of  this  state  of 
affairs  to  urge  that  the  people  had 
never  delegated  their  power  to  a 
balia  which  did  not  abuse  the 
trust  "The  people,"  he  said, 
"  would  do  much  better  to  reserve 
this  power  to  themselves,  and  ex- 
ercise it  by  a  council,  into  which 
all  the  citizens  should  be  admitted." 
His  proposition  was  agreed  to : 
more  than  1800  Florentines  fur- 
nished proof  that  either  they,  their 
fathers,  or  their  grandfathers,  had 
sat  in  the  magistracy ;  they  were 
consequently  acknowledged  citi- 
zens, and  admitted  to  sit  in  the 
general  council.  This  council  was 
declared  sovereign  on  the  1st  of 
July  1495  ;  it  was  invested  with 
the  election  of  magistrates,  hither- 
to chosen  by  lot,  and  a  general 
amnesty  was  proclaimed,  to  bury 
in  oblivion  all  the  ancient  dissen- 
sions of  the  Florentine  republic. 

So  important  a  modification  of 
the  constitution  seemed  to  promise 
this  republic  a  happier  futurity. 
The  friar  Savonarola,  who  had  ex- 
ercised such  influence  in  the  coun- 
cil, evinced  at  the  same  time  an 
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ardent  love  of  mankind,  deep  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  all,  great 
sensibility,  and  an  elevated  mind. 
Though  a  zealous  reformer  of  the 
Church,  and  in  this  respect  a  pre- 
cursor of  Luther,  who  was  destined 
to  begin  his  mission  twenty  years 
later,  he  did  not  quit  the  pale  of 
orthodoxy ;  he  did  not  assume 
the  right  of  examining  doctrine ; 
he  limited  his  efforts  to  the  resto- 
ration of  discipline,  the  reformation 
of  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  recall  of  priests,  as  well  as 
other  citizens,  to  the  practice  of 
the  gospel  precepts :  but  his  zeal 
was  mixed  with  enthusiasm;  he 
believed  himself  under  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  Providence ; 
he  took  his  own  impulses  for  pro- 
phetic revelations,  by  which  he 
directed  the  politics  of  his  disciples, 
the  Piagnoni.1  He  had  predicted 
to  the  Florentines  the  coming  of 

1  As  an  example  of  the  singular  de- 
gree to  which  the  influence  of  this 
reformer  was  carried,  we  quote  a  para- 
graph from  the  same  author's  larger 
work,  Histoire  des  hepubliques  ItaZv- 
ennes  du  Moyen  Age.  "On  the  last 
day  of  the  Carnival,  Savonarola,  wish- 
ing to  change  this  worldly  festival  into 
a  day  of  religious  contrition,  persuaded 
a  very  large  number  of  children  to  divide 
themselves  into  bands,  and  to  go  through 
the  town,  demanding,  from  house  to 
house,  that  the  inhabitants  should  give 
up  to  them  all  immoral  books,  all  in- 
decent pictures,  all  cards  and  dice,  lutes, 
harps,  and  instruments  of  music,  all 
false  hair,  musk,  and  other  perfumes  and 
cosmetiques  ;  all  these  things  the  chil- 
dren demanded  under  the  name  of 
Anathema :  they  carried  them  into  the 
public  place,  where  they  made  them 
into  an  immense  bonfire  and  burned 
them,  singing  psalms  and  religious 
hymns  round  the  flames. " 


the  French  into  Italy  ;  he  had  re- 
presented to  them  Charles  VIII. 
as  an  instrument  by  which  the 
Divinity  designed  to  chastise  the 
crimes  of  the  nation ;  he  had  coun- 
selled them  to  remain  faithful  to 
their  alliance  with  that  king,  the 
instrument  of  Providence,  even 
though  his  conduct,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  affairs  of  Pisa,  had 
been  highly  culpable.  This  alli- 
ance, however,  ranged  the  Floren- 
tines among  the  enemies  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  league  which  had  driven 
the  French  out  of  Italy;  he  ac- 
cused them  of  being  traitors  to  the 
Church  and  to  their  country  for 
their  attachment  to  a  foreign 
prince.  Alexander,  equally  of- 
fended by  the  projects  of  reform 
and  by  the  politics  of  Savonarola, 
denounced  him  to  the  Church  as  a 
heretic,  and  interdicted  him  from 
preaching.  The  monk  at  first 
obeyed,  and  procured  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  friend  and  disciple  the 
Dominican  friar,  Buonvicino  of 
Pescia,  as  his  successor  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  ;  but  on  Christ- 
mas-day 1497  he  declared  from  the 
pulpit  that  God  had  revealed  to 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  submit 
to  a  corrupt  tribunal ;  he  then 
openly  took  the  sacrament  with 
the  monks  of  St  Mark,  and  after- 
wards continued  to  preach.  In 
the  course  of  his  sermons,  he  more 
than  once  held  up  to  reprobation 
the  scandalous  conduct  of  the 
Pope,  whom  the  public  voice  ac- 
cused of  every  vice  and  every 
crime  to  be  expected  in  a  libertine 
so  depraved, — a  man  so  amb: 
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perfidious,  and  cruel, — a  monarch 
and  a  priest  intoxicated  with  ab- 
solute power. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rivalry 
encouraged  by  the  court  of  Eome 
between  the  religious  orders  soon 
procured  the  Pope  champions  eager 
to  combat  Savonarola :  he  was  a 
Dominican, — the  general  of  the 
Augustines ;  that  order  whence 
Martin  Luther  was  soon  to  issue. 
Friar  Mariano  di  Ghinazzano  sig- 
nalised himself  by  his  zeal  in  op- 
posing Savonarola.  He  presented 
to  the  Pope,  friar  Francis  of 
Apulia,  of  the  order  of  minor  Ob- 
servantines,  who  was  sent  to  Flor- 
ence to  preach  against  the  Floren- 
tine monk  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce.  This  preacher  declared  to 
his  audience  that  he  knew  Savona- 
rola pretended  to  support  his  doc- 
trine by  a  miracle.  "For  me," 
said  he,  "lama  sinner  ;  I  have 
not  the  presumption  to  perform 
miracles,  nevertheless,  let  a  fire  be 
lighted,  and  I  am  ready  to  enter 
it  with  him.  I  am  certain  of 
perishing,  but  Christian  charity 
teaches  me  not  to  withhold  my 
life,  if,  in  sacrificing  it,  I  might 
precipitate  into  hell  a  heresiarch, 
who  has  already  drawn  into  it  so 
many  souls." 

This  strange  proposition  was  re- 
jected by  Savonarola  ;  but  his 
friend  and  disciple,  friar  Dominic 
Buonvicino,  eagerly  accepted  it 
Francis  of  Apulia  declared  that  he 
would  risk  his  life  against  Savona- 
rola only.  Meanwhile,  a  crowd  of 
monks,  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  orders,  rivalled  each 
~*i —  jn  tfjgjj.  0ffer8  to  prove  by 


the  ordeal  of  fire,  on  the  one  side 
the  truth,  on  the  other  the  false- 
hood, of  the  new  doctrine.  En- 
thusiasm spread  beyond  the  two 
convents  ;  many  priests  and  secu- 
lars, and  even  women  and  children, 
more  especially  on  the  side  of 
Savonarola,  earnestly  requested  to 
be  admitted  to  the  proof.  The 
Pope  warmly  testified  his  gratitude 
to  the  Franciscans  for  their  devo- 
tion. The  signoria  of  Florence 
consented  that  two  monks  only 
should  devote  themselves  for  their 
respective  orders,  and  directed  the 
pile  to  be  prepared.  The  whole 
population  of  the  town  and  coun- 
try, to  which  a  signal  miracle  was 
promised,  received  the  announce- 
ment with  transports  of  joy.  On 
the  17th  of  April  1498,  a  scaffold, 
dreadful  to  look  on,  was  erected 
in  the  public  square  of  Florence  : 
two  piles  of  large  pieces  of  wood, 
mixed  with  faggots  and  broom, 
which  should  quickly  take  fire, 
extended  each  eighty  feet  long, 
four  feet  thick,  and  five  feet  high  ; 
they  were  separated  by  a  narrow 
space  of  two  feet,  to  serve  as  a 
passage  by  which  the  two  priests 
were  to  enter,  and  pass  the  whole 
length  of  the  piles  during  the  fire. 
Every  window  was  full;  every 
roof  was  covered  with  spectators  ; 
almost  the  whole  population  of  the 
republic  was  collected  round  the 
place.  The  portico  called  the 
Loggia  de*  Lanzi,  divided  in  two 
by  a  partition,  was  assigned  to 
the  two  orders  of  monks.  The 
Dominicans  arrived  at  their  station 
chanting  canticles,  and  bearing 
the  holy  sacrament.     The  Fran- 
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ciscans  immediately  declared  that 
they  would  not  permit  the  host  to 
be  carried  amidst  flames.  They 
insisted  that  the  friar  Buonvicino 
should  enter  the  fire,  as  their  own 
champion  was  prepared  to  do, 
without  this  divine  safeguard. 
The  Dominicans  answered,  that 
"they  would  not  separate  them- 
selves from  their  God  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  implored  his  aid." 
The  dispute  upon  this  point  grew 
warm.  Several  hours  passed  away. 
The  multitude,  which  had  waited 
long,  and  begun  to  feel  hunger 
and  thirst,  lost  patience  ;  a  deluge 
of  rain  suddenly  fell  upon  the  city, 
and  descended  in  torrents  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses, — all  present 
were  drenched.  The  piles  were  so 
wet  that  they  could  no  longer  be 
lighted ;  and  the  crowd,  disappointed 
of  a  miracle  so  impatiently  looked 
for,  separated,  with  the  notion  of 
having  been  unworthily  trifled  with. 
Savonarola  lost  all  his  credit ;  he 
was  henceforth  rather  looked  on 
as  an  impostor.  Next  day  his 
convent  was  besieged  by  the  Arab- 
biati,  eager  to  profit  by  the  incon- 


stancy of  the  multitude  ;  he  was 
arrested  with  his  two  friends,  Do- 
menico  Buonvicino  and  Silvestro 
Marruffi,  and  led  to  prison.  The 
Piagnoni,  his  partisans,  were  ex- 
posed to  every  outrage  from  the 
populace,  —  two  of  them  were 
killed  ;  their  rivals  and  old  ene- 
mies exciting  the  general  ferment 
for  their  destruction.  Even  in 
the  signoria  the  majority  was 
against  them,  and  yielded  to  the 
pressing  demands  of  the  Pope. 
The  three  imprisoned  monks  were 
subjected  to  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. Alexander  VI.  despatched 
judges  from  Rome,  with  orders  to 
condemn  the  accused  to  death. 
Conformably  with  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  the  trial  opened  with  the 
torture.  Savonarola  was  too  weak 
and  nervous  to  support  it :  he 
avowed  in  his  agony  all  that  was 
imputed  to  him  ;  and,  with  his 
two  disciples,  was  condemned  to 
death.  The  three  monks  were 
burned  alive,  on  the  23d  of  May 
1498,  in  the  same  square  where, 
six  weeks  before,  a  pile  had  been 
raised  to  prepare  them  a  triumph. 


PERKIN  WARBECK. 

(Lord  Bacon's  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh.) 
Executed  1499. 


At  this  time  the  king  began  again 
to  be  haunted  with  spirits,  by  the 
magic  and  curious  arts  of  the  lady 
Margaret,  who  raised  up  the  ghost 
of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  second 
son  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  to 
walk  and  vex  the  king.  This  was 
a  finer  counterfeit  stone  than  Lam- 
bert Simnell,  better  done  and  worn 
upon  greater  hands,  being  graced 
after  with  the  wearing  of  a  king 
of  France  and  a  king  of  Scotland, 
not  of  a  Duchess  of  Burgundy  only. 
And  for  Simnell,  there  was  not  much 
in  him  more  than  that  he  was  a 
handsome  boy,  and  did  not  shame 
his  robes.  But  this  youth  of  whom 
we  are  now  to  speak  was  such  a 
mercurial  as  the  like  hath  seldom 
.been  known,  and  could  make  his 
own  part  if  at  any  time  he  chanced 
to  be  out  Wherefore  this,  being 
one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a 
personation  that  ever  was,  in  elder 
or  later  times,  it  deserveth  to  be 
discovered  and  related  at  the  full 
— although  the  king's  manner  of 
showing  things  by  pieces  and  by 
dark  lights  hath  so  muffled  it,  that 
it  hath  been  left  almost  as  a  mys- 
-  to  this  day. 


The  lady  Margaret,  whom  the 
king's  friends  called  Juno,  because 
she  was  to  him  as  Juno  was  to 
JEneas,  stirring  both  heaven  and 
hell  to  do  him  mischief,  for  a 
foundation  of  her  particular  prac- 
tices against  him,  did  continually, 
by  all  means  possible,  nourish, 
maintain,  and  divulge  the  flying 
opinion  that  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  second  son  to  Edward  the 
Fourth,  was  not  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  as  was  given  out,  but 
saved  alive.  For  that  those  who 
were  employed  in  that  barbarous 
fact,  having  destroyed  the  elder 
brother,  were  stricken  with  re- 
morse and  compassion  towards  the 
younger,  and  set  him  privily  at 
liberty  to  seek  his  fortune.  This 
lure  she  cast  abroad,  thinking  that 
this  fame  and  belief,  together  with 
the  fresh  example  of  Lambert  Sim- 
nell, would  draw,  at  one  time  or 
other,  some  birds  to  strike  upon  it. 
She  used  likewise  a  further  dili- 
gence,not  committing  all  to  chance, 
for  she  had  some  secret  espials, 
like  to  the  Turks1  commissioners 
for  children  of  tribute,  to  look 
abroad  for  handsome  and  graceful 
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youths,  to  make  Plantagenets 
and  dukes  of  York.  At  the 
last  she  did  light  on  one,  in 
whom  all  things  met  as  one 
would  wish,  to  serve  her  turn 
as  a  counterfeit  Richard,  Duke 
of  York. 

This  was  Perkin  Warbeck, 
whose  adventures  we  shall  now 
describe.  For  first,  the  years 
agreed  well.  Secondly,  he  was  a 
youth  of  fine  favour  and  shape. 
But  more  than  that,  he  had  such 
a  crafty  and  bewitching  fashion, 
both  to  move  pity  and  to  induce 
belief,  as  was  like  a  kind  of  fasci- 
nation and  enchantment  to  those 
that  saw  him  or  heard  him. 
Thirdly,  he  had  been  from  his 
childhood  such  a  wanderer,  or,  as 
the  king  called  him,  such  a  land- 
loper, as  it  was  extreme  hard  to 
hunt  out  his  nest  and  parents. 
Neither  again  could  any  man,  by 
company  or  conversing  with  him, 
be  able  to  say  or  detect  well  what 
he  was,  he  did  so  flit  from  place 
to  place.  Lastly,  there  was  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  is  mentioned  by 
one  that  wrote  in  the  same  time, 
that  is  very  likely  to  have  made 
somewhat  to  the  matter,  which  is 
that  King  Edward  the  Fourth  was 
his  godfather.  Which,  as  it  is 
somewhat  suspicious  for  a  wanton 
prince  to  become  gossip  in  so  mean 
a  house,  and  might  make  a  man 
think  that  he  might  indeed  have 
in  him  some  base  blood  of  the 
house  of  York;  so  at  the  least, 
though  that  were  not,  it  might 
give  the  occasion  to  the  boy,  in 
being  called  King  Edward's  god- 
son, or,   perhaps  in  sport,  King 


Edward's  son,  to  entertain  such 
thoughts  in  his  head.       *     *     * 

Neither  was  Perkin,  for  his 
part,  wanting  to  himself,  either  in 
gracious  or  princely  behaviour,  or 
in  ready  and  apposite  answers,  or 
in  contenting  and  caressing  those 
that  did  apply  themselves  unto 
him,  or  in  pretty  scorn  and  disdain 
to  those  that  seemed  to  doubt  of 
him ;  but  in  all  things  did  notably 
acquit  himself,  insomuch  as  it  was 
generally  believed,  as  well  amongst 
great  persons  as  amongst  the  vul- 
gar, that  he  was  indeed  Duke 
Richard.  Nay,  himself,  with  long 
and  continual  counterfeiting,  and 
with  oft  telling  a  lie,  was  turned 
by  habit  almost  into  the  thing  he 
seemed  to  be,  and  from  a  liar  to  a 
believer.  The  duchess,  therefore, 
as  in  a  case  out  of  doubt,  did  him 
all  princely  honour,  calling  him 
always  by  the  name  of  her  nephew, 
and  giving  the  delicate  title  of  the 
White  Rose  of  England,  and  ap- 
pointed him  a  guard  of  thirty  per- 
sons, halberdiers,  clad  in  a  party- 
coloured  livery  of  murrey  and  blue, 
to  attend  his  person.  Her  court, 
likewise,  and  generally  the  Dutch 
and  strangers,  in  their  usage  to- 
wards him,  expressed  no  less  re- 
spect. 

The  news  hereof  came  blazing 
and  thundering  over  into  England, 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  sure 
alive.  As  for  the  name  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  it  was  not  at  that  time 
come  to  light,  but  all  the  news 
ran  upon  the  Duke  of  York  ;  that 
he  had  been  entertained  in  Ireland, 
bought  and  sold  in  France,  and 
was  now  plainly  avowed,  and  r 
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great  honour  in  Flanders.  These 
fames  took  hold  of  divers  ;  in 
some  upon  discontent,  in  some 
upon  ambition,  in  some  upon 
levity  and  desire  of  change,  and 
in  some  few  upon  conscience  and 
belief,  but  in  most  upon  simplicity, 
and  in  divers  out  of  dependence 
upon  some  of  the  better  sort,  who 
did  in  secret  favour  and  nourish 
these  bruits.  And  it  was  not  long 
ere  these  rumours  of  novelty  had 
begotten  others  of  scandal  and 
murmur  against  the  king  and  his 
government,  taxing  him  for  '  a 
great  taxer  of  his  people,  and  dis- 
countenancer  of  his  nobility.  The 
loss  of  Britain  and  the  peace  with 
France  were  not  forgotten.  But 
chiefly  they  fell  upon  the  wrong 
that  he  did  his  queen,  in  that  he 
did  not  reign  in  her  right.  Where- 
fore, they  said,  that  God  had  now 
brought  to  light  a  masculine  branch 
of  the  house  of  York,  that  would 
not  be  at  his  courtesy,  howsoever  he 
did  depress  his  poor  lady.  And 
yet,  as  it  fareth  with  things  which 
are  current  with  the  multitude, 
and  which  they  affect,  these  fames 
grew  so  general,  as  the  authors 
were  lost  in  the  generality  of  the 
speakers  ;  they  being  like  running 
weeds  that  have  no  certain  root, 
or  like  footings  up  and  down  im- 
possible to  be  traced.  But  after  a 
while  these  ill  humours  drew  to  an 
head,  and  settled  secretly  in  some 
eminent  persons,  which  were  Sir 
William  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain 
of  the  king's  household,  the  Lord 
Fitzwater,  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Thwaites.  These  entered 
into  a  secret  conspiracy  to  favour 


Duke  Richard's  title.  Neverthe- 
less none  engaged  their  fortunes  in 
this  business  openly  but  two,  Sir 
Robert  Cliiford  and  Master  William 
Barley,  who  sailed  over  into  Flan- 
ders, sent,  indeed,  from  the  party 
of  the  conspirators  here,  to  under- 
stand the  truth  of  those  things 
that  passed  there,  and  not  without 
some  help  of  monies  from  hence  ; 
provisionally  to  be  delivered,  if 
they  found  and  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  truth  in  these  pretences. 
The  person  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford, 
being  a  gentleman  of  fame  and 
family,  was  extremely  welcome  to 
the  lady  Margaret,  who,  after  she 
had  conference  with  him,  brought 
him  to  the  sight  of  Ferkin,  with 
whom  he  had  often  speech  and 
discourse.  So  that  in  the  end, 
won  either  by  the  duchess  to  af- 
fect, or  by  Perkin  to  believe,  he 
wrote  back  into  England,  that  he 
knew  the  person  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  as  well  as  he  knew  his 
own,  and  that  this  young  man  was 
undoubtedly  he.  By  this  means 
all  things  grew  prepared  to  revolt 
and  sedition  here,  and  the  con- 
spiracy came  to  have  a  correspond- 
ence between  Flanders  and  Eng- 
land. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  was  not 
asleep,  but  to  arm  or  levy  forces 
yet,  he  thought  would  but  show 
fear,  and  do  this  idol  too  much 
worship.  Nevertheless  the  ports 
he  did  shut  up,  or  at  least  kept  a 
watch  on  them,  that  none  should 
pass  to  or  fro  that  was  suspected  : 
but,  for  the  rest,  he  chose  to  work 
by  countermine.  His  purposes 
were  two  :  the  one  to  lay  open  the 
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abuse,  the  other  to  break  the  knot 
of  the  conspirators.  To  detect  the 
abuse  there  were  but  two  ways : 
the  first  to  make  it  manifest  to  the 
world  that  the  Duke  of  York  was 
indeed  murdered,  the  other  to 
prove  that,  were  he  dead  or  alive, 
yet  Perkin  was  a  counterfeit. 
For  the  first,  thus  it  stood.  There 
were  but  four  persons  that  could 
speak  upon  knowledge  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  Duke  of  York:  Sir 
James  Tirrel,  the  employed  man 
from  King  Richard;  John  Digh- 
ton  and  Miles  Forrest,  his  servants, 
the  two  butchers  or  tormentors ; 
and  the  priest  of  the  Tower  that 
buried  them.  Of  which  four, 
Miles  Forrest  and  the  priest  were 
dead,  and  there  remained  alive  only 
Sir  James  Tirrel  and  John  Dighton. 
These  two  the  king  caused  to  be 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  ex- 
amined touching  the  manner  of  the 
death  of  the  two  innocent  princes. 
They  agreed  both  in  a  tale,  as  the 
king  gave  out,  to  this  effect :  that 
King  Richard,  having  directed  his 
warrant  for  the  putting  of  them 
to  death  to  Brackenbury,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  was  by  him 
refused.  Whereupon  the  king 
directed  his  warrant  to  Sir  James 
Tirrel,  to  receive  the  keys  of  the 
Tower  from  the  lieutenant  for  the 
space  of  a  night,  for  the  king's 
special  service.  That  Sir  James 
Tirrel  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
Tower  by  night,  attended  by  his 
two  servants  aforenamed,  whom 
lie  had  chosen  for  that  purpose. 
That  himself  stood  at  the  stair- 
foot,  and  sent  these  two  villains 
to  execute  the  murder.  That  they 
c 


smothered  them  in  their  bed,  and, 
that  done,  called  up  their  master 
to  see  their  naked  dead  bodies 
which  they  had  laid  forth.  That 
they  were  buried  under  the  stairs, 
and  some  stones  cast  upon  them. 
That  when  the  report  was  made  to 
King  Richard,  that  his  will  was 
done,  he  gave  Sir  James  Tirrel 
great  thanks,  but  took  exception 
to  the  place  of  their  burial,  being 
too  base  for  them  that  were  king's 
children.  Whereupon,  another 
night,  by  the  king's  warrant  re- 
newed, their  bodies  were  removed 
by  the  priest  of  the  Tower,  and 
buried  by  him  in  some  place  which, 
by  means  of  the  priest's  death  soon 
after,  could  not  be  known.  Thus 
much  was  then  delivered  abroad, 
to  be  the  effect  of  those  examina- 
tions ;  but  the  king,  nevertheless, 
made  no  use  of  them  in  any  of  his 
declarations,  whereby,  as  it  seems, 
those  examinations  left  the  busi- 
ness somewhat  perplexed.  And 
as  for  Sir  James  Tirrel,  he  was 
soon  after  beheaded  in  the  Tower- 
yard  for  other  matters  of  treason. 
But  John  Dighton,  who,  it  seem- 
eth,  spake  best  for  the  king,  was 
forthwith  set  at  liberty,  and  was 
the  principal  means  of  divulging 
this  tradition.  Therefore,  this 
kind  of  proof  being  left  so  naked, 
the  king  used  the  more  diligence 
in  the  latter,  for  the  tracing  of 
Perkin.  To  this  purpose  he  sent 
abroad  into  several  parts,  and 
especially  into  Flanders,  divers 
secret  and  nimble  scouts  and 
spies,  some  feigning  themselves  to 
fly  over  unto  Perkin,  and  to  ad- 
I  here  to  him,  and  some  under  other 
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pretences,  to  learn,  search,  and 
discover  all  the  circumstances  and 
particulars  of  Perkin's  parents, 
birth,  person,  travels  up  and  down, 
and  in  brief  to  have  a  journal  as 
it  were  of  his  life  and  doings. 
He  furnished  these,  his  employed 
men,  liberally  with  money,  to 
draw  on  and  reward  intelligences  ; 
giving  them  also  in  charge,  to  ad- 
vertise continually  what  they 
found,  and,  nevertheless,  still  go 
on.  And  ever,  as  one  advertise- 
ment and  discovery  called  up  an- 
other, he  employed  other  new 
men,  where  the  business  did  re- 
quire it.  Others  he  employed  in 
a  more  special  nature  and  trust, 
to  be  his  pioneers  in  the  main 
countermine.  These  were  directed 
to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
familiarity  and  confidence  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  party  in 
Flanders,  and  so  to  learn  what 
associates  they  had,  and  corre- 
spondents, either  here  in  England 
or  abroad  ;  and  how  far  every  one 
engaged,  and  what  new  ones  they 
meant  afterwards  to  try  or  board. 
And  as  this  for  the  persons,  so  for 
the  actions  themselves,  to  discover 
to  the  bottom,  as  they  could,  the  ut- 
most of  Perkin's  and  the  conspira- 
tors their  intention,  hopes,  and 
practices.  These  latter  best-be- 
trust  spies  had  some  of  them  fur- 
ther instructions  to  practise  and 
draw  off  the  best  friends  and 
servants  of  Perkin,  by  making 
remonstrance  to  them  how  weakly 
his  enterprise  and  hopes  were 
built,  and  with  how  prudent  and 
potent  a  king  they  had  to  deal ; 
and  to  reconcile  them  to  the  king, 


with  promise  of  pardon  and  good 
conditions  of  reward.  And,  above 
the  rest,  to  assail,  sap,  and  work 
into  the  constancy  of  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  and  to  win  him,  if  they 
could,  being  the  man  that  knew 
most  of  their  secrets,  and  who, 
being  won  away,  would  most  ap- 
pal and  discourage  the  rest,  and 
in  a  manner  break  the  knot. 

There  is  a  strange  tradition  that 
the  king,  being  lost  in  a  wood  of 
suspicions,  and  not  knowing  whom 
to  trust,  had  both  intelligence  with 
the  confessors  and  chaplains  of 
divers  great  men ;  and  for  the 
better  credit  of  his  espials  abroad 
with  the  contrary  side,  did  use 
to  have  them  cursed  at  Paul's,  by 
name,  amongst  the  bead-roll  cf 
the  king's  enemies,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times.  These 
espials  plied  their  charge  so 
roundly,  as  the  king  had  an  ana- 
tomy of  Perkin  alive,  and  was 
likewise  well  informed  of  the  par- 
ticular correspondent  conspirators 
in  England,  and  many  other 
mysteries  were  revealed :  and  Sir 
Robert  Clifford  in  especial  won  to 
be  assured  to  the  king,  and  in- 
dustrious and  officious  for  his  ser- 
vice. The  king,  therefore,  receiv- 
ing a  rich  return  of  his  diligence, 
and  great  satisfaction  touching 
a  number  of  particulars,  first 
divulged  and  spread  abroad  the 
imposture  and  juggling  of  Perkin's 
person  and  travels,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances thereof  throughout  the 
realm;  not  by  proclamation,  be- 
cause things  were  yet  in  examina- 
tion, and  so  might  receive  the 
more  or  the   less,  but  by  court 
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fames,    which    commonly    print 

better  than  printed  proclamations. 

*  *  *  * 

All  this  while  the  rebellion  of 
Cornwall,  whereof  we  have  spoken, 
seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  Per- 
kin ;  save  that  perhaps  Perkin's 
proclamation  had  stricken  upon 
the  right  vein,  in  promising  to  lay 
down  exactions  and  payments,  and 
so  ha4  made  them  now  and  then 
have  a  kind  thought  on  Perkin. 
But  now  these  bubbles  by  much 
stirring  began  to  meet,  as  they 
use  to  do  upon  the  top  of  water. 
The  king's  lenity,  by  that  time 
the  Cornish  rebels  who  were  taken 
and  pardoned,  and,  as  it  was  said, 
many  of  them  sold  by  them  that 
had  taken  them,  for  twelve  pence 
and  two  shillings  apiece,  were 
come  down  into  their  country,  had 
rather  emboldened  them  than  re- 
claimed them  ;  insomuch  as  they 
stuck  not  to  say  to  their  neigh- 
bours and  countrymen,  that  the 
king  did  well  to  pardon  them,  for 
that  he  knew  he  should  leave  few 
subjects  in  England,  if  he  hanged 
all  that  were  of  their  mind  ;  and 
began  whetting  and  inciting  one 
another  to  renew  the  commotion. 
Some  of  the  subtilest  of  them, 
hearing  of  Perkin's  being  in  Ire- 
land, found  means  to  send  to  him 
to  let  him  know,  that  if  he  would 
come  over  to  them  they  would 
serve  him. 

When  Perkin  heard  this  news, 
he  began  to  take  heart  again,  and 
advised  upon  it  with  his  council, 
which  were  principally  three ; 
Heme,  a  mercer  that  had  fled  for 
debt ;  Skelton,  a  tailor ;  and  Ast- 


ley,  a  scrivener;  for  Secretary 
Frion  was  gone.  These  told  him 
that  he  was  mightily  overseen, 
both  when  he  went  into  Kent, 
and  when  he  went  into  Scotland  ; 
the  one  being  a  place  so  near  Lon- 
don, and  under  the  king's  nose ; 
and  the  other  a  nation  so  distasted 
with  the  people  of  England,  that 
if  they  had  loved  him  never  so 
well,  yet  they  could  never  have 
taken  his  part  in  that  company. 
But  if  he  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
have  been  in  Cornwall  at  the  first, 
when  the  people  began  to  take 
arms  there,  he  had  been  crowned 
at  Westminster  before  this  time. 
For,  these  kings,  as  he  had  now 
experience,  would  sell  poor  princes 
for  shoes.  But  he  must  rely  wholly 
upon  people  ;  and  therefore  ad- 
vised him  to  sail  over  with  all 
possible  speed  into  Cornwall  ; 
which  accordingly  he  did,  having 
in  his  company  four  small  barks, 
with  some  six  score  or  seven  score 
fighting  men.  He  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember at  Whitsand-Bay,  and 
forthwith  came  to  Bodmin,  the 
Blacksmith's  town ;  where  there 
assembled  unto  him  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  thousand  men  of  the 
rude  people.  There  he  set  forth 
a  new  proclamation,  stroking  the 
people  with  fair  promises,  and 
humouring  them  with  invectives 
against  the  king  and  his  govern- 
ment. And  as  it  fareth  with 
smoke,  that  never  loseth  itself  till 
it  be  at  the  highest ;  he  did  now 
before  his  end  raise  his  style,  en- 
titling himself  no  more  Richard, 
Duke  of  York,  but  Richard  the 
Fourth,  King  of  England.      F' 
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council  advised  him  by  all  means 
to  make  himself  master  of  some 
good  walled  town ;  as  well  to 
make  his  men  find  the  sweetness 
of  rich  spoils,  and  to  allure  to  him 
all  loose  and  lost  people,  by  like 
hopes  of  booty ;  as  to  be  a  sure 
retreat  to  his  forces,  in  case  they 
should  have  any  ill  day,  or  un- 
lucky chance  in  the  field.  Where- 
fore they  took  heart  to  them,  and 
went  on,  and  besieged  the  city  of 
Exeter,  the  principal  town  for 
strength  and  wealth  in  those 
parts. 

When  they  were  come  before 
Exeter,  they  forbare  to  use  any 
force  at  the  first,  but  made  con- 
tinual shouts  and  outcries  to  ter- 
rify the  inhabitants.  They  did 
likewise  in  divers  places  call  and 
talk  to  them  from  under  the  walls, 
to  join  with  them  and  be  of  their 
party,  telling  them  that  the  king 
would  make  them  another  London 
if  they  should  be  the  first  town 
that  should  acknowledge  him. 
But  they  had  not  the  wit  to  send 
to  them,  in  any  orderly  fashion, 
agents  or  chosen  men  to  tempt 
them  or  to  treat  with  them.  The 
citizens  on  their  part  showed  them- 
selves stout  and  loyal  subjects. 
Neither  was  there  so  much  as  any 
tumult  or  division  among  them ; 
but  all  prepared  themselves  for  a 
valiant  defence  and  making  good 
the  town  ;  for  well  they  saw 
that  the  rebels  were  of  no  such 
number  or  power  that  they  needed 
to  fear  them  as  yet ;  and  well 
they  hoped,  that  before  their 
numbers  increased,  the  king's  suc- 
cours would  come  in.   And,  howso- 


ever, they  thought  it  the  extrem- 
est  of  evils  to  put  themselves  at 
the  mercy  of  those  hungry  and 
disorderly  people.    Wherefore,  get- 
ting all  things  in  good  order  within 
the  town,  they,  nevertheless,  let 
down  with    cords    from   several 
parts  of  the  walls  privily,  several 
messengers  (that  if  one  came  to 
mischance,  another  might  pass  on), 
which  should  advertise  the  king  of 
the  state  of  the  town  and  implore 
his  aid.    Perkin  also  doubted  that 
succours  would  come  ere  long,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  use  his  ut- 
most force  to  assault  the  town, 
and    for    that    purpose,    having 
mounted  scaling  ladders  in  divers 
places  upon  the  walls,  made  at 
the  same  instant  an  attempt  to 
force  one  of  the  gates.     But  hav- 
ing no  artillery  or  engines,  and 
finding  that  he  could  do  no  good 
by  ramming  with  logs  of  timber, 
nor  by  the  use  of  iron  bars  and 
iron  crows,  and  such  other  means 
at  hand,  he  had  no  way  left  him 
but  to  set  one  of  the  gates  on  fire, 
which  he  did.  But  the  citizens,  well 
perceiving  the  danger,  before  the 
gate    could    be   fully  consumed, 
blocked  up   the   gate  and   some 
space  about  it  on  the  inside  with 
faggots  and  other  fuel,  which  they 
likewise  set   on  fire,  and   so  re- 
pulsed fire  with  fire ;  and  in  the 
meantime  raised  up  rampiers  of 
earth,  and  cast  up  deep  trenches 
to  serve  instead  of  wall  and  gate. 
And  for  the  escalades,  they  had  so 
bad   success,  as   the  rebels  were 
driven  from  the  walls  with  the 
loss  of  two  hundred  men. 

Perkin,  hearing  this  thunder  cf 
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anus,  and  preparations  against  him 
from  so  many   parts,   raised   his 
siege,  and  marched  to  Taunton ; 
beginning  already  to  squint  one 
eye  upon  the  crown  and  another 
upon  the  sanctuary ;  though  the 
Cornish  men  were  become,  like 
metal  often  fired  and  quenched, 
churlish,  and  that  would  sooner 
break  than   bow ;   swearing   and 
vowing  not  to  leave  him,  till  the 
uttermost  drop  of  their  blood  were 
spilt.     He  was  at  his  rising  from 
Exeter    between  six   and    seven 
thousand    strong,    many    having 
come  unto  him  after  he  was  set 
before  Exeter,  upon   fame  of  so 
great  an  enterprise,  and  to  par- 
take of  the  spoil ;  though  upon 
the  raising  of  his  siege  some  did 
slip  away.     When  he  was  come 
near  Taunton,  he  dissembled  all 
fear,  and  seemed  all  the  day  to 
use    diligence    in    preparing   all 
things  ready  to  fight     But  about 
midnight  he  fled  with  three  score 
horse   to   Bewdley   in   the    New 
Forest,  where  he  and  divers  of  his 
company     registered     themselves 
8anctuary-men,  leaving  his  Cornish 
men  to  the  four  winds ;  but  yet 
thereby  easing  them  of  their  vow, 
and  using  Ids  wonted  compassion, 
not  to  be  by  when  his  subjects' 
blood  should  be  spilt     The  king, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Perkin's 
flight,  sent  presently  five  hundred 
horse  to  pursue   and  apprehend 
him,  before  he  should  get  either 
to  the  sea,  or  to  that  same  little 
island  called   a   sanctuary.     But 
they  came  too  late  for  the  latter 
of  these.   Therefore  all  they  could 
do  was  to  beset  the  sanctuary,  and 


to  maintain  a  strong  watch  about 
it,  till  the  king's  pleasure  were 
further  known.  As  for  the  rest 
of  the  rebels,  they,  being  destituted 
of  their  head,  without  stroke  strick- 
en, submitted  themselves  unto  the 
king's  mercy.  And  the  king,  who 
commonly  drew  blood,  as  physi- 
cians do,  rather  to  save  life  than 
to  spill  it,  and  was  never  cruel 
when  he  was  secure  ;  now  he  saw 
the  danger  was  past,  pardoned 
them  all  in  the  end,  except  some 
few  desperate  persons,  which  he 
reserved  to  be  executed,  the  better 
to  set  off  his  mercy  towards  the 
rest.     *     *     *     * 

Perkin  was  brought  unto  the 
king's  court,  but  not  to  the  king's 
presence ;  though  the  king,  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  saw  him  some- 
times out  of  a  window,  or  in  pass- 
age. He  was  in  show  at  liberty, 
but  guarded  with  all  care  and 
watch  that  was  possible,  and 
willed  to  follow  the  king  to  Lon- 
don. But  from  his  first  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage,  in  his  new 
person  of  a  sycophant  or  juggler, 
instead  of  his  former  person  of  a 
prince,  all  men  may  think  how  he 
was  exposed  to  the  derision  not 
only  of  the  courtiers,  but  also  of 
the  common  people,  who  flocked 
about  him  as  he  went  along :  that 
one  might  know  afar  off  where  the 
owl  was  by  the  flight  of  birds; 
some  mocking,  some  wondering, 
some  cursing,  some  prying  and 
picking  matter  out  of  his  counte- 
nance and  gesture  to  talk  of :  so 
that  the  false  honour  and  respects, 
which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed,  was 
plentifully   repaid   in   scorn   an'' 
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contempt.  As  soon  as  he  was 
come  to  London,  the  king  gave 
also  the  city  the  solace  of  this 
May-game  ;  for  he  was  conveyed 
leisurely  on  horseback,  bat  not  in 
any  ignominious  fashion,  through 
Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  to  the 
Tower,  and  from  thence  back  again 
unto  Westminster,  with  the  churm 
of  a  thousand  taunts  and  re- 
proaches. But  to  amend  the  show, 
there  followed  a  little  distance  of 
Perkin,  an  inward  counsellor  of 
his,  one  that  had  been  serjeant 
farrier  to  the  king.  This  fellow, 
when  Perkin  took  sanctuary,  chose 
rather  to  take  an  holy  habit  than 
an  holy  place,  and  clad  himself 
like  an  hermit,  and  in  that  weed 
wandered  about  the  country,  till 
he  was  discovered  and  taken.  But 
this  man  was  bound  hand  and  foot 
upon  the  horse,  and  came  not  back 
with  Perkin,  but  was  left  at  the 
Tower,  and  within  few  days  after 
executed.  Soon  after,  now  that 
Perkin  could  tell  better  what  him- 
self was,  he  was  diligently  ex- 
amined ;  and  after  his  confession 
taken,  an  extract  was  made  of 
such  parts  of  them  as  were  thought 
fit  to  be  divulged,  which  was 
printed  and  dispersed  abroad  ; 
wherein  the  king  did  himself  no 
right ;  for  as  there  was  a  laboured 
tale  of  particulars,  of  Perkin's 
father  and  mother,  and  grandsire 
and  grandmother,  and  uncles  and 
cousins,  by  names  and  sirnames, 
and  from  what  places  he  travelled 
up  and  down  ;  so  there  was  little 
or  nothing  to  impose  of  anything 
Anncer-r  ngns,   or    any 

sen  held  with 


him ;  nor  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy herself,  that  all  the  world 
did  take  knowledge  of,  as  the  person 
that  had  put  life  and  being  into  the 
whole  business,  so  much  as  named 
or  pointed  at.  So  that  men,  miss- 
ing of  that  they  looked  for, 
looked  about  for  they  knew  not 
what,  and  were  in  more  doubt 
than  before ;  but  the  king  chose 
rather  not  to  satisfy,  than  to  kindle 
coals.     *     *     *     * 

It  was  not  long  but  Perkin,  who 
was  made  of  quicksilver,  which  is 
hard  to  hold  or  imprison,  began 
to  stir.  For,  deceiving  his  keepers, 
he  took  him  to  his  heels,  and 
made  speed  to  the  sea-coasts.  But 
presently  all  corners  were  laid  for 
him,  and  such  diligent  pursuit  and 
search  made,  as  he  was  fain  to 
turn  back,  and  get  him  to  the 
house  of  Bethlehem,  called  the 
priory  of  Sheen  (which  had  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary),  and  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  prior 
of  that  monastery.  The  prior  was 
thought  an  holy  man,  and  much 
reverenced  in  those  days.  He 
came  to  the  king,  and  besought  the 
king  for  Perkin's  life  only,  leaving 
him  otherwise  to  the  king's  dis- 
cretion. Many  about  the  king 
were  again  more  hot  than  ever,  to 
have  the  king  take  him  forth  and 
hang  him.  But  the  king,  that 
had  an  high  stomach,  and  could 
not  hate  any  that  he  despised,  bid 
"  take  him  forth  and  set  the  knave 
in  the  stock ; "  and  so  promising 
the  prior  his  life,  he  caused  him 
to  be  brought  forth.  And  within 
two  or  three  days  after,  upon  a 
scaffold  set  up  in  the  palace  court 
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at  Westminster,  he  was  fettered 
and  Bet  in  the  stocks  for  the  whole 
day.  And  the  next  day  after,  the 
like  was  done  by  him  at  the  cross 
in  Cheapside,  and  in  both  places 
he  read  his  confession,  of  which 
we  made  mention  before }  and  was 
from  Cheapside  conveyed  and  laid 
up  in  the  Tower. 

But  it  was  ordained,  that  this 
winding -ivy    of    a    Plantagenet 
should  kill  the  true   tree  itself. 
For  Perkin,  after  he   had   been 
awhile  in  the  Tower,  began  to  in- 
sinuate   himself  into   the  favour 
and  kindness  of  his  keepers,  ser- 
vants  to    the   lieutenant   of    the 
Tower,  Sir  John  Digby,  being  four 
in  number  ;  Strangeways,  Blewet, 
Astwood,  and  Long  Roger.    These 
varlets,   with   mountains  of  pro- 
mises, he  sought  to  corrupt,  to  ob- 
tain his  escape ;  but  knowing  well, 
that  his  own  fortunes  were  made 
so  contemptible,  as  he  could  feed 
no  man's  hopes,  and  by  hopes  he 
must  work,  for  rewards  he  had 
none,  he  had  contrived  with  him- 
self a  vast  and  tragical  plot ;  which 
was,  to  draw  into   his  company 
Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, then  prisoner  in  the  Tower ; 
whom  the  weary  life  of  a  loug  im- 
prisonment, and  the  often  and  re- 
newing fears  of  being  put  to  death, 
had  softened  to  take  any  impres- 
sion   of  counsel  for   his   liberty. 
This  young  prince  he  thought  these 
servants  would  look  upon,  though 
not  upon  himself ;  and  therefore, 
after  that  by  some  message  by  one 
or  two  of  them,  he  had  tasted  of  the 
earl's  consent ;  it  was  agreed  that 
these  four  should  murder  their  mas- 


ter, the  lieutenant,  secretly,  in  the 
night,  and  make  their  best  of  such 
money  and  portable  goods  of  his, 
as  they  should  find  ready  at  hand, 
and  get  the  keys  of  the  Tower,  and 
presently  let  forth  Perkin  and  the 
earL  But  this  conspiracy  was  re- 
vealed in  time,  before  it  could  be 
executed.  And  in  this  again  the 
opinion  of  the  king's  great  wisdom 
did  surcharge  him  with  a  sinister 
fame,  that  Perkin  was  but  his  bait 
to  entrap  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
And  in  the  very  instant  while 
this  conspiracy  was  in  working, 
as  if  that  also  had  been  the  king's 
industry,  it  was  fatal,  that  there 
should  break  forth  a  counterfeit 
Earl  of  Warwick,  a  cordwainer's 
son,  whose  name  was  Ralph  Wil- 
ford ;  a  young  man  taught  and 
set  on  by  an  Augustin  friar,  called 
Patrick.  They  both  from  the 
parts  of  Suffolk  came  forwards 
into  Kent,  where  they  did  not  only 
privily  and  underhand  give  out 
that  this  Wilford  was  the  true 
Earl  of  Warwick,  but  also  the 
friar,  finding  some  light  credence 
in  the  people,  took  the  boldness 
in  the  pulpit  to  declare  as  much, 
and  to  incite  the  people  to  come 
in  to  his  aid.  Whereupon  they 
were  both  presently  apprehended, 
and  the  young  fellow  executed, 
and  the  friar  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment.  This  also 
happening  so  opportunely,  to  re- 
present the  danger  to  the  king's 
estate  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  thereby  to  colour  the  king's 
severity  that  followed  ;  together 
with  the  madness  of  the  friar  so 
vainly  and  desperately  to  divulge 
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a  treason,  before  it  had  gotten  any 
manner  of  strength :  and  the  sav- 
ing of  the  friar's  life,  which  never- 
theless was,  indeed,  but  the  privi- 
leges of  his  order  ;  and  the  pity 
in  the  common  people,  which  if  it 
run  in  a  strong  stream,  doth  ever 
cast  up  scandal  and  envy,  made  it 
generally  rather  talked  than  be- 
lieved that  all  was  but  the  king's 
device.  But  howsoever  it  were, 
hereupon  Perkin,  that  had  offend- 
ed against  grace  now  the  third  time, 
was  at  the  last  proceeded  with,  and 
by  commissioners  of  oyer  and  deter- 
miner, arraigned  at  Westminster, 
upon  divers  treasons  committed 


and  perpetrated  after  his  coming 
on  land,  within  this  kingdom,  for 
so  the  judges  advised,  for  that  he 
was  a  foreigner,  and  condemned, 
and  a  few  days  after  executed  at 
Tyburn ;  where  he  did  again 
openly  read  his  confession,  and 
take  it  upon  his  death  to  be  true. 
This  was  the  end  of  this  little 
cockatrice  of  a  king,  that  was  able 
to  destroy  those  that  did  not  espy 
him  first  It  was  one  of  the  longest 
plays  of  that  kind  that  hath  been 
in  memory,  and  might  perhaps 
have  had  another  end,  if  he  had 
not  met  with  a  king  both  wise, 
stout,  and  fortunate. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  FLODDEN. 

(Tytler's  History  of  Scotland.) 
1513. 


On  advancing  with  this  united 
force,  Surrey  despatched  Rouge 
Croix,  herald,  to  carry  his  challenge 
to  the  King  of  Scots,  which  was 
couched  in  the  usual  stately  terms 
of  feudal  defiance.  It  reproached 
him  with  having  broken  his  faith 
and  league,  which  had  been  so- 
lemnly pledged  to  the  King  of 
England,  in  thus  invading  his 
dominions, — and  offered  him  battle 
on  the  succeeding  Friday,  if  he 
would  be  content  to  remain  so 
long  in  England  and  accept  it 
Lord  Thomas  Howard  added  a 
message,  informing  the  king  that, 
as  high-admiral,  and  one  who  had 
borne  a  personal  share  in  the  action 
against  Andrew  Barton,  he  was 
now  ready  to  justify  the  death  of 
that  pirate,  for  which  purpose  he 
would  lead  the  vanguard,  where 
his  enemies,  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected as  little  mercy  as  he  meant 
to  grant  them,  would  be  sure  to 
find  him.  To  this  challenge 
James  instantly  replied  that  "  he 
desired  nothing  more  earnestly 
than  the  encounter,  and  would 
abide  the  battle  on  the  day  ap- 


pointed.'9 As  to  the  accusation  of 
broken  honour,  which  had  been 
brought  against  him,  he  desired 
his  herald  to  carry  a  broad  denial 
of  the  statement  "Our  bond 
and  promise,"  he  observed,  "  was 
to  remain  true  to  our  royal  bro- 
ther, so  long  as  he  maintained  his 
faith  with  us.  This  he  was  the 
first  to  break ;  we  have  desired 
redress,  and  have  been  denied  it ; 
we  have  warned  him  of  our  in- 
tended hostility, — a  courtesy  which 
he  has  refused  to  us ;  and  this  is 
our  just  quarrel,  which,  with  the 
grace  of  God,  we  shall  defend." 
These  mutual  messages  passed  on 
the  4th  of  September ;  and  on  the 
day  appointed,  Surrey  advanced 
against  the  enemy.  By  this  time, 
however,  the  distress  for  provi- 
sions, the  incessant  rains,  and  the 
obstinacy  of  the  king  in  wasting 
upon  his  pleasures,  and  his  obser- 
vation of  the  punctilios  of  chivalry, 
the  hours  which  might  have  been 
spent  in  active  warfare,  had  cre- 
ated dissatisfaction  in  the  soldiers, 
many  of  whom  deserted  with  the 
booty  they  had  already  collected, 
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so  that  in  a  short  time  the  army 
was  much  diminished  in  numbers. 
To  accept  the  challenge  of  his 
adversary,  and  permit  him  to 
appoint  a  day  for  the  encounter, 
was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
best  counsellors ;  and  he  might 
have  recollected  that,  in  circum- 
stances almost  similar,  two  great 
masters  in  war,  Douglas  and  Ran- 
dolph, had  treated  a  parallel  pro- 
posal of  Edward  the  Third  with  a 
sarcastic  refusal.  He  had  the 
sagacity,  however,  to  change  his 
first  encampment  for  a  stronger 
position  on  the  hill  of  Flodden, 
one  of  the  last  and  lowest  emi- 
nences which  detach  themselves 
from  the  range  of  the  Cheviots ; 
a  ground  skilfully  chosen,  inacces- 
sible on  both  flanks,  and  defended 
in  front  by  the  river  Till,  a  deep 
sluggish  stream,  which  wound  be- 
tween the  armies. 

On  advancing  and  reconnoitring 
the  spot,  Surrey,  who  despaired  of 
being  able  to  attack  the  Scots 
without  exposing  himself  to  the 
probability  of  defeat,  again  sent  a 
herald,  to  request  the  king  to  de- 
scend from  the  eminence  into  the 
plain.  He  complained  somewhat 
unreasonably  that  James  had 
"putte  himself  into  a  ground 
more  like  a  fortress  or  a  camp, 
than  any  indifferent  field  for 
battle  to  be  taxed  ;wl  and  hoping 
to  work  on  the  chivalrous  spirit 
of  the  monarch,  hinted  that  "  such 
conduct  did  not  sound  to  his  hon- 

1  Letter  of  Surrey ;  published  by 
Ellis,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  87  ;  dated  at 
'•  Woolerhaugh,  the  7th  day  of  Sept., 
at  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon." 


our  ; "  but  James  would  not  even 
admit  the  messenger  into  his  pre- 
sence.    So  far  all  had  succeeded, 
and  nothing  was  required  on  the 
part  of  the  king  but  patience.   He 
had  chosen  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion, had  fulfilled  his  agreement 
by  abiding    the    attack    of    the 
enemy  ;   and   such  was   the  dis- 
tress of  Surrey's  army  in  a  wasted 
country,  that  to  keep  it  longer 
together    was    impossible.       He 
attempted,  therefore,   a    decisive 
measure,  which  would  have   ap- 
peared   desperate  unless  he  had 
reckoned    upon  the    carelessness 
and  inexperience  of  his  opponent 
Passing  the  Till  on   the  8th  of 
September,   he    proceeded    along 
some  rugged  grounds  on  its  east 
side  to  Barmoor  Wood,  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the   Scottish 
position,  where  he  encamped  for 
the  night.     His  march  was  con- 
cealed from   the    enemy  by   an 
eminence  on  the   east  of  Ford ; 
but  that  the  manoeuvre  was  exe- 
cuted without  observation  or  in- 
terruption,  evinced    a    shameful 
negligence  in  the  Scottish   com- 
manders.   Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  he  marched  from  Bar- 
moor  Wood  in   a  north-westerly 
direction ;  and  then  turning  sud- 
denly to  the  eastward,  crossed  the 
Till  with  his  vanguard  and  artil- 
lery, which  was  commanded  by 
Lord  Howard,  'at  Twisel  Bridge, 
not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Till  and  the  Tweed,— whilst  the 
rear  division,   under    Surrey   in 
person,  passed  the  river  at  a  ford 
about  a  mile  higher  up. 

Whilst  these  movements  were 
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taking    place,    with    a    slowness 
which  afforded  ample  opportunity 
for  a  successful  attack,  the  Scot- 
tish king  remained  unaccountably 
passive.     His  veteran  officers  re- 
monstrated.     They   showed  him 
that  if  he  advanced  against  Surrey, 
when  the    enemy   were   defiling 
over  the  bridge  with  their  van- 
guard  separated  from   the    rear, 
there  was  every  chance  of  destroy- 
ing them  in  detail,  and  gaining  an 
easy  victory.     The  Earl  of  Angus, 
whose   age  and   experience  gave 
great  weight  to   his  advice,  im- 
plored him  either  to  assault  the 
English,  or  to  change  his  position 
by  a  retreat  ere  it  was  too  late  ; 
but  his  prudent  counsel  was  only 
received  by  a  cruel  taunt, — "  An- 
gus," said  the  king,  "  if  you  are 
afraid,   you   may   go    home ; "  a 
reproach  which  the  spirit  of  the 
old  baron  could  not  brook.    Burst- 
ing into  tears,  he  turned  mourn- 
fully  away,   observing   that    his 
former  life  might  have  spared  him 
such  a  rebuke  from  the  lips  of  his 
sovereign.      "My  age,"  said   he, 
"  renders  my  body  of  no  service, 
and  my  counsel  is  despised ;  but 
I  leave  my  two  sons  and  the  vas- 
sals of  Douglas  in  the  field  :  may 
the  result  be  glorious,  and  Angus's 
foreboding    unfounded  !"       The 
army  of  Surrey  was  still  marching 
across  the  bridge,  when  Borthwick, 
the  master  of  the  artillery,  fell  on 
his   knees   before  the  king,   and 
earnestly  solicited  permission  to 
bring  his  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
columns,   which   might   be   then 
done  with   the   most   destructive 
effect ;    but    James    commanded 


him  to  desist  on  peril  of  his 
head,  declaring  that  he  would 
meet  his  antagonist  on  equal 
terms  in  a  plain  field,  and  scorned 
to  avail  himself  of  sunn  an  advan- 
tage. The  counsel  of  Huntly  was 
equally  ineffectual  ;  the  remon- 
strance of  Lord  Lindsay  of  the 
Byres,  a  rough  warrior,  was  re- 
ceived by  James  with  such  vehe- 
ment indignation,  that  he  threat- 
ened on  his  return  to  hang  him 
up  at  his  own  gate.  Time  ran  on 
amidst  these  useless  altercations, 
and  the  opportunity  was  soon  irre- 
coverable. The  last  divisions  of 
Surrey's  force  had  disentangled 
themselves  from  the  narrow  bridge; 
the  rear  had  passed  the  ford  ;  and 
the  earl,  marshalling  his  army 
with  the  leisure  which  his  enemy 
allowed  him,  placed  his  entire 
line  between  James  and  his  own 
country.  He  was  thus  enabled, 
by  an  easy  and  gradual  ascent, 
which  led  to  Flodden,  to  march 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  ;  and, 
without  losing  his  advantage  for  a 
moment,  he  advanced  against  them 
in  full  array,  his  army  being  di- 
vided into  two  battles,  and  each 
battle  having  two  wings.1  On  be- 
coming aware  of  this,  the  king 
immediately  set  fire  to  the  tempo- 
rary huts  and  booths  of  his  en- 
campment, and  descended  the  hill, 
with  the  object  of  occupying  the 
eminence  on  which  the  village  of 
Brankston  is  built     His  army  was 

1  Original  Document  in  State  Paper 
Office,  entitled  "  Articles  of  the  Bataill, 
betwixt  the  Kyng  of  Scottis  and  the 
Erie  of  Surrey,  in  Brankston  FieJ ' 
9th  day  of  September." 
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divided  into  five  battles,  some  of 
which  had  assumed  the  form  of 
squares,  some  of  wedges  ;  and  all 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  about  a 
bow-shot  distance  from  each  other.1 
Their  march  was  conducted  in 
complete  silence  ;  and  the  clouds' 
of  smoke,  which  arose  from  the 
burning  camp,  being  driven  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  mutually 
concealed  the  armies ;  so  that 
when  the  breeze  freshened,  and 
the  misty  curtain  was  withdrawn, 
the  two  hosts  discovered  that  they 
were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  each  other.  The  arrangement 
of  both  armies  was  simple.  The 
van  of  the  English,  which  con- 
sisted of  ten  thousand  men,  di- 
vided into  a  centre  and  two  wings, 
was  led  by  Lord  Thomas  Howard  ; 
the  right  wing  being  entrusted  to 
his  brother,  Sir  Edmund,  and  the 
left  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable. 
In  the  main  centre  of  his  host 
Surrey  himself  commanded ;  the 
charge  of  the  rear  was  given  to 
Sir  Edward  Stanley ;  and  a  strong 
body  of  horse,  under  Lord  Dacre, 
formed  a  reserve.  Upon  the  part 
of  the  Scots,  the  Earls  of  Home 
and  Huntly  led  the  vanguard  or 
advance ;  the  king,  the  centre ;  and 
the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle, 
the  rear  :  near  which  was  the  re- 
serve, consisting  of  the  flower  of 
the  Lothians,  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  BothwelL  The  battle 
commenced  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon by  a  furious  charge  of  Huntly 
and  Home  upon  the  portion  of  the 
English  vanguard  under  Sir  Ed- 

1  Gazette  of  the  Battle  in  the  Her- 
ald's Office.   Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 


mund  Howard  :  which,  after  some 
resistance,  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, and  totally  routed.  Howard's 
banner  was  beaten  down  ;  and  he 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
falling  back  on  his  brother  the 
admiral's  division.  That  com- 
mander, dreading  the  consequences 
of  the  defeat,  instantly  despatched 
a  messenger  to  his  father,  Lord 
Surrey,  entreating  him  to  ex- 
tend his  line  with  all  speed,  and 
strengthen  the  van  by  drawing  up 
a  part  of  the  centre  on  its  left. 
The  manoeuvre  was  judicious,  but 
it  would  have  required  too  long  a 
time  to  execute  it ;  and  at  this 
critical  moment,  Lord  Dacre  gal- 
loped forward  with  his  cavalry,  to 
the  support  of  the  vanguard.2 
Nothing  could  have  been  more 
timely  than  this  assistance ;  he 
not  only  checked  the  career  of  the 
Scottish  earls,  but,  being  seconded 
by  the  intrepid  attack  of  the  ad- 
miral, drove  back  the  division  of 
Huntly  with  great  slaughter,  whilst 
Home's  men,  who  were  chiefly 
borderers,  imagining  they  had  al- 
ready gained  the  victory,  began  to 
disperse  and  pillage.  Dacre  and 
the  admiral  then  turned  their 
attack  against  another  portion  of 
the  Scottish  vanguard,*  led  by  the 
Earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrose, 
who  met  them  with  levelled  spears, 
and  resolutely  withstood  the  charge. 
Whilst  such  was  the  state  of  things 
on  the  right,  a  desperate  contest 
was  carried  on  between  James  and 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  the  centre. 
In  his  ardour,  however,  the  king 

*  Letter  of  Lord  Dacre  in  Pinkerton, 
vol.  ii.  p.  460. 
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forgot  that  the  duties  of  a  com- 
mander were  distinct  from  the  in- 
discriminate valour  of  a  knight ; 
he  placed  himself  in  the  front  of 
his  lances  and  billmen,  surrounded 
by  his  nobles,  who,  whilst  they 
pitied  the  gallant  weakness  of  such 
conduct,  disdained  to  leave  their 
sovereign  unsupported.1  The  first 
consequence  of  this  was  so  furious 
a  charge  upon  the  English  centre, 
that  its  ranks  were  broken ;  and 
for  a  while  the  standard  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  was  in  danger ;  but 
by  this  time  Lord  Dacre  and  the 
admiral  had  been  successful  in 
defeating  the  division  led  by 
Crawford  and  Montrose ;  and 
wheeling  towards  the  left,  they 
turned  their  whole  strength  against 
the  flank  of  the  Scottish  centre, 
which  wavered  under  the  shock, 
till  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  came  up 
with  the  reserve,  and  restored  the 
day  in  this  quarter.  On  the  right 
the  divisions  led  by  the  Earls  of 
Lennox  and  Argyle  were  composed 
chiefly  of  the  Highlanders  and 
Hemen  ;  the  Campbells,  Macleans, 
Macleods,  and  other  hardy  clans, 
who  were  dreadfully  galled  by  the 
discbarge  of  the  English  archers. 
Unable  to  reach  the  enemy  with 
their  broadswords  and  axes,  which 
formed  their  only  weapons,  and  at 
no  time  very  amenable  to  disci- 
pline, their  squadrons  began  to 
run  fiercely  forward,  eager  for 
closer  fight,  and  thoughtless  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  breaking  their 
array.2  It  was  to  little  purpose 
that  La   Motte  and  the  French 

1  Hall,  p.  562. 
3  Buchanan,  Xiii.  38. 


officers  who  were  with  him  at- 
tempted by  entreaties  and  blows 
to  restrain  them ;  they  neither 
understood  their  language  nor 
cared  for  their  violence,  but  threw 
themselves  sword  in  hand  upon 
the  English.  They  found,  how- 
ever, an  enemy  in  Sir  Edward 
Stanley,  whose  coolness  was  not 
to  be  surprised  in  this  manner. 
The  squares  of  English  pikemen 
stood  to  their  ground ;  and  al- 
though for  a  moment  the  shock  of 
the  mountaineers  was  terrible,  its 
force  once  sustained  became  spent 
with  its  own  violence,  and  nothing 
remained  but  a  disorganisation  so 
complete,  that  to  recover  their 
ranks  was  impossible.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  total  rout  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Scots,  accom- 
panied by  a  dreadful  slaughter,  in 
which,  amid  other  brave  men,  the 
Earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle  were 
slain.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
defeat  on  the  right,  the  centre, 
under  the  king,  still  maintained 
an  obstinate  and  dubious  conflict 
with  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  The 
determined  personal  valour  of 
James,  imprudent  as  it  was,  had 
the  effect  of  rousing  to  a  pitch  of 
desperate  courage  the  meanest  of 
the  private  soldiers,  and  the  ground 
becoming  soft  and  slippery  from 
blood,  they  pulled  off  their  boots 
and  shoes,  and  secured  a  firmer 
footing  by  fighting  in  their  hose. 
No  quarter  was  given  on  either 
side ;  and  the  combatants  were 
disputing  every  inch  of  ground, 
when  Stanley,  without  losing  his 
time  in  pursuit  of  the  Highlanders, 
drew  back  his  division,  and  impe- 
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tuously  charged  the  rear  of  the 
Scottish  centre.  It  was  now  late 
in  the  evening,  and  this  movement 
was  decisive.  Pressed  on  the  flank 
by  Dacre  and  the  admiral,  opposed 
in  front  by  Surrey,  and  now  at- 
tacked in  the  rear  by  Stanley,  the 
king's  battle  fought  with  fearful 
odds  against  it ;  yet  James  con- 
tinued by  hig  voice  and  his  ges- 
tures to  animate  his  soldiers,  and 
the  contest  was  still  uncertain 
when  he  fell  pierced  with  an 
arrow,  and  mortally  wounded  in 
the  head  by  a  bill,  within  a  few 
paces  from  the  English  earl,  his 
antagonist.  The  death  of  their 
sovereign  seemed  only  to  animate 
the  fury  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
who  threw  themselves  into  a  circle 
round  the  body,  and  defended  it 
till  darkness  separated  the  com- 
batants. At  this  time  Surrey  was 
uncertain  of  the  result  of  the 
battle  ;  the  remains  of  the  enemy's 
centre  still  held  the  field  ;  Home 
with  his  Borderers  hovered  on  the 
left,  and  the  commander  wisely 
allowed  neither  pursuit  nor  plun- 
der, but  drew  off  his  men,  and 
kept  a  strict  watch  during  the 
night.  When  the  morning  broke, 
the  Scottish  artillery  were  seen 
standing  deserted  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  their  defenders  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  earl  ordered 
thanks  to  be  given  for  a  victory 
which  was  no  longer  doubtful, 
lie  then  created  forty  knights  on 
the  field,  and  permitted  Lord  Dacre 
to  follow  the  retreat ;  yet,  even 
after  all  this,  a  body  of  the  Scots 
appeared  unbroken  upon  a  hill, 
about  to  charge  the  lord 
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admiral,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  position  by  a 
discharge  of  the  English  ordnance.1 
The  soldiers  then  ransacked  the 
camp,  and  seized  the  artillery 
which  had  been  abandoned.  It 
consisted  of  seventeen  cannon,  of 
various  shapes  and  dimensions, 
amongst  which  were  six  guns  ad- 
mirable for  their  fabric  and  beauty, 
named  by  the  late  monarch  the 
Six  Sisters,  which  Surrey  boasted 
were  longer  and  larger  than  any 
in  the  arsenal  of  the  King  of 
England.  The  loss  of  the  Scots 
in  this  fatal  battle  amounted  to 
about  ten  thousand  men.2  Of  these 

* 

a  great  proportion  were  of  high 
rank  ;  the  remainder  being  com- 
posed of  the  gentry,  the  farmers, 
and  landed  yeomanry,  who  dis- 
dained to  fly  when  their  sovereign 
and  his  nobles  lay  stretched  in 
heaps  around  them.  Amongst  the 
slain  were  thirteen  earls — Craw- 
ford, Montrose,  Huntly,  Lennox, 
Argyle,  Errol,  Athole,  Morton, 
Cassillis,  Bothwell,  Rothes,  Caith- 
ness, and  Glencairn,  the  king's 
natural  son,  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  had  been  educated 
abroad  by  Erasmus,  the  Bishops 
of  Caithness  and  the  Isles,  the 
Abbots  of  Inchaffray  and  Kilwin- 
ning, and  the  Dean  of  Glasgow. 
To  these  we  must  add  fifteen  lords 
and  chiefs  of  clans  :  amongst  whom 
were  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Glenurcha,  Lauchlan  Maclean  of 

1  Hall,  in  Weber's  "  Flodden  Field," 
p.  364. 

8  Original  Gazette  of  the  battle,  pre- 
served in  the  Herald's  Office,  London. 
Apud  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 
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Dowart,  Campbell  of  Lawers,  and 
five  peers'  eldest  sons,  besides  La 
Motte,  the  French  ambassador,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  king.  The 
names  of  the  gentry  who  fell  are 
too  numerous  for  recapitulation, 
since  there  were  few  families  of 
note  in  Scotland  which  did  not 
lose  one  relative  or  another,  whilst 
some  houses  had  to  weep  the  death 
of  all  It  is  from  this  cause  that 
the  sensations  of  sorrow  and  na- 
tional lamentation  occasioned  by 
the  defeat  were  peculiarly  poignant 
and  lasting ;  so  that  to  this  day 
few  Scotsmen  can  hear  the  name 
of  Flodden  without  a  shudder  of 
gloomy  regret.  The  body  of 
James  was  found  on  the  morrow 
amongst  the  thickest  of  the  slain, 
and  recognised  by  Lord  Dacre,  al- 
though much  disfigured  by  wounds. 
It  was  carried  to  Berwick,  and  ul- 
timately interred  at  Richmond. 
In  Scotland,  however,  the  affection 
of  the  people  for  their  monarch  led 


them  to  disbelieve  the  account  of 
his  death  ;  it  was  well  known  that 
several  of  his  nobles  had  worn  in 
the  battle  a  dress  similar  to  the 
king's  ;  and  to  this  we  may  pro- 
bably trace  a  report  that  James 
had  been  seen  alive  after  his 
defeat  Many  long  and  fondly 
believed  that,  in  completion  of  a 
religious  vow,  he  had  travelled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  would  return  to 
claim  the  crown.1 

1  Godwin  in  his  Annals,  p.  22,  men- 
tions, "that  when  James's  body  was 
found,  his  neck  was  opened  in  the 
middle  with  a. wide  wound,  his  left 
hand,  almost  cut  off  in  two  places,  did 
scarce  hang  to  his  arm,  and  the  archers 
had  shot  him  in  many  places  of  his 
body. "  The  sword  and  dagger  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch  are  to  be  seen  at 
this  day  preserved  in  the  College  of 
Arms  in  London,  and  have  been  en- 
graved by  the  late  Mr.  Weber  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  "  Battle  of  Flodden 
Field,  an  ancient  poem  published  by 
that  author. 
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Who  shall  describe  Mexico— the 
Mexico  of  that  age  ?  It  ought  to 
be  one  who  had  seen  all  the  won- 
ders of  the  world  ;  and  he  should 
have  for  an  audience  those  who 
had  dwelt  in  Venice  and  Constan- 
tinople, who  had  looked  down 
upon  Granada  from  the  Alhambra, 
and  who  had  studied  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  seen  or  known  of  the 
hundred-gated  Thebes  of  Babylon 
and  of  Nineveh. 

The  especial  attributes  of  the 
most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world 
were  here  conjoined  ;  and  that 
which  was  the  sole  boast  of  many 
a  world-renowned  name  formed 
but  one  of  the  charms  of  this 
enchantress  among  cities.  Well 
might  the  rude  Spanish  soldier 
find  no  parallel  but  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  favourite  romance.1 
Like  Granada,  encircled  but  not 
frowned  upon  by  mountains,  fond- 
led and  adorned  by  water,  like 
Venice ;  as  grand  in  its  build- 
ings as  Babylon  of  old  ;  and  rich 
with  gardens,  like  Damascus ; — 
the  great  city  of  Mexico  was  at 
1  Amadis  dc  GauL 


that  time  the  fairest  in  the  world, 
and  has  never  since  been  equalled. 
Like  some  rare  woman  of  choicest 
parentage,  the  descendant  of  two 
royal  houses  far  apart,  who  joins 
the  soft,  subtle,  graceful  beauty  of 
the  south  to  the  fair,  blue-eyed, 
blushing  beauty  of  the  north,  and 
aits  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  all 
beholders — so  sat  Mexico  upon 
the  waters,  with  a  diadem  of 
gleaming  towers,  a  fair  expanse  of 
flowery  meadows  on  her  breast,  a 
circle  of  mountains  as  her  zone, 
and,  not  unwomanlike,  rejoicing 
in  the  reflection  of  her  beautiful 
self  from  the  innumerable  mirrors 
which  were  framed  by  her  streets, 
her  courts,  her  palaces,  and  her 
temples. 

Neither  was  hers  a  beauty  like 
that  of  many  cities,  which  gratifies 
the  eye  at  a  distance,  but  which 
diminishes  at  each  advancing  step 
of  the  beholder,  till  it  absolutely 
degenerates  into  squalidity.  She 
was  beautiful  when  seen  from  afar  ; 
she  still  retained  her  beauty  when 
narrowly  examined  by  the  impar- 
tial and  scrupulous  traveller.   She 
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was  the  city  not  only  of  a  great 
king,  but  of  an  industrious  and 
thriving  people. 

If  we  descend  into  details,  we 
shall  see  that  the  above  descrip- 
tion is  not  fanciful  nor  exaggerated. 
Mexico  was  situated  in  a  great 
salt  lake,  communicating  with  a 
fresh  water  lake.  It  was  ap- 
proached by  three  principal  cause- 
ways of  great  breadth,  constructed 
of  solid  masonry,  which,  to  use  the 
picturesque  language  of  the  Spa- 
niards, were  two  lances  in  breadth. 
The  length  of  one  of  these  cause- 
ways was  two  leagues,  and  that  of 
another  a  league  and  a  half,  and 
these  two  ample  causeways  united 
in  the  middle  of  the  city,  where 
stood  the  great  temple.  At  the 
ends  of  these  causeways  were 
wooden  drawbridges,  so  that  com- 
munication could  be  cut  off  be- 
tween the  causeways  and  the  town, 
which  would  thus  become  a  citadel. 
There  was  also  an  aqueduct  which 
communicated  with  the  mainland, 
consisting  of  two  separate  lines  of 
work  in  masonry,  in  order  that  if 
one  should  need  repair,  the  supply 
of  water  for  the  city  might  not  be 
interrupted. 

The  streets  were  the  most  vari- 
ous in  construction  that  have  ever 
been  seen  in  any  city  in  the  world. 
Some  were  of  dry  land,  others 
wholly  of  water;  others,  again, 
had  pathways  of  pavement,  while 
in  the  centre  there  was  room  for 
boats.  The  foot  passengers  could 
talk  with  those  in  the  boats.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  a  city  so  con- 
structed requires  a  circumspect  and 
polite  population. 


Palaces  are  commonplace  things 
to  describe  ;  but  the  abodes  of  the 
Mexican  kings  were  not  like  the 
petty  palaces  of  Northern  princes. 
One  of  the  most  observant  of  these 
Spaniards  who  first  saw  these  won- 
ders, speaks  of  a  palace  of  Monte- 
zuma's, in  which  there  was  a  room 
where  three  thousand  persons  could 
be  well  accommodated,  and  on  the 
terrace-like  roof  of  which  a  splen- 
did tournament  might  have  been 
given. 

There  was  a  market-place  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  the  city  of  Sala- 
manca, surrounded  with  porticoes, 
in  which  there  was  room  for  fifty 
thousand  people  to  buy  and  sell. 

The  great  temple  of  the  city 
maintained  its  due  proportion  of 
magnificence.  In  the  plan  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  a  very  early  edition  of 
the  letters  of  Cortes,  published  at 
Nuremberg,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  one  that  Cortes  sent  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  I  observe  that 
the  space  allotted  to  the  temple  is 
twenty  times  as  great  as  that 
allotted  to  the  market-place.  In- 
deed, the  sacred  enclosure  was  in 
itself  a  town ;  and  Cortes,  who 
seldom  stops  in  his  terrible  narra- 
tive to  indulge  in  praise  or  in 
needless  description,  says  that  no 
human  tongue  could  explain  the 
grandeur  and  the  peculiarities  of 
this  temple.  Cortes  uses  the  word 
"  temple,"  but  it  might  rather  be 
called  a  sacred  city,  as  it  contained 
many  temples  and  the  abodes  of 
all  the  priests  and  virgins  who 
ministered  at  them,  also  a  univer- 
sity and  an  arsenal.     It  was  en- 
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closed  by  lofty  stone  walls,  and 
was  entered  by  four  portals,  sur- 
mounted by  bastions.  No  less 
than  twenty  truncated  pyramids 
of  solid  masonry,  faced  with  a 
polished  surface  of  white  cement 
that  shone  like  silver  in  the  sun, 
rose  up  from  within  that  enclosure. 
High  over  them  all  towered  the 
great  temple  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  war.  This,  like  the  rest,  was 
a  truncated  pyramid,  with  ledges 
round  it,  and  with  two  small 
towers  upon  the  summit,  in  which 
were  placed  the  images  of  the 
great  god  of  war  (Huitzilopochtli) 
and  of  the  principal  deity  of  all 
(Tezcatlipuk),  the  Mexican  Jupiter. 
It  is  sad  to  own  that  an  entrance 
into  these  fair-seeming  buildings 
would  have  gone  far  to  dissipate 
the  admiration  which  a  traveller 
— if  we  may  imagine  one  preced- 
ing Cortes — would,  up  to  this 
moment,  have  felt  for  Mexico. 
The  temples  and  palaces,  the 
polished  glistening  towers,  the 
aviaries,  the  terraces,  the  gardens 
on  the  house-tops  (many-coloured, 
for  they  were  not  like  those  at 
Damascus,  where  only  the  rose 
and  the  jasmine  are  to  be  seen), 
in  a  word,  the  bright,  lively,  and 
lovely  city  would  have  been  for- 
gotten in  the  vast  disgust  that 
would  have  filled  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  when  he  saw  the  foul, 
blood-besmeared  idols  with  the 
palpitating  hearts  of  that  day's 
victims  lying  before  them,  and 
the  black  clothed,  filthy,  unkempt 
priests  ministering  to  these  hideous 
compositions  of  paste  and  human 
blood.     "Let  the  stern    Cortes 


enter,"  is  the  cry  which  the 
amazed  spectator  would  have  ut- 
tered when  he  saw  these  horrors, 
and  thought  of  the  armed  men 
who  were  coming  to  destroy  them ; 
and  yet  this  conjunction,  which 
was  to  be  met  with  at  Mexico,  of 
beauty  and  horror,  is  no  new 
thing,  and  something  very  like  it 
may  be  discovered  in  other  guise 
throughout  the  world]  Civilisa- 
tion side  by  side  with  utter  bar- 
barism !  Such  is  the  contrast  to 
be  found  in  the  present  age  too  ; 
and  such,  perhaps,  in  each  of  our- 
selves. And  so,  with  some  feeling 
of  pity,  even  for  a  nation  of  cruel 
and  bloodthirsty  idolaters,  we  may 
contemplate  the  arrival  of  the 
avenger  as  he  makes  his  entry 
into  Mexico.     *     *     *     * 

The  route  by  which  Cortes  en- 
tered Mexico  was  along  the  great 
causeway  which  led  fromlztapalpa. 
As  he  approached  the  city,  he  was 
met  by  a  thousand  Mexican  nobles 
richly  clad,  who,  after  the  fashion 
of  their  country,  saluted  him  by 
laying  their  hands  in  the  dust, 
and  then  kissing  them.  This 
ceremony,  as  it  was  performed  by 
each  one  separately,  occupied  more 
than  an  hour.  Cortes  then  passed 
over  the  drawbridge  which  led  into 
the  city,  and  was  received  there  by 
Montezuma.  The  monarch  had 
been  borne  from  the  city  in  a  rich 
litter,  but  when  he  approached  the 
bridge  he  descended  to  receive 
Cortes,  being  supported  on  the 
arms  of  his  brother  and  his 
nephew,  the  kings  of  Tezcuco  and 
Iztapalpa.  A  gorgeous  pall,  of 
which  the  groundwork  was  either 
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green  feathers,  or  made  to  repre- 
sent green  feathers,  was  exquisitely 
adorned  with  pendent  embroidery 
of  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  precious 
stones.  This  pall,  or  canopy,  was 
held  over  him  by  four  great  lords. 
He  wore  a  mantle  rich  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  ;  on  his  head 
a  mitred  diadem  of  gold,  and  on 
his  feet  golden  sandals,  richly 
embossed,  "after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients."  The  subordinate 
kings  were  barefooted,  though 
dressed  in  other  respects  as  mag- 
nificently as  Montezuma.  The 
Spanish  general  descended  from 
his  horse,  and  would  have  em- 
braced the  Mexican  monarch.  But 
this  gesture  did  not  accord  with 
the  notions  of  reverence  enter- 
tained by  the  Mexicans  for  their 
kings ;  and  Cortes  was  prevented 
from  executing  this  friendly  but 
familiar  intention  of  his.  They 
interchanged  presents,  however, 
Cortes  throwing  round  Monte- 
zuma's neck  a  collar  made  (some- 
what significantly)  of  false  pearls 
and  diamonds  ;  while  Montezuma, 
as  they  went  farther  on,  gave  the 
Spanish  general  two  collars  made 
of  shells,  which  the  Mexicans 
valued  much,  each  collar  being 
adorned  with  eight  golden  pen- 
dants in  the  form  of  crawfish, 
admirably  wrought  The  proces- 
sion then  moved  on  with  all  due 
pomp  into  the  town,  for  the  stately 
Spaniard  was  the  man  of  the  Old 
World  who  understood  pomp 
nearly  as  well  as  any  of  these 
despots  of  the  New  World.  The 
eyes  of  the  beholders,  familiar 
with  the  aspect  of  gold  and  jewels, 


were,  doubtless,  fixed  on  the  won- 
drous animals  that  came  foaming 
and  caracolling  along.  Behind 
them  all  rode  Death,  but  no  one 
saw  him. 

Mexico  being  such  a  city  as  I 
have  described,  was  pre-eminently 
adapted  for  the  display  of  a  great 
concourse  of  human  beings.  By 
land  and  by  water,  on  the  towers, 
on  the  temples,  at  all  heights  of 
these  truncated  pyramids,  were 
clustered  human  beings  to  gaze 
upon  the  strangers.  The  crowds 
that  came  to  see  the  Spaniards 
made  the  spectacle  very  grand, 
but  did  not  add  to  their  sense  of 
security.  Indeed,  as  they  march- 
ed along  this  narrow  causeway, 
intersected  by  various  bridges  of 
which  they  well  knew  the  use 
that  might  be  made  in  war,  they 
must  have  felt,  as  one  of  them 
owns  he  did  feel,  considerable  ap- 
prehension. The  wary  counsel 
that  had  been  given  to  them  by 
the  Tlascalans  and  the  other  ene- 
mies of  Montezuma,  was  sure  on 
this  occasion  to  be  present  to  the 
minds  of  some  of  them,  but,  no 
doubt,  they  all  marched  on  with 
soldierly  composure  to  the  quarters 
which  Montezuma  had  prepared 
for  them.  These  were  in  the 
palace  of  his  father,  a  previous 
sovereign  of  Mexico.  Having 
conducted  the  Spaniards  thither, 
he  left  them  to  refresh  themselves 
after  the  fatigues  of  their  journey. 

The  memorable  day  on  which 
Cortes  and  his  companions  entered 
Mexico  was  the  8th  November 
1519.  Their  number  was  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty.     In  a  time 
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of  extraordinary  festivity  they 
would  have  formed  but  a  poor 
and  mean  sacrifice  to  have  been 
offered  to  the  Mexican  gods.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  very  least 
number  at  which  the  population 
of  Mexico  can  be  estimated  is 
three  hundred  thousand,  and  I 
conceive  it  to  have  been  much 
larger.     *     *     *     * 

Cortes  communicated  to  his 
soldiers  his  intention  of  seizing 
Montezuma,  and  they,  according 
to  Bernal  Diaz,  passed  the  night 
in  prayer  to  the  Lord,  "  that  the 
enterprise  might  be  so  conducted 
as  to  redound  to  His  holy  service." 
In  the  morning,  careful  prepara- 
tions having  been  made,  Cortes 
went  to  the  palace,  accompanied 
by  five  of  his  principal  captains, 
and  his  two  interpreters,  Jeronimo 
de  Aguilar  and  Donna  Marina. 
So  cautious  a  general  took  care  to 
keep  up  the  line  of  communication 
between  his  advanced  position  and 
the  main  body  of  his  forces  in  the 
fortress,  by  stationing  parties  of 
his  men  at  the  point,  where  four 
streets  met.  When  arrived  at  the 
palace,  Cortes,  according  to  his  own 
account,  began  by  talking  play- 
fully to  Montezuma,  who  gave 
him  on  that  occasion  some  golden 
ornaments  and  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters. The  Spanish  general  then 
turned  the  discourse  to  the  affair 
of  Almeida,  and  to  the  loss  of  the 
Spaniards  under  Escalante,  in 
which  a  certain  unfortunate 
cacique  was  concerned,  whose 
name,  as  corrupted  by  Spanish 
pronunciation,  was  Qualpopoca. 
"ortes,  who,  as  Bernal  Diaz  says, 


"  did  not  care  a  chestnut  about  the 
matter"  (no  lo  tenia  en  una  castand), 
made  it  out  to  be  a  concern  of  the 
most  serious  nature.  He  was  an- 
swerable, he  declared,  to  his  king 
for  the  Spaniards  who  had  been 
killed,  and  Qualpopoca  had  said 
that  it  was  by  Montezuma's  orders 
he  had  committed  this  assault. 
The  monarch  immediately  took 
from  his  wrist  a  bracelet  with  a 
seal  bearing  the  effigy  of  the 
Mexican  god  of  war,  and  giving  it 
in  charge  to  some  of  his  attendants, 
ordered  that  they  should  go  to  the 
scene  of  this  skirmish  between  the 
Spaniards  and  his  people,  that  they 
should  inquire  into  the  matter  and 
bring  Qualpopoca  bound  before 
him. 

This  was  a  very  prompt  pro- 
cedure, and  Cortes  thanked  the 
monarch  for  it,  but  said  that,  till 
the  matter  was  cleared  up,  Monte- 
zuma must  come  and  live  with  the 
Spaniards  in  their  quarters,  which, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  they 
had  taken  care  to  make  a  strong 
post  o£  The  Spanish  general 
begged  Montezuma  not  to  be  an- 
noyed at  this  request,  saying  that 
he  was  not  to  be  a  prisoner,  but 
was  to  conduct  his  government  as 
before,  and  that  he  should  occupy 
what  apartments  he  pleased,  and, 
indeed,  that  he  would  have  the 
Spaniards  in  addition  to  his  own 
attendants  to  serve  him  in  what- 
soever he  should  command. 

But  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
all  these  soothing  words  were  not 
even  heard  by  the  Mexican  mon- 
arch, who  sat  stupified  by  the  vast 
audacity  of  the  demand.      Here 
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as  a  man  into  whose  eyes  other 
en  had    not  ventured  to  look ; 
ho  was  accustomed,  when  rarely 
e  moved  from  his  palace,  to  see 
le    crowd    prostrate   themselves 
ef ore  him  as  he  went  along,  as  if 
e  were  indeed  a  god  who  never 
Bt   foot    upon  the  ground ;  and 
ow    in    his   own   palace,   unde- 
nted, not  bound,  with  nothing 
o  prepare  him  by  degrees  for  such 
.  fearful  descent  of  dignity,  he  was 
isked  by  a  few  strangers  whom  he 
lad  sought  to  gain  by  hospitality, 
ind  to  whom  he  had  just  given 
rich    presents,  to   become    their 
prisoner  in  the  very  quarters  which 
he  had  himself  graciously  appoint- 
ed for  their  entertainment     It  is 
a  large  assertion  to  make  of  any- 
thing that  it  is  the  superlative  of 
its  kind  ;  but  it  must,  I  think,  be 
admitted    that    the    demand    of 
Cortes  was  the   most   audacious 
that  was  ever  made,  and  showed  a 
degree  of  impudence  (there  is  no 
other  fitting  word)  bordering  on 
the  heroic.     At  this  day,  though 
we  have  all  known  the  story  from 
childhood,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a 
new  thing ;  and  we  still  wonder 
what  Montezuma  will  say  in  reply 
to  Cortes. 

The  monarch's  answer,  when  he 
could  speak  at  all,  was  the  follow- 
ing:— "I  am  not  one  of  those 
persons  who  are  put  in  prison. 
Even  if  I  were  to  consent,  my 
subjects  would  never  permit  it." 

Cortes  urged  his  reasons  why 
Montezuma  should  adopt  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  as  these  reasons  were  based 
upon  falsehood,  it  is  no  wonder 


that,  even  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  his  followers,  he  should  have 
appeared  to  have  the  worse  of  the 
argument  This  controversy  lasted 
some  time,  and  Cortes  himself 
speaks  of  the  prolixity  of  the  dis- 
course, and  betrays  all  the  inso- 
lence of  a  conqueror  when  he  de- 
clares that  it  is  needless  to  give 
an  account  of  all  that  passed,  as 
not  being  substantial  to  the  case. 

Meanwhile  the  peril  of  the 
Spaniard  was  increasing  and  the 
patience  of  these  fierce  men  was 
fast  passing  away,  when  one  of 
them,  a  man  with  a  harsh  voice, 
exclaimed,  u  What  is  the  use  of  all 
these  words  ?  Let  him  yield  him- 
self our  prisoner,  or  we  will  this 
instant  stab  him.  Wherefore  tell 
him  that  if  he  cries  out,  or  makes 
disturbance,  we  must  kill  him, 
for  it  is  more  important  in  thi* 
conjuncture  that  we  should  secure 
our  own  lives  than  lose  them." 
Montezuma  turned  to  Donna 
Marina  for  the  meaning  of  this 
fierce  utterance ;  and  we  cannot 
but  be  glad  it  was  a  woman  who 
had  to  interpret  these  rough  words 
to  the  falling  monarch,  and  even 
to  play  the  part  of  counsellor  as 
well  as  interpreter.  She  begged 
him  to  go  with  the  Spaniards 
without  any  resistance,  for  she 
said  she  knew  that  they  would 
honour  him  much,  like  a  great 
lord  that  he  was,  and  that  on  the 
other  side  lay  the  danger  of  imme- 
diate death. 

The  unfortunate  Montezuma 
now  made  a  last  attempt  to 
obviate  the  dire  indignity.  Ho 
said,  "My   Lord    Malinche,  may 
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this  please  you  ?  I  have  one  son 
and  two  daughters,  legitimate. 
Take  them  as  hostages,,  and  do 
not  put  this  affront  on  me.  What 
will  my  nobles  say  if  they  see  me 
borne  away  as  a  prisoner  ?"  But 
Cortes  was  not  the  man  to  swerve 
in  the  least  from  his  purpose,  and 
he  said  that  Montezuma  must  come 
with  them,  and  that  no  other 
thing  would  do. 

The  monarch  was  obliged  to 
yield.  It  is  said,  and  is  not 
improbable,  that,  he  was  urged  to 
declare  that  he  acted  thus  in 
obedience  to  a  response  given  by 
Huitzilopochtli,  the  Mexican  god 
of  war,  though  this  was  hardly 
the  fitting  deity  to  choose  as  the 
imputed  instrument  of  such  ignoble 
counsel. 

Orders  were  instantly  given  to 
prepare  apartments  for  Montezuma 
in  the  Spaniards'  quarters.  The 
Mexican  nobles,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  bear  his  litter,  came  at  his 
bidding  and  prepared  themselves, 
barefooted,  with  their  accustomed 
humility,  and  with  more  than 
their  accustomed  affection,  to  place 
the  litter  on  their  shoulders.  But 
as  all  pomp  and  state,  even  in  the 
mightiest  monarchies,  requires 
some  time  for  arrangement  and 
preparation,  it  appears  that   the 


equipage  itself  was  but  a  poor 
one.  And  so,  in  a  sorry  manner, 
borne  by  his  weeping  nobles,  and 
in  deep  silence,  Montezuma  quitted 
his  palace  never  to  return.  He 
was  forthwith  taken  to  the  Spanish 
quarters.  On  his  way  he  encoun- 
tared  throngs  of  his  faithful  sub- 
jects, who,  though  they  could 
hardly  be  aware  of  what  the 
transaction  meant,  would,  at  the 
slightest  nod  of  the  monarch,  have 
thrown  themselves  upon  the  swords 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  devotion  of  a  people  who 
believed  in  their  king  as  the 
greatest  of  men,  and  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  their  gods  on  earth. 

But  no  such  signal  came. 
Slowly  and  silently  the  litter 
passed  onwards;  and  it  must 
have  been  with  strange  misgivings 
that  the  people  saw  their  monarch 
encompassed  by  those  whom  they 
had  long  known  to  be  their  ene- 
mies, the  Tlascalan  allies  of  Cortes, 
and  by  a  strange  race  of  bearded, 
armed  men,  who  seemed,  as  it 
were,  to  have  risen  from  the  earth 
to  appal  their  nobles  and  to  affront 
their  religion. 

This  is  an  unparalleled  trans- 
action. There  is  nothing  like  it, 
I  believe,  in  the  annals  of  the 
world. 
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Now  the  King  of  France  thought 
that  the  King  of  England  and  he 
should  meet  in  the  field,  in  tents 
and  pavilions,  as  had  been  for- 
merly agreed ;  and  the  said  lord 
had  made  the  most  beautiful  tents 
that  were    ever    seen,   and    the 
greatest  number.    And  the  prin- 
cipal ones  were  of  cloth  of  gold 
within  and    without  ;    so   many 
chambers,  halls  and  galleries,  all 
full  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  linen 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
and    other     such    things.      And 
there  were  above  the  said  tents 
many  devices  and  ornaments  of 
gold  ;  and  when  they  were  spread 
out  to   the   sun  it    made   them 
splendid  to  look  upon.     And  on 
that  of  the  king  there  was  a  St. 
Michael,  all  of  gold,  that  it  might 
be  known  from  the  rest ;  but  it 
was  hollow  inside.    Now  that  I 
have  devised  to  you  the  equipage 
of  the  King  of  France,  I  must  de- 
scribe also  that  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, which  only  made  one  man- 
sion,   but    it    was    much    more 
beautiful  than  that  of  the  French, 
and  of  little  cost     And  the  said 


house  was  at  the  gates  of  Guisnes, 
quite  near  the  castle,  and  it  was 
of  marvellous  bigness;  and  the 
said  house  was  all  of  wood,  of 
linen,  and  of  glass,  and  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  glass  work  that  had 
ever  been  seen,  for  half  of  the 
house  was  all  of  glass,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  it  looked  very  bright 
And  the  house  had  four  parts,  in 
the  least  of  which  a  prince  might 
have  been  lodged,  ibid  the  court 
was  of  good  size,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  said  court,  and  before  the 
gate,  were  two  fine  fountains  which 
spouted  through  three  pipes,  the 
one  ippocras,  the  other  wine,  and 
the  other  water;  and  inside  the 
house  made  the  most  splendid 
lodging  that  man  could  see.  And 
the  chapel,  of  wonderful  size,  and 
well  furnished,  both  with  relics 
and  all  other  ornaments ;  and  I 
assure  you  that  if  all  that  was 
well  provided,  so  also  were  the 
cellars,  for  during  the  journey 
the  houses  of  both  prisoners  were 
not  shut  to  any  one. 

They  being  come,  to  wit  the 
|  King  of  France  to  Ardres,  and  the 
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King  of  England  to  Guisnes,  were 
there  eight  days  to  consider  their 
affairs.  And  during  the  said  time 
the  princes  of  France  and  the 
council  of  the  king  went  and 
came  often  towards  the  King  of 
England,  to  settle  the  said  matters ; 
and  from  the  side  of  the  English 
also,  and,  among  others,  the  legate, 
who  had  the  whole  government  of 
the  kingdom  of  England.  The 
meeting  of  the  said  princes  was 
arranged  with  great  difficulty. 
And  the  King  of  France  was  very 
sorry  that  they  did  not  accord 
their  faith,  one  to  another ;  and 
they  were  three  or  four  days  over 
these  disputes,  and  there  was  still 
something  left  to  say  two  hours 
before  they  met  each  other. 

The  matter  being  undertaken 
and  determined,  the  interview  of 
the  two  princes  was  fixed  for  a  cer- 
tain day,  which  was  a  Sunday.  This 
done,  the  said  princes  took  thought 
what  people  they  should  take  with 
them,  and  agreed  to  bring  each 
two  men  ;  and  at  the  tent  where 
they  were  to  see  one  another  at- 
tended the  legate  of  England,  and 
Eobertet  on  the  side  of  the  King 
of  France,  who  had  the  papers  of 
their  masters.  And  the  King  of 
France  brought  with  him  Monsieur 
de  Bourbon  and  Monsieur  L' Ad- 
miral ;  and  the  King  of  England 
had  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  And  the  said 
camp  was  all  surrounded  with 
barriers,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  ball's  throw  from  the  tent,  and 
each  had  four  hundred  men  for 
their  guard,  and  the  princes  of 


the  two  houses,  and  each  prince  a 
nobleman  with  him;  and  there 
were  three  hundred  archers  of  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  hundred 
Swiss  that  L'Advantureux  com- 
manded ;  and  the  King  of  England 
had  four  hundred  archers.  And 
in  thia  good  array  they  came  to 
the  barriers,  and  when  they  saw 
each  other  approach,  the  said 
guards  remained  at  the  barriers, 
and  the  two  princes  passed  beyond 
with  the  two  persons  aforesaid, 
and  came  to  embrace  one  another 
on  horseback,  and  madewondrously 
good  countenance  to  each  other ; 
and  in  embracing  the  King  of 
France,  the  horse  of  the  King  of 
England  stumbled ;  and  each  had 
his  lackey,  who  took  the  horses. 
And  they  entered  within  the  pavi- 
lion on  foot,  and  began  to  embrace 
one  another  anew,  and  made  more 
good  cheer  than  ever ;  and  when 
the  King  of  England  was  seated  he 
himself  took  the  articles  and  be- 
gan to  read  them.  And  when  he 
had  read  those  of  the  King  of 
France  which  were  to  come  first, 
he  commenced  to  speak  of  himself, 
and  it  was,  7,  Henry,  King,  he  was 
fain  to  say,  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land, but  he  left  out  the  title  of 
France,  and  said  to  the  king,  I  will 
not  put  it  since  you  are  here,  for  I 
should  lie  ;  and  he  said,  I,  Henry, 
King  of  England.  And  the  said 
articles  were  very  well  made  and 
well  written,  if  only  they  had  been 
well  kept.  This  done,  the  said 
princes  parted,  marvellously  well 
pleased  with  one  another  ;  and  in 
good  order,  as  they  had  come,  re- 
turned, the  King  of  France  to  Ar- 
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dies,  and  the  King  of  England  to 
Guisnes,  where  he  lay  by  night, 
and  by  day  kept  himself  in  the 
fine  house  which  he  had  had 
made. 

In  the  evening  there  came  to 
the  king,  by  command  of  the  King 
of  England,  the  legate  and  one  of 
the  council,  to  consider  how  and 
in  what  fashion  they  might  often 
meet  each  other,  and  have  surety 
of  one  another,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  queens  should  feast  the 
kings,  and  the  kings  the  queens, 
and  that  when  the  King  of  England 
came  to  Ardres  to  see  the  Queen 
of  France,  the  King  of  France 
should  set  out  to  go  to  Guisnes 
to  see  the  Queen  of  England  ;  and 
thus  they  should  be  each  in  host- 
age for  one  another. 

The  King  of  France,  who  was 
not  a  suspicious  man,  was  Yery 
sorry  that  they  trusted  so  little  to 
each  other's  good  faith.  He  got 
up  one  morning  very  early,  which 
is  not  his  habit,  and  took  two 
gentlemen  and  a  page,  the  first 
that  he  found,  and  mounted  his 
horse  without  having  it  capari- 
soned, and  came  in  a  Spanish  rid- 
ing-cloak towards  the  King  of 
England,  to  the  castle  of  Guisnes. 
And  when  the  king  was  on  the 
bridge  of  the  castle,  all  the  English 
were  mightily  amazed,  and  could 
not  understand  that  he  was  come 
to  them  ;  and  there  were  two 
hundred  archers  on  the  said  bridge, 
and  with  the  said  archers  was  the 
governor  of  Guisnes,  who  was 
much  astonished.  And  passing 
among  them,  the  king  demanded 
faith  of  them,  and  when  they  had 


pledged  themselves  to  him,  he 
also  inquired  of  them  the  chamber 
of  his  brother  king,  the  which  was 
shown  him  by  the  said  governor 
of  Guisnes,  who  said  to  him,  Sire, 
he  is  not  yet  awake.  He  passed 
right  on,  and  goes  up  to  the  said 
chamber,  knocks  at  the  door, 
awakes  him  and  enters  in.  And 
never  was  man  more  amazed  than 
the  King  of  England,  and  he  said 
to  him :  "  My  brother,  you  have 
done  me  the  best  turn  that  ever 
man  did  to  another,  and  have 
shown  how  great  trust  I  should 
put  in  you ;  and  as  for  me,  I 
render  myself  your  prisoner  from 
this  hour,  and  pledge  you  my 
faith."  And  he  took  off  his  neck 
a  collar  which  was  worth  fifteen 
thousand  angels,  and  begged  the 
King  of  France  to  be  willing  to 
take  it  and  wear  it  that  day  for  love 
of  his  prisoner.  And  of  a  sudden 
our  king,  who  wished  to  do  the 
same  for  him,  had  brought  with 
him  a  bracelet  which  was  worth 
more  than  thirty  thousand  angels, 
and  he  prayed  him  that  he  would 
wear  it  for  love  of  him,  which  thing 
he  did  and  put  it  on  his  arm/  and 
the  King  of  France  took  his  on  his 
own  neck.  And  then  the  King 
of  England  wished  to  get  up,  and 
the  King  of  France  said  to  him 
that  he  should  have  no  other  valet 
de  chambre  than  himself,  and  warm- 
ed his  shirt  for  him,  and  gave  it  him 
when  he  had  risen.  The  King  of 
France  wished  to  go  back,  although 
the  King  of  England  wished  to 
keep  him  to  dinner  with  him  ; 
but  as  they  were  to  joust  aftQ- 
dinner,   he    wished    to    go, 
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mounted  his  horse  and  returned 
to  Ardres.  He  fell  in  with  many 
persons  of  note  who  came  to  meet 
him,  and  among  others,  L'Advan- 
tureux,  who  said  to  him :  "My  mas- 
ter, you  were  a  fool  to  have  done 
what  you  have  done,  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  here  again,  and 
the  devil  take  him  who  has  coun- 
selled you  thus ; "  on  which  the 
king  made  answer  and  said  to  him 
that  never  any  man  had  counselled 
him  to  this,  that  he  knew  well 
there  was  no  one  in  his  kingdom 
who  would  wish  to  give  him  such 
counsel,  and  then  began  to  relate 
what  he  had  done  at  the  said 
Guisnes,  and  so  speaking,  returned 
to  Ardres,  for  it  was  not  far  off. 

If  the  King  of  England  was 
glad  of  the  good  turn  that  the 
King  of  France  had  done  him,  still 
more  glad  were  all  the  English, 
for  they  had  never  thought  that  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  put 
himself  in  their  hands,  being  less 
strong,  and  because  there  had 
been  great  trouble  about  their 
meeting,  that  the  one  might  not 
be  stronger  than  the  other.  The 
King  of  England,  seeing  what  a 
good  turn  the  king  of  France  had 
done  him,  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  did  the  same  to  the 
King  of  France  as  the  king  had 
done  to  him  the  former  day,  and 
they  made  to  one  another  presents 
and  good  cheer,  as  much  as  or 
more  than  before. 

And  this  being  done  on  both 
sides,  the  jousts  began,  which 
lasted  eight  days,  and  were  mar- 
vellously fine,  both  on  foot  and  on 
horse.   And  there  were  six  French- 


men and  six  Englishmen  holding 
the  lists,  and  the  kings  came  to 
tilt  with  them.  And  the  princes 
and  captains  brought  each  ten  or 
twelve  men-at-arms,  equipped  in 
their  colours,  and  L'Advantureux 
had  fifteen  ;  and  there  might  be 
in  all,  both  French  and  English, 
three  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  I 
assure  you  it  was  a  fine  thing  to 
see.  The  place  where  the  jousts 
were  done  was  well  fortified,  and 
there  was  a  barrier  on  the  side  of 
the  King  of  France,  and  another 
on  the  side  of  the  King  of  England, 
and  when  the  kings  were  inside 
and  all  their  lords,  it  was  told  by 
number  how  many  were  to  enter 
on  each  side ;  and  the  archers  of 
the  King  of  England  and  the  cap- 
tains of  his  guard  guarded  the  side 
of  the  King  of  France,  and  the 
captains  of  the  guard  of  the  King 
of  France,  the  archers  and  the 
Swiss,  guarded  the  side  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  every  time 
no  one  entered  but  those  who 
were  to  joust,  and  when  this  band 
was  tired,  another  entered,  and 
there  was  wondrously  good  order 
on  all  sides,  and  without  dis- 
puting, which  is  a  great  thing  in 
such  an  assembly. 

After  the  jousting,  the  wrestlers 
of  France  and  England  came  for- 
ward, and  wrestled  before  the 
kings  and  the  ladies,  which  was 
fine  pastime  ;  and  there  were  some 
strong  wrestlers  there,  and  because 
the  King  of  France  had  not  made 
to  come  the  wrestlers  of  Brittany, 
the  English  ones  gained  the  prize. 
Afterwards  they  went  to  shoot 
with  the  bow,  and  the  King  of 
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England  himself,  who  is  a  wond- 
rously  good  archer  and  strong,  and 
did  it  good  te  see.  After  all  these 
pastimes  finished,  the  King  of 
France  and  the  King  of  England 
retired  into  a  pavilion,  where  they 
drank  together.  This  done,  the 
King  of  England  took  the  King  of 
France  by  the  neck,  and  said  to 
him,  "My  brother,  I  wish  to 
wrestle  with  yon,1'  and  gave  him 
a  push  or  two  ;  and  the  King  of 
France,  who  is  a  very  good  wrest- 
ler, gave  him  a  twist  and  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  and  gave  him 
a  marvellous  fall.  And  the  King 
of  England  still  wished  to  wrestle 
again,  but  all  that  was  stopped, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  sup- 
per. And  thus  two  days  they 
came  to  see  one  another,  without  a 
day  to  repose  themselves,  and  when 
the  French  were  at  Guisnes,  the 
English  came  to  Ardres.  And  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  England  came 
often  to  sleep  at  the'  lodgings  of 
the  French,  and  the  French  did  in 
like  manner,  and  every  day  were 
held  many  banquets  and  festivals. 
After  that  was  the  great  festival, 
where  all  the  courts  of  the  two 
princes  came  to  lodge  within  the 


lists,  where  waa  made  a  flue  house 
all  of  wood.  And  in  the  morning 
was  sung  the  high  mass  by  the 
English  cardinal,  upon  a  scaffold 
that  had  been  made  on  purpose  ; 
and  the  chapel  was  made  in  one 
night,  the  most  beautiful  that  ever 
I  saw  to  have  been  made  in  so 
little  time,  and  the  best  furnished ; 
for  all  the  choristers  of  the  King 
of  France  and  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land were  there,  and  it  was  very 
grandly  sung ;  and  after  the  mass 
the  said  cardinal  gave  the  sacra- 
ment to  the  two  kings.  And  there 
was  the  peace  again  confirmed  and 
proclaimed  by  the  heralds.  And 
there  was  made  the  marriage  of 
Monsieur  the  Dauphin  of  France  to 
Madame  the  Princess  of  England, 
daughter  of  the  said  king.  Alter 
this  were  held  still  three  or  four 
jousts  and  banquets,  and  after- 
wards they  took  leave  of  one 
another  in  the  greatest  peace  that 
is  possible  between  princes  and 
princesses.  And  that  done,  the 
King  of  England  returned  to 
Guisnes,  and  the  King  of  France 
into  France,  and  it  was  not  with- 
out exchanging  great  presents  at 
parting  from  one  another. 
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An  eye-witness,  Veit  de  Warbeck, 
in  a  letter  to  the  elector  John, 
thus  describes  the  doctors  entrance 
into  Worms. 

"To-day,  the  16th  of  April, 
Luther  has  arrived  at  Worms 
along  with  a  monk  of  his  order, 
and  a  Danish  nobleman,  Suaven. 
Before  the  carriage  marched  the 
imperial  herald,  in  full  costume, 
with  the  eagle  on  his  wrist.  Jus- 
tus Jonas  and  his  servant  came 
behind.  A  great  number  of  per- 
sons had  come  to  meet  the  monk  ; 
there  were  Bernard  of  Hirschfeld, 
John  Schotte,  Albert  of  Lindenau 
mounted  on  horseback,  and  many 
others  besides.  At  ten  o'clock  he 
made  his  entry  into  the  town  in 
sight  of  many  thousands  of  citizens, 
who  accompanied  him  to  his  lodg- 
ing, near  the  Swan,  where  several 
of  the  Saxon  counsellors  had  put 
up."     *     #     *     * 

Luther  passed  almost  the  whole 
night  at  the  window  of  his  abode  ; 
now  looking  trustfully  up  to 
heaven,  now  playing  an  air  on  the 
flute  which  he  had  brought  to 
amuse  himself  on  the  journey. 


Next  day  the  noble  master  of 
the  horse  and  marshal  of  the  em- 
pire, Ulrich  von  Pappenheim, 
sought  out  Luther,  preceded  by 
the  herald,  Sturm,  and  ordered 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
to  appear  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  before  his  Majesty,  the 
princes,  the  electors,  the  generals, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Orders  of  the 
empire.  The  monk  replied  : 
"  God's  will  be  done ;  I  will 
obey."  It  was  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  Luther  was  on 
his  knees  in  prayer.  Mathesius 
has  preserved  for  us  these  aspira- 
tions of  the  monk,  of  which  here 
are  some  fragments. 

"God,  God,  0  my  God,  come 
to  my  aid,  and  protect  my  cause 
against  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
Hear  me  ;  Thou  only  art  able  to 
grant  my  prayer  !  It  is  Thy  cause, 
my  God,  and  not  mine  ;  it  is  not 
for  me,  but  for  Thee,  to  defend  me 
against  the  lords  of  the  earth. 
It  is  Thy  cause  ;  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice and  of  eternity.  God  of  all 
ages,  come  to  my  aid ;  man  can 
give  me  no  succour.     That  which 
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is  flesh  is  flesh  ;  all  that  is  human 
stumbles  and  falls.  O  my  God, 
hast  Thou  Hot  ears  ?  wilt  Thou  not 
hear  me?  art  Thou  dead?  No, 
Thou  canst  not  die !  My  God, 
help  me/in  the  name  of  Thy  well- 
beloved  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  my 
strength  and  my  stay,  my  citadel 
and  my  defence.  Where  art  Thou, 
my  God,  where  art  Thou  ?  Come, 
come  ;  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life 
like  a  lamb.  It  is  the  cause  of 
justice ;  it  is  Thy  cause ;  and  I 
will  not  be  parted  from  Thee. 
The  world  cannot  prevail ;  and 
though  it  should  be  a  prey  to  a 
greater  legion  of  devils,  even 
though  the  work  of  Thy  hands  is 
to  fall,  and  the  earth  to  open  its 
abysses  under  my  feet,  my  soul 
is  Thine,  it  dwells  with  Thee 
through  eternity.  Amen.  My 
God,  help  me  !     Amen." 

At  the  hour  named,  Ulrich  von 
Fappenheim  returned  with  the 
herald  Sturm.  That  the  crowd, 
spread  throughout  the  streets  and 
especially  round  the  emperor's 
palace,  should  not  inconvenience 
the  monk,  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  pass  through  the  gardens 
and  enter  by  a  private  door.  But 
it  was  all  the  guards  could  do  to 
keep  back  the  gurgling  masses  of 
people  who  pressed  at  all  openings 
to  see  the  doctor  ;  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  were  covered  with  spectators. 

As  Luther  entered  the  outer 
passage  of  the  hall,  old  George 
Freundsberg,  who  commanded  the 
guards  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  ap- 
proached, and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  muttered,  "Monk- 
ling,  you  are  going  on  a  road  that 


neither  I  nor  any  other  of  these 
officers  who  know  what  danger 
is,  would  care  to  take.  If  you 
are  sure  of  yourself  and  of  the 
righteousness  of  your  cause,  on,  in 
God's  name ! "  u  On  P  said  Luther, 
lifting  his  head  and  looking 
Freundsberg  in  the  face. 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  on  his 
throne.  He  wore  the  Spanish 
dress  ;  an  ermine  hood,  a  cap 
ornamented  with  ostrich  feathers, 
close  fitting  hose,  wide,  high  shoes, 
a  ruffled  collar,  and  a  necklace  of 
fine  pearls,  from  which  hung  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Below 
the  throne  sat  the  two  papal  nun- 
tios  on  great  crimson  velvet  chairs ; 
Cardinal  Caraccioli  in  a  red  cas- 
sock, Aleander  in  a  violet  robe, 
both  wearing  their  beards  pointed, 
as  had  been  the  custom  at  the 
court  of  Julius  the  Second.  At 
the  right  hand  of  the  emperor 
were  the  two  ecclesiastical  electors, 
the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Albert, 
Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Koman 
Church,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves  ;  on  the  left,  the  four  lay 
electors  in  velvet  mantles  bordered 
with  ermine ;  at  Charles'  side, 
John  of  Eck,  the  imperial  orator, 
and  procurator  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Treves,  was  turning  over  some 
pamphlets  of  different  sizes  which 
lay  on  a  small  table.  By  his 
shorn  head  and  by  the  long  rope 
round  his  waist,  might  be  recog- 
nised the  Franciscan  monk, 
Glapion,  Charles  the  Fifth's  con- 
fessor. Three  heralds-at-arms,  in 
front  bore,  one,  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice, the  second,  the  imper" 
sword,  the  third,  the  gold  cr 
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surmounted  by  the  Latin  cross. 
Mingled  through  the  hall  could 
be  seen  knights  from  every  dis- 
trict of  Germany,  in  their  steel 
cuirasses  ;  monks  in  the  various 
frocks  of  their  orders ;  Spaniards 
of  the  prince's  retinue,  almost  all 
in  coats  of  yellow  silk ;  bare  heads 
and  helmeted  heads ;  lawyers  with 
their  books  of  the  imperial  con- 
stitution in  their  hands  ;  bishops 
exhibiting  the  pope's  bull ;  magis- 
trates and  theologians. 

The  weather  was  splendid. 
Through  the  great  windows  of 
the  hall,  the  sun  poured  dazzling 
streams  of  light  on  the  assemblage. 
When  the  steps  of  Luther  were 
heard,  there  fell  one  of  those  pro- 
found silences  when  all  men  hold 
their  breath  and  the  beating  of 
the  heart  alone  is  heard.  The 
eyes  of  that  brilliant  gathering 
were  turned  from  the  emperor  and 
fixed  on  the  monk.  At  the  sight 
of  Lather,  every  one  rose,  regard- 
less of  the  sovereign's  presence. 
A  confused  noise  was  heard,  which 
appeared  to  trouble  the  monk,  for 
he  passed  his  hand  before  his  face, 
as  if  to  dispel  a  cloud.  At  that 
moment  some  eager  spectators 
drew  near,  and  murmured  in  his 
ear,  "  Courage,  brother !  Fear  not 
those  who  can  kill  the  body,  but 
rather  Him  who  irable  to  destroy 
soul  and  body  in  eternal  flames." 
A  knight  spoke  out  loud:  "Do 
not  think  what  you  are  to  say; 
the  Lord  will  inspire  thee." 
Luther  turned  round,  and  his  eye, 
lit  up  with  sudden  animation, 
showed  that  the  words  had  reached 


i>; 


*  ear. 


Then  John  of  Eck,  not  the 
theologian  of  Ingoldstadt,  that 
hero  of  the  Leipaic  discussion,  but 
the  lawyer,  the  Archbishop  of 
Treves'  procurator,  rose,  and  thus 
commenced  to  interrogate  Luther, 
first  in  Latin,  then  in  German. 

"  Martin  Luther,  his  sacred  and 
invincible  Majesty,  after  the  advice 
of  the  Orders  of  the  empire,  sum- 
mons you  here  to  answer  two 
questions  which  I  am  about  to 
put  to  you.  Do  you  confess  your- 
self the  author  of  the  writings  pub- 
lished under  your  name,  which  are 
produced  in  the  court,  and  do  yon 
consent  to  retract  some  of  the  doc- 
trines which  are  taught  in  them  ?  " 

Luther  was  about  to  answer, 
when  his  adviser,  the  lawyer 
Jerome  Schurf,  demanded  that  the 
titles  of  the  works  should  be 
read.    *     *     *     * 

The  procurator  rose  and  said 
that  Luther  had  not  answered  the 
question,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  discuss  doctrines  already  con- 
demned by  the  councils  of  the 
Church,  but  that  he  demanded  a 
reply  straight  and  simple,  if  he 
would  or  would  not  retract. 

Luther  replied  with  still  greater 
boldness  : 

"  Since  your  sacred  Majesty  and 
your  highnesses  demand  a  simple 
answer,  I  will  give  you  one ;  it 
shall  have  neither  horns  nor  teeth, 
and  here  it  is.  Unless  I  can  be 
convinced  of  error  by  the  witness 
of  the  Scriptures  or  by  evidence 
(for  I  do  not  believe  in  the  sole 
authority  of  pope  and  councils, 
who  have  so  often  erred  or  contra- 
dicted each  other,  and  I  recognise 
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no  master  but  the  Bible  and  the 
word  of  God),  I  cannot  and  will 
not  retract,  for  one  must  never 
fight  against  one's  conscience. 
Such  is  my  confession  of  faith ; 
expect  nothing  more  from  me,  and 
may  God  be  my  aid  !    Amen." 

The  Orders  retired  to  deliberate ; 
then  the  procurator  again  said, 

"Martin  Luther,  you  have 
spoken  in  a  style  which  does  not 
become  such  a  man  as  you,  and 
you  have  not  answered  the  ques- 
tion. Without  doubt  you  are  the 
author  of  certain  writings,  of  which 
some  cannot  be  visited  with  any 
censure.  If  you  had  disavowed 
the  books  in  which  your  errors 
are  inculcated,  his  Majesty,  of  his 
infinite  goodness,  would  not  have 
allowed  those  to  be  prosecuted  in 
which  nothing  but  pure  doctrines 
are  taught  You  have  resuscitated 
dogmas  condemned  by  the  council 
of  Constance,  and  you  demand  to 
be  convinced  of  them  by  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  if  any  one  had  the 
liberty  of  disputing  on  these  points, 
decided  so  many  centuries  ago  by 
the  Church  and  the  councils,  there 
would  be  no  more  doctrine  nor 
dogmas,  nothing  any  longer  cer- 
tain or  fixed,  no  more  belief  which 
men  must  hold  under  the  pain  of 
eternal  damnation.  For  you  who 
to-day  reject  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  will  to-mor- 
row proscribe  all  councils,  then  the 
fathers  and  the  doctors,  then  all 
authority  except  this  private  judg- 
ment which  you  call  to  witness,  and 
which  we  also  appeal  to.  There- 
fore his  Majesty  demands  an  an- 
swer, simple  and  precise,  affirm- 


ative or  negative.  Do  you  wish 
to  uphold  all  your  doctrines  as 
Catholic,  or  is  there  any  of  them 
which  you  axe  ready  to  dis- 
avow?" 

Luther  here  asked  that  his 
Majesty  should  allow  him  to  be 
true  to  his  conscience,  bound  as  it 
was  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  A 
categorical  answer  had  been  re- 
quired of  him ;  he  had  given  one. 
He  could  only  repeat  what  he  had 
already  declared,  that,  unless  it 
could  be  proved  to  him  by  irre- 
sistible arguments  that  he  had 
erred,  he  would  not  retreat  a 
single  foot ;  that  what  councils  had 
taught  were  not  articles  of  faith, 
that  they  had  often  been  mistaken 
and  contradictory,  that  therefore 
their  witness  was  not  convincing ; 
that  he  could  not  disavow  what 
was  written  in  the  inspired  books. 

The  procurator  answered  that 
he  could  not  show  that  the  coun- 
cils had  erred.  The  doctor  en- 
gaged to  prove  it. 

As  it  was  now  late,  the  diet 
broke  up  its  meeting.  As  he  re- 
tired, the  man  of  God  was  pursued 
by  the  mockeries  of  certain  Span- 
iards, who  amused  themselves  by 
tearing  some  of  the  doctor's  books 
which  they  had  taken  off  the 
shelves  of  the  library. 

Luther,  repeating  in  Latin  what 
he  had  first  said  in  German,  had 
spoken  for  upwards  of  two  hours. 
The  perspiration  streamed  down 
his  brow ;  his  face  looked  worn  ; 
he  had  need  of  rest.  On  his  re- 
turn to  his  lodgings  be  found  a 
can  of  Eimbeck  beer  which  some 
one  had  sent  him.     He  took  it  off 
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at  a  draught,  and  asked  as  he  laid 
down  the  can :  "  To  whom  do  I 
owe  this  present  1n  "To  Duke 
Eric  of  Brunswick,"  replied  Ams- 
dorfl  "Ah,"  said  Luther,  "as 
Duke  Eric  has  thought  of  me  to- 
day, so  may  God  think  one  day 
of  him ! " 

Two  days  after,  the  prince- 
electors,  the  grand  officers,  and 
the  Orders  of  the  empire,  being  as- 
sembled again,  a  message  from  the 
emperor  was  announced.  All  the 
Orders  rose  in  sign  of  respect,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  diet,  in  a  loud 
voice,  read  the  imperial  rescript, 
couched  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Our  ancestors  the  Kings  of 
Spain,  the  Archdukes  of  Austria, 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  protectors 
and  defenders  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
have  defended  its  integrity  by 
their  blood  and  their  swords,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  made  it 
their  care  that  due  obedience  should 
be  rendered  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Church.  We  shall  not  lose  sight 
of  these  good  examples  ;  we  shall 
walk  in  the  footsteps  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  shall  protect  with  all 
our  strength  this  faith  which  we 
have  received  as  an  inheritance. 
And  as  there  is  found  a  monk 
who  dares  to  attack  at  once  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  and  the 
chief  of  catholicity,  defending  with 
obstinacy  the  errors  into  which  he 
has  fallen,  and  refusing  to  retract 
them,  we  have  judged  that  the 
progress  of  these  disorders  must 
be  opposed,  even  at  the  peril  of 
our  blood,  our  possessions,  our 
rank,  of  the  fortune  of  the  empire, 
that  Germany  may  not  be   dis- 


graced by  the  crime  of  perjury. 
We  will  no  more  hear  Martin 
Luther,  whose  inflexible  obstinacy 
the  princes  have  learned  to  know, 
and  we  order  that  he  depart  under 
the  faith  of  the  promise  we  have 
given  him,  and  return  without 
preaching  or  exciting  tumults  on 
his  way." 

Nevertheless  Luther  was  visited 
by  a  great  number  of  princes, 
counts,  barons,  knights,  gentry, 
prelates  and  laymen.  The  imperial 
palace  was  besieged  by  a  multi- 
tude which  was  never  tired  of 
looking  at  the  Augustine  monk. 

"The  doctor's  little  chamber 
cannot  contain  all  the  visitors," 
writes  Spalatin.  "  I  recognised  the 
Landgrave,  Phillip  of  Hesse,  Duke 
William  of  Brunswick,  Count 
William  of  Henneberg."  The 
Elector  Frederic,  trembling  lest 
Luther  should  give  way  before  the 
diet,  had  been  so  astonished  at  the 
courage  of  his  proteg£,  that  in  the 
evening  he  sent  for  Spalatin  to 
his  bedroom,  and  taking  his  hand, 
exclaimed,  "How  well  he  spoke, 
both  in  German  and  in  Latin,  this 
Father  Martin ! " 

It  happened  that  on  the  palace 
wall  was  fixed  a  manuscript 
placard,  bearing  these  words : — 
"Against  you,  papists,  against 
you,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  four 
hundred  knights  have  sworn  war 
to  the  death,  under  an  oath,  be- 
cause you  have  desired  to  oppress 
the  just  of  the  Lord.  Beware  !  we 
shall  soon  be  eight  thousand — 
Bundschuch."  "  This  was,"  says 
Luther,  "a  piece  of  wickedness  con- 
trived by  my  enemies  to  furnish 
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the  emperor  with  a  plausible 
motive  for  withdrawing  the  safe 
conduct  which,  to  the  great  dis- 
content of  the  papal  legates,  he 
had  granted  me.  Bundtchuch  is 
the  watchword  which  was  soon  to 
resound  among  the  peasants." 

There  were  in  the  emperor's 
council  some  princes  who  wished 
to  arrest  the  doctor  and  put  him 
on  his  trial ;  Duke  George  nobly 
defended  the  cause  of  the  monk. 
"What  we  have  promised  we 
must  perform/'  he  said ;  "  it  would 
be  an  ineffaceable  stain  on  us 
nobles  to  depart  from  our  word  ; 
our  ancestors  would  be  ashamed 
of  us."  tt  Bight ! n  said  the  emper- 
or, pressing  his  hand, "  right,  noble 
duke !  if  ever  good  faith  were 
banished  from  the  earth,  it  is  at 
the  court  of  princes  that  it  must 
find  refuge." 

*  *  *  *  On  the  26th  of 
April,  after  a  repast  given  him  by 
his  friends,  the  doctor  set  out  for 
Wittenberg. 

Thus  ended  the  drama  of  Worms, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
in  the  life  of  the  reformer,  and 
which  we  have  reproduced  after 
Luther's  own  notes,  without  mak- 
ing any  change  on  this  charming 
simplicity  of  wording.  Even  the 
Catholic,  if  he  forgets  for  a  moment 
the  sectarian  to  consider  only  the 
man,  loves  to  look  on  this  black 
frock,  standing  before  barons  and 


lords,  all  helmeted,  spurred,  and 
cuirassed ;  and  he  cannot  but  be 
moved  at  the  voice  of  "  this  little 
monk "  who  has  come  to  defy  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth.  This 
emperor  with  whom  lie  the  in- 
terests of  Germany,  and  whom  a 
monk  arrests  in  his  path ;  these 
two  lawyers,  Amsdorf  and  Jonas, 
who  press  with  so  much  zeal 
round  their  master,  ready  to  de- 
fend him  with  their  arms  and 
their  voices  ;  this  populace,  for 
whom  the  monk  is  the  greatest 
novelty  of  the  age  ;  this  old 
Freundsberg,  who  speaks  to  the 
pilgrim  as  to  a  soldier ;  this  arch- 
bishop, with  head  grown  white  in 
the  service  of  God,  surrounded  by 
all  these  weapons  of  steel  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun  ;  this  Yehus,  elo- 
quent in  logic  ;  these  hot  tempers 
of  the  south,  face  to  face  with  the 
cool  undemonstrative  Teutons — all 
this  forms  a  magnificent  scene. 
At  each  word  of  the  monk  we 
hold  our  breath  and  tremble, 
thinking  that  the  emperor  hears 
him,  the  emperor  who  can  crush 
the  rebellious  ecclesiastic  almost 
without  a  word.  Honour  be  to 
the  young  sovereign,  whose  age 
might  have  excused  his  anger, 
and  who  would  have  found  such 
ready  instruments  to  work  his 
wrath  !  He  did  not  seek  them  ; 
he  was  generous  and  kept  his 
word. 


B 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

(Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.) 
1521. 


Bon  Iffioo  Lopez  db  Recalde, 
youngest  son  of  the  noble  house  of 
Loyola,  was  born  at  the  castle  of 
that  name,  and  educated  at  the 
court  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
among  the  followers  of  the  Duke 
of  Najara.  He  aspired  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  glittering 
arms  and  noble  steeds,  the  renown 
of  valour,  the  excitements  of  love 
and  war,  were  as  sweet  to  him  as 
to  any  of  his  boyish  comrades. 
But  he  was  also  deeply  imbued 
with  religious  zeal;  and  at  this 
time  he  had  written  a  romance  of 
chivalry,  the  hero  of  which  was 
the  first  apostle.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  we  should  now  only 
find  his  name  enrolled  among 
those  numbers  of  brave  Spanish 
cavaliers  to  whom  Charles  V. 
afforded  so  many  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  themselves,  if  in 
1521  he  had  not  been  wounded 
in  both  legs  while  defending 
Pompeluna  against  the  French. 
When  carried  home,  he  caused 
his  wounds  to  be  twice  reopened  ; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  firmly 
bore  this  agonising  pain ;  his  cure 


was  incomplete,  and  he  was  lame 
for  life. 

He  was  well  acquainted  with 
and  took  great  delight  in  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  especially  that 
of  Amadis  de  GauL  During  his 
long  confinement  he  also  studied 
the  lives  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints. 
Naturally  romantic  and  visionary, 
shut  out  from  a  career  which  had 
promised  him  the  most  brilliant 
fortunes,  forced  into  a  life  of  in- 
action, arid  brought  into  a  heated 
and  impressionable  state  of  mind 
by  his  ill  health,  he  began  to 
conceive  the  most  extraordinary 
ideas.  The  deeds  of  St  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic,  which,  to  his 
eyes,  were  now  surrounded  by  a 
halo  of  spiritual  glory,  not  only 
seemed  worthy  of  imitation,  but, 
as  he  read  them,  he  felt  in  himself 
j  the  will  and  the  power  to  emulate 
{  the  self-denial  and  austerity  of 
these  holy  men.  Often,  indeed, 
these  aspirations  were  dimmed  by 
more  mundane  visions.  With  the 
same  eager  imagination,  he  pic- 
tured to  himself  how  he  would 
repair  to  the  dwelling  of  .the  lady 
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to  whose  service  lie  had  entirely 
given  his  heart,  of  whom  he  says : 
"she  was  not  a  countess,  not  a 
duchess,  bnt  one  of  still  nobler 
rank  ;"  in  what  tender  and  impas-. 
sioned  tones  he  would  address  her ; 
how  he  would  prove  his  devotion ; 
what  feats  of  arms  he  would  do  in 
her  honour.  Such  were  the  dreams 
which  alternately  filled  his  mind. 

But  the  longer  he  remained  in 
this  state  and  began  to  despair  of 
recovery,  the  more  did  the  reli- 
gions visions  get  the  mastery  of 
the  worldly  ones.  Is  it  unjust  to 
him  to  suppose  that  this  happened 
as  he  became  slowly  convinced 
that  he  should  never  regain  his 
strength,  never  be  fit  for  military 
service  and  knightly  deeds  ? 

The  change  was  not  so  abrupt 
or  complete  as  might  be  thought 
In  his  spiritual  exercises,  the  be- 
ginning of  which  may  be  dated 
from  the  first  excited  reflections  of 
his  awakened  conscience,  he  ima- 
gines to  himself  two  camps  arrayed 
for  battle,*  one  at  Jerusalem,  one 
at  Babylon,  one  that  of  Christ, 
the  other  of  Satan  ;  the  one  stain- 
lessly pure,*  the  other  steeped  in 
wickedness.  Christ  he  represents 
as  a  sovereign  who  has  summoned 
all  nations  to  conquer  the  infidels. 
Whoever  would  follow  him  to  war, 
must  taste  of  His  food  and  be  clad 
in  His  raiment ;  he  must  endure 
like  toils  and  vigils,  if  he  would 
share  the  victory  and  the  crown. 
It  was  probably  through  such  wild 
visions  that  he  passed  from  worldly 
to  spiritual  knighthood.  For  all 
his  thoughts  were  now  bent  upon 
such  an  ideal  institution,  modelled 


upon  the  acts  and  admonitions  of 
the  saints.  He  tore  himself  away 
from  his  father's  house  and  family, 
and  took  up  his  abode  on  Mount 
Montserrat,  not  driven  to  this  by 
remorse  for  his  sins  nor  over- 
powering feelings  of  a  really  reli- 
gious nature,  but,  he  himself  has 
told  us,  by  the  sole  desire  to 
achieve  as  great  deeds  as  those  for 
which  the  saints  had  been  cele- 
brated ;  to  undergo  mortifications 
of  the  flesh  as  severe  as  theirs,  or 
even  severer,  and  to  serve  God  by 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  Before 
an  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  he 
hung  up  his  spear  and  shield,  and 
there,  with  his  pilgrim's  staff  in 
his  hand,  knelt  or  stood  in  prayer 
— a  vigil  which  was  not  that  of 
knighthood,  but  was  clearly  sug- 
gested by  Amadis,  which  presents 
such  a  close  picture  of  the  rules 
and  customs  of  chivalry.  He 
gave  away  the  knightly  dress  and 
arms  which  he  had  worn  on  his 
journey,  and  put  on  the  coarse 
dress  of  the  hermits  whose  solitary 
cells  are  hewn  in  these  bare  rocks. 
He  made  a  confession  of  all  his  Bins ; 
then,  fearing  that  if  he  went  direct 
to  Barcelona  on  his  road  to  Jeru- 
salem he  would  be  recognised  in 
the  streets,  he  first  repaired  to 
Manresa,  intending  to  reach  the 
sea  from  thence,  after  renewing 
his  penances. 

But  here  fresh  trials  awaited 
him.  The  frame  of  mind  which 
he  had  encouraged  as  a  sport  of 
the  imagination,  had  come  to 
exercise  entire  dominion  over  Y 
and  began  to  exhibit  its  tre 
dous  power.     In  a  cell  of  * 
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minican  convent  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  severest  penances.  He 
rose  at  midnight  to  pray  ;  every 
day  he  spent  seven  hours  on  his 
knees,  and  scourged  himself  thrice. 
These  austerities  not  only  proved 
so  painful,  that  he  often  doubted 
whether  he  could  persevere  in 
them  all  his  life  ;  but  what  was 
far  more  serious,  he  found  that 
they  did  not  soothe  his  spirit  On 
Montserrat  he  had  given  three 
days  to  making  a  general  confes- 
sion of  all  the  sins  of  his  past 
life  ;  but  this  did  not  seem  enough. 
He  repeated  it  in  Manresa ;  he 
added  to  the  list  long-forgotten 
errors ;  he  searched  through  the 
records  of  his  memory  for  the 
most  venial  fault;  but  the  more 
he  reflected,  the  more  was  he 
assailed  by  tormenting  doubts. 
He  thought  that  he  could  not 
obtain  the  Divine  acceptance  and 
justification.  He  read  in  one  of 
the  Fathers  that  God's  favour  and 
mercy  had  been  gained  by  total 
abstinence  from  food,  so  from  one 
Sunday  to  another  he  remained 
without  eating.  His  confessor 
would  not  allow  him  to  continue 
this  fast,  and,  as  he  placed  obedi- 
ence above  all  earthly  virtues,  he 
at  once  desisted.  At  times  he 
felt  as  if  his  trouble  were  taken 
away  from  him,  and  had  fallen  off 
his  shoulders  like  a  heavy  cloak  ; 
but  his  agonies  of  soul  would  soon 
return,  and  his  whole  life  would 
appear  to  him  as  one  unbroken 
succession  of  sins.  He  was  some- 
times tempted  to  hurl  himself  out 
of  the  casement  of  his  cell 


We  have  now  followed  Loyola 
through  many  changes.  We  have 
seen  him  pass  from  a  worldly  to 
a  spiritual  knighthood;  we  have 
seen  him  beset  by  the  sorest 
temptations,  fighting  his  way 
through  them  by  the-  help  of  a 
wild  asceticism,  and  growing  into 
a  theologian  and  the  founder  of  a 
sect  Now  his  opinions  took  a 
final  and  fixed  mould.  His  de- 
parture was  delayed,  and  the 
prospect  of  his  pilgrimage  render- 
ed still  more  remote  by  the  war 
which  at  this  time  broke  out 
between  Venice  and  the  Turk;  but 
in  Venice  he  came  in  contact  with 
an  institution  which  first  showed 
to  him  his  true  work  in  life. 

For  a  time  he  connected  himself 
with  Caraffa,  the  director  of  this 
institution,  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  convent  of  the  Theatines, 
which  had  been  established  in 
Venice.  He  laboured  in  the 
hospitals  which  were  under  the 
care  of  Caraffa,  and  where  he 
exercised  the  novices  of  his  order. 
The  severe  exactions  and  the  lofty 
aspirationsof  Ignatius  were, indeed, 
not  entirely  satisfied  by  the  Theatine 
rule  ;  and  the  suggestions  he  made 
to  Caraffa  as  to  certain  reforms 
which  ought  to  be  introduced  are 
said  to  have  caused  an  ill  feeling 
between  them.  But  it  is  clear 
how  strong  an  impression  had  been 
made  upon  him  by  this  institution. 
Here  he  saw  an  order  of  priests 
devoting  themselves  with  zeal  and 
conscientiousness  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  clerical  duties.  If  it 
was  his  fate,  as  seemed  more  and 
more  likely,  to   remain   on  this 
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side  of  the  sea  and  fulfil  his  voca- 
tions in  the  dominions  of  the 
Western  Church,  he  was  not  slow 
to  see  that  this  was  the  only  career 
he  could  enter  upon  with  a  pro- 
spect of  success. 

He  therefore  had  himself  or- 
dained priest,  along  with  all  his 
companions.  After  passing  forty 
days  in  retirement  and  prayer,  he 
and  three  others  began  to  preach 
in  Vicenza.  Simultaneously  they 
presented  themselves  in  different 
streets,  standing  upon  stones, 
waving  their  hats,  and  loudly 
calling  to  repentance.  Their  look 
was  strange ;  squalid  in  their 
attire,  pale  and  haggard  from 
fastings  and  penance  ;  their  lan- 
guage was  a  scarcely  intelligible 
jumble  of  Spanish  and  Italian. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  as  they  had 
determined,  they  remained  for  one 
year;  then  they  proceeded  to 
Rome. 

Before  separating  by  the  dif- 
ferent roads  they  had  fixed  to 
take,  they  drew  up  rules  by  which, 
even  when  far  apart,  they  might 
observe  some  uniformity  of  life. 
It  was  a  question  with  them  how 
they  should  reply  to  any  inquiries 
as  to  their  profession.  They  were 
pleased  with  the  fancy  of  making 
war  on  Satan  like  soldiers,  and, 
felling  in  with  the   old  martial 


predilections  and  visions  of  Igna- 
tius, agreed  to  call  themselves  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  as  the  name  of 
its  commander  is  given  to  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers. 

Their  position  at  Borne  was  at 
first  neither  favourable  nor  plea- 
sant; Ignatius  seemed  to  find 
every  door  shut  against  him,  and 
again  they  were  obliged  to  be 
absolved  from  the  imputation  of 
heresy.  But  here,  also,  a  number 
of  disciples  were  attracted  by  the 
austerity  of  their  lives,  their  dili- 
gence in  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  their  care  of  the  sick.  So 
many  were  inclined  to  join  them, 
that  they  were  justified  in  medi- 
tating the  formation  of  an  organ- 
ised body.  Already  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  two  vows. 
They  now  took  a  third,  that  of 
obedience,  and  strove  to  excel  all 
the  other  monastic  bodies  in  that 
which  Ignatius  had  always  held 
to  be  the  chief  of  virtues.  It  was 
no  Bmall  matter  that  they  resolved 
to  elect  a  general  for  life ;  but  that 
was  not  enough.  They  added  the 
remarkable  obligation  to  do  what- 
ever the  reigning  Pope  should  bid 
them,  to  go  at  once,  without  ob- 
jection, stipulation,  or  reward,  into 
any  land  where  he  chose  to  send 
them,  among  Turks,  heathen,  or 
heretics. 
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THE   ANABAPTISTS   OF   GERMANY. 

(Robertem.) 
ajx  1525. 


Soon  after  Luther's  appearance, 
the  rashness  or  ignorance  of  some 
of  his  disciples  led  them  to  pub- 
lish tenets  no  less  absurd  than 
pernicious,  which  being  proposed 
to  men  extremely  illiterate,  but 
fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a  time 
when  their  minds  were  occupied 
chiefly  with  religious  speculations, 
gained  too  easy  credit  and  author- 
ity among  them.  To  these  causes 
raust  be  imputed  the  extravagances 
of  Muncer,  in  the  year  1525,  as 
well  as  the  rapid  progress  which 
his  opinions  made  among  the 
peasants ;  but  though  the  insur- 
rection excited  by  that  fanatic  was 
soon  suppressed,  several  of  his 
followers  lurked  in  different  places, 
and  endeavoured  privately  to  pro- 
pagate his  opinions. 

In  those  provinces  of  Upper 
Germany  which  had  already  been 
so  cruelly  wasted  by  their  enthusi- 
astic rage,  the  magistrates  watched 
their  motions  with  such  severe  at- 
tention, that  many  of  them  found 
it  necessary  to  retire  into  other 
countries ;  some  were  punished, 
others  driven  into  exile,  and  their 


errors  were  entirely  rooted  out. 
But  in  the  Netherlands  and  West- 
phalia, where  the  pernicious  tend- 
ency of  their  opinions  was  more 
unknown,  and  guarded  against 
with  less  care,  they  got  admittance 
into  several  towns,  and  spread  the 
infection  of  their  principles.  The 
most  remarkable  of  their  religious 
tenets  related  to  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  which,  as  they  contended, 
ought  to  be  administered  only  to 
persons  grown  up  to  years  of  un- 
derstanding, and  should  be  per- 
formed not  by  sprinkling  them 
with  water,  but  by  dipping  them 
in  it :  for  this  reason  they  con- 
demned the  baptism  of  infants ; 
and  rebaptizing  all  whom  they  ad- 
mitted into  their  society,  the  sect 
came  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Anabaptists.  To  this 
peculiar  notion  concerning  bap- 
tism, which  has  the  appearance  of 
being  founded  on  the  practice  of 
the  Church  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  contains  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  peace  and  order  of  human 
society,  they  added  other  principles 
of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as 
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dangerous   nature.      They  main- 
tained that,  among  Christians  who 
had  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to 
direct,  and  the  spirit  of  God  to 
guide  them,  the  office  of  magis- 
tracy was  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on 
their  spiritual  liberty  ;  that  the 
distinctions  occasioned  by  birth,  or 
rank,  or  wealth,  being  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  con- 
siders all  men  as  equal,  should  he 
entirely  abolished  ;  that  all  Chris- 
tians, throwing  their  possessions 
into  one  common  stock,  should  live 
together  in  that  state  of  equality 
which  becomes  members   of  the 
same  family  ;  that  as  neither  the 
laws  of  nature,  nor  the  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament,  had  imposed 
any  restraints  upon  men  with  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  wives  which 
they  might   marry,  they  should 
use  that  liberty  which  God  him- 
self had  granted  to  the  patriarchs. 
Such  opinions,  propagated  and 
maintained  with  enthusiastic  zeal 
and  boldness,  were  not  long  with- 
out producing  the  violent  effects 
natural  to  them.     Two  anabaptist 
prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker 
of  Haerlem,  and  John  Boccold,  or 
Beukels,  a  journeyman  tailor  of 
Leyden,  possessed  with  the  rage 
of  making  proselytes,  fixed  their 
residence  at  Munster,  an  imperial 
city  in  Westphalia,  of  the   first 
rank,  under  the  sovereignty  of  its 
bishop,  but  governed  by  its  own 
senate  and  consuls.     As  neither  of 
these  fanatics  wanted  the  talents  re- 
quisite in  desperate  enterprises — 
great  resolution,  the  appearance  of 
sanctity,  bold   pretensions  to  in- 


spiration, and  *  confident  and 
plausible  manner  of  discoursing — 
they  soon  gained  many  converts. 
Among  these  were  Bothman,  who 
had  first  preached  the  protectant 
doctrine  in  Monster,  and  Cnipper- 
doling,  a  citizen  of  good  birth  and 
considerable  eminence,  Imbold- 
ened  by  the  countenance  of  such 
disciples,  they  openly  taught  their 
opinions ;  and  not  satisfied  with 
that  liberty,  they  made  several 
attempts,  though  without  success, 
to  become  masters  of  the  town,  in 
order  to  get  their  tenets  estab- 
lished by  public  authority.  At 
last,  having  secretly  called  in 
their  associates  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  they  suddenly 
took  possession  of  the  arsenal  and 
senate-house  in  the  night-tune, 
and  running  through  the  streets 
with  drawn  swords,  and  horrible 
howlings,  cried  out  alternately, 
"Repent,  and  be  baptized  ;"  and 
"  Depart,  ye  ungodly."  The  sena- 
tors, the  canons,  the  nobility, 
together  with  the  more  sober  citi- 
zens, whether  papists  or  pro 
testants,  terrified  at  their  threats 
and  outcries,  fled  in  confusion,  and 
left  the  city  under  the  dominion 
of  a  frantic  multitude,  consisting 
chiefly  of  strangers.  Nothing  now 
remaining  to  overawe  or  control 
them,  they  set  about  modelling  the 
government  according  to  their  own 
wild  ideas;  and  though  at  first 
they  showed  so  much  reverence 
for  the  ancient  constitution,  as  to 
elect  senators  of  their  own  sect, 
and  to  appoint  Cnipperdoling  and 
another  proselyte  consuls,  this  was 
nothing  more  than  form ;  ^ 
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their  proceedings  were  directed  by 
Matthias,  who,  in  the  style  and 
with  the  authority  of  a  prophet, 
uttered  his  commands,  which  it 
was  instant  death  to  disobey. 
Haying  begun  with  encouraging 
the  multitude  to  pillage  the 
churches  and  deface  their  orna- 
ments, he  enjoined  them  to  de- 
stroy all  books  except  the  Bible, 
as  useless  or  impious  ;  he  ordered 
the  estates  of  such  as  fled  to  be 
confiscated,  and  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  country  ; 
he  commanded  every  man  to  bring 
forth  his  gold,  silver,  and  other 
precious  effects,  and  to  lay  them 
at  his  feet:  the  wealth  amassed 
by  these  means  he  deposited  in  a 
public  treasury,  and  named  deacons 
to  dispense  it  for  the  common  use 
of  all.  The  members  of  this  com- 
monwealth being  thus  brought  to 
a  perfect  equality,  he  commanded 
all  of  them  to  eat  at  tables  pre- 
pared in  public,  and  even  pre- 
scribed the  dishes  which  were  to 
be  served  up  each  day.  Having 
finished  his  plan  of  reformation, 
his  next  care  was  to  provide  fur 
the  defence  of  the  city;  and  he 
took  measures  for  that  purpose 
with  a  prudence  which  savoured 
nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  col- 
lected large  magazines  of  every 
kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended 
the  fortifications,  obliging  every 
person  without  distinction  to  work 
in  his  turn ;  he  formed  such  as 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms  into 
regular  bodies,  and  endeavoured 
to  add  the  stability  of  discipline 
to  the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm. 
He  sent  emissaries  to  the  Ana- 


baptists in  the  Low  Countries,  in- 
viting them  to  assemble  at  Mini- 
ster, which  he  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Mount  Sion,  that  from 
thence  they  might  set  out  to  re- 
duce all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  their  dominion.  He  him- 
self was  unwearied  in  attending 
to  everything  necessary  for  the 
security  or  increase  of  the  sect ; 
animating  his  disciples  by  his  own 
example  to  decline  no  labour,  as 
well  as  to  submit  to  every  hard- 
ship ;  and  their  enthusiastic  pas- 
sions being  kept  from  subsiding 
by  a  perpetual  succession  of  ex- 
hortations, revelations,  and  pro- 
phecies, they  seemed  ready  to 
undertake  or  to  suffer  anything 
in  maintenance  of  their  opinions.  . 
While  they  were  thus  employed, 
the  Bishop  of  Minister,  having 
assembled  a  considerable  army, 
advanced  to  besiege  the  town.  On 
his  approach,  Matthias  sallied  out 
at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops, 
attacked  one  quarter  of  his  camp, 
forced  it,  and  after  great  slaughter 
returned  to  the  city  loaded  with 
glory  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with 
this  success,  he  appeared  next  day 
brandishing  a  spear,  and  declared 
that,  in  imitation  of  Gideon,  he 
would  go  forth  with  a  handful  of 
men  and  smite  the  host  of  the  un- 
godly. Thirty  persons,  whom  he 
named,  followed  him  without  hesi- 
tation in  this  wild  enterprise,  and, 
rushing  on  the  enemy  with  a 
frantic  courage,  were  cut  off  to  a 
man.  The  death  of  their  prophet 
occasioned  at  first  great  consterna- 
tion among  his  disciples ;  but 
I  Boccold,   by   the   same  gifts  and 
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pretensions  which  had  gained 
Matthias  credit,  soon  revived  their 
spirits  and  hopes  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  succeeded  the  deceased 
prophet  in  the  same  absolute 
direction  of  all  their  affairs.  As 
he  did  not  possess  that  enterpris- 
ing courage  which  distinguished 
his  predecessor,  he  satisfied  him- 
self with  carrying  on  a  defensive 
war ;  and,  without  attempting  to 
annoy  the  enemy  by  sallies,  he 
waited  for  the  succours  he  expected 
from  the  Low  Countries,  the 
arrival  of  which  was  often  fore- 
told and  promised  by  their  pro- 
phets. But  though  less  daring  in 
action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a 
wilder  enthusiast,  and  of  more 
unbounded  ambition.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  his  predecessor, 
having,  by  obscure  visions  and 
prophecies,  prepared  the  multitude 
for  some  extraordinary  event,  he 
stripped  himself  naked,  and 
marching  through  the  streets,  pro- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice,  "  that 
the  kingdom  of  Sion  was  at  hand  ; 
that  whatever  was  highest  on 
earth  should  be  brought  low,  and 
whatever  was  lowest  should  be 
exalted."  In  order  to  fulfil  this, 
he  commanded  the  churches,  as 
the  most  lofty  buildings  in  the 
city,  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground  ;  he  degraded  the  senators 
chosen  by  Matthias,  and  depriving 
Cnipperdoling  of  the  consulship, 
the  highest  office  in  the  common- 
wealth, appointed  him  to  execute 
the  lowest  and  most  infamous, 
that  of  common  hangman,  to 
which  strange  transition  the  other 
agreed,  not  only  without  murmur- 


ing, but  with  the  utmost  joy  ; 
and  such  was  the  despotic  rigour 
of  Boccold's  administration,  that 
he  was  called  almost  every  day  to 
perform  some  duty  or  other  of  his 
wretched  function.  In  place  of 
the  deposed  senators,  he  named 
twelve  judges,  according  to  the 
number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  pre- 
side in  all  affairs;  retaining  to 
himself  the  same  authority  which 
Moses  anciently  possessed  as  legis- 
lator of  that  people. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with 
power  or  titles  which  were  not 
supreme,  a  prophet,  whom  he  had 
gained  and  tutored,  having  called 
the  multitude  together,  declared 
it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  John 
Boccold  should  be  king  of  Sion, 
and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David. 
John,  kneeling  down,  accepted  of 
the  heavenly  call,  which  he 
solemnly  protested  had  been 
revealed  likewise  to  himself,  and 
was  immediately  acknowledged  as 
monarch  by  the  deluded  multi- 
tude. From  that  moment  he 
assumed  all  the  state  and  pomp 
of  royalty.  He  wore  a  crown  of 
gold,  and  was  clad  in  the  richest 
and  most  sumptuous  garments. 
A  Bible  was  carried  on  his  one 
hand,  a  naked  sword  on  the  other. 
A  great  body  of  guards  accom- 
panied him  when  he  appeared  in 
public.  He  coined  money  stamped 
with  his  own  image,  and  appointed 
the  great  officers  of  his  household 
and  kingdom,  among  whom  Cnip- 
perdoling was  nominated  governor 
of  the  city  as  a  reward  for  his 
former  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height 
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of  power,  Boccold  began  to  discover 
passions,  which  he  had  hitherto 
restrained,  or  indulged  only  in 
secret  As  the  excesses  of  enthu- 
siasm have  been  observed  in  every 
age  to  lead  to  sensual  gratifications, 
the  same  constitution  that  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  former  being  re- 
markably prone  to  the  latter,  he 
instructed  the  prophets  and 
teachers  to  harangue  the  people 
for  several  days  concerning  the 
lawfulness,  and  even  necessity,  of 
taking  more  wives  than  one, 
which  they  asserted  to  be  one  of 
the  privileges  granted  by  God  to 
the  saints.  When  their  ears  were 
once  accustomed  to  this  licentious 
doctrine,  and  their  passions  in- 
flamed with  the  prospect  of  such 
unbounded  indulgence,  he-  himself 
set  them  an  example  of  using  what 
he  called  their  Christian  liberty, 
by  marrying  at  once  three  wives, 
among  which  the  widow  of 
Matthias,  a  woman  of  singular 
beauty,  was  one.  As  he  was 
allured  by  beauty,  or  the  love  of 
variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the 
number  of  his  wives,  until  they 
amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the 
widow  of  Matthias  was  the  only 
one  dignified  with  the  title  of 
queen,  or  who  shared  with  him 
the  splendour  and  ornaments  of 
royalty.  After  the  example  of 
their  prophet,  the  multitude  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  most  licenti- 
ous and  uncontrolled  gratification 
of  their  desires.  No  man  re- 
mained satisfied  with  a  single 
wife.  Not  to  use  their  Christian 
liberty  was  deemed  a  crime.  Per- 
sons were  appointed  to  search  the 


houses  for  young  women  grown 
up  to  maturity,  whom  they 
instantly  compelled  to  marry. 
Together  with  polygamy,  freedom 
of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attend- 
ant, was  introduced,  and  became  a 
new  source  of  corruption.  Every 
excess  was  committed,  of  which 
the  passions  of  men  are  capable, 
when  restrained  neither  by  the 
authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of 
decency ;  and  by  a  monstrous 
and  almost  incredible  conjunction, 
voluptuousness  was  engrafted  on 
religion,  and  dissolute  riot  accom- 
panied the  austerities  of  fanatical 
devotion. 

Meanwhile  the  German  princes 
were  highly  offended  at  the  insult 
offered  to  their  dignity  by  Boc- 
cold's  presumptuous  usurpation  of 
royal  honours  ;  and  the  profligate 
manners  of  his  followers,  which 
were  a  reproach  to  the  Christian 
name,  filled  men  of  all  professions 
with  horror.  Luther,  who  had 
testified  against  this  fanatical  spirit 
on  its  first  appearance,  now  deeply 
lamented  its  progress,  and  having 
exposed  the  delusion  with  great 
strength  of  argument,  as  well  as 
acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on 
all  the  states  of  Germany  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  frenzy  no  less  pernicious 
to  society  than  fatal  to  religion. 
The  emperor,  occupied  with  other 
cares  and  projects,  had  not  leisure 
to  attend  to  such  a  distant  object ; 
but  the  princes  of  the  empire,  as- 
sembled by  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
voted  a  supply  of  men  and  money 
to  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  who, 
being  unable  to  keep  a  sufficient 
army  on  foot,  had  converted  the 
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siege  of  the  town  into  a  blockade. 
The  forces  raised  in  consequence 
of  this  resolution  were  put  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  of 
experience,  who,  approaching  the 
town  towards  the  end  of  spring,  in 
the  year  1535,  pressed  it  more 
closely  than  formerly ;  but  found 
the  fortifications  so  strong  and  so 
diligently  guarded,  that  he  durst 
not  attempt  an  assault.  It  was 
not  above  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptists  had  established  their 
dominion  in  Minister ;  they  had 
during  that  time  undergone  pro- 
digious fatigue  in  working  on  the 
fortifications,  and  performing  mili- 
tary duty.  Notwithstanding  the 
prudent  attention  of  their  king  to 
provide  for  their  subsistence,  and 
his  frugal  as  well  as  regular  econo- 
my in  their  public  meals,  they 
began  to  feel  the  approach  of 
famine.  Several  small  bodies  of 
their  brethren,  who  were  advanc- 
ing to  their  assistance  from  the 
Low  Countries,  had  been  inter- 
cepted and  cut  to  pieces ;  and 
while  all  Germany  was  ready  to 
combine  against  them,  they  had 
no  prospect  of  succour.  But  such 
was  the  ascendant  which  Boccold 
had  acquired  over  the  multitude, 
and  so  powerful  the  fascination  of 
enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were 
as  sanguine  as  ever,  and  they 
hearkened  with  implicit  credulity 
to  the  visions  and  predictions  of 
their  prophets,  who  assured  them 
that  the  Almighty  would  speedily 
interpose  in  order  to  deliver  the 
city.  The  faith,  however,  of  some 
few,  shaken  by  the  violence  and 
length  of  their  sufferings,  began  to 


fail ;  but  being  suspected  of  an 
inclination  to  surrender  to  the 
enemy,  they  were  punished  with 
immediate  death,  as  guilty  of 
impiety  in  distrusting  the  power 
of  God.  One  of  the  king's  wives 
having  uttered  certain  words 
which  implied  some  doubt  con- 
cerning his  divine  mission,  he 
instantly  called  the  whole  number 
together,  and  commanding  the 
blasphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to 
kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head  with 
his  own  hands ;  and  so  far  were 
the  rest  from  expressing  any  horror 
at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they  joined 
him  in  dancing  with  a  frantic 
joy  around  the  bleeding  body  of 
their  companion. 

By  this  time,  the  besieged 
endured  the  utmost  rigour  of 
famine,  but  they  chose  rather  to 
suffer  hardships,  the  recital  of 
which  is  shocking  to  humanity, 
than  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  capi- 
tulation offered  them  by  the 
bishop.  At  last  a  deserter,  whom 
they  had  taken  into  their  service, 
being  either  less  intoxicated  with 
the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable 
any  longer  to  bear  such  distress, 
made  his  escape  to  the  enemy. 
He  informed  their  general  of  a 
weak  part  in  the  fortifications 
which  he  had  observed,  and 
assuring  him  that  the  besieged, 
exhausted  with  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, kept  watch  there  with  little 
care,  he  offered  to  lead  a  party 
thither  in  the  night.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  and  a  chosen 
body  of  troops  appointed  for  the 
service ;  who,  scaling  the  walls 
unperceived,   seized    one   of    the 
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gates,  and  admitted  the  rest  of  the 
army.  The  Anabaptists,  though 
surprised,  defended  themselves  in 
the  market-place  with  valour 
heightened  by  despair ;  but  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  sur- 
rounded on  every  hand,  most  of 
them  were  slain,  and  the  re- 
mainder taken  prisoners.  Among 
the  last  were  the  king  and  Cnip- 
perdoling.  The  king,  loaded  with 
chains,  was  carried  from  city  to 
city  as  a  spectacle  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  the  people,  and  was 
exposed  to  all  their  insults.  His 
spirit,  however,  was  not  broken  or 
humbled  by  this  sad  reverse  of  his 
condition,  and  he  adhered  with 
unshaken  firmness  to  the  distin- 
guishing tenets  of  his  sect.  After 
this  he  was  brought  back  to 
Minister,  the  scene  of  his  royalty 
and  crimes,  and  put  to  death  with 
the  most  exquisite  as  well  as 
lingering  tortures,  all  which  he 
bore  With  astonishing  fortitude. 
This  extraordinary  man,  who  had 
been  able  to  acquire  such  amazing 


dominion  over  the  minds  of  his 
followers,  and  to  excite  com- 
motions so  dangerous  to  society, 
was    only    twenty-six    years    of 

age. 

Together  with  its  monarch,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists  came 
to  an  end.  Their  principles  hav- 
ing taken  deep  root  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  party  still  subsists 
there  under  the  name  of  Men- 
nonites ;  but,  by  a  very  singular 
revolution,  this  sect,  so  mutinous 
and  sanguinary  at  its  first  origin, 
hath  become  altogether  innocent 
and  pacific.  Holding  it  unlawful 
to  wage  war,  or  to  accept  of  civil 
offices,  they  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  duties  of  private 
citizens,  and  by  their  industry  and 
charity  endeavour  to  make  repara- 
tion to  human  society  for  the  vio- 
lence committed  by  their  founders. 
A  small  number  of  this  sect  which 
is  settled  in  England  retain  its 
peculiar  tenets  concerning  baptism, 
but  without  any  dangerous  mixture 
of  enthusiasm. 


THE  SACK  OP  ROME. 

(Guicciardinfs  History  of  Italy.) 


1527. 


On  Hie  5th  of  May,  the  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon  encamped  in 
the  fields  near  Borne,  and  haugh- 
tily sent  a  herald  to  the  Pope  to 
demand  free  passage  through  the 
city,  that  he  might  lead  his  army 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Besolved  to  conquer  or  die,  having 
indeed  no  other  resource,  he  next 
day  at  dawn  began  a  violent  assault 
on  the  Borgo,  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  of  the  church  of 
San  Spirito.  A  thick  fog  that 
had  risen  during  the  night  covered 
the  advance  of  the  troops.  At  the 
very  commencement  of  the  attack, 
Bourbon,  seeing  that  the  Germans 
did  not  act  with  sufficient  spirit, 
went  to  lead  them  on,  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot  by  an  arquebus 
bullet  But  this  mischance,  far 
from  cooling  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers,  served  only  to  animate 
them  the  more,  and  after  having 
fought  furiously  for  two  hours, 
they  at  last  penetrated  into  the 
Borgo.  As  it  is  always  very  diffi- 
cult to  storm  towns  without  can- 
non, they  lost  about  a  thousand 
men  in  the  assault.    Their  courage 


was  aided  not  only  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  defences,  but  also  by 
the  bad  behaviour  of  the  defend- 
ers ;  a  plain  proof  of  the  difference 
between  troops  used  to  war  and  a 
mob  of  fighters  hastily  brought 
together.  Nevertheless,  a  body  of 
the  youth  of  Borne,  led  by  the 
town  officers,  fought  bravely  under 
the  banners  of  the  Roman  people ; 
but  the  great  number  of  Ghibel- 
lines  and  of  partisans  of  the  Co- 
lonnas  who  were  mingled  with 
them,  prevented  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance being  made,  for  these  did  not 
indeed  desire  the  Imperialists  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Rome, 
but  did  not  fear  it  much,  hoping 
that  the  enemy  might  be  induced 
to  favour  their  own  party.  The 
Imperialists  had  no  sooner  secured 
a  passage  for  themselves,  than 
every  one  fled  into  the  town, 
leaving  the  suburbs  at  the  mercy 
of  the  victors. 

The  Pope,  who  was  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  assault  in  the 
Vatican,  when  he  learned  that  the 
Borgo  had  been  taken,  fled  at  once 
into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  with 
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several  of  the  cardinals.  It  was 
a  question  whether  he  should  re- 
main there,  or,  passing  through  the 
town  with  his  light  horse,  should 
withdraw  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  but 
he  was  destined  to  be  an  illus- 
trious example  that  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  are  liable  to  misfortune  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  men,  although 
it  is  not  easy  to  destroy  the  rever- 
ence inspired  by  the  majesty  of 
their  rank.  B£rard  of  Padua  came 
from  the  imperial  army  to  inform 
him  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon ;  he  told  him  that  the 
soldiers,  in  consternation  at  this 
loss,  were  very  ready  to  make 
terms.  Clement  at  once  sent  to 
their  commanders,  and  while  he 
let  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
escape  be  lost,  he  ceased  to  take 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
town. 

Without  meeting  any  resistance, 
the  Imperialists  soon  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Transtevere,  and  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  made  their 
way  into  Rome  by  the  bridge  of 
Sixtus.  "With  the  exception  of 
the  Ghibellines  and  of  some  cardi- 
nals known  for  their  attachment 
to  the  emperor,  and  who,  there- 
fore, flattered  themselves  that  they 
would  be  treated  with  more  favour 
than  the  others,  all  the  inhabitants 
were  in  flight,  and  confusion  reign- 
ed everywhere,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  such  scenes.  Then  the 
soldiery  spread  tumultuously 
throughout  the  town  and  pillaged 
on  all  hands,  without  distinction 
of  Mend  or  foe,  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  pre- 
lates ;  the  very  churches,  the  mon- 


asteries, the  most  celebrated  relics 
and  sacred  things,  were  not  pro- 
tected from  the  avarice  of  the 
soldiers.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  or  even  to  imagine  the 
desolation  of  this  city,  which 
seemed  destined  to  pass  in  turn 
from  the  highest  pitch  of  grandeur 
to  the  most  frightful  calamities  ; 
this  was  the  second  time  that  it 
saw  itself  abandoned  to  the  mar- 
tial fury,  and  it  was  nine  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago  that  the  Goths 
had  so  ruthlessly  plundered  it. 

The  booty  was  immense,  by  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  riches  and 
rarities  accumulated  for  so  long  in 
the  palaces  of  the  great  and  the 
shops  of  the  merchants,  and  by  the 
number  and  the  rank  of  the  pri- 
soners, from  whom  very  large  ran- 
soms were  demanded.  But  the 
height  of  misfortune  was  that  the 
soldiers,  and  especially  the  Ger- 
mans whose  hatred  of  the  Roman 
Church  rendered  them  more  furious, 
took  several  prelates,  and  after 
having  dressed  them  in  their  cere- 
monial robes,  mounted  them  on 
asses,  and,  in  this  unworthy  plight, 
presented  them  as  a  laughing-stock 
to  all  the  city. 

Many  persons  perished  amid 
tortures,  or  were  so  cruelly  ill-used 
that  they  died  at  the  end  of  some 
days  after  having  paid  their  ran- 
som. About  four  thousand  men 
were  killed  in  the  attack,  or  in 
the  wild  rage  of  pillage.  All  the 
palaces  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the 
other  nobles  were  plundered,  ex- 
cept certain  ones  where  the  mer- 
chants had  stored  their  goods,  and 
|  which  were  spared  in  consideration 
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of  large  sums  of  money.  It  hap- 
pened, indeed,  that  several  persons 
who  had  thus  compounded  with 
the  Spaniards,  were  pillaged  by 
the  Germans,  or  were  obliged  also 
to  buy  them  off  with  more  money. 
The  Marchioness  of  Mantua  paid 
fifty  thousand  ducats  to  guarantee 
her  mansion  against  the  greed  of 
the  soldiery  ;  this  sum  was  fur- 
nished to  her  by  the  merchants 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  her, 
and  the  story  was  that  her  son, 
Don  Ferdinand,  had  the  fifth  part 
of  it.  The  Cardinal  de  Sienne, 
always,  like  his  ancestors,  a  friend 
to  the  emperor,  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  Germans,  who  also  sacked 
his  palace,  though  the  cardinal  had 
arranged  with  the  Spaniards  to  be 
spared  this  misfortune  ;  barehead- 
ed and  loaded  with  blows,  they 
conducted  him  to  the  Borgo,  and 
he  only  got  out  of  their  hands  by 
giving  them  five  thousand  ducats. 
The  Cardinals  de  la  Minerve  and 
Ponant  suffered  almost  the  same 
treatment.  They  paid  their  ran- 
som to  the  Germans,  but  that  did 
not  prevent  them  from  being  both 
led  ignominiously  through  the 
town  by  these  madmen.  The 
Spanish  and  German  cardinals  and 


bishops,  who  had  not  expected  to 
be  insulted  by  their  own  country- 
men, were  seized  and  treated  as 
harshly  as  the  rest  •  •  •  • 
Everywhere  might  be  seen  per- 
sons being  tormented  with  the 
utmost  barbarity,  to  extort  money 
from  them,  or  to  make  them  dis- 
close where  their  property  was 
hid.  All  the  objects  of  devotion 
and  the  relics  with  which  the 
churches  were  filled,  were  trodden 
under  foot,  after  having  been  de- 
spoiled of  their  ornaments  ;  and  to 
these  acts  of  sacrilege  the  German 
barbarity  added  blasphemies  and 
outrages  beyond  number.  What 
was  of  least  value,  and  what  the 
soldiers  had  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  touch,  was  pillaged  by  the 
peasants  from  the  estates  of  the 
Colonnas  who  came  to  Borne  when 
all  was  over.  Cardinal  Colonna, 
who  arrived  the  day  after  the 
taking  of  the  city,  rescued  several 
ladies  who  had  Bought  refuge  in 
his  palace.  It  was  said  that  the 
booty  of  the  soldiers,  in  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones,  was 
worth  more  than  a  million  of 
ducats,  and  that  the  amount  of 
the  ransoms  went  far  beyond  this 
sum. 
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Cardinal  Wolsey  being  now 
divested  of  his  late  power  (wherein 
lie  had  the  glory,  in  some  sort,  to 
have  been  superior  to  his  king) 
and  for  the  rest  being  left  alone, 
and  exposed  not  only  to  a  general 
hatred,  but  to  the  private  machi- 
nations of  the  present  and  future 
queen,  became  sensible  of  his  ill 
estate ;  though  yet  he  did  not 
believe  himself  so  near  his  over- 
throw, as  it  appeared  afterwards. 
But  what  could  he  hope  for,  when 
such  puissant  enemies  did  procure 
his  destruction  1  Therefore,  though 
he  received  some  advices  from 
Borne,  which  might  argue  a  core 
rather  than  a  power  for  his  con- 
servation, yet  in  effect  what  secret 
intelligence  soever  passed  betwixt 
the  pope  and  him,  came  to  the 
emperor  first,  and  after  to  Queen 
Catherine,  who  cunningly  caused 
it  to  be  whispered  into  the  king's 
ears,  by  some  more  indirect  ways, 
than  it  could  possibly  be  imagined 
to  proceed  from  her.  Likewise 
Mistress  Anne  Boleyn,  having 
learned  from  some  of  the  king's 
wisest    and    gravest    counsellors 


divers  malversations  of  the  car- 
dinal, was  so  far  from  disguising 
them,  that  she  even  misinterpreted 
his  better  actions.  Edmund  Cam- 
pion adds  to  these  reasons,  that 
Sir  Francis  Bryan  being  in  Rome, 
did,  by  the  means  of  a  familiar 
of  one  who  kept  the  pope's  papers, 
obtain  a  letter  of  the  cardinal's, 
which  wrought  his  ruin  in  this 
manner  :  having  first  showed  her 
the  cardinal's  handwriting!  and 
then  corrupted  her,  this  courtesan 
so  dexterously  performed  the  rest, 
as  upon  pretence  of  visiting  her 
servant  in  his  study,  she  conveyed 
away  this  letter  and  gave  it  Bryan, 
who  failed  not  immediately  to  send 
it  to  our  king.  Which  relation  of 
Campion,  though  I  will  not  con- 
tradict, yet  I  suppose  to  be  the 
more  improbable,  that  I  find  by 
original  despatches,  Bryan  was 
come  from  Rome  before  any  argu- 
ment of  the  king's  disfavour  to  the 
cardinal  appeared.  Howsoever, 
the  way  the  king  took  to  over- 
throw him  was  merely  legal, 
though  approaching  to  mmmum 
jus,    after    most    men's   opinion. 
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In  the  carriage  whereof  yet  that 
secrecy  was  used,  that  the  cardinal 
did  not,  or,  perchance,  out  of  great- 
ness of  mind  would  not,  take  notice 
of  what  was  intended  against  him. 
So  that  though  the  bill  or  indict- 
ment was  (Oct  9)  put  in  (at  the 
beginning  of  Michaelmas  term),  yet 
did  he  ride  that  day  to  the  chan- 
cery with  his  accustomed  pomp. 
Of  which  our  king  being  adver- 
tised, thought  fit  to  forbid  him  the 
place ;  as  thinking  it  indecent, 
that  a  man,  who  was  upon  terms 
of  conviction,  should  administer 
that  high  charge.  Therefore  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
were  sent,  Oct.  18,  to  require  the 
Qreat  Seal  of  him.  But  the  car- 
dinal, instead  of  rendering  it,  dis- 
puted their  authority,  alleging  the 
place  of  Lord  Chancellor  was  by 
the  king's  letters  patents  given  him 
during  life.  The  two  dukes  here- 
upon returned  to  court,  bringing 
the  next  day  the  king's  letters  to 
the  cardinal,  who,  having  read 
them,  delivered  immediately  the 
Great  Seal  ;  in  sequence  thereof, 
also  submitting  himself  to  the 
king,  who  commanded  him  to 
leave  York  Place,  and  simply  to 
depart  to  Esher,  a  country  house 
near  Hampton  Court,  belonging  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  He 
charged  his  officers  also  to  inven- 
tory and  bring  forth  his  goods. 
Whereupon  much  brave  furniture 
made  into  hangings,  besides  whole 
pieces  of  rich  stuffs,  were  set  upon 
divers  tables  in  his  house ;  the 
variety  and  number  whereof  may 
be  imagined,  when  (as  Cavendish 
hath  it)  of  fine  Holland  cloth  alone 


there  were  a  thousand  pieces.  Be- 
sides, the  walls  of  his  gallery  on 
the  one  side  were  hung  with  rich 
suits  of  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of 
silver,  cloth  of  tissue,  and  cloth  of 
bodkin;  on  the  other  aide  was 
placed  the  most  glorious  suit  of 
copes  that  had  been  seen  in  Eng- 
land. In  a  chamber  near  to  the 
gallery  was  a  great  cupboard  of 
plate,  of  massy  gold  ;  and  in  a 
chamber  adjoining,  vast  quantity 
of  other  plate.  All  which  the 
cardinal  commanded  Sir  William 
Gascoyne  (his  treasurer)  to  deliver 
to  the  king,  when  he  was  required. 
*  *  *  » 

And  thus  fell  the  cardinal,  to- 
gether with  all  his  vast  possessions, 
into  the  king's  hands.  Concerning 
which  the  critics  of  the  time  gave 
sundry  opinions,  the  most  part  yet 
supposing  him  capable  of  the  king's 
mercy,  had  he  been  either  less  rich, 
or  more  humble.  They  thought 
him  indeed  condemned  by  law, 
but  by  the  rigour  of  it.  All  which 
they  considered  the  more,  that  the 
cardinal  had  so  long  exercised  his 
legatine  power,  without  that  the 
king  either  seemed  to  dislike  it, 
or  any  other  had  questioned  him 
for  it.  Therefore,  howsoever  he 
was  convicted  by  form  of  justice, 
£hey  yet  cleared  him  in  great  part, 
and  not  they  only,  but  the  king. 
Insomuch,  that  the  impression 
taken  of  his  ancient  services  was 
not  defaced  wholly.  So  that  not- 
withstanding his  best  goods  were 
seized  on,  and  that  the  king  might 
have  taken  therewith  his  other 
possessions,  and  (with  them)  his 
entire   liberty,  yet  be  ty>th  sent 
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him  a  protection,  and  left  him  the 
bishoprics  of  York  and  Winchester, 
which  he  had  lately  given  him 
after  the  death  of  Richard  Fox, 
only  he  confined  him  for  the  pre- 
sent to  his  house  at  Esher,  till  his 
further  pleasure  was  signified. 
Being  upon  his  way,  the  king 
(touched  with  some  compassion) 
sent  him  by  one  Master  Norreys, 
not  only  a  gracious  message,  but 
a  ring,  which  was  a  token  betwixt 
them,  when  any  special  business 
was  recommended.  Upon  receiv- 
ing whereof,  the  overjoyed  car- 
dinal alighted  from  his  mule,  and 
in  the  dirt  upon  his  bare  knees 
acknowledged  the  comfort  he  re- 
ceived. To  show  his  thankfulness 
also  to  Master  Norreys,  he  pre- 
sented him  with  a  chain  of  gold, 
at  which  a  piece  of  the  cross  did 
hang.  But  it  troubled  him  much 
that  he  had  nothing  to  send  to  the 
king ;  till,  at  last,  having  espied  in 
his  train  a  facetious  natural,  in 
whom  he  took  much  delight,  he 
desired  Master  Norreys  to  present 
him  to  the  king.  Which  promo- 
tion yetf  this  fellow  (for  the  ap- 
proving himself  no  counterfeit) 
did  so  slight,  as  the  cardinal  was 
forced  to  send  six  of  his  tallest 
yeomen  to  bring  him  to  court 

The  cardinal  coming  at  last  to 
Esher,  found  himself  so  destitute 
of  all  necessaries,  as,  till  one  Mas- 
ter Arundel  first,  and  after  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  provided  him, 
he  wanted  even  the  most  ordinary 
parts  of  household  stuff.  And 
thus  the  ill-accommodated  cardinal 
passed  some  weeks  in  expectation 
*  the  king's  further  pleasure,  not 


neglecting,  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
use  those  Mends  he  had  left  in 
court,  for  the  reintegrating  him 
into  his  former  favour ;  or  when 
that  could  not  be  done,  for  the 
making  his  fall  more  easy.  For 
which  purpose  one  Master  Thomas 
Cromwell,  his  servant  (who  came 
afterwards  to  great  preferment), 
was  employed,  but  Mistress  Boleyn 
secretly  opposed  alL  So  that  the 
cardinal,  being  now  in  a  manner 
hopeless  of  regaining  the  king's  good 
opinion,  dismissed  (not  without  tears 
on  both  sides)  the  greatest  part  of 
his  numerous  family,  without  other 
reward  than  what  Master  Crom- 
well and  some  of  his  chaplains  did 
freely  contribute.  The  king  hear- 
ing the  cardinal  to  be  somewhat 
humbled,  sent  (Nov.  1)  Sir  John 
Russel  with  a  turquoise  ring  to 
him  as  a  token  of  his  care  and 
affection.  But  it  was  not  gifts 
that  the  cardinal  expected  from 
the  king,  but  liberty  and  restitu- 
tion to  his  former  greatness ; 
which  yet  was  so  much  in  vain, 
as  his  offences  were  daily  exag- 
gerated. For  as  the  king  did  not 
think  it  enough  that  he  had  par- 
ticularly advantaged  himself  of  the 
cardinal's  punishment,  unless  he 
made  some  use  thereof  to  the 
general,  so  he  called  (Oct.  1)  a 
council  of  the  nobles  to  sit  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  who  having  suffi- 
ciently condemned  him,  he  after- 
wards permitted  him  to  the  Par- 
liament, which  began  Nov.  3, 
1529.  Wherein  the  king  also 
did  wisely,  since  by  interesting 
the  public  in  his  condemnation, 
he  both  declined  the  censure  of 
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those  who  thought  the  late  pro- 
ceedings to  have  been  of  the 
severest,  and  endeared  his  people 
by  putting  the  power  of  punishing 
him  into  their  hands.  Therefore 
they  took  it  as  an  entire  satisfac- 
tion for  all  they  had  hitherto 
suffered ;  and  by  applauding  of 
the  king,  made  him  know  how 
thankfully  they  took  this  favour. 
And  thus  did  the  king  return  to 
that  former  good  opinion  he  had 
of  his  subjects.     *     *     *     * 

And  now  Cardinal  Wolsey,  it 
seems,  had  tried  his  utmost  skill 
for  recovering  of  the  king's  favour ; 
whereof,  also,  some  hope  was  given 
him  in  his  being  permitted  to  re- 
move to  Richmond.  But  as  his 
enemies  suspected  he  would  make 
use  of  this  nearness  to  obtain 
access  to  the  king,  so  they  labour- 
ed instantly  to  send  him  to  the 
north.  Wherein  they  prevailed 
at  length,  obtaining  further,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester  and  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  as  also  some  other  places 
of  his,  forfeited  by  the  praemunire, 
might  be  applied  in  part  to  the 
king's  servants  ;  a  pension  only 
out  of  Winchester  being  reserved 
to  the  cardinal  The  revenues 
also  of  his  two  colleges  were  torn 
and  divided,  which  grieved  him 
more  than  any  other  affliction : 
insomuch,  that  he  wrote  to  the 
king  humbly,  as  on  his  knees  with 
weeping  eyes,  that  the  college  of 
Oxford  might  stand,  and  impor- 
tuned Cromwell  to  this  purpose, 
since  they  are  in  a  manner,  saith 
he,  u  opera  manuum  tuarum.n  But 
Cromwell  returned  him  no  com- 


fort herein,  saying,  "  the  king  was 
determined    to    dissolve     them, 
though  whether  he  meant  to  re- 
store them  again  and  found  them 
in  his  own  name,  he  knew  not ; 
but  wishes  him  to  be  content,"  etc. 
Howsoever, in  the  trafficof  theseand 
other  lands,  as  well  as  negotiating 
his  master's   business,   Cromwell 
showed  that  dexterity,  which  at  last 
won  him  much  credit,  both  with  the 
king  and  his  principal  counsellors. 
And  now  the  cardinal  being 
commanded  to  York,  had  no  ex- 
cuse   for    retarding  his  journey 
but  want  of  means,   which  also 
he  signified  to  the  king  ;  who 
thereupon  sent  him  a  thousand 
pounds,  with  which  and  a  train, 
reduced  now  to  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons,  he  (March)  set 
forth,  giving  by  the  way  much 
alms,  and  not  a  few  other  argu- 
ments of  devotion,  which  also  made 
him  gracious  with  the  people,  who 
resorted  from  all  places  adjoining 
to  him.   And  thus,  with  slow  and 
unwilling  removes,  he   came  to 
Cawood  Castle  near  York,  about 
the  end  of  September  1530,  where 
he  prepared,  according  to  the  an- 
cient custom,  to  be  installed  with 
much  ceremony  about  a  month 
after ;  all  access  to  the  choir  being 
till  then  forbidden.     But  whether 
the  solemnity  of  this  action  was 
thought  by  our  king  to  be  unrea- 
sonable and  misbecoming  one  in 
disgrace,  or  that    otherwise  the 
cardinal  had  cast  forth  some  dis- 
contented words  which  were  related 
again  to  the  king :  here,  certainly, 
began  his  final  ruin,  which,  as  b* 
enemies  (at  this  distance)  did ' 
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more  boldness  and  advantage  pro- 
cure, so  had  he  less  means  to  repair 
himself.  Insomuch,  that  without 
being  able  to  discover  or  prevent 
their  machinations,  he  was  forced 
to  suffer  all  that  could  be  either 
truly  or  (almost)  falsely  surmised 
against  him.  Neither  had  he 
other  hope  but  that  the  punish- 
ments he  had  already  endured 
might  be  accepted  as  an  entire 
satisfaction  for  all  his  offences. 
And  now  his  stallation  drew  near, 
when  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
warden  of  the  marches,  with  one 
Sir  Walter  Welsh,  gentleman  of 
the  king's  privy  chamber,  came 
(November  4)  by  the  king's  com- 
mand to  Cawood  to  arrest  the' 
cardinal,  wherein  he  used  that 
diligence  and  secrecy,  that  he  had 
placed  his  guards  in  the  hall 
before  any  escaped  to  advertise 
the  cardinal  thereof  Neither  did 
he,  at  the  earl's  coming  upstairs, 
receive  him  in  other  terms  than 
those  of  a  guest,  till  entering  into 
a  private  chamber  together,  the 
earl  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice 
arrested  him  of  high  treason. 
The  dismayed  and  pensive  car- 
dinal stayed  a  while  before  he 
answered,  but  at  last  recovering 
his  spirits,  demanded  the  sight  of 
the  earl's  commission,  protesting 
that  otherwise  he  would  not  obey  ; 
urging  further,  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  college  of  cardinals 
at  Rome,  and  so  exempt  from  all 
princes'  jurisdiction.  But  while 
the  earl  replied  that  he  might  not 
show  his  commission,  Sir  Walter 
Welsh,  who  had  now  arrested  Dr. 
^tine,the  cardinal's  physician, 


comes  in  and  confirms  what  the 
earl  had  said.  The  cardinal  be- 
lieving (by  this  time)  that  they 
were  in  good  earnest,  yields  to  Sir 
Walter  Welsh,  as  the  king's  ser- 
vant, and  not  to  the  earl ;  to 
whom  he  said  he  would  not  sub- 
mit himself  before  he  was  better 
satisfied  of  his  authority,  which 
whether  he  did  out  of  stubborn- 
ness to  the  earl,  who  had  been 
heretofore  educated  in  his  house, 
or  ont  of  despite  to  Mistress  Ann 
Boleyn,  who  (he  might  conceive) 
had  put  this  affront  upon  him  in 
finding  means  to  employ  her  an- 
cient suitor  to  take  revenge  in 
both  their  names,  doth  not  appear 
to  me  by  my  author.  Howsoever, 
he  protested  he  was  no  way 
faulty  in  his  allegiance.  Dr. 
Augustine  (whose  offence  yet  doth 
not  appear  to  me)  was  despatched 
to  London  in  the  posture  of  a 
traitor,  his  legs  tied  to  his  horse. 
But  the  cardinal  had  some  respite, 
though  yet  commanded  to  prepare 
for  his  journey,  which  he  began 
(November  8)  at  length  in  that 
deliberate  manner,  that  if  he  re- 
moved slowly  before  from  the 
king,  he  moved  now  more  slowly 
to  him.  Insomuch  that  had  not 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom 
(being  the  steward  of  the  king's 
household)  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland was  commanded  to  deliver 
him  till  the  king's  further  pleasure 
were  known,  told  him  that  the 
king  commanded  he  should  be 
used  kindly,  as  one  whom  he 
highly  favoured,  it  is  probable 
that  the  afflicted  cardinal  would 
have  fallen  under  the  burthen  of 
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his  own  griefs.  Furthermore,  the 
earl  assured  him,  on  the  king's 
port,  that  though  his  highness 
could  do  no  less  than  put  him  to 
his  trial,  yet  that  it  was  more  for 
the  satisfying  of  some  persons, 
than  out  of  mistrust  of  his  trai- 
torous doings.  And  thus  at  Shef- 
field Castle  he  stayed  a  fortnight, 
when  a  wind  cholic,  which  ended 
in  a  dysentery,  took  him.  In 
which  state  Sir  William  Kingston, 
captain  of  the  king's  guard  and 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  attended 
with  twenty-four  yeomen  of  the 
guard  (all  of  them  formerly  ser- 
vants to  the  cardinal),  did  find  him. 
So  that,  notwithstanding  the  many 
encouragements  of  the  earl,  second- 
ed by  Sir  William  Kingston  (who 
on  his  knees  saluted  him),  the 
cardinal  remained  still  sick  and 
comfortless.  Neither  did  it  avail 
him  that  Sir  William  Kingston 
(on  the  king's  part)  gave  him 
many  gracious  words,  adding  fur- 
thermore, that  he  should  make  no 
more  haste  than  stood  with  his 
health  and  convenience.  For  the 
cardinal  became  still  more  and 
more  dejected.  Notwithstanding, 
as  he  considered  that  delay  would 
but  argue  guiltiness,  so  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  journey  the  best  he 
could,  till  he  came  to  Leicester 
Abbey,  where  (November  17)  a 
fever,  complicated  with  his  former 
disease,  seizing  on  him,  he  lan- 
guished not  without  manifest 
signs  of  his  end.  Being  thus 
upon  his  bed,  Sir  William  King- 
ston came  again  to  comfort  him, 
but  the  cardinal  finding  now  that 
death  would  discharge  him  of  all 


trials,  bat  that  before  God,  spake 
to  this  effect:— "Had  I  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done 
the  king,  he  would  not  have  given 
me  over  in  my  gray  hairs  ;  but 
this  is  my  just  reward.  Notwith- 
standing, I  pray  ye  commend  me 
most  humbly  to  the  king,  desiring 
him  to  call  to  remembrance  all 
matters  that  have  passed  betwixt 
us,  and  specially  about  Queen 
Catherine,  and  then  shall  His 
Grace  know  whether  I  have  of- 
fended him.  He  is  a  prince  of 
royal  courage  ;  bat  rather  than  he 
will  want  or  miss  any  part  of  his 
will  or  pleasure,  he  will  endamage 
the  loss  of  one  half  of  his  realm. 
For,  I  assure  you,  I  have  often 
knelt  before  him,  sometimes  the 
space  of  three  hours,  to  persuade 
him  from  his  will  and  appetite, 
but  could  never  dissuade  him 
from  it.  Therefore,  Master  King- 
ston, I  warn  you,  if  ever  you  be 
of  his  council  (as  for  your  wisdom 
you  are  meet),  that  ye  be  well 
assured  and  advised  what  you  put 
in  his  head,  for  you  shall  never 
put  it  out  again."  After  which 
words  (as  Cavendish  hath  them)  he 
began  an  exhortation  to  take  heed 
of  the  Lutherans  by  the  example 
of  those  of  Bohemia,  lest  they 
should  likewise  subvert  the  secular 
power.  But  as  in  the  prosecuting 
of  this  discourse  his  speech  failed 
him,  so  did  his  breath  presently 
after,  insomuch  that  he  died,  and 
was  buried  there  in  the  abbey 
church,  November  30,  before  day. 
And  not  where  he  had  begun  a 
monument  for  himself  long  since 
(wherein,  as  appears  by  our  records, 
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he  had  not  omitted  his  own  image), 
which  one  Benedetto,  a  statuary  of 
Florence,  took  in  hand  1524  and 
continued  till  1529,  receiving  for 
so  much  as  was  already  done  4250 
ducats.  The  design  whereof  was 
so  glorious,  that  it  exceeded  far 
that  of  Henry  VII.  Nevertheless, 
I  find  the  cardinal,  when  this  was 
finished,  did  purpose  to  make  a 
tomb  for  Henry  VIII.,  but  dying 
in  this  manner,  King  Henry  made 
use  of  so  much  as  he  found  fit  and 
called  it  his.  Thus  did  the  tomb 
of  the  cardinal  partake  the  same 
fortune  with  his  college,  as  being 
assumed  by  the  king,  both  which 


yet  remain  still  unperfect.  The 
news  of  the  cardinal's  death  being 
brought  to  our  king,  did  so  much 
afflict  him,  that  he  wished  it  had 
cost  him  twenty  thousand  pounds 
upon  condition  he  had  lived. 
Howbeit  he  omitted  not  to  inquire 
of  about  one  thousand  and  five 
hundred  pounds,  which  the  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  had  lately  got,  with- 
out that  the  king  could  imagine 
how.  So  that,  till  it  appeared  he 
borrowed  it  of  divers  persons,  he 
might  perchance  suspect  it  to  be 
the  remainder  of  some  of  his  ancient 
acquisitions.  And  thus  concluded 
that  great  cardinal. 


THE   BATTLE   OF   CAPPEL 

(Merle  IfAvbigitft  History  of  the  Reformation.) 

1531. 


This  night,  which  was  so  stormy 
in  Zurich,  had  not  been  calmer 
among  the  inhabitants  of  CappeL 
They  had  received  the  most  alarm- 
ing   reports,  one  after    another. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  np  a 
position    that    would    allow    the 
troops,  assembled  round  the  con- 
vent, to  resist  the  .enemy's  attack 
until  the  arrival  of  the  reinforce- 
ments that  were  expected  from  the 
city.     They  cast  their  eyes  on  a 
small  hill,  which,  lying  to  the 
north,  towards   Zurich,  and  tra- 
versed by  the  high-road,  presented 
an  uneven  but  sufficiently  exten- 
sive surface.     A  deep  ditch,  that 
surrounded    it    on    three    sides, 
defended  the  approaches;    but  a 
small  bridge,  that  was  the  only 
issue    on    the    side    of    Zurich, 
rendered  a  precipitate  retreat  very 
dangerous.      On  the    south-west 
was  a  wood  of  beech-trees,  on  the 
south,  in  the  direction  of  Zug,  was 
the  high-road  and  a  marshy  valley. 
"  Lead  us  to  the  Granges !"  cried  all 
the  soldiers.   They  were  conducted 
thither.        The      artillery      was 
stationed  near  some  ruins.    The 


line  of  battle  was  drawn  up  on  the 
side  of  the  monastery  and  of  Zug, 
and  sentinels  were  placed  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope.    Meantime  the 
signal  was  given  at  Zug  and  Baar ; 
the  drums  beat:  the  soldiers  of 
the  Five  Cantons  took  up  their 
arms.    A  universal  feeling  of  joy 
animated   them.      The    churches 
were  opened,  the  bells  rang,  and 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  cantons 
entered     the    cathedral    of    St 
Oswald,  where    mass   was    cele- 
brated, and  the  Host  offered  up 
for  the  sins  of  the  people.    All  the 
army  began  their  march  at  nine 
o'clock,  with  banners  flying.     The 
avoyer,  John  Golder,  commanded 
the  contingent  of  Lucerne;  the 
landamman  James  Troguer,  that 
of  Uri;  the  landamman    Rych- 
muth,  a    mortal   enemy  of   the 
Reformation,    that    of    Schwytz ; 
the  landamman   Zellger,  that  of 
Unterwalden  ;  and  Oswald  Dooss, 
that    of    Zug.      Eight    thousand 
men  marched  in  order  of  battle  : 
all  the  picked  men  of  the  Five 
Cantons  were  there.     Fresh  and 
active   after    a   quiet   night,  and 
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having  only  one  short  league  to 
cross  before  reaching  the  enemy, 
these  haugthy  Waldstettes  ad- 
vanced with  a  firm  and  regular 
step  under  the  command  of  their 
chiefs.  On  reaching  the  common 
meadow  of  Zug  they  halted  to  take 
the  oath :  every  hand  was  upraised 
to  heaven,  and  all  swore  to  avenge 
themselves.  They  were  about  to 
resume  their  march,  when  some 
aged  men  made  signs  to  them  to 
stop.  "  Comrades/'  said  they, "  we 
have  long  offended  God.  Our 
blasphemies,  our  oaths,  our  wars, 
our  revenge,  our  pride,  our  drunk- 
enness, our  adulteries,  the  gold  of 
the  stranger  to  whom  our  hands 
have  been  extended,  and  all  the 
disorders  in  which  we  have  in- 
dulged, have  so  provoked  his 
anger,  that  if  he  should  punish  us 
to-day,  we  should  only  receive  the 
desert  of  our  crimes."  The  emo- 
tion of  the  chiefs  had  passed  into 
the  ranks.  All  the  army  bent  the 
knee  in  the  midst  of  the  plain ; 
deep  silence  prevailed,  and  every 
soldier,  with  bended  head,  crossed 
himself  devoutly,  and  repeated  in 
a  low  voice  five  paters,  as  many 
aves,  and  the  credo.  One  might 
have  said  that  they  were,  for  a 
time,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
stilly  desert  Suddenly  the  noise 
of  an  immense  crowd  was  again 
heard.  The  army  rose  up. 
"  Soldiers  I "  said  the  captains, 
"  you  know  the  cause  of  this  war. 
Bear  your  wives  and  children  con- 
tinually before  your  eyes." 

Then  the  chief  usher  {grand 
sautier)  of  Lucerne,  wearing  the 
colours  of  the  canton,  approached 


the  chiefs  of  the  army :  they 
placed  in  his  hands  the  declaration 
of  war,  dated  on  that  very  day, 
and  sealed  with  the  arms  of  Zug. 
He  then  set  off  on  horseback,  pre- 
ceded by  a  trumpeter,  to  carry  this 
paper  to  the  commander  of  the 
Zurichers.  It  was  eleven  in  the 
morning.  The  Zurichers  soon 
discovered  the  enemy's  army,  and 
cast  a  sorrowful  glance  on  the  small 
force  they  were  able  to  oppose  to 
it.  Every  minute  the  danger 
increased.  All  bent  their  knees, 
their  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven, 
and  every  Zuricher  uttered  a  cry 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
praying  for  deliverance  from  God. 
As  soon  as  the  prayer  was  ended, 
they  got  ready  for  battle.  There 
were  at  that  time  about  twelve 
hundred  men  under  arms. 

At  noon  the  trumpet  of  the 
Five  Cantons  sounded  not  far 
from  the  advanced  posts.  Godli, 
having  collected  the  members  of 
the  two  councils,  who  happened  to 
be  with  the  army,  as  well  as  the 
commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  having  ranged 
them  in  a  circle,  ordered  the 
secretary  Rheinhard  to  read  the 
declaration,  of  which  the  Sautier  of 
Lucerne  was  the  bearer.  After 
the  reading  Gddli  opened  a  council 
of  war.  u  We  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  forces  of  our  adversaries 
are  great,"  said  Landolt,  bailiff  of 
Marpac, "  but  I  will  here  await  the 
enemy  in  the  name  of  God." 
"  Wait  1 "  cried  the  captain  of  the 
halberdiers,  Rodolph  Zigler,  "  im- 
possible !  let  us  rather  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  ditch  that  cuts  the 
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road  to  effect  our  retreat,  and  let 
us  everywhere  raise  a  levee  m 
mass*"  This  was,  in  truth,  the 
only  means  of  safely.  But  Ruddi 
Gallmann,  considering  every  step 
backwards  as  an  act  of  cowardice, 
cried  out,  stamping  his  feet  forci- 
bly on  the  earth,  and  casting  a 
fiery  glance  around  him, "  Here — 
here  shall  be  my  grave  ! "  u  It  is 
now  too  late  to  retire  with  hon- 
our," said  other  officers.  u  This 
day  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  Let 
us  suffer  whatever  He  lays  upon 
us."     It  was  put  to  the  vote. 

The  members  of  the  council  had 
scarcely  raised  their  hands  in  token 
of  assent,  when  a  great  noise  was 
heard  around  them.  "The  cap- 
tain !  the  captain  1 "  cried  a  soldier 
from  the  outposts,  who  arrived  in 
haste.  "  Silence  !  silence  ! "  replied 
the  ushers,  driving  him  back ; 
"  they  are  holding  a  council ! " — 
"It  is  no  longer  time  to  hold  a 
council ,"  replied  the  soldier. 
"  Conduct  me  immediately  to  the 
captain/'  .  .  .  .  "  Our  sentinels 
are  falling  back,"  cried  he  with  an 
agitated  voice,  as  he  arrived  before 
Godli  "The  enemy  is  there — 
they  are  advancing  through  the 
forest  with  all  their  forees  and 
with  great  tumult."  He  had  not 
ceased  speaking  before  the  senti- 
nels, who  were  in  truth  retiring  on 
all  sides,  ran  up,  and  the  army  of 
the  Five  Cantons  was  soon  seen 
climbing  the  slope  of  Ifelsberg  in 
face  of  the  Granges,  and  pointing 
their  guns.  The  leaders  of  the 
Waldstettes  were  examining  the 
position,  and  seeking  to  discover 
by  what  means  their  army  could 


reach  that  of  Zurich.  The  Za- 
richers  were  asking  themselves 
the  same  question.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  prevented  the  Wald- 
stettes from  passing  below  the 
convent,  but-  they  could  arrive  by 
another  quarter.  Ulrich  Brtider, 
under-bailiff  of  Husen  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  fixed  his  anxious 
look  on  the  beech-wood.  "  It  is 
thence  that  the  enemy  will  fall 
upon  us."  "Axes — axes!"  im- 
mediately cried  several  voices : 
"  let  us  cut  down  the  trees  ! " 
Godli,  the  abbot,  and  several 
others  were  opposed  to  this.  "  If 
we  stop  up  the  wood,  by  throwing 
down  the  trees,  we  shall  ourselves 
be  unable  to  work  our  guns  in  that 
direction,"  said  they. — "  Well,  at 
least,  let  us  place  some  arque- 
busiers  in  that  quarter." — aWe 
are  already  so  small  a  number ," 
replied  the  captain,  "  that  it  will 
be  imprudent  to  divide  the  forces." 
Neither  wisdom  nor  courage  were 
to  save  Zurich.  They  once  more 
invoked  the  help  of  God,  and 
waited  in  expectation. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Five  Cantons 
fired  the  first  gun  ;  the  ball  passing 
over  the  convent,  fell  below  the 
Granges ;  a  second  passed  over 
the  line  of  battle  ;  a  third  struck  a 
hedge  close  to  the  ruins.  The 
Zurichers,  seeing  the  battle  was 
begun,  replied  with  courage  ;  but 
the  slowness  and  awkwardness 
with  which  the  artillery  was 
served  in  those  days  prevented 
any  great  loss  being  inflicted  on 
either  side.  When  the  enemy 
perceived  this  they  ordered  their 
advanced  guard  to  descend   from 
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Ifelsberg,  and  to  reach  the  Granges 
through  the  meadow ;  and   soon 
the  whole  army  of  the   cantons 
advanced    in  this  direction,   but 
with  difficulty  and  over  bad  roads. 
Some  arquebusiers  of  Zurich  came 
and  announced  the  disorder  of  the 
cantons.    "  Brave  Zurichers,,,  cried 
Rudi  Gallman,  "  if  we  attack  them 
now,  it  is  all  over  with  them." 
At  these  words  some  of  the  soldiers 
prepared  to  enter  the  wood  on  the 
left,  to  fall  upon  the  disheartened 
Waldstettes.     But  Godli,  perceiv- 
ing   this    movement,   cried    out, 
"  Where  are  you  going  ? — do  you 
not  know  that  we  have  agreed  not 
to  separate  ? "     He  then  ordered 
the  skirmishers  to  be  recalled,  so 
that  the  wood  remained  entirely 
open  to  the  enemy.     They  were 
satisfied  with  discharging  a  few 
random  shots  from  time  to  time,  to 
prevent  the  cantons  from  establish- 
ing themselves  there.     The  firing 
of  the   artillery  continued  until 
three  o'clock,  and  announced  far 
and  wide,  even  to  Bremgarten  and 
Zurich,  that  the  battle  had  begun. 
In    the   meanwhile    the  great 
banner  of  Zurich,  and  all  those  who 
surrounded  it,  among  whom  was 
Zwingle,  came  advancing  in  dis- 
order towards  the  Albis.    For  a 
year  past  the  gaiety  of  the  re- 
former had  entirely  disappeared : 
he  was  grave,  melancholy,  easily 
moved,     having     a    weight     on 
his  heart  that  seemed  to  crush  it. 
Often  would    he  throw  himself 
weeping  at  the  feet  of  his  Master, 
and  seek  in  prayer  the  strength  of 
which  he  stood  in  need.     No  one 
^ad  ever  observed   in  him  any 


irritation  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  received  with  mildness  the 
counsels  that  had  been  offered, 
and  had  remained  tenderly  at- 
tached to  men  whose  convictions 
were  not  the  same  as  his  own.  He 
was  now  advancing  mournfully 
along  the  road  to  Oappel ;  and  John 
Maaler  of  Winterthour,  who  was 
riding  a  few  paces  behind  him, 
heard  his  groans  and  sighs,  inter- 
mingled with  fervent  prayers. 
If  any  one  spoke  to  him,  he  was 
found  firm  and  strong  in  the 
peace  that  proceeds  from  faith ; 
but  he  did  not  conceal  his  con- 
viction that  he  should  never 
see  his  family  or  church  again. 
Thus  advanced  the  forces  of 
Zurich.  A  woeful  march !  re- 
sembling rather  a  funeral  proces- 
sion than  an  army  going  to  battle. 

As  they  approached  they  saw 
express  after  express  galloping 
along  the  road  from  Gappel,  beg- 
ging the  Zurichers  to  hasten  to 
the  defence  of  their  brothers. 

At  Adliswyl,  having  passed  the 
bridge  under  which  flow  the  im- 
petuous waters  of  the  Sihl,  and 
traversed  the  village  through  the 
midst  of  women,  children,  and  old 
men,  who,  standing  before  their 
cottages,  looked  with  sadness  on 
this  disorderly  troop,  they  began 
to  ascend  the  Albis.  They  were 
about  half-way  from  Gappel  when 
the  first  cannon-shot  was  heard. 
They  stop,  they  listen :  a  second, 

a   third   succeeds. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
The  glory,  the  very  existence  of 
the  republic  are  endangered,  and 
they  are  not  present  to  defend  it ! 
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The  "blood  curdles  in  their  veins. 
On  a  sadden  they  arouse,  and  each 
one  begins  to  run  to  the  support  of 
his  brothers.  But  the  road  over 
the  Albis  was  much  steeper  than 
it  is  in  our  days.  The  badly  har- 
nessed artillery  could  not  ascend 
it ;  the  old  men  and  citizens,  little 
habituated  to  marching,  and 
covered  with  weighty  armour, 
advanced  with  difficulty  :  and  yet 
they  formed  the  greater  portion  of 
the  troops.  They  were  seen  stop- 
ping one  after  another,  panting 
and  exhausted,  along  the  sides  of 
the  road  near  the  thickets  and  ra- 
vines of  the  Albis,  leaning  against  a 
beech  or  an  ash  tree,  and  looking 
with  dispirited  eyes  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  covered  with 
thick  pines. 

They  resumed  their  march, 
however ;  the  horsemen  and  the 
most  intrepid  of  the  foot-soldiers 
hastened  onwards,  .  and  having 
reached  the  "  Beech-Tree  "  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  halted  to 
take  counsel. 

What  a  prospect  then  extended 
before  their  eyes  !  Zurich,  the  lake 
and  its  smiling  shores — those  or- 
chards, those  fertile  fields,  those 
vine-clad  hills,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  canton.  Alas!  soon,  per- 
haps, to  be  devastated  by  the 
forest  bands. 

Scarcely  had  these  noble-minded 
men  begun  to  deliberate,  when 
fresh  messengers  from  Cappel. ap- 
peared before  them,  exclaiming, 
"  Hasten  forwards  ! "  At  these 
words  many  of  the  Zurichers  pre- 
pared to  gallop  towards  the  enemy. 
Toning,  the  captain  of  the  arque- 


busiers,  stopped  them,  "  My  good 
friends,"  cried  he  to  them, "  against 
such  great  forces  what  can  we  do 
alone  ?  Let  us  wait  here  until 
our  people  are  assembled,  and 
then  let  us  fall  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  whole  army* — u  Yes,  if 
we  had  an  army,"  bitterly  replied 
the  captain-general,  who,  in  de- 
spair of  saving  the  republic,  thought 
only  of  dying  with  glory ;  "  but 
we  have  only  a  banner  and  no 
soldiers."  — a  How  can  we  stay 
calmly  upon  these  heights,"  said 
Zwingle, "  while  we  hear  the  shots 
that  are  fired  at  our  fellow-citizens  ? 
In  the  name  of  God  I  will  march 
towards  my  brother  warriors,  pre- 
pared to  die  in  order  to  save 
them."— "And  I  too,"  added  the 
aged  banneret,  Schweitzer.  "As 
for  you,"  continued  he,  turning 
with  a  contemptuous  look  towards 
Toning,  "  wait  till  you  are  a  little 
recovered." — u  I  am  quite  as  much 
refreshed  as  you,"  replied  Toning, 
the  colour  mantling  on  his  face, 
"  and  you  shall  soon  see  whether  I 
cannot  fight"  All  hastened  their 
steps  towards  the  field  of  battle. 

The  descent  was  rapid;  they 
plunged  into  the  woods,  passed 
through  the  village  of  Husen, 
and  at  length  arrived  near  the 
Granges.  It  was  three  o'clock 
when  the  banner  crossed  the  nar- 
row bridge  that  led  thither ;  and 
there  were  so  few  soldiers  round 
it,  that  every  one  trembled  as  he 
beheld  this  venerated  standard 
thus  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  so 
formidable  an  enemy.  The  army 
of  the  Cantons  was  at  that  mo- 
ment deploying  before  the  eyes  of 
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the  new-comers.  Zwingle  gazed 
upon  this  terrible  spectacle.  Be- 
hold, then,  these  phalanxes  of 
soldiera  !  a  few  minutes  more,  and 
the  labours  of  eleven  years  will 
be  destroyed,  perhaps  for  ever  J 

A  citizen  of  Zurich,  one 
Leonard  Bourkhard,  who  was  ill- 
disposed  towards  the  reformer, 
said  to  him  in  a  harsh  tone, 
"  Well,  Master  Ulrich,  what  do 
you  say  about  this  business  ? 
Are  the  radishes  salt  enough  ?  . 
.  .  .  who  will  eat  them  now?" 
"  I,"  replied  Zwingle,  "  and  many 
a  brave  man  who  is  here  in  the 
hands  of  God  ;  for  we  are  his  in 
life  and  in  death." — "  And  I  too— I 
will  help  to  eat  them,"  resumed 
Bourkhard  immediately,  ashamed 
of  his  brutality, — "  I  will  risk  my 
life  for  them."  And  he  did  so, 
and  many  others  with  him,  adds 
the  chronicle. 

It  was  four  o'clock ;  the  sun 
was  sinking  rapidly ;  the  Wald- 
stettes  did  not  advance,  and  the 
Zurichers  began  to  think  that  the 
attack  would  be  put  off^till  the 
morrow.  In  fact,  the  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Cantons  seeing  the  great 
banner  of  Zurich  arrive,  the 
night  near  at  hand,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  crossing,  under  the 
fire  of  the  Zurichers,  the  marsh 
and  the  ditch  that  separated  the 
combatants,  were  looking  for  a 
place  in  which  their  troops  might 
pass  the  night.  "  If  at  this  mo- 
ment any  mediators  had  appeared," 
says  Bullinger,  "their  proposals 
would  have  been  accepted." 

The  soldiers,  observing  the  hesi- 
tation  of  their  chiefs,  began  to 


murmur  loudly.  "  The  big  ones 
abandon  us,"  said  one.  "The 
captains  fear  to  bite  the  fox's  tail," 
said  another.  "Not  to  attack 
them,"  cried  they  all,  u  is  to  ruin 
our  cause;"  During  this  time  a 
daring  man  was  preparing  the  skil- 
ful manoeuvre  that  was  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  day.  A  warrior  of 
Uri,  John  Jauch,  formerly  bailiff 
of  Sargans,  a  good  marksman 
and  experienced  soldier,  having 
taken  a  few  men  with  him,  moved 
towards  the  right  of  the  army  of 
the  Five  Cantons,  crept  into  the 
midst  of  the  clump  of  beech-trees 
that,  by  forming  a  semicircle  to 
the  east,  unite  the  hill  of  Ifekberg 
to  that  of  the  Granges,  found  the 
wood  empty,  arrived  to  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  Zurichers,  and 
there,  hidden  behind  the  trees, 
remarked,  unperceived,  the  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers,  and  their 
want  of  caution.  Then,  stealthily 
retiring,  he  went  to  the  chiefs  at 
the  very  moment  the  discontent 
was  on  the  point  of  bursting  out 
"Now  is  the  time  to  attack  the 
enemy,"  cried  he.  "  Dear  gos- 
sip," cried  Troguer,  captain-in- 
chief  of  Uri, "  you  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  should  set  to  work  at 
so  late  an  hour  ;  besides,  the  men 
are  preparing  their  quarters,  and 
everybody  knows  what  it  cost  our 
fathers  at  Naples  and  Marignan  for 
having  commenced  the  attack  a 
little  before  night.  And  then  it 
is  Innocents'  Day,  and  our  ances- 
tors have  never  given  battle 
on  a  feast  day."— "Don't  think 
about  the  innocents  of  the  calen- 
dar," replied  Jauch,  "but  let  us 
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rather  remember  the  innocents 
that  we  have  left  in  our  cottages.1' 
Gaspard  Godli  of  Zurich,  brother 
of  the  commander  of  the  Oranges, 
added  his  entreaties  to  those  of 
the  warrior  of  Uri.  a  We  must 
either  beat  the  Zurichers  to-night," 
said  he,  "or  be  beaten  by  them 
to-morrow.     Take  your  choice." 

All  was  unavailing ;  the  chiefs 
were  inflexible,  and  the  army  pre- 
pared to  take  up  its  quarters. 
Upon  this  the  warrior  of  Uri,  un- 
derstanding, like  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman Tell, that  great  evilsrequire 
great  remedies,  drew  his  sword 
and  cried,  "  Let  all  true  confeder- 
ates follow  me."  Then,  hastily 
leaping  to  his  saddle,  he  spurred 
his  horse  into  the  forest ;  and  im- 
mediately arquebusiers,  soldiers 
from  the  Adige,  and  many  other 
warriors  of  the  Five  Cantons, 
especially  from  Unterwalden — 
in  all  about  300  men,  rushed 
into  the  wood  after  him.  At  this 
sight  Jauch  no  longer  doubted  of 
the  victory  of  the  Waldstettes. 
He  dismounted  and  fell  upon  his 
knees,  "for,"  says  Tschudi,  "he 
was  a  man  who  feared  God."  All 
his  followers  did  the  same,  and 
together  invoked  the  aid  of  God, 
of  his  holy  mother,  and  of  all  the 
heavenly  host.  They  then  ad- 
vanced ;  but  soon  the  warrior  of 
Uri,  wishing  to  expose  no  one 
but  himself,  halted  his  troops,  and 
glided  from  tree  to  tree  to  the 
verge  of  the  wood.  Observing 
that  the  enemy  was  as  incautious 
as  ever,  he  enjoined  his  arque- 
busiers, led  them  stealthily  for- 
ward, and   posted  them  silently 


behind  the  trees  of  the  forest,  en- 
joining them  to  take  their  aim  so 
as  not  to  miss  their  men.  During 
this  time  the  chiefs  of  the  Five 
Cantons,  foreseeing  that  this  rash 
man  was  about  to  bring  on  the 
action,  decided  against  their  will, 
and  collected  their  soldiers  around 
the  banners. 

The  Zurichers,  fearing  that  the 
enemy  would  seize  upon  the  road 
that  led  to  their  capital,  were  then 
directing  part  of  their  troops  and 
their  guns  to  a  low  hill,  by  which 
it  was  commanded.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment that  the  invisible  arquebusiers 
stationed  among  the  beech-trees 
were  taking  their  aim,  this  detach- 
ment passed  near  the  little  wood. 
The  deepest  silence  prevailed  in 
this  solitude :  each  one  posted 
there  picked  out  the  man  he 
desired  to  bring  down,  and  Jauch 
exclaimed  :  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trinity— of  God,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — of 
the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  and  of  all 
the  heavenly  host — fire  ! "  At  the 
word  the  deadly  balls  issued  from 
the  wood,  and  a  murderous  carnage 
in  the  ranks  of  Zurich  followed  this 
terrible  discharge.  The  battle, 
which  had  begun  four  hours  ago, 
and  which  had  never  appeared  to 
be  a  serious  attack,  now  under- 
went an  unforeseen  change.  The 
sword  was  not  again  to  be  returned 
to  the  scabbard  until  it  had  been 
bathed  in  torrents  of  blood.  Those 
of  the  Zurichers  who  had  not  fallen 
at  this  first  discharge,  lay  flat  on 
the  ground,  so  that  the  balls  passed 
over  their  heads  ;  but  they  soor 
sprang  up,  saying, "  Shall  we  all' 
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ourselves  to  be  butchered  ?  No  ! 
let  us  rather  attack  the  enemy  ! " 
Lavater  seized  a  lance,  and  rushing 
into  the  foremost  rank,  exclaimed  : 
"  Soldiers,  uphold  the  honour  of 
God,  and  of  our  lords,  and  behave 
like  brave  men !"  Zwingle,  silent 
and  collected,  like  nature  before  the 
bursting  of  the  tempest,  was  there 
also,  halberd  in  hand.  "Master 
Ulrich,w  said  Bernard  Sprungli, 
"  speak  to  the  people  and  encou- 
rage them."  "  Warriors  ! "  said 
Zwingle,  "  fear  nothing.  If  we  are 
this  day  to  be  defeated,  still  our 
cause  is  good.  Commend  your- 
selves to  God  ! M  • 

The  Zurichers  quickly  turned 
the  artillery  they  were  dragging 
to  another  quarter,  and  pointed  it 
against  the  wood ;  but  their  bul- 
lets, instead  of  striking  the  enemy, 
only  reached  the  top  of  the  trees, 
and  tore  off  a  few  branches  that  fell 
upon  the  skirmishers. 

Rychmuth,  the  landamman  of 
Schwytz,  came  up  at  a  gallop  to  re- 
call the  volunteers  ;  but  seeing  the 
battle  begun,  he  ordered  the  whole 
army  to  advance.  Immediately 
the  five  banners  moved  forward. 

But  already  Jauch's  skirmishers, 
rushing  from  among  the  trees,  had 
fallen  impetuously  upon  the  Zu- 
richers, charging  with  their  long 
and  pointed  halberds.  "  Heretics  ! 
sacrilegists ! "  cried  they,  "we  have 
you  at  last ! w — "  Man-sellers,  idol- 
aters, impious  papists  ! "  replied 
the  Zurichers,  "  is  it  really  you  ? " 
At  first  a  shower  of  stones  fell 
from  both  parties,  and  wounded 
several ;  immediately  they  came 
lo  close  quarters.     The  resistance 


of    the    Zurichers    was    terrible. 
Each   struck  with   the  sword  or 
with  *  the    halberd ;    at  last  the 
soldiers  of  the  Five  Cantons  were 
driven    back  in   disorder.       The 
Zurichers  advanced,  but  in  so  doing 
lost  the  advantages  of  their  posi- 
tion,  and   got   entangled    in   the 
marsh.      Some    Roman    Catholic 
historians  pretend  that  this  flight 
of  their  troops  was  a  stratagem  to 
draw  the  Zurichers  into  the  snare. 
In  the  meantime  the  army  of 
the  Five  Cantons  hastened  through 
the  wood.     Burning  with  courage 
and    with    anger,    they    eagerly 
quickened  their  steps ;   from  the 
midst    of    the   beech-trees    there 
resounded  a  confused  and  savage 
noise — a  frightful  murmur ;  the 
ground   shook ;   one   might   have 
imagined  that  the  forest  was  utter- 
ing a  horrible  roar,  or  that  witches 
were  holding  their  nocturnal  revels 
in  its  dark  recesses.     In  vain  did 
the  bravest  of  the  Zurichers  offer 
an  intrepid  resistance  ;  the  Wald- 
stettes  had  the  advantage  in  every 
quarter.     "  They  are  surrounding 
us,"  cried  some.     "Our  men  are 
fleeing,"  said  others.     A  man  from 
the  canton  of  Zug,  mingling  with 
the  Zurichers,  and  pretending  to 
be  of  their  party,  exclaimed :  "  Fly, 
fly,  brave  Zurichers,  you  are  be- 
trayed ! "       Thus    everything    is 
against  Zurich.     Even  the  hand  of 
Him  who  is  the  disposer  of  battles 
turned  against  this  people.     Thus 
was  it  also  in  times  of  old,  that 
God  frequently  chastised  his  own 
people  of  Israel  by  the  Assyrian 
sword.    A  panic-terror  seized  upon 
the    bravest,    and    the    disorder 
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spread  everywhere  with  frightful 
rapidity. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  aged 
Schweitzer  had  raised  the  great 
banner  with  a  firm  hand,  and  all 
the  picked  men  of  Zurich  were 
drawn  up  around  it ;  but  soon 
their  ranks  were  thinned.  John 
Kammli,  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  standard,  having  observed 
the  small  number  of  combatants 
that  remained  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  said  to  the  banneret :  "  Let 
us  lower  the  banner,  my  lord,  and 
save  it,  for  our  people  are  flying 
shamefully." — "  Warriors,  remain 
fi^m,,,  replied  the  aged  banneret, 
whom  no  danger  had  ever  shaken. 
The  disorderaugmented — the  num- 
ber of  fugitives  increased  every 
minute ;  the  old  man  stood  fast, 
amazed  and  immovable  as  an  aged 
oak  beaten  by  a  frightful  hurri- 
cane. He  received  unflinchingly 
the  blows  that  fell  upon  him,  and 
alone  resisted  the  terrible  storm. 
Kammli  seized  him  by  the  arm : 
"  My  lord,"  said  he  again,  "  lower 
the  banner,  or  else  we  shall  lose  it : 
there  is  no  more  glory  to  be  reaped 
here  ! "  The  banneret,  who  was  al- 
ready mortally  wounded,  exclaimed : 
u  Alas !  must  the  city  of  Zurich  be 
so  punished  ! "  Then,  dragged  off 
by  Kammli,  who  held  him  by  the 
arm,  he  retreated  as  far  as  the 
ditch.  The  weight  of  years,  and 
the  wounds  with  which  he  was 
covered,  did  not  permit  him  to 
cross  it.  He  fell  in  the  mire  at 
the  bottom,  still  holding  the  glori- 
ous standard,  whose  folds  dropped 
on  the  other  bank. 

The  enemy  ran  tip  with  loud 


shouts,  being  attracted  by  the 
colours  of  Zurich,  as  the  bull  by 
the  gladiator's  flag.  Kammli,  see- 
ing this,  unhesitatingly  leapt  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  laid  hold 
of  the  stiff  and  dying  hands  of  his 
chief,  in  order  to  preserve  the  pre- 
cious ensign,  which  they  tightly 
grasped.  But  it  was  in  vain  :  the 
hands  of  the  aged  Schweitzer  would 
not  loose  the  standard.  "  My  lord 
banneret,"  cried  this  faithful  ser- 
vant, "it  is  no  longer  in  your 
power  to  defend  it."  The  hands 
of  the  banneret,  already  stiffened 
in  death,  still  refused  ;  upon  which 
Kammli  violently  tore  away  the 
sacred  standard,  leapt  upon  the 
other  bank,  and  rushed  with  his 
treasure  far  from  the  steps  of  the 
enemy.  The  last  Zurichers  at  this 
moment  reached  the  ditch  ;  they 
fell  one  after  another  upon  the 
expiring  banneret,  and  thus  has- 
tened his  death. 

Kammli,  however,  having  re- 
ceived a  wound  from  a  gun  shot, 
his  march  was  retarded,  and  soon 
the  Waldstettes  surrounded  him 
with  their  swords.  The  Zuricher, 
holding  the  banner  in  one  hand, 
and  his  sword  in  the  other,defended 
himself  bravely.  One  of  the  Wald- 
stettes caught  hold  of  the  staff — 
another  seized  the  flag  itself  and 
tore  it  Kammli,  with  one  blow 
of  his  sword,  cut  down  the  former, 
and  striking  around  him,  called 
out :  "  To  the  rescue,  brave 
Zurichers  !  save  the  honour  and  the 
banner  of  our  lords."  The  assail- 
ants increased  in  number,  and  the 
warrior  was  about  to  fall,  when 
Adam  Naff  of  Wollenwyd  rushed 
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up,  sword  in  hand,  and  the  head  of 
the  Waldstette  who  had  torn  the 
colours  rolled  upon  the  plain,  and 
his  blood  gushed  out  upon  the  flag 
of  Zurich.  Dumysen,  member  of 
the  Smaller  Council,  supported 
NaBff  with  his  halberd,  and  both 
dealt  such  lusty  blows,  that 
they  succeeded  in  disengaging  the 
standard-bearer.  He,  although 
dangerously  wounded,  sprang  for- 
ward, holding  the  blood-stained 
folds  of  the  banner  in  one  hand, 
which  he  carried  off  hastily,  drag- 
ging the  staff  behind  him.  With* 
fierce  look  and  fiery  eye  he  thus 
passed,  sword  in  hand,  through  the 
midst  of  friends  and  enemies  :  he 
crossed  plains,  woods,  and  marshes, 
everywhere  leaving  traces  of  his 
blood,  which  flowed  from  numer- 
ous wounds.  Two  of  his  enemies, 
one  from  Schwytz,  the  other  from 
Zug,  were  particularly  eager  in  his 
pursuit.  "  Heretic,  villain  ! "  cried 
they,  "  surrender,  and  give  us  the 
banner." — "You  shall  have  my  life 
first,"  replied  the  Zuricher.  Then 
the  two  hostile  soldiers,  who  were 
embarrassed  by  their  cuirasses, 
stopped  a  moment  to  take  them 
off.  Kammli  took  advantage  of 
this  to  get  in  advance :  he  ran ; 
Huber,  Dumysen,  and  Dantzler  of 
Naeniken  were  at  his  side.  They 
all  four  thus  arrived  near  Husen, 
half-way  up  the  Albis.  They  had 
still  to  climb  the  steepest  part  of 
the  mountain.  Huber  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  Dumysen,  the 
colonel-general,  who  had  fought  as 
a  private  soldier,  almost  reached 
the  Church  of  Husen,  and  there  he 
dropt  lifeless  :  and  two  of  his  sons, 


in  the  flower  of  youth,  soon  lay 
stretched  on  the  battlefield  that 
had  drunk  their  father's  blood. 
Kammli  took  a  few  steps  farther ; 
but  halted  ere  long,  exhausted  and 
panting,  near  a  hedge  that  he 
would  have  to  clear,  and  dis- 
covered his  two  enemies  and  other 
Waldstettes  running  from  all  sides, 
like  birds  of  prey,  towards  the 
wavering  standard  of  Zurich,  The 
strength  of  Kammli  was  sinking 
rapidly,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  thick 
darkness  surrounded  him  :  a  hand 
of  lead  fastened  him  to  the  ground. 
Then,  mustering  all  his  expiring 
strength,  he  flung  the  standard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  ex- 
claiming: "Is  there  any  brave 
Zuricher  near  me  ?  Let  him  pre- 
serve the  banner  and  the  honour 
of  our  lords  !  As  for  me,  I  can  do 
no  more!"  Then,  casting  a  last 
look  to  heaven,  he  added  :  "  May 
God  be  my  helper ! "  He  fell  ex- 
hausted by  this  last  effort.  Dantz- 
ler, who  came  up,  flung  away  his 
sword,  sprang  over  the  hedge, 
seized  the  banner,  and  cried, 
u  With  the  aid  of  God  I  will  carry 
it  off."  He  then  rapidly  climbed 
the  Albis,  and  at  last  placed  the 
ancient  standard  of  Zurich  in 
safety.     *     *     *     * 

Zwinglewas  at  the  post  of  danger, 
the  helmet  on  his  head,  the  sword 
hanging  at  his  side,  the  battle-axe 
in  his  hand.  Scarcely  had  ^the 
action  begun,  when,  stooping  to 
console  a  dying  man,  says  J.  J. 
Hottinger,  a  stone,  hurled  by  the 
vigorous  arm  of  a  Waldstette, 
struck  him  on  the  head,  and  closed 
his  lips.     Yet  Zwingle  arose!  when 
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two  other  blows,  which  hit  him 
successively  on  the  leg,  threw  him 
down  again.  Twice  more  he  stands 
up  ;  but  a  fourth  time  he  receives 
a  thrust  from  a  lance,  he  Btaggers, 
and,  sinking  beneath  so  many 
wounds,  falls  on  his  knees.  Does  not 
the  darkness  that  is  spreading  around 
him  announce  a  still  thicker  dark- 
ness that  is  about  to  cover  the 
Church  1  Zwingle  turns  away  from 
such  sad  thoughts ;  once  more  he 
uplifts  that  head  which  had  been 
so  bold,  and  gazing  with  calm  eye 
upon  the  trickling  blood,  exclaims  : 
"  What  matters  this  misfortune  ? 
They  may  indeed  kill  the  body, 
but  they  cannot  kill  the  soul ! " 
These  were  his  last  words. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  them 
ere  he  fell  backwards.  There, 
under  a  tree  (Zwingle's  Pear-tree), 
in  a  meadow,  he  remained  lying 
on  his  back,  with  clasped  hands, 
and  eyes  upturned  to  Heaven.  * 
*  *  *  Two  of  the  soldiers,  who 
were  prowling  over  the  field  of 
battle,  having  come  near  the 
reformer  without  recognising  him, 
"  Do  you  wish  for  a  priest  to  con- 
fess yourself  1"  asked  they. 
Zwingle,  without  speaking  (for  he 
had  not  strength),  made  signs  in 
the  negative.  "  If  you  cannot 
speak,"  replied  the  soldiers,  "  at 
least  think  in  thy  heart  of  the 
mother  of  God,  and  call  upon  the 
saints  ! "  Zwingle  again  shook  his 
head,  and  kept  his  eyes  still  fixed 
on  heaven.     Upon  this  the  irri- 


tated soldiers  began  to  curse  him. 
a  No  doubt,"  said  they,  "  you  are 
one  of  the  heretics  of  the  city !" 
One  of  them,  being  curious  to  know 
who  it  was,  stooped  down  and 
turned  Zwingle's  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  fire  that  had  been  lighted 
near  the  spot.  The  soldier  immedi- 
ately let  him  fall  to  the  ground. 
"  I  think,"  said  he,  surprised  and 
amazed,  "  I  think  it  is  Zwingle  ! " 
At  this  moment  Captain  Fockinger 
of  Unterwalden,  a  veteran  and  a 
pensioner,  drew  near :  he  had 
heard  the  last  words  of  the  soldier. 
"  Zwingle  ! "  exclaimed  he,  "  that 
vile  heretic,  Zwingle  !  that  rascal, 
that  traitor!"  Then  raising  his 
sword,  so  long  sold  to  the  stranger, 
he  struck  the  dying  Christian  on 
the  throat,  exclaiming  in  a  violent 
passion,  "  Die,  obstinate  heretic  !" 
Yielding  under  this  last  blow,  the 
reformer  gave  up  the  ghost :  he 
was  doomed  to  perish  by  the  sword 
of  a  mercenary.  "  Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of 
his  saints."  The  soldiers  ran  to 
other  victims.  All  did  not  show 
the  same  barbarity.  The  night  was 
cold ;  a  thick  hoar-frost  covered  the 
fields  and  the  bodies  of  the  dying. 
The  Protestant  historian,  Bullinger, 
informs  us  that  some  Waldstettes 
gently  raised  the  wounded  in  their 
arms,  bound  up  their  wounds,  and 
carried  them  to  the  fires  lighted  on 
the  field  of  battle.  "  Ah  ! "  cried 
they,  "  why  have  the  Swiss  thus 
slaughtered  one  another  ? " 
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But  while  the  retainers  to  the 
new  religion  were  exulting  in  their 
prosperity,  they  met  with  a  mor- 
tification which  seemed  to  blast 
all  their  hopes.  Their  patroness, 
Anne  Boleyn,  possessed  no  longer 
the  king's  favour  ;  and  soon  after 
lost  her  life  by  the  rage  of  that 
furious  monarch.  Henry  had  per- 
severed in  his  love  to  this  lady 
during  six  years  that  his  prosecu- 
tion of  the  divorce  lasted  ;  and 
the  more  obstacles  he  met  with  to 
the  gratification  of  his  passion,  the 
more  determined  zeal  did  he  exert 
in  pursuing  his  purpose.  But  the 
affection  which  had  subsisted,  and 
still  increased  under  difficulties, 
had  not  long  attained  secure  posses- 
sion of  its  object,  when  it  lan- 
guished from  satiety ;  and  the 
king's  heart  was  apparently 
estranged  from  his  consort 
Anne's  enemies  soon  perceived 
the  fatal  change ;  and  they  were 
forward  to  widen  the  breach,  when 
they  found  that  they  incurred  no 
danger  by  interposing  in  those 
delicate  concerns.  She  had  been 
delivered  of  a  dead  son  :    and 


Henry's  extreme  fondness  for  male 
issue  being  thus  for  the  present 
disappointed,  his  temper,  equally 
violent  and  superstitious,  was  dis- 
posed to  make  the  innocent 
mother  answerable  for  the  mis- 
fortune. But  the  chief  means 
which  Anne's  enemies  employed 
to  inflame  the  king  against  her, 
was  his  jealousy. 

Anne,  although  she  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  innocent,  and 
even  virtuous  in  her  conduct,  had 
a  certain  gaiety,  if  not  levity  of 
character,  which  threw  her  off  her 
guard,  and  made  her  less  circum- 
spect than  her  situation  required. 
Her  education  in  France  rendered 
her  the  more  prone  to  those  free- 
doms ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
she  conformed  herself  to  that  strict 
ceremonial  practised  in  the  court 
of  England.  More  vain  than 
haughty,  she  was  pleased  to  see 
the  influence  of  her  beauty  on  all 
around  her,  and  she  indulged  her- 
self in  an  easy  familiarity  with 
persons  who  were  formerly  her 
equals,  and  who  might  then  have 
pretended  to  her  friendship  and  good 
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graces.     Henry's  dignity  was  of- 
fended with  these  popular  man- 
ners ;  and  though  the  lover  had 
been  entirely  blind,  the .  husband 
possessed  but  too  quick  discern- 
ment and  penetration.     Ill  instru- 
ments   interposed,    and    put    a 
malignant  interpretation   on   the 
harmless  liberties  of  the  queen :  the 
Viscountess  of  Rocheford,  in  par- 
ticular, who  was  married  to  the 
queen's   brother,  but   who   lived 
on  bad  terms  with  her  sister-in- 
law,  insinuated  the  most  cruel  sus- 
picions into  the  king's  mind  ;  and 
as  she  was  a  woman  of  profligate 
character,  she  paid  no  regard  either 
to   truth   or  humanity  in  those 
calumnies   which    she   suggested. 
She  pretended  that  her  own  hus- 
band was  engaged  in  a  criminal 
correspondence  with    his   sister ; 
and  not  content  with  this  imputa- 
tion, she  poisoned  every  action  of 
the  queen's,  and  represented  each 
instance  of  favour  which  she  con- 
ferred on  any  one  as  a  token  of 
affection.      Henry  Norris,  groom 
of  the  stole,  Weston  and  Brereton, 
gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber, 
together  with  Mark  Smeton,  groom 
of  the  chamber,  were  observed  to 
possess  much  of  the  queen's  friend- 
ship ;  and  they  served  her  with  a 
zeal  and  attachment  which,  though 
chiefly    derived    from    gratitude, 
might   not    improbably    be    sea- 
soned with  some  mixture  of  ten- 
derness  for   so    amiable   a  prin- 
cess.      The   king's  jealousy    laid 
hold    of    the     slightest     circum- 
stance, and  finding  no  particular 
object  on  which  it  could  fasten, 
it  vented  iteelf  equally  on  every 


one  that  came  within  the  verge  of 
its  fury. 

Had  Henry's  jealousy  been 
derived  from  love,  though  it 
might  on  a  sudden  have  proceed- 
ed to  the  most  violent  extremities, 
it  would  have  been  subject  to 
many  remorses  and  contrarieties ; 
and  might  at  last  have  served  only 
to  augment  that  affection  on  which 
it  was  founded.  But  it  was  a 
more  stern  jealousy,  fostered  en- 
tirely by  pride,';  his  love  was 
transferred  Mb  another  object. 
Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Sey- 
mour, and  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen,  a  young  lady  of  singular 
beauty  and  merit,  had  obtained 
an  entire  ascendant  over  him ; 
and  he  was  determined  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  the  gratification  of 
this  new  appetite.  Unlike  to 
most  monarch*,  who  judge  lightly 
of  the  crime  of  gallantry,  and  who 
deem  the  young  damsels  of  their 
court  rather  honoured  than  dis- 
graced by  their  passion,  he  seldom 
thought  of  any  other  attachment 
than  that  of  marriage,  and  in  or- 
der to  attain  this  end,  he  under- 
went more  difficulties,  and  com- 
mitted greater  crimes,  than  those 
which  he  sought  to  avoid  by  form- 
ing that  legal  connection.  And 
having  thus  entertained  the  design 
of  raising  his  new  mistress  to  his 
bed  and  throne,  he  more  willingly 
hearkened  to  every  suggestion 
which  threw  any  imputation  of  guilt 
on  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  king's  jealousy  first  ap- 
peared openly  in  a  tilting  at 
Greenwich  (1st  May),  where  the 
queen  happened  to  drop  her  hand- 
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kerchief ;  an  incident  probably 
casual,  but  interpreted  by  him  as 
an  instance  of  gallantry  to  some  of 
her  paramours.  He  immediately  re- 
tired from  the  place ;  sent  orders 
to  confine  her  to  her  chamber ; 
arrested  Norris,  Brereton,  Weston, 
and  Smeton,  together  with  her 
brother  Rocheford ;  and  threw 
them  into  prison.  The  queen,  asto- 
nished at  these  instances  of  his  fury, 
thought  that  he  meant  only  to  try 
her ;  but  finding  him  in  earnest, 
she  reflected  on  his  obstinate,  un- 
relenting spirit,  and  she  prepared 
herself  for  that  melancholy  doom 
which  was  awaiting  her.  Next  day 
she  was  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  and 
on  her  way  thither  she  was  in- 
formed of  her  supposed  offences, 
of  which  she  had  hitherto  been 
ignorant ;  she  made  earnest  pro- 
testations of  her  innocence ;  and 
when  she  entered  the  prison 
she  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
prayed  God  so  to  help  her,  as  she 
was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  im- 
puted to  her.  Her  surprise  and 
confusion  threw  her  into  hysterical 
disorders ;  and  in  that  situation 
she  thought  that  the  best  proof  of 
her  innocence  was  to  make  an  en- 
tire confession,  and  she  revealed 
some  indiscretions  and  levities 
which  her  simplicity  had  equally 
betrayed  her  to  commit  and  to  avow. 
She  owned  that  she  had  once 
rallied  Norris  on  his  delaying  his 
marriage,  and  had  told  him  that 
he  probably  expected  her  when 
she  should  be  a  widow ;  she  had 
reproved  Weston,  she  said,  for  his 
affection  to  a  kinswoman  of  hers,  and 
difference  towards  his  wife  ; 


but  he  told  her  that  she  had  mis- 
taken the  object  of  his  affection, 
for  it  was  herself ;  upon  which  she 
defied  him.  She  affirmed  that 
Smeton  had  never  been  in  her 
chamber  but  twice,  when  he 
played  on  the  harpsichord ;  but 
she  acknowledged  that  he  had 
once  had  the  boldness  to  tell  her 
that  a  look  sufficed  him.  The 
king,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  the  candour  and  sincerity  of 
her  confession,  regarded  these  in- 
discretions only  as  preludes  to  great- 
er and  more  criminal  intimacies. 

Of  all  those  multitudes  whom 
the  beneficence  of  the  queen's 
temper  had  obliged  during  her 
prosperous  fortune,  no  one  durst 
interpose  between  her  and  the 
king's  fury  ;  and  the  person  whose 
advancement  every  breath  had 
favoured,  and  every  countenance 
had  smiled  upon,  was  now  left 
neglected  and  abandoned.  Even 
her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
preferring  the  connections  of  party 
to  the  ties  of  blood,  was  become 
her  most  dangerous  enemy;  and 
all  the  retainers  to  the  Catholic 
religion  hoped  that  her  death 
would  terminate  the  king's  quarrel 
with  Rome,  and  leave  him  again 
to  his  natural  and  early  bent, 
which  had  inclined  him  to  main- 
tain  the  most  intimate  union  with 
the  apostolic  see.  Cranmer  alone, 
of  all  the  queen's  adherents,  still 
retained  his  friendship  for  her ; 
and  as  far  as  the  king's  impetuosity 
permitted  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
moderate  the  violent  prejudices 
entertained  against  her. 

The  queen  herself  wrote  Henry 
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a  letter  from  the  Tower,  full  of  the 
most  tender  expostulations,  and  of 
the  warmest  protestations  of  inno- 
cence.1 

1  "  Sir,  your  grace's  displeasure  and 
my  imprisonment  are  things  so  strange 
unto  me,  as  what  to  write  or  what  to 
excuse  I  am  altogether  ignorant.  Where- 
as yon  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to  con- 
fess a  truth,  and  so  obtain  your  favour) 
by  such  an  one  whom  you  know  to  be  mine 
ancient  professed  enemy,  I  no  sooner 
received  this  message  by  him  than  I 
rightly  conceived  your  meaning ;  and  if, 
as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth  indeed  may 
procure  my  safety,  I  shall  with  all  will- 
ingness and  duty  perform  your  command. 

"  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine 
that  your  poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought 
to  acknowledge  a  fault  where  not  so 
much  as  a  thought  thereof  preceded. 
And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had 
wife  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all 
true  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found 
in  Anne  Boleyn :  with  which  name  and 
place  I  could  willingly  have  contented 
myself,  if  God  and  your  grace's  pleasure 
had  been  so  pleased.  Neither  did  I  at 
any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my  ex- 
altation or  received  queenship,  but  that 
I  always  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as 
I  now  find  ;  for  the  ground  of  my  pre- 
ferment being  on  no  surer  foundation 
than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  least  alter- 
ation, I  knew,  was  fit  and  sufficient  to 
draw  that  fancy  to  some  other  object. 
You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate 
to  be  your  queen  and  companion,  far  be- 
yond my  desert  or  desire.  If,  then,  you 
found  me  worthy  of  such  honour,  good 
your  grace  let  not  any  light  fancy,  or 
bad  counsel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw 
your  princely  favour  from  me,  neither 
let  that  stain,  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a 
disloyal  heart  towards  your  good  grace, 
ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most 
dutiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princess, 
your  daughter.  Try  me,  good  king,  but 
let  me  have  a  lawful  trial,  and  let  not 
my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and 
judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial, 
for  my  truth  shall  fear  no  open 
shame ;  then  shall  you  see  either  mine 


This  letter  had  no  influence  on 
the  unrelenting  mind  of  Henry, 
who  was  determined  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  new  marriage  by  the 

innocence  cleared,  your  suspicion  and 
conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and 
slander  of  the  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt 
openly  declared.  So  that,  whatsoever 
God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your 
grace  may  be  freed  from  an  open  cen- 
sure; and  mine  offence  being  so  law- 
fully proved,  your  grace  is  at  liberty, 
both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to 
execute  worthy  punishment  on  me  as  an 
unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affec- 
tion already  settled  on  that  party  for 
whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose 
name  I  could  some  good  while  since  have 
pointed  unto,  your  grace  not  being  igno- 
rant of  my  suspicion  therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined 
of  me,  and  that  not  only  my  death,  but 
an  infamous  slander,  must  bring  you  the 
enjoying  of  your  desired  happiness,  then 
I  desire  of  God  that  He  will  pardon  your 
great  sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine 
enemies,  the  instruments  thereof,  and 
that  He  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict  ac- 
count for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  us- 
age of  me,  at  His  general  judgment-seat, 
where  both  you  and  myself  must  shortly 
appear,  and  in  whose  judgment  I  doubt 
not  (whatsoever  the  world  may  think  of 
me)  mine  innocence  shall  be  openly 
known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

"  My  last  and  only  request  shall  be, 
that  myself  may  only  bear  the  burden 
of  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  that  it 
may  not  touch  the  innocent  souls  of 
those  poor  gentlemen  who  (as  I  under- 
stand) are  likewise  in  strait  imprison- 
ment for  my  sake.  If  ever  I  have  found 
favour  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of 
Anne  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  your 
ears,  then  let  me  obtain  this  request, 
and  I  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace 
any  farther,  with  mine  earnest  prayers 
to  the  Trinity  to  have  your  grace  in  His 
good  keeping,  and  to  direct  you  in  all 
your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison 
in  the  Tower,  the  6th  of  May.— Your 
most  loyal  and  ever  faithful  wife, 

"Anot  Boleyn." 
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death  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Norris, 
Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeton, 
were  tried  ;  but  no  legal  evidence 
was  produced  against  them.  The 
chief  proof  of  their  guilt  consisted 
in  a  hearsay  from  one  Lady  Wing- 
field,  who  was  dead.  Smeton 
was  prevailed  on,  by  the  vain 
hopes  of  life,  to  confess  a  criminal 
correspondence  with  the  queen  ; 
but  even  her  enemies  expected 
little  advantage  from  this  confes- 
sion ;  for  they  never  dared  to  con- 
front him  with  her ;  and  he  was 
immediately  executed ;  as  were 
also  Brereton  and  Weston.  Norris 
had  been  much  in  the  king's  fav- 
our ;  and  an  offer  of  life  was  made 
him,  if  he  would  confess  his  crime, 
and  accuse  the  queen ;  but  he 
generously  rejected  the  proposal, 
and  said  that  in  his  conscience  he 
believed  her  entirely  guiltless : 
but  for  his  part  he  could  accuse 
her  of  nothing,  and  he  would 
rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
calumniate  an  innocent  person. 
The  queen  and  her  brother  were 
tried  by  a  jury  of  peers,  consisting 
of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  twenty-three  more :  their  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  presided  as 
high  steward.  Upon  what  proof 
or  pretence  the  crime  of  incest  was 
imputed  to  them  is  unknown :  the 
chief  evidence,  it  is  said,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  that  Rocheford  had 
been  seen  to  lean  on  her  bed  before 
some  company.  Fart  of  the  charge 
against  her  was,  that  she  had  af- 
firmed to  her  minions  that  the 
king  never  had  her  heart ;  and  had 
said  to  each  of  them  apart,  that  she 


loved  him  better  than  any  person 
whatsoever :  which  was  to  Ike  slander 
of  the  issue  begotten  between  the  king 
and  her.  By  this  strained  interpre- 
tation her  guilt  was  brought  under 
the  statute  of  the  25th  of  this 
reign ;  in  which  it  was  declared 
criminal  to  throw  any  slander  upon 
the  king,  queen,  or  their  issue. 
Such  palpable  absurdities  were  at 
that  time  admitted ;  and  they  were 
regarded  by  the  peers  of  England 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  sacrificing 
an  innocent  queen  to  the  cruelty 
of  their  tyrant.  Though  unassisted 
by  counsel,  she  defended  herself 
irith  presence  of  mind ;  and  the 
spectators  could  not  forbear  pro- 
nouncing  her  entirely  innocent 
Judgment,  however,  was  given  by 
the  court,  botji  against  the  queen 
and  Lord  Rocheford  ;  and  her  ver- 
dict contained,  that  she  should  be 
burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  When  this  dreadful 
sentence  was  pronounced  she  was 
not  terrified,  but  lifting  up  her 
hands  to  Heaven  said, "  0  Father  ! 
0  Creator  !  Thou  who  art  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  Thou 
knowest  that  I  have  not  deserved 
this  fate."  And  then  turning  to 
the  judges,  made  the  most  pathetic 
declarations  of  her  innocence. 

Henry,  not  satisfied  with  this 
cruel  vengeance,  was  resolved  en- 
tirely to  annul  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn,  and  to  declare  her 
issue  illegitimate :  he  recalled  to 
his  memory,  that  a  little  after  her 
appearance  in  the  English  court 
some  attachment  had  been  acknow- 
ledged between  her  and  the  Earl 
of    Northumberland,    then    Lord 
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Percy  ;  and  he  now  questioned  the 
nobleman  with  regard  to  these  en- 
gagements. Northumberland  took 
an  oath  before  the  two  archbishops, 
that  no  contract  or  promise  of  mar- 
riage had  ever  passed  between 
them ;  he  received  the  sacrament 
upon  it,  before  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  others  of  the  privy 
council ;  and  this  solemn  act  he 
accompanied  with  the  most  solemn 
protestations  of  veracity.  The 
queen,  however,  was  shaken  by 
menaces  of  executing  the  sentence 
against  her  in  its  greatest  rigour, 
and  was  prevailed  on  to  confess  in 
court  some  lawful  impediment  to 
her  marriage  with  the  king.  The 
afflicted  primate,  who  sat  as  judge, 
thought  himself  obliged  by  this 
confession  to  pronounce  the  marri- 
age null  and  invalid.  Henry,  in 
the  transports  of  his  fury,  did  not 
perceive  that  his  proceedings  were 
totally  inconsistent,  and  that  if  her 
marriage  were  from  the  beginning 
invalid,  she  could  not  possibly  be 
guilty  of  adultery. 

The  queen  now  prepared  for 
suffering  the  death  to  which  she 
was  sentenced.  She  sent  her  last 
message  to  the  king,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  obligations  which  she 
owed  him,  in  thus  uniformly  con- 
tinuing his  endeavours  for  her 
advancement  :  from  a  private 
gentlewoman,  she  said,  he  had 
first  made  her  a  marchioness,  then 
a  queen,  and  now,  since  he  could 
raise  her  no  higher  in  this  world, 
he  was  sending  her  to  be  a  saint 
in  heaven.  She  then  renewed  the 
protestations  of  her  innocence,  and 
recommended  her  daughter  to  his 


care.  Before  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  all  who  approached 
her,  she  made  the  like  declarations ; 
and  continued  to  behave  herself 
with  her  usual  serenity,  and  even 
with  cheerfulness.  "  The  execu- 
tioner," she  said  to  the  lieutenant, 
"  is,  I  hear,  very  expert ;  and  my 
neck  is  very  slender : w  upon  which 
she  grasped  it  in  her  hand  and 
smiled.  When  brought,  however, 
to  the  scaffold,  she  softened  her 
tone  a  little  with  regard  to  her  pro- 
testations of  innocence.  She  pro- 
bably reflected  that  the  obstinacy 
of  Queen  Catherine,  and  her  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  will,  had  much 
alienated  him  from  the  Lady  Mary  : 
her  own  maternal  concern,  therefore, 
for  Elizabeth,  prevailed  in  these 
last  moments  over  that  indignation 
which  the  unjust  sentence  by  which 
she  suffered  naturally  excited  in 
her.  She  said  that  she  was  come  to 
die  as  she  was  sentenced  by  the 
law :  she  would  accuse  none,  nor 
say  anything  of  the  ground  upon 
which  she  was  j  udged.  She  prayed 
heartily  for  the  king ;  called  him 
a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince  ; 
and  acknowledged  that  he  had 
always  been  to  her  a  good  and 
gracious  sovereign  ;  and  if  any  one 
should  think  proper  to  canvass  her 
cause,  she  desired  him  to  judge  the 
best.  She  was  beheaded  by  the 
executioner  of  Calais  (19th  May), 
who  was  sent  for  as  more  expert 
than  any  in  England.  Her  body 
was  negligently  thrown  into  a  com- 
mon chest  of  elm-tree,  made  to  hold 
arrows,  and  was  buried  in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  this  unfor' 
nate  queen  cannot  reasonab1 
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called  in  question.  Henry  himself, 
in  the  violence  of  his  rage,  knew  not 
whom  to  accuse  as  her  lover,  and 
though  he  imputed  guilt  to  her 
brother,  and  four  persons  more,  he 
was  able  to  bring  proof  against 
none  of  them.  The  whole  tenor 
of  her  conduct  forbids  us  to  ascribe 
to  her  an  abandoned  character,  such 
as  is  implied  in  the  king's  accusa- 
tion :  had  she  been  so  lost  to  all 
prudence  and  sense  of  shame,  she 
must  have  exposed  herself  to  detec- 


tion, and  afforded  her 
some  evidence  against  her.  But 
the  king"  made  the  most  effectual 
apology  for  her,  by  marrying  Jane 
Seymour  the  very  day  after  her 
execution.  TTjh  impatience  to 
gratify  this  new  passion  caused  him 
to  forget  all  regard  to  decency  ; 
and  his  cruel  heart  was  not  soft- 
ened a  moment  by  the  bloody 
catastrophe  of  a  person  who  had 
bo  long  been  the  object  of  his  most 
tender  affections. 


THE  NINE  DAYS'  QUEEN. 

(Hepworth  Dixon's  "  Her  Majesty* s  Tower!*) 

a.d.  1553. 


King  Edward  died  on  the  sum- 
mer night  of  Thursday,  July  6,  at 
Greenwich  Palace,  so  calmly,  that 
the  fact  could  be  kept  a  secret  all 
that  night  and  all  next  day,  while 
Dudley  matured  his  plans.     The 
council  were  of  his  advice,  the 
fleet  and  army  at  his  back.     On 
the  city  he  could  count  for  passive 
assent ;  but  passive  assent  was  not 
enough.      On   Saturday  morning 
he  sent  for   Sir  Thomas  "White, 
lord  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  a 
score  of  the  richest  merchants  from 
Lombard  Street,  to  whom  he  show- 
ed   the   king's  body,  and  papers 
which  he  called  the  king's  letters 
patent,  fixing  the  order  of  succes- 
sion to  the  Crown.     These  papers, 
which  gave  the  sceptre  to  Lady 
Jane,  Dudley  got  the  lord  mayor 
and   citizens  to  sign.     The  Lon- 
doners were  told  to  keep  the  king's 
death  and  the  contents  of  these 
letters  patent    secret,    until   the 
lords  should  make  them  known. 
Dudley's    plan     was,    that    Ed- 
ward's death  should  not  be  noised 
abroad  until  Mary  had  been  lodg- 
ed in  the  Tower,  and  Jane  was 


ready    to    announce    herself    as 
queen. 

When  Edward  was  dying,  Mary 
had  been  called  to  his  bedside  by 
the  council,  and  she  had  come  so 
near  to  Greenwich  as  the  royal 
lodge  of  Hunsdon,  twenty-five 
miles  distant  So  soon  as  the 
king  was  dead,  Lord  Robert  was 
sent  off  by  Dudley  with  a  party 
of  mounted  guards  to  bring  her 
in.  Once  in  the  Tower,  the  un- 
popular princess  would  have  found 
few  knights  to  strike  in  her  behalf. 
Dudley  himself  rode  down  to  Sion, 
near  Isleworth,  his  house  on  the 
Thames,  to  which  Lady  Jane  had 
repaired.  When  Dudley  summon- 
ed the  Princess  Mary  to  Greenwich, 
he  sent  his  wife  to  Suffolk  House 
for  Lady  Jane.  Frances,  her 
mother,  refused  to  give  her  up ; 
Jane  herself  preferred  to  stay  in 
Southwark ;  on  which  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  fetched  her 
son,  who  begged  Lady  Jane,  on 
her  duty  as  a  wife,  to  depart  with 
him.  Not  liking  to  begin  her 
married  life  by  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, Lady  Jane  went  witT 
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duchess  and  her  son  to  Chelsea. 
There  they  locked  her  up  till 
Sunday,  on  which  day  Lady  Syd- 
ney, her  husband's  sister,  brought 
her  a  request  from  Dudley  to  repair 
at  once  to  Sion  and  await  his  coming, 
with  a  message  of  highest  moment 
from  the  king.  She  was  not  aware 
that  Edward  had  been  dead  for 
three  days ! 

The  two  ladies  took  boat  at 
Chelsea.  When  Lady  Jane  arrived 
at  Sion  the  house  was  empty,  but 
the  great  lords  soon  came  dashing 
in  :  the  duke  himself,  President 
of  the  Council ;  William  Parr, 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  Grand 
Chamberlain,  and  brother  of 
Queen  Catherine  Parr;  Francis 
Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
husband  of  Catherine  Pole  ;  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
husband  of  Anne  Parr,  the  queen's 
sister  ;  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  the  smil- 
ing and  deadly  Earl  of  Arundel ; 
accompanied  by  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  and  the-  Mar- 
chioness of  Northampton.  Arun- 
del and  Pembroke  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  were  the  first  to  kiss 
Lady  Jane's  hand  as  queen. 

By  help  of  these  men  and 
women  the  first  and  fatal  part  of 
Dudley's  work  was  done.  Jane 
fainted  when  they  told  her  she 
was  queen.  She  had  loved  King 
Edward  with  a  sister's  love  ;  read 
with  him,  played  with  him,  shared 
his  secrets  and  his  hopes  ;  and 
when  she  heard  that  he  was 
dead,  she  swooned  and  sank  upon 
her  face.  They  told  her  she  was 
queen  by  Edward's  will,  according 
to  the  Acts  which  vested  the  suc- 


cession in  the  king.  Pembroke 
and  Arundel,  who  were  famous 
soldiers,  swore  by  their  souls  they 
would  shed  their  blood  and  give 
their  lives  to  maintain  her  rights. 
Then  Lady  Jane  stood  up  before 
the  lords,  saying  she  had  never 
dreamt  of  such  greatness  being 
thrust  upon  her,  but  that  if  she 
was  called  to  reign,  she  prayed  for 
grace  to  act  as  might  be  best  for 
God's  glory  and  his  people's  good. 
The  next  day  being  Sunday,  she 
remained  at  Sion,  surrounded  by 
her  husband's  family,  the  duke 
giving  orders  of  many  kinds,  in- 
structing heralds,  sending  out  pro- 
clamations, writing  to  the  lords 
and  sheriffs,  and  acting  generally  as 
protector.  That  night  the  interreg- 
num was  to  end,  the  new  reign  to 
begin. 

First  Day — On  a  bright  July 
morning,  Queen  Jane  embarked 
in  the  royal  barge  at  Sion,  and 
followed  by  a  cloud  of  galleys, 
bright  with  bunting,  gay  with 
music,  riotous  with  cannon,  dropt 
down  the  river,  making  holiday 
along  the  banks,  passing  the  great 
abbey,  calling  for  an  hour  at 
Whitehall  Palace,  and  for  another 
hour  at  Durham  House,  and  shoot- 
ing through  the  arches  of  London 
Bridge,  she  landed  at  the  queen's 
stair  about  three  o'clock,  under 
the  roar  of  saluting  guns,  and  was 
conducted,  through  crowds  of 
kneeling  citizens,  to  her  regal 
lodgings  by  the  two  dukes,  the 
Marquises  of  Winchester  and 
Northampton,  Arundel,  Pembroke, 
Paget,  Westmoreland,  Warwick, 
all  the  great  noblemen  who  had 
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made  her  queen.  Her  mother, 
Frances,  bore  her  train  ;  and  her 
husband,  Guilford,  walked  by  her 
side,  cap  in  hand,  and  bowing 
when  she  deigned  to  speak.  The 
lieutenant,  Sir  John  Brydges,  and 
his  deputy,  Thomas  Brydges,  re- 
ceived her  majesty  on  their  knees. 
At  five  o'clock  she  was  proclaimed 
in  the  city,  when  the  king's  death 
was  announced,  and  his  final  tes- 
tament made  known. 

But  the  day  was  not  to  end  in 
peace  ;  for  after  supper  was  over, 
and  the  queen  had  gone  to  her 
rooms,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester, 
lord  treasurer,  brought  up  the 
private  jewels,  which  he  desired 
her  to  wear,  and  the  royal  crown, 
which  he  wished  her  to  try  on. 
Jane  looked  at  the  shining  toy, 
and  put  it  from  her,  saying,  "  It 
will  do."  Winchester  told  her 
another  crown  would  have  to  be 
made.  Another  crown !  For 
whom  must  another  crown  be 
made?  For  the  Lord  Guilford, 
said  the  marquis,  since  he  was  to 
be  crowned  with  her  as  king. 
Crowned  as  king  !  Surprised  and 
hurt  by  what  the  treasurer  had  let 
fall,  she  sat  in  silent  pain,  until 
Guilford  came  into  her  room, 
when  she  broke  into  a  fit  of 
honest  wrath.  The  crown,  she 
said,  was  not  a  plaything  for 
boys  and  girls.  She  would  not 
make  him  king.  A  duke  she  had 
power  to  make,  but  only  Parlia- 
ment could  make  a  man  king. 
Guilford  began  to  cry,  and  left  the 
room.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
back  with  his  mother,  still  whim- 
pering that  he  wanted  to  be  king, 


and  would  not  be  a  duke.  The 
queen  was  firm  ;  and  after  hot 
speech  between  the  old  lady  and 
the  young  girl,  the  duchess  took 
her  boy  away,  declaring  that  she 
would  not  leave  him  with  an  un- 
grateful wife. 

Second  Day — Bad  news  came 
in  from  the  eastern  shires.  When 
Lord  Robert  had  gone  to  Hunsdon 
bis  prize  was  lost ;  no  man  could 
tell  him  how  or  why ;  but  the 
lodge  was  empty,  and  the  princess 
gone. .  Mary  had  been  well  served ; 
for  while  Dudley  was  drawing  a 
curtain  round  the  bed,  the  false 
Arundel  and  the  honest  Throck- 
morton were  both  intent  on  let- 
ting her  know  that  King  Edward 
was  no  more.  Sir  Nicholas  rode 
to  London,  told  his  three  brothers 
the  dread  news,  and  took  counsel 
with  them  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  The  four  men,  sitting  in  a 
dark  room,  whispering  in  hot 
words  that  summer  night,  were 
but  the  types  of  four  millions  of 
English  subjects.  They  were  loyal 
men,  stout  of  heart,  and  true  in 
faith  ;  men  who  feared  that  Mary 
might  be  led  astray  through  her 
confessors  and  her  Spanish  friends ; 
but  who  chose  to  risk  that  evil 
rather  than  confront  the  perils  of 
a  civil  war,  a  war  which  seemed 
likely,  if  once  begun,  to  prove 
longer  and  fiercer  than  the  strife 
of  the  Bed  against  the  White 
Rose,  [seeing  that  the  weaker 
party  could  always  count  on  the 
support  of  Spain  and  Rome.  Their 
first  thought  was  to  do  right. 
Mary  was  the  true  heir  to  her 
I  brother's   crown,  and  they  could 
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not  stand  aloof  when  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  men  seemed 
bent  on  driving  her  from  her 
father's  realm.  As  Sir  Nicholas 
put  the  case  in  his  doggrel 
rhyme : — 

And  though  I  liked  not  the  religion, 
Which  all  her  life  Queen  Mary  had 
prof  est ; 

Yet  in  my  mind  that  wicked  motion, 
Right  heir  for  to  displace  I  did  detest. 

After  long  debate  the  four  bro- 
thers agreed  to  mount  their  horses, 
to  leave  London  by  different  roads, 
to  spur  with  all  speed  for  the 
royal  lodge,  to  inform  the  princess 
of  her  brother's  death,  and  warn 
her  to  fly  from  Hunsdon  before 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Robert's  com- 
pany of  horse.  Arundel's  man 
confirmed  the  news.  A  night 
ride  saved  the  princess,  who  sent 
out  letters  to  the  shires  and  cities, 
calling  out  her  people,  and  then 
rode  swiftly  through  the  Suffolk 
flats  towards  Kenning  Hall,  a 
strong  castle  on  the  river  Wave- 
ney,  where  she  proclaimed  herself 
queen. 

Missing  his  prize  at  Hunsdon, 
Lord  Robert  was  ordered  to  gallop 
hard  upon  such  track  as  he  might 
find  ;  and,  to  aid  his  search,  Lord 
Warwick  was  sent  out  with  a 
second  company  of  horse.  These 
young  men  had  their  father's 
orders  how  to  act,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  his  orders  would 
have  justified  them  in  putting 
Mary  to  death.  Of  course,  she 
could  be  called  a  suicide,  and 
three  or  four  frightened  servants 
might  have  been  got  to  swear 
thev  had  seen  her  either  mix  the 


drug,  or  plunge  the  knife  into  her 
heart.  Dudley,  who  already  con- 
templated sending  Bishop  Gar- 
diner, Edward  Courtney,  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  block,  was 
of  opinion  that  the  throne  would 
be  all  the  more  stable  if  it  were 
red  with  blood. 

Third  Day  —  On  Wednesday 
morning,  while  the  lords  were 
sitting  with  Queen  Jane  in  council, 
news  came  to  the  Tower  that  Mary 
was  at  Kenning  Hall ;  that  John 
Bouchier,  Earl  of  Bath,  was  with 
her ;  that  Henry  Ratcliffe,  Earl 
of  Sussex,  was  on  his  way  to  join 
her ;  and  that  sons  of  Lord  Whar- 
ton, and  Lord  Mordaunt,  with 
many  gentlemen  of  note,  were  up 
in  arms. 

Kenning  Hall  belonged  to  the 
Howards,  whose  tenants  and  fol- 
lowers hated  Dudley  and  all  his 
tribe,  partly  for  the  wrongs  which 
his  party  had  done  the  duke  ;  still 
more  for  the  ruthless  manner  in 
which  he  had  scourged  their 
country  in  pursuit  of  Kett  The 
queen  was  safer  than  she  knew 
among  these  Norfolk  men,  who 
not  only  flocked  to  her  banners 
the  moment  they  were  raised,  but 
threatened  to  put  every  man's  land 
under  fire  who  should  dispute  her 
claim.  Knights  and  squires  kept 
pouring  in,  hot  with  the  summer 
sun,  and  gray  with  the  summer 
dust ;  and  the  curfew  rang  that 
Wednesday  night  on  what  pro- 
mised to  be  strife  between  the 
English  commons  and  the  English 
nobles ;  squire  and  yeoman  striking 
for  Queen  Mary,  while  duke  and 
earl  were  striking  for  Queen  Jane. 
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The  council  sitting  in  the  White 
Tower  now  felt  that  the  time  had 
gone  by  for  such  feeble  warriors  as 
Lord  Warwick  and  Lord  Robert 
to  do  their  work  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion rose  as  to  which  of  the  great 
lords    would   go   forth   in    arms 
against  the  rival  queen.     If  Nor- 
folk had  been   free,  and  of  the 
council,  he  would  have  been  the 
man  to  send.     Not  a  pike  in  East 
Anglia  would   have   been   raised 
against  the  lord  of  Framlingham 
and  Norwich,  the  hero  of  Flodden, 
the  suppressor  of  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace.     But  Dudley  had  kept 
the  duke  a  prisoner,  and  the  duke's 
tenantry    were    now   arming    in 
Mary's    name.      Some    one   else 
must  go.     The   council  fixed  on 
Grey ;  an  lurwise  choice,  if  fight- 
ing was.  to  come,  since  Grey  had 
never  yet   led   an   army  in   the 
field.    Jane   would    not    consent. 
She  begged    the   lords   to    make 
a    second    choice.       She     need- 
ed   her    father's    counsels ;    she 
prayed  them,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
not  to  send  him  from  her  side. 
Arundel    turned    his    serpentine 
eyes  on   Dudley.      He   was   the 
soldier  of  their  party  ;  he  had  led 
an    army  into   Norfolk ;  he  had 
quickened   men's    minds   with   a 
lively  terror ;  and   he  knew  the 
county  as  a  general  ought  to  know 
his   ground.      These    facts   were 
urged  upon  him  by  the  lords,  who 
seemed  to  think  his  presence  in 
the    shire   would  be   enough   to 
drive    the    Princess    Mary    into 
France.     "Well,"  said  the  duke, 
"  since  you  think  it  good,  I  and 
mine    will   go,   not   doubting   of 


your  fidelity  to  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty, whom  I  leave  in  your  hands." 
From  the  council  chamber  in  the 
White  Tower  they  passed  through 
the  chapel  into  the  queen's  apart- 
ments, where  Jane  thanked  the 
duke  for  leaving  her  father  by 
her  side,  and,  wishing  him  a 
speedy  return,  bade  him  good 
night. 

Fourth  Day — Early  on  Thurs- 
day morning,  men,  horses,  guns, 
and  carts  began  to  block  up  the 
Strand  in  front  of  Durham  House, 
the  duke's  residence  near  Charing 
Cross.  Dudley  called  for  his  suit 
of  steel,  and  tried  it  on.  He  sent 
for  cannon  from  the  Tower,  with 
waggons  of  powder  and  shot,  and 
many  field-pieces.  After  breakfast 
he  begged  the  council  to  prepare 
his  commission,  as  the  queen's 
lieutenant,  forthwith,  and  to  send 
on  his  instructions  by  mounted 
messenger  to  Newmarket,  as  soon 
as  they  could  be  drawn  up.  To 
the  peers  who  came  to  Durham 
House  to  dine  with  him  and  see  him 
off,  he  made  a  speech ;  in  which 
he  told  them  that  he  was  going 
forth  in  the  common  cause  ;  that 
he  left  the  queen  in  their  hands  ; 
that  he  felt  no  doubt  of  their 
faithfulness ;  that  they  were  all 
engaged  in  God's  work  ;  that  any 
man  who  faltered  in  the  cause 
would  come  to  grief.  At  this 
moment  dinner  was  brought  in, 
on  which  Dudley  concluded  in  a 
few  words :  "  I  have  not  spoken  to 
you,"  he  said,  "  in  this  sort  upon 
any  distrust  of  your  truth,  but 
have  put  you  in  remembrance.  .  . 
And  this  I  pray  you,  wish  me  no 
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worse  God  speed  than  ye  would 
have  yourselves."  To  which  one 
of  the  lords  replied,  "  If  you  mis- 
trust any  of  us  in  this  matter, 
your  Grace  is  much  deceived." 
The  duke  made  answer,  "  I  pray 
God  it  be  so  ;  let  us  go  to  dinner." 
Then  they  sat  down. 

After  dinner,  Dudley  rode  down 
to  the  Tower  and  took  his  leave 
of  the  queen.  As  he  came  back 
from  his  audience  into  the  council 
chamber,  he  met  Lord  Arundel, 
who  prayed  that  God  would  be 
with  his  Grace,  saying  he  was 
sorry  it  was  not  his  luck  to  be 
going  into  the  field  with  him,  as 
he  wished  no  better  end  than  to 
fight  in  his  cause  and  die  at  his 
feet.  A  page,  named  Thomas 
Lovel,was  with  the  duke.  "  Fare- 
well, gentle  Thomas,"  said  Arun- 
del to  the  boy,  "  farewell,  with  all 
my  heart."  The  lords  came  down 
the  spiral  stairs,  and  stood  upon 
the  green  for  a  last  greeting  of 
their  fellows ;  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland first,  then  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  Lord  Grey  of 
Wilton,  and  many  more ;  after 
which  final  greeting  they  took 
boat  on  the  wharf,  and  went 
back  to  their  houses  in  the 
Strand. 

Fifth  Day — On  Friday  morning 
the  duke  rode  proudly  forth,  with 
his  first  train  of  guns,  a  body  of 
six  hundred  men,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent staff.  If  great  names  and 
offices  could  have  given  the  victory 
to  Queen  Jane,  she  might  have 
slept  in  peace.  Besides  the  Lord 
General,  Dudley  himself  went,  the 
Lord  Admiral,  Edward  Lord  Clin- 


ton, the  Marquis  of  Northampton ; 
the  Earls  of  Warwick,  Hunting- 
don, and  Westmoreland ;  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  Lord  Ambrose 
Dudley,  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  with 
most  of  the  men  whose  steel  had 
been  tried  in  actual  war.  But 
they  were  generals  without  troops ; 
admirals  without  ships  ;  lords 
without  following.  Clinton  and 
Huntingdon  were  enemies  in  dis- 
guise. As  they  pranced  along 
Shoreditch,  the  duke  observed 
with  a  soldier's  eye  that  the  crowd 
which  flocked  to  see  the  martial 
array  go  past,  in  all  its  bravery  of 
steel  and  plume,  looked  sad  and 
curious,  and  turning  to  Lord  Grey, 
who  was  riding  at  his  side,  re- 
marked, "  The  people  press  to  see 
us,  but  no  man  cries  God  speed 
you  ! " 

Yet  Mary  feared  to  wait  their 
coming  at  Kenning  Hall ;  a  place 
too  near  the  capital,  too  far  from 
any  port ;  so  she  leapt  to  horse, 
and,  with  a  long  train  of  riders, 
dashed  across  country  towards 
Framlingham  Castle,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  stronghold  on  the  Ore  ; 
riding  so  hard  that  she  made  no 
less  than  forty  miles  in  a  single 
day.  Once  that  day  she  was  in 
peril,  for  in  part  of  her  road  she 
fell  foul  of  the  companies  led  by 
Warwick  and  Lord  Robert.  But 
on  the  first  shout  of  the  onset, 
Jane's  troops  went  over  to  her  side, 
and  Dudley's  sons  escaped  becom- 
ing Mary's  prisoners  only  by  the 
fleetness  of  their  steeds.  Later  in 
the  day,  a  messenger  from  Bucks 
brought  word  to  the  council  in  the 
Tower    that    Lord    Windsor,    Sir 
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Edward  Hastings,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, were  raising  men  in  that 
county  in  Queen  Mary's  name. 

Sixth  Day —  On    Saturday   a 
train  of  waggons  left  the  Tower, 
with  arms',  supplies,  and  cannon 
for  the  duke,  who  found  himself 
in  presence  of  a  thousand  troubles 
on  which  he  had  never  counted. 
The  Commons  gave  him  no  help  ; 
for  no  one  liked  him  ;  and  as  he 
advanced  into    East    Anglia  he 
found  himself  in   the   midst   of 
active  foes.     When  he  heard  bad 
news  from  the  front,  he  halted. 
Mary  was  now  at   Framlingham 
Castle,   surrounded   by  a   guard, 
which  was  strong  in  number,  if 
not  in  discipline  and  arms.     She 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Norwich,  from  which 
city  a  band  of  gentlemen  had  rid- 
den to  her  court     Worst  of  all, 
some  ships   which    Clinton   had 
sent  from  London  to  the  Norfolk 
coast,  on  the  pretence  of  arresting 
Mary's  flight,   should  she  try  to 
leave  the  country,  had  gone  over 
to  the  queen,  and  supplied  her 
with    guns    and    stores.      From 
other  shires  the  news  was  equally 
dark  and  fitful     Bucks  and  Beds 
were  stirring ;  Lord  Derby  was  up 
in   Cheshire ;    and   the    midland 
counties   were    about   to    march. 
Dudley,   who  knew  his  business 
as  a  soldier,  saw  that  these  changes 
must  be  met ;  and,  sending  in  hot 
haste  to  London  for  fresh  troops, 
he  pushed  on  for  Cambridge,  which 
he  reached  that  night 

Seventh  Day  —  The  summer 
Sunday  dawned  on  a  country 
wasting   with  a   passionate   pain. 


In  every  city,  the  crowd  was  foi 
Mary,  while  the  higher  class  of 
thinkers  and  reformers  were  for 
Jane.  Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of 
London,  walked  down  to  St  Paul's 
Cross,  and  preached  an  eloquent 
sermon  against  the  Scarlet  Woman ; 
while  John  Knox  was  thundering 
forth  his  prophetic  warnings  at 
Amersham  in  Bucks.  From  a 
thousand  pulpits  England  was  that 
day  warned  that  a  house  divided 
against  itself  must  falL  In  the 
palace  of  the  Tower,  a  cry  of  de- 
fection rose,  but  the  garrison  was 
too  prompt  in  action  for  the  evil 
spirit  to  get  abroad.  About  seven 
o'clock,  the  gates  were  suddenly 
locked,  and  the  keys  carried  up  to 
the  queen's  room.  The  guards 
were  told  that  a  seal  was  missing ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  missing  seal  was 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer.  Pem- 
broke and  Winchester  had  tried 
to  leave  the  Tower  privately ; 
Pembroke  had  been  watched  and 
taken ;  but  Winchester  had  got 
away.  The  first  thought  of  every 
man  was  that  he  had  carried  off 
his  money ;  and  some  archers  of 
the  guard  were  sent  after  him  to 
his  house,  with  orders  to  arrest 
and  bring  him  back.  They  seized 
him  in  his  bed,  and  delivered  him 
at  the  Tower  wicket  to  Sir  John 
Brydges,  the  lieutenant,  as  the 
clocks  were  chiming  twelve. 

Eighth  Day — Monday  brought 
fresh  sorrow  to  Queen  Jane. 
Her  house  was  divided  against 
itself  ;  the  duke,  her  father, 
had  no  confidence  in  the  duke, 
her  father-in-law  ;  the  Duchess 
of     Northumberland    was    quar- 
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reiling  with  the  Duchess  of  Suf- 
folk ;  and  the  foolish  Guilford 
was  going  about  whimpering  that 
he  wanted  to  be  king.  Her 
council  was  also  divided  against 
itself.  Dudley  was  absent ;  Pem- 
broke and  Winchester  were  little 
more  than  prisoners  ;  Paget  and 
Arundel  were  false  ;  Bedford  was 
suspected ;  and  Cranmer,  if  true 
to  Jane,  was  acting  as  a  councillor 
with  the  faint  heart  of  a  man  who 
feared  that  he  was  doing  wrong. 
Her  country  was  divided,  too,  but 
in  no  equal  parts.  Jane  was  po- 
pular, yet  the  people  were  mainly 
on  Mary's  side  ;  and  no  thunders 
of  Ridley  and  Knox  could  make 
common  folk  understand  that  a 
woman  ought  to  lose  her  civil 
rights  because  she  held  certain 
opinions  about  the  Keys  and  the 
Bread  and  Wine.  As  yet  there 
had  never  been  a  prince  on  the 
throne  of  hostile  creed ;  and  the 
people  had  yet  to  read  in  the  light 
of  Smithfield  fires  the  sad  lesson 
of  a  country  divided  in  its  body 
and  its  head.  The  Commons  felt 
for  Mary,  and  they  fancied  she 
could  do  no  harm.  Single  and 
sickly,  she  was  not  likely  either  to 
leave  a  son  or  even  to  live  long. 
Her  sister, — strong  and  beautiful 
as  a  pard,  was  English  in  blood 
and  English  in  thought  What 
the  Spanish  weakness  of  Mary 
might  put  crooked,  the  English 
strength  of  her  sister  could  set 
straight.  They  would  rather  bear 
with  Mary's  monks  for  a  time — a 


very  short  time — than  start  on  a 
new  contention  of  Lancaster  and 
York.  Wise  men  might  forecast 
the  future  in  another  way ;  but  in 
days  of  turmoil,  wise  men  do  not 
shoulder  pikes  and  brandish  broad- 
swords ;  and  while  the  thinkers 
were  weighing  arguments  for  and 
against  the  two  queens,  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  moved  by  their 
hot  blood  only,  were  bearing  Queen 
Mary  to  her  father's  throne. 

Ninth  Day — On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing the  game  was  seen  to  be  up. 
The  queen's  council  were  nearly 
of  one  mind.  Cranmer  and  Grey 
were  true ;  but  of  the  noble  crowd 
who  elbowed  them  at  the  table, 
every  other  man  was  false.  Most 
of  them — Winchester,  Arundel, 
Pembroke,  Paget,  Shrewsbury — 
had  made  their  peace,  and  kept 
their  places  in  the  council  only  to 
betray  the  girl  whom  they  had 
forced  to  ascend  the  throne.  The 
army  was  as  rotten  as  the  council 
When  Dudley  marched  on  Bury, 
his  soldiers  mutinied  on  the  road, 
and  forced  him  to  fall  back  on 
Cambridge,  which  was  already 
filling  with  Queen  Mary's  friends. 
In  fact,  when  he  took  up  his 
quarters  in  King's  College,  he 
was  a  prisoner,  though  suffered  to 
sleep  without  the  appearance  of 
a  guard. 

Next  day,  the  council  left  Queen 
Jane  in  the  Tower  alone  ;  Queen 
Mary  was  proclaimed  in  Cheap 
and  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
The  nine  days'  reign  was  over. 


MARTYRDOM  OF  RIDLEY  AND  LATIMER. 

(Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments.) 
1555. 


The  degradation  being  past,  and 
all  things  finished,  Dr.  Brooks 
called  the  bailiffs,  delivering  to 
them  Master  Ridley,  with  this 
charge,  to  keep  him  safely  from 
any  man  speaking  with  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  the 
place  of  execution  when  they  were 
commanded.  Then  Master  Ridley, 
in  praising  God,  burst  out  and 
said,  "  God,  I  thank  thee,  and  to 
thy  praise  be  it  spoken,  there  is 
none  of  you  able  to  lay  to  my 
charge  any  open  or  notorious 
crime  :  for  if  you  could,  it  would 
surely  be  done,  I  see  very  welL" 
Whereunto  Brooks  said,  he  played 
the  part  of  a  proud  pharisee,  ex- 
alting himself. 

But  Master  Ridley  said,  "No, 
no,  as  I  have  said  before,  to  God's 
glory  be  it  spoken.  I  confess 
myself  to  be  a  miserable  sinner, 
and  have  great  need  of  God's  help 
and  mercy,  and  do  daily  call  and 
ery  for  the  same :  therefore  I  pray 
you  have  no  such  opinion  of  me." 
Then  they  departed,  and  in  going 
away,  a  certain  warden  of  a  col- 
lege, of  whose  name  I  am  not  very 


sure,  bade  Master  Ridley  repent 
him  and  forsake  that  erroneous 
opinion.  Whereunto  Master  Rid- 
ley said,  "  Sir,  repent  you,  for  you 
are  out  of  the  truth :  and,  I  pray 
God  (if  it  be  his  blessed  will)  have 
mercy  upon  you  and  grant  you 
the  understanding  of  his  word." 
Then  the  warden,  being  in  a  chafe 
thereat,  said,  "  I  trust  that  I  shall 
never  be  of  your  erroneous  and 
devilish  opinion,  either  yet  to  be  in 
that  place  whither  you  shall  go  : 
he  is/'  saith  he,  "the  most  ob- 
stinate and  wilful  man  that  ever 
I  heard  talk  since  I  was  born." 

The  night  before  he  suffered, 
his  beard  was  washed  and  his  legs : 
and  as  he  sat  at  supper,  the  same 
night,  at  Master  Irish's,  who  was 
his  keeper,  he  bade  his  hostess, 
and  the  rest  at  the  board,  to  his 
marriage ;  u  for,"  said  he,  "  to- 
morrow I  must  be  married,"  and 
so  showed  himself  to  be  as  merry 
as  ever  he  had  been  before.  And 
wishing  his  sister  at  his  marriage, 
he  asked  his  brother,  sitting  at 
the  table,  whether  he  thought  ah  a 
could  find  in  her  heart  to  * 
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or  no :  and  he  answered,  "  Yea, 
I  dare  say,  with  all  her  heart" 
At  which  word  he  said,  "  he  was 
glad  to  hear  of  her  so  much  there- 
in." At  this  talk  Mrs.  Irish  wept. 
But  Master  Ridley  comforted  her, 
and  said,  u  O,  Mrs.  Irish,  yon  love 
me  not,  I  see  well  enough :  for  in 
that  yon  weep,  it  doth  appear  yon 
will  not  be  at  my  marriage,  neither 
are  content  therewith.  Indeed 
yon  be  not  so  much  my  Mend  as 
I  thought  yon  had  been.  But 
quiet  yourself,  though  my  break- 
fast shall  be  somewhat  sharp  and 
painful,  yet  I  am  sure  my  supper 
shall  be  more  pleasant  and  sweet'1 

When  they  arose  from  the 
table,  his  brother  offered  to  watch 
all  night  with  him.  But  he  said, 
"  No,  no,  that  you  shall  not.  For 
I  mind  (God  willing)  to  go  to  bed, 
and  to  sleep  as  quietly  to-night 
as  ever  I  did  in  my  life."  On  this, 
his  brother  departed,  exhorting 
him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  to 
take  his  cross  quietly,  for  the  re- 
ward was  great,  etc 

On  the  north  side  of  the  town, 
in  the  ditch,  over-against  Baliol 
College,  the  place  of  execution  was 
appointed ;  and  for  fear  of  any 
tumult  that  might  arise  to  let 
the  burning  of  them,  the  Lord 
Williams  was  commanded  by  the 
queen's  letters,  and  the  house- 
holders of  the  city,  to  be  their  as- 
sistant, sufficiently  appointed  ; 
and  when  everything  was  in  a 
readiness,  the  prisoners  were 
brought  forth  by  the  mayor  and 
the  bailiffs. 

Master  Ridley  had  a  fair  black 
gown  furred,  and  faced  with  foins, 


such  as  he  was  wont  to  wear,  being 
bishop  ;  a  tippet  of  velvet  furred 
likewise  about  his  neck,  a  velvet 
night-cap  upon  his  head,  and  a 
corner  cap  upon  the  same,  and 
going  in  a  pair  of  slippers  to  the 
stake,  and  going  between  the 
mayor  and  an  alderman,  etc 

After  him  came  Master  Latimer 
in  a  poor,  Bristol  frieze  frock,  much 
worn,  with  his  buttoned  cap  and 
kerchief  on  his  head,  all  ready  to 
the  fire,  a  new,  long  shroud  hang- 
ing over  his  hose  down  to~the  feet : 
which  at  the  first  sight  stirred 
men's  hearts  to  rise  upon  them, 
beholding,  on  the  one  side,  the 
honour  they  sometime  had ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  calamity  into 
which  they  had  fallen. 

Master  doctor  Ridley,  as  he 
passed  toward  Bocardo,  looked  up 
where  Master  Cranmer  did  lie, 
hoping,  belike,  to  have  seen  him 
at  the  glass  window,  and  to  have 
spoken  to  him.  But  then  Master 
Cranmer  was  busy  with  friar  Soto 
and  his  fellows,  disputing  together, 
so  that  he  could  not  see  him 
through  that  occasion.  Then 
Master  Ridley,  looking  back, 
espied  Master  Latimer  coming 
after.  Unto  whom  he  said, "  Oh, 
be  ye  there  ?"— «  Yea,M  said  Mas- 
ter Latimer,  "  have  after,  as  fast 
as  I  can."  So  he  following  a 
pretty  way  off,  at  length  they  came 
both  to  the  stake,  the  one  after  the 
other,  where  first  Master  Ridley 
entering,  marvellously  earnestly 
holding  up  both  his  hands,  looked 
towards  heaven :  then  shortly  after, 
espying  Master  Latimer,  with  a 
wondrous  cheerful  look,  he  ran  to 
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him,  embraced  and  kissed  him, 
saying, "  Be  of  good  heart,  brother, 
for  God  will  either  assuage  the  fury 
of  the  flame,  or  else  strengthen 
us  to  abide  it." 

With  that  went  he  to  the  stake, 
kneeled  down  by  it,  kissed  it,  and 
most  effectuoualy  prayed,  and  be- 
hind him,  Master  Latimer  kneeled, 
as  earnestly  calling  upon  God  as 
he.  After  they  arose,  the  one 
talked  with  the  other  a  little  while, 
till  they  which  were  appointed  to 
see  the  execution,  removed  them- 
selves out  of  the  sun.  What  they 
said  I  can  learn  of  no  man.  Then 
Dr.  Smith  began  his  sermon  to 
them  upon  this  text  of  St  Paul, 
in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  :  "  If  I 
yield  my  body  to  the  fire  to  be 
burnt,  and  have  not  charity,  I 
shall  gain  nothing  thereby." 
Wherein  he  alleged,  that  the 
goodness  of  the  cause,  and  not  the 
order  of  death,  maketh  the  holi- 
ness of  the  person  :  which  he  con- 
firmed by  the  examples  of  Judas, 
and  of  a  woman  in  Oxford  who 
of  late  hanged  herself,  for  that 
they  and  such  like  as  he  recited, 
might  then  be  adjudged  righteous, 
which  desperately  sundered  their 
lives  from  their  bodies,  as  he 
feared  that  those  men  that  stood 
before  him  would  do.  But  he 
cried  still  to  the  people  to  beware 
of  them,  for  they  were  heretics 
and  died  out  of  the  Church.  And 
on  the  other  side,  he  declared  their 
diversity  of  opinions,  as  Lutherans, 
Arcolampians,  Z  winglians,  of  which 
sect  they  were,  be  said,  and  that 
was  the  worst ;  but  the  old  Church 


of  Christ  and  the  Catholic  faith 
believed  far  otherwise.  At  which 
place  they  lifted  up  both  their 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  at  it 
were  calling  God  to  witness  of  the 
truth  :  the  which  countenance 
they  made  in  many  other  places 
of  his  sermon,  where,  as  they 
thought,  he  spake  amiss.  He  end- 
ed with  a  very  short  exhortation  to 
them  to  recant  and  come  home 
again  to  the  Church,  and  save 
their  lives  and  souls,  which  else 
were  condemned.  His  sermon 
was  scant ;  in  all  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Ridley  said  to  Latimer,  "  Will 
you  begin  to  answer  the  sermon, 
or  shall  I  V  Master  Latimer  said, 
"  Begin  you  first,  I  pray  you.* — 
"  I  will,"  said  Ridley. 

Then,  the  wicked  sermon  being 
ended,  Master  Ridley  and  Master 
Latimer  kneeled  down  upon  their 
knees,  towards  my  Lord  Williams, 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  and 
divers  other  commissionen  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  who  sat 
upon  a  form  thereby,  and  said,  "  I 
beseech  you,  'my  lord,  even  for 
Christ's  sake,  that  I  may  speak  but 
two  or  three  words  :"  and  whilst 
my  lord  bent  his  head  to  the 
mayor  and  vice-chancellor,  to 
know  whether  he  might  give  him 
leave  to  speak,  the  bailiffs  and  Dr. 
Marshal,  the  vice-chancellor,  ran 
hastily  unto  him,  and  with  their 
hands  stopped  his  mouth,  and  said, 
u  Master  Ridley,  if  you  will  re- 
voke your  erroneous  opinions  and 
recant  the  same,  you  shall  not 
only  have  liberty  so  to  do,  but 
also  the  benefit  of  a  subject 
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is,  have  your  life." — ''Not  other- 
wise ?"  said  Master  Ridley.— "No," 
quoth  Dr.  Marshal;  "therefore, 
if  you  will  not  do  so,  then  there 
is  no  remedy,  but  you  must  suffer 
for  your  deserts." — "Well,"  quoth 
Master  Ridley,  "so  long  as  the 
breath  is  in  my  body,  I  will  never 
deny  my  Lord  Christ,  and  his 
known  truth  :  God's  will  be  done 
in  me ; "  with  that  he  rose  and 
said  with  a  loud  voice,  "Well 
then,  I  commit  our  cause  to  Al- 
mighty God,  which  shall  indiffer- 
ently judge  all."  To  whose  saying, 
Master  Latimer  added  his  old 
posy,  "Well,  there  is  nothing  hid 
but  it  shall  be  opened."  And  he 
said  he  could  answer  Smith  well 
enough,  if  he  might  be  suffered. 
Incontinently  they  were  command- 
ed to  make  them  ready,  which 
they  with  all  meekness  obeyed. 
Master  Ridley  took  his  gown  and 
his  tippet,  and  gave  it  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Master  Shipside, 
who  all  the  time  of  his  imprison- 
ment, although  he  might  not  be 
suffered  to  come  to  him,  lay  there 
at  his  own  charges  to  provide  him 
necessaries,  which  from  time  to 
time  he  sent  him  by  the  Serjeant 
who  kept  him.  Some  other  of  his 
apparel  he  also  gave  away ;  other 
the  bailiffs  took. 

He  gave  away  besides  divers 
other  small  things  to  gentlemen 
standing  by,  and  divers  of  them 
pitifully  weeping  ;  as  to  Sir  Henry 
Lea,  he  gave  a  new  groat ;  to 
divers  of  my  lord  William's  gentle- 
men, some  napkins,  some  nutmegs 
and  rases  of  ginger  ;  his  dial  and 
such  other  things  as  he  had  about 


him  to  everyone  that  stood  next 
him.  Some  plucked  the  points  of 
his  hose.  Happy  was  he  that 
might  get  any  rag  of  him. 

Master  Latimer  gave  nothing, 
but  very  quietly  suffered  his  keep- 
er to  pull  off  his  hose,  and  his 
other  array,  which,  to  look  unto, 
was  very  simple ;  and  being  strip- 
ped into  his  shroud,  he  seemed  as 
comely  a  person  as  one  could 
lightly  see,  and  whereas  in  his 
clothes  he  appeared  a  withered 
and  crooked,  silly  old  man,  he  now 
stood  bolt  upright  as  comely  a 
father  as  one  might  lightly  be- 
hold. 

Then  Master  Ridley,  standing 
as  yet  in  his  truss,  said  to  his  bro- 
ther, "  It  were  best  for  me  to  go 
in  my  truss  stilL" — "  No,"  quoth 
his  brother,  "it  will  put  you  to 
more  pain :  and  the  truss  will  do 
a  poor  man  good."  Whereunto 
Master  Ridley  said,  "  Be  it  in  the 
name  of  God,"  and  so  unlaced 
himself.  Then  being  in  his  shirt, 
he  stood  upon  the  aforesaid  stone, 
and  held  up  his  hand  and  said, 
"  0  heavenly  Father,  I  give  unto 
thee  most  hearty  thanks,  that  thou 
hast  called  me  to  be  a  professor  of 
thee,  even  unto  death  ;  I  beseech 
thee,  Lord  God,  have  mercy  on 
this  realm  of  England,  and  deliver 
the  same  from  all  her  enemies." 

Then  the  smith  took  a  chain  of 
iron,  and  brought  it  about  both 
their  middles :  and  as  he  was  knock- 
ing in  the  staple,  Master  Ridley 
took  the  chain  in  his  hand,  and 
shaked  the  same,  for  it  did  gird 
in  his  belly,  and  looking  aside  to 
the  smith,  said,  "  Good  fellow, 
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knock  it  in  hard,  for  the  flesh 
will  have  his  course."  Then  his 
brother  brought  him  a  bag  of  gun- 
powder, and  tied  the  same  about 
his  neck.  Master  Ridley  asked 
what  it  was.  His  brother  said, 
gunpowder.  u  Then,"  said  he,  a  I 
take  it  to  be  sent  of  God,  there- 
fore I  will  receive  it  as  sent  of 
Him.  And  have  yon  any,"  said 
he,  "for  my  brother?9  (meaning 
Master  Latimer).  "  Yea,  sir,  that 
I  have,"  quoth  his  brother.  "  Then 
give  it  unto  him,"  said  he,  "  be- 
time,  lest  ye  come  too  late."  So  his 
brother  went  and  carried  of  the 
same  gunpowder  unto  Master  Lati- 
mer. 

In  the  meantime,  Master  Ridley 
spake  unto  my  Lord  Williams,  and 
said,  "  My  lord,  I  must  be  a  suit- 
or unto  your  lordship  in  the  be- 
half of  divers  poor  men,  and 
especially  in  the  cause  of  my  poor 
sister :  I  have  made  a  supplication 
to  the  queen's  majesty  in  their  be- 
halfs.  I  beseech  your  lordship,  for 
Christ's  sake,  to  be  a  mean  to  her 
graceforthem.  My  brother  here  hath 
the  supplication,  and  will  resort  to 
your  lordship  to  certify  you  here- 
of. There  is  nothing  in  all  the 
world  that  troubleth  my  con- 
science (I  praise  God),  this  only 
excepted.  Whilst  I  was  in  the 
see  of  London,  divers  poor  men 
took  leases  of  me,  and  agreed  with 
me  for  the  same.  Now  I  hear  say 
the  bishop  that  now  occupieth  the 
same  room,  will  not  allow  my 
grants  made  unto  them,  but  con- 
trary unto  all  law  and  conscience, 
hath  taken  from  them  their  liv- 
ings, and  will  not  suffer  them  to 


enjoy  the  same.  I  beseech  you, 
my  lord,  be  a  mean  for  them : 
you  shall  do  a  good  deed,  and 
God  will  reward  yon," 

They  then  brought  a  fagot 
kindled  with  fire,  and  laid  it  down 
at  Master  Ridley's  feet,  to  whom 
Master  Latimer  spake  in  this 
manner :  uBmow  good  oomtort, 
Master  Ridlxt,  and  plat  the 

MAN.  We  SHALL  THIS  DAT  LIGHT 
SUCH  A  CANDLE,  BT  GOD'S  GRACE, 

in  England,  as  I  trust  never 
shall  be  put  out."  And  so  the  fire 
being  given  unto  them,  and  when 
Master  Ridley  saw  the  fire  naming 
up  towards  him,  he  cried  with  a 
wonderful  loud  voice  :  "  In  nutnu$ 
tuas,  Domine,  commendo  spiritum 
meum ;  Domine  recipe  spiritttm 
meum!*  And  after  repeated  this 
latter  part  often  in  English,  "Lord, 
Lord,  receive  my  spirit,"  Master 
Latimer  crying  as  vehemently  on 
the  other  side,  "  0  Father  of  hea- 
ven, receive  my  souL"  Who  re- 
ceived the  flame  as  it  were  em- 
bracing of  it  after  that  he  had 
stroked  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and,  as  it  were,  bathed  them  a 
little  in  the  fire,  he  soon  died  (as 
it  appeareth)  with  very  little  pain 
or  none.  And  thus  much  con- 
cerning the  end  of  this  old  and 
blessed  servant  of  God,  Master  Lati- 
mer, for  whose  laborious  travails, 
fruitful  life,  and  constant  death,  the 
whole  realm  hath  cause  to  give 
great  thanks  to  Almighty  God. 

But  Master  Ridley,  by  reason  of 
the  evil-making  of  the  fire  unto 
him,  because  the  wooden  fagots 
were   laid   about  the  go* 
over  high  built,  the  f 
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first  beneath,  being  kept  down  by 
the  wood,  which,  when  he  felt,  he 
desired  them,  for  God's  sake,  to 
let  the  fire  come  unto  him  :  which 
when  his  brother-in-law  heard, 
but  not  very  well  understood,  in- 
tending to  rid  him  out  of  his  pain, 
(for  which  cause  he  gave  attend- 
ance), as  one  in  such  sorrow,  not 
well  advised  what  he  did,  heaped 
fagots  upon  him,  so  that  he  clean 
covered  him,  which  made  the  fire 
more  vehement  beneath,  that  it 
burned  clean  all  his  nether  parts 
before  it  once  touched  the  upper, 
and  that  made  him  leap  up  and 
down  under  the  fagots,  and  often 
desire  them  to  let  the  fire  come 
unto  him,  saying, "  I  cannot  burn." 
Which  indeed  appeared  well,  for 
after  his  legs  were  consumed  by 
reason  of  his  struggling  through 
the  pain  (whereof  he  had  no  re- 
lease but  only  his  contentation  in 
God)  he  showed  that  side  towards 
us  clean,  shirt  and  all  untouched 
with  flame.  Yet  in  all  his  tor- 
ments he  forgot  not  to  call  upon 
God,  still  having  in  his  mouth, 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,"  in- 
termingling his  cry,  "  Let  the  fire 
come  unto  me,  I  cannot  burn." 
In  which  pains  he  laboured  till 
one  of  the  standers  by,  with  his 
bill,  pulled  off  the  fagots  above, 
and  where  he  saw  the  fire  flame 
up,  he  wrested  himself  unto  that 
side.  And  when  the  fire  touched 
the  gunpowder,  he  was  seen  to 
stir  no  more,  but  burned  on  the 
other  side,  falling  down  at  Master 


Latimer's  feet,  which,  some  said, 
happened  by  reason  that  the  chain 
loosed ;  others  said  that  he  fell 
over  the  chain  by  reason  of  the 
poise  of  his  body,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  nether  limbs.  Some 
said  that  before  he  was  like  to  fall 
from  the  stake,  he  desired  them 
to  hold  him  to  it  with  their  bills. 
However  it  was,  surely  it 
moved  hundreds  to  tears,  in  be- 
holding the  horrible  sight ;  for  I 
think  there  was  none  that  had  not 
clean  exiled  all  humanity  and 
mercy,  which  would  not  have 
lamented  to  behold  the  fury  of  the 
fire  so  to  rage  upon  their  bodies. 
Signs  there  were  of  sorrow  on  every 
side,  *  *  *  But  whoso  con- 
sidered their  preferments  in  times 
past,  the  places  of  honour  that 
they  sometime  occupied  in  this 
commonwealth,  the  favour  they 
were  in  with  their  princes,  and  the 
opinion  of  learning  they  had  in 
the  university  where  they  studied, 
could  not  choose  but  sorrow  with 
tears,  to  see  so  great  dignity,  hon- 
our and  estimation,  so  necessary 
members  sometime  accounted,  so 
many  godly  virtues,  the  study  of 
so  many  years,  such  excellent 
learning,  to  be  put  into  the  fire 
and  consumed  in  one  moment. 
Well !  dead  they  are,  and  the  re- 
ward of  this  world  they  have 
already.  What  reward  remaineth 
for  them  in  heaven,  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  glory,  when  he  cometh 
with  his  saints,  shall  shortly,  I 
trust,  declare. 


LAST  DAYS  OF  CHARLES  V. 

(Robertson's  History  of  Charles  P.) 
died  1558. 


While  these  preliminary  steps 
were  taking  towards  a  treaty  which 
restored  tranquillity  to  Europe, 
Charles  V.,  whose  ambition  had  so 
long  disturbed  it,  ended  his  days 
in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus. 
When  Charles  entered  this  retreat, 
he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for 
himself,  as  would  have  suited  the 
condition  of  a  private  gentleman 
of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  table 
was  neat,  but  plain  ;  his  domestics 
few ;  his  intercourse  with  them 
familiar ;  all  the  cumbersome  and 
ceremonious  forms  of  attendance 
on  his  person  were  entirely  abo- 
lished, as  destructive  of  that  social 
ease  and  tranquillity  which  he 
courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  As  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  together 
with  his  deliverance  from  the 
burdens  and  cares  of  government, 
procured  him  at  first  a  considerable 
remission  from  the  acute  pains 
with  which  he  had  been  long  tor- 
mented, he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more 
complete  satisfaction  in  this  hum- 
ble solitude  than  all  his  grandeur 
had  ever  yielded  him.     The  ambi- 


tious thoughts  and  projects  which 
had  so  long  engrossed  and  dis- 
quieted him  were  quite  effaced 
from  his  mind :  far  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  political  transac- 
tions of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he 
restrained  his  curiosity  even  from 
any  inquiry  concerning  them ; 
and  he  seemed  to  view  the  busy 
scene  which  he  had  abandoned 
with  all  the  contempt  and  indiffer- 
ence arising  from  his  thorough 
experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as 
from  the  pleasing  reflection  of 
having  disentangled  himself  from 
its  cares. 

Other  amusements  and  other 
objects  now  occupied  him.  Some- 
times he  cultivated  the  plants  in 
his  garden  with  his  own  hands ; 
sometimes  he  rode  out  to  the 
neighbouring  wood  on  a  little 
horse,  the  only  one  that  he  kept, 
attended  by  a  single  servant  on 
foot  When  his  infirmities  con- 
fined him  to  his  apartment,  which 
often  happened,  and  deprived  him 
of  these  more  active  recreations, 
he  either  admitted  a  few  gentle- 
men who  resided  near  the  mo1 
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tery  to  visit  him,  and  entertained 
them  familiarly  at  his  table ;  or 
he  employed  himself  in  studying 
mechanical  principles,  and  in  form- 
ing curious  works  of  mechanism, 
of  which  he  had  always  been  re- 
markably fond,  and  to  which  his 
genius  was  peculiarly  turned. 
With  this  view  he  had  engaged 
Turriano,  one  of  the  most  ingeni- 
ous artists  of  that  age,  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  retreat  He 
laboured  together  with  him  in 
framing  models  of  the  most  useful 
machines,  as  well  as  in  making 
experiments  with  regard  to  their 
respective  powers  ;  and  it  was  not 
seldom  that  the  ideas  of  the  mon- 
arch assisted  or  perfected  the  in- 
ventions of  the  artist.  He  relieved 
his  mind,  at  intervals,  with  slighter 
and  more  fantastic  works  of  me- 
chanism, in  fashioning  puppets, 
which,  by  the  structure  of  internal 
springs,  mimicked  the  gestures  and 
actions  of  men,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  ignorant  monks,  who, 
beholding  movements  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  sometimes 
distrusted  their  own  senses,  and 
sometimes  suspected  Charles  and 
Turriano  of  being  in  compact  with 
invisible  powers.  He  was  particu- 
larly curious  with  regard  to  the 
construction  of  clocks  and  watches ; 
and  having  found,  after  repeated 
trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any 
two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike, 
he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  surprise  as  well  as  regret, 
on  his  own  folly,  in  having  be- 
stowed so  much  time  and  labour 
on  the  more  vain  attempt  of 
bringing    mankind    to  a  precise 


uniformity  of  sentiment,  concern- 
ing the  profound  and  mysterious 
doctrines  of  religion. 

But  in  what  manner  soever 
Charles  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his 
time,  he  constantly  reserved  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  for  religious 
exercises.  He  regularly  attended 
divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery  every  morning  and 
evening ;  he  took  great  pleasure 
in  reading  books  of  devotion,  par- 
ticularly the  works  of  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Bernard ;  and  conversed 
much  with  his  confessor  and  the 
prior  of  the  monastery  on  pious 
subjects.  'Thus  did  Charles  pass 
the  first  year  of  his  retreat,  in  a 
manner  not  unbecoming  a  man 
perfectly  disengaged  from  the 
affairs  of  the  present  life,  and 
standing  on  the  confines  of  a  future 
world  ;  either  in  innocent  amuse- 
ments, which  soothed  his  pains, 
and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out 
with  excessive  application  to  busi- 
ness ;  or  in  devout  occupations, 
which  he  deemed  necessary  in 
preparing  for  another  state. 

But  about  six  months  before  his 
death,  the  gout,  after  a  longer 
intermission  than  usual,  returned 
with  a  proportional  increase  of 
violence ;  his  shattered  constitu- 
tion had  not  vigour  enough 
remaining  to  withstand  such  a 
shock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as 
much  as  his  body,  and  from  this 
period  we  hardly  discern  any 
traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine 
understanding  which  distinguished 
Charles  among  his  contemporaries. 
An  illiberal  and  timid  superstition 
depressed  his  spirit.     He  had  no 
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relish  for  amusements  of  any  kind. 
He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in 
his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the 
rigour  of  monastic  austerity.  He 
desired  no  other  society  than  that 
of  monks,  and  was  almost  continu- 
ally employed  with  them  in 
chanting  the  hymns  of  the  Missal. 
As  an  expiation  for  his  sins,  he 
gave  himself  the  discipline  in 
secret  with  such  severity  that  the 
whip  of  cords  which  he  employed 
as  the  instrument  of  his  punish- 
ment was  found  after  his  decease 
tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor  was 
he  satisfied  with  these  acts  of 
mortification,  which,  however 
severe,  were  not  unexampled. 
The  timorous  and  distrustful  soli- 
citude which  always  accompanies 
superstition  still  continued  to  dis- 
quiet him,  and,  depreciating  all 
the  devout  exercises  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  engaged, 
prompted  him  to  aim  at  some- 
thing extraordinary,  at  some  new 
and  singular  act  of  piety  that 
would  display  his  zeal,  and  merit 
the  favour  of  heaven.  The  act 
on  which  he  fixed  was  as  wild  and 
uncommon  as  any  that  superstition 
ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  dis- 
ordered fancy.  He  resolved  to 
celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before 
his  death.  He  ordered  his  tomb 
to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery.  His  domestics  marched 


thither  in  funeral  procession,  with 
black  tapers  in  their  bands.  He 
himself  followed  in  his  shroud. 
He  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with 
much  solemnity.  The  service  for 
the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were 
offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,* 
mingling  his  tears  with .  those 
which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if 
they  had  been  celebrating  a  real 
funeral  The  ceremony  closed 
with  sprinkling  holy  water  on  the 
coffin  in  the  usual  form ;  and  all 
the  assistants  retiring,  the  doors 
of  the  chapel  were  shut  Then 
Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of 
those  awful  sentiments  which  such 
a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated 
to  inspire.*  But  either  the  fatigu- 
ing length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the 
impression  which  the  image  of 
death  left  on  his  mind,  affected 
him  so  much  that  next  day  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever.  His  feeble 
frame  could  not  long  resist  its 
violence,  and  he  expired  on  the 
21st  of  September  1558,  after  a 
life  of  fifty-eight  years,  six  months, 
and  twenty-five  days. 

*  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  features  of  this  strange  ceremony 
have  not  been  a  little  exaggerated  by 
the  authority  from  whom  the  historian 
derived  his  account  of  it. 


AN  AUTO-DE-Ffi  IN   SPAIN 


(Pr escorts  Life  of  Philip  II.) 
A.D.  1559. 


Philip  had  not  been  many  days 
in  Valladolid  when  his  presence 
was  celebrated  by  one  of  those 
exhibitions,  which,  unhappily  for 
Spain,  may  be  called  national. 
This  was  an  auto-de-fi,  not,  how- 
ever, as  formerly,  of  Jews  and 
Moors,  but  of  Spanish  Protestants. 
The  Reformation  had  been  silently, 
but  not  slowly,  advancing  in  the 
Peninsula ;  and  intelligence  of 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
one  cause  of  Philip's  abrupt 
departure  from  the  Netherlands. 
The  brief  but  disastrous  attempt 
at  a  religious  revolution  in  Spain 
is  an  event  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  passed  over  in  silence 
by  the  historian. 

Notwithstanding  the  remote 
position  of  Spain,  under  the  im- 
perial sceptre  of  Charles  she  was 
brought  too  closely  into  contact 
with  the  other  states  of  Europe 
not  to  feel  the  shock  of  the  great 
religious  reform  which  was  shaking 
those  states  to  their  foundations. 
Her  most  intimate  relations,  in- 
deed, were  with  those  very 
countries  in  which  the  seeds  of  the 


Reformation  were  first  planted. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
Spaniards,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, to  be  indebted  for  some 
portion  of  their  instruction  to 
German  universities.  Men  of 
learning,  who  accompanied  the 
emperor,  became  familiar  with  the 
religious  doctrines  so  widely  circu- 
lated in  Germany  and  Flanders. 
The  troops  gathered  the  same  doc- 
trines from  the  Lutheran  soldiers, 
who  occasionally  served  with  them 
under  the  imperial  banners.  These 
opinions,  crude  for  the  most  part 
as  they  were,  they  brought  back 
to  their  own  country  ;  and  a  curi- 
osity was  roused  which  prepared 
the  mind  for  the  reception  of  the 
great  truths  which  were  quicken- 
ing the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Men  of  higher  education,  on  their 
return  to  Spain,  found  the  means 
of  disseminating  these  truths. 
Secret  societies  were  established ; 
meetings  were  held ;  and,  with  the 
same  secrecy  as  in  the  days  of  the 
early  Christians,  the  Gospel  was 
preached  and  explained  to  the 
growing  congregation  of  the  faith- 
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faL  The  greatest  difficulty  was 
the  want  of  books.  The  enter- 
prise of  a  few  self-devoted  prose- 
lytes at  length  overcame  this 
difficulty. 

A  Castilian  version  of  the  Bible 
had  been  printed  in  Germany. 
Various  Protestant  publications, 
whether  originating  in  the  Castilian, 
or  translated  into  that  language, 
appeared  in  the  same  country.  A 
copy,  now  and  then,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  some  private  individual, 
had  found  its  way,  without  detec- 
tion, across  the  Pyrenees.  These 
instances  were  rare,  when  a 
Spaniard,  named  Juan  Hernandez, 
resident  in  Geneva,  where  he 
followed  the  business  of  a  corrector 
of  the  press,  undertook,*  from  no 
other  motive  but  zeal  for  the  truth, 
to  introduce  a  larger  supply  of 
the  forbidden  fruit  into  his  native 
land. 

With  great  adroitness,  he  evaded 
the  vigilance  of  the  custom-house 
officers,  and  the  more  vigilant  spies 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  in  the  end 
succeeded  in  landing  two  large 
casks  filled  with  prohibited  works, 
which  were  quickly  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  infant 
church.  Other  intrepid  converts 
followed  the  example  of  Hernandez, 
and  with  similar  success  ;  so  that, 
with  the  aid  of  books  and  spirit- 
ual teachers,  the  number  of  the 
faithful  multiplied  daily  through- 
out the  country.  Among  this 
number  was  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion, it  was  observed,  of  persons 
of  rank  and  education  than  is 
usually  found  in  like  cases ;  ow- 
ing, doubtless,  to  the  circumstance 


that  it  was  this  class  of  persons 
who  had  most  frequented  the 
countries  where  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines were  taught  Thus  the 
Beformed  Church  grew  and  pros- 
pered, not  indeed  as  it  had  pros- 
pered in  the  freer  atmospheres  of 
Germany  and  Britain,  but  as  well 
as  it  could  possibly  do  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  like  some  tender  plant, 
which,  nurtured  in  the  shade, 
waits  only  for  a  more  genial  season 
for  its  full  expansion.  That  season 
was  not  in  reserve  for  it  in  Spain. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the 
spread  of  the  Beformed  religion 
should  so  long  have  escaped  the 
detection  of  the  agents  of  the  Holy 
Office.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
first  notice  which  the  Spanish  in- 
quisitors received  of  the  fact  was 
from  their  brethren  abroad.  Some 
ecclesiastics  in  the  train  of  Philip, 
suspecting  the  heresy  of  several 
of  their  own  countrymen  in  the 
Netherlands,  had  them  seized  and 
sent  to  Spain,  to  be  examined  by 
the  Inquisition.  On  a  closer  in- 
vestigation, it  was  found  that  a 
correspondence  had  long  been 
maintained  between  these  persons 
and  their  countrymen,  of  a  similar 
persuasion  with  themselves,  at 
home.  Thus  the  existence,  though 
not  the  extent,  of  the  Spanish 
Reformation  was  made  known. 

No  sooner  was  the  alarm  sound- 
ed, than  Paul  the  Fourth,  quick  to 
follow  up  the  scent  of  heresy  in 
any  quarter  of  his  pontifical 
dominions,  issued  a  brief,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1558,  addressed  to  the 
Spanish     inquisitor-general.       In 
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this  brief,  his  holiness  enjoins  it 
on  the  head  of  the  tribunal  to 
spare  no  efforts  to  detect  and  ex- 
terminate the  growing  evil,  and  he 
empowers  that  functionary  to 
arraign  and  bring  to  condign  pun- 
ishment all  suspected  of  heresy, 
of  whatever  rank  or  profession, 
whether  bishops  or  archbishops, 
nobles,  kings,  or  emperors.  Paul 
the  Fourth  was  fond  of  contem- 
plating himself  as  seated  in  the 
chair  of  the  Innocents  and  the 
Gregories,  and  like  them  setting 
his  pontifical  foot  on  the  necks  of 
princes.  His  natural  arrogance 
was  probably  not  diminished  by 
the  concessions  which  Philip  the 
Second  had  thought  proper  to 
make  to  him  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  war. 

Philip,  far  from  taking  umbrage 
at  the  swelling  tone  of  this  apo- 
stolical mandate,  followed  it  up, 
in  the  same  year,  by  a  monstrous 
edict,  borrowed  from  one  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  condemned  all 
who  bought,  sold,  or  read  prohibit- 
ed works,  to  be  burned  alive. 

In  the  following  January,  Paul, 
to  give  greater  efficacy  to  this  edict, 
published  another  bull,  in  which 
he  commanded  all  confessors, 
under  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  enjoin  on  their  penitents  to  in- 
form against  all  persons,  however 
nearly  allied  to  them,  who  might 
be  guilty  of  such  practices.  To 
quicken  the  zeal  of  the  informer, 
Philip,  on  his  part,  revived  a  law 
fallen  somewhat  into  disuse,  by 
which  the  accuser  was  to  receive 
one-fourth  of  the  confiscated  pro- 
perty of  the  convicted  party.   And, 


finally,  a  third  bull  from  Paul 
allowed  the  inquisitors  to  withhold 
a  pardon  from  the  recanting  here- 
tic, if  any  doubt  existed  of  his 
sincerity  ;  thus  placing  the  life  as 
well  as  fortune  of  the  unhappy 
prisoner  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
judges  who  had  an  obvious  interest 
in  finding  him  guilty.  In  this  way 
the  pope  and  the  king  continued 
to  play  into  each  other's  hands, 
and  while  his  holiness  artfully 
spread  the  toils,  the  king  devised 
the  means  for  driving  the  quarry 
into  them. 

Fortunately  for  these  plans,  the 
Inquisition  was  at  this  time  under 
the  direction  of  a  man  peculiarly 
fitted  to  execute  them.  This  was 
Fernando  Valdes,  cardinal-arch- 
bishop of  Seville,  a  person  of  a 
hard,  inexorable  nature,  and  pos- 
sessed of  as  large  a  measure  of 
fanaticism  as  ever  fell  to  a  grand 
inquisitor  since  the  days  of  Torque- 
mada.  Valdes  readily  availed  him- 
self of  the  terrible  machinery  placed 
under  his  control.  Careful  not  to 
alarm  the  suspected  parties,  his 
approaches  were  slow  and  stealthy. 
He  was  the  chief  of  a  tribunal 
which  sat  in  darkness,  and  which 
dealt  by  invisible  agents.  He 
worked  long  and  silently  under- 
ground before  firing  the  mine 
which  was  to  bury  his  enemies  in 
a  general  ruin. 

His  spies  were  everywhere 
abroad,  mingling  with  the  sus- 
pected, and  insinuating  themselves 
into  their  confidence.  At  length, 
by  the  treachery  of  some,  and  by 
working  on  the  nervous  apprehen- 
sions or  the  religious  scruples  of 
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others,  lie  succeeded  in  detecting 
the  lurking-places  of  the  new 
heresy,  and  the  extent  of  ground 
which  it  covered.  This  was  much 
larger  than  had  been  imagined, 
although  the  Reformation  in  Spain 
seemed  less  formidable  from  the 
number  of  its  proselytes  than  from 
their  character  and  position.  Many 
of  them  were  ecclesiastics,  especi- 
ally entrusted  with  maintaining 
the  purity  of  the  feith.  The 
quarters  in  which  the  heretical 
doctrines  most  prevailed  were 
Aragon,  which  held  an  easy  com- 
munication with  the  Huguenots  of 
France,  and  the  ancient  cities  of 
Seville  and  Valladolid,  indebted 
less  to  any  local  advantages  than 
to  the  influence  of  a  few  eminent 
men,  who  had  early  embraced  the 
faith  of  the  Reformers. 

At  length,  the  preliminary  in- 
formation having  been  obtained, 
the  proscribed  having  been  marked 
out,  the  plan  of  attack  settled,  an 
order  was  given  for  the  simul- 
taneous arrest  of  all  persons  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt on  the  unhappy  victims,  who 
had  gone  on  with  their  secret  as- 
sociations, little  suspecting  the 
ruin  that  hung  over  them.  No 
resistance  was  attempted.  Men 
and  women,  churchmen  and  lay- 
men, persons  of  all  ranks  and  pro- 
fessions, were  hurried  from  their 
homes,  and  lodged  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet 
these  could  not  furnish  accom- 
modations for  the  number,  and 
many  were  removed  to  the  ordi- 
nary prisons,  and  even  to  convents 


and  private  dwellings.  In  Seville 
alone,  eight  hundred  were  arrested 
on  the  first  day.  Fears  were  en- 
tertained of  an  attempt  at  rescue, 
and  an  additional  guard  was  sta- 
tioned over  the  places  of  confine- 
ment The  inquisitors  were  in 
the  condition  of  a  fisherman  whose 
cast  has  been  so  successful  that 
the  draught  of  fishes  seems  likely 
to  prove  too  heavy  for  his  net 

The  arrest  of  one  party  gradu- 
ually  led  to  the  detection  of  others. 
Dragged  from  his  solitary  dun- 
geon before  the  secret  tribunal  of 
the    Inquisition,    alone,  without 
counsel  to  aid  or  one  friendly  face 
to   cheer  him,  without  knowing 
the  name  of  his  accuser,  without 
being  allowed  to  confront  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  there  to  swear 
away  his  life,  without  even  a  sight 
of  his  own  process,  except  such 
garbled  extracts  as  the  wily  judges 
thought  fit  to  communicate,  is  it 
strange  that  the  unhappy  victim, 
in    his    perplexity  and  distress, 
should  have  been  drawn  into  dis- 
closures fatal  to  his  associates  and 
himself  ?  If  these  disclosures  were 
not  to  the  mind  of  his  judges, 
they  had  only  to  try  the  efficacy 
of  the  torture, — the  rack,  the  cord, 
and  the  pulley, — until,  when  every 
joint  had  been  wrenched  from  its 
socket,    the    barbarous    tribunal 
was   compelled  to    suspend,  not 
terminate,  the   application,  from 
the  inability  of  the  sufferer  to  en- 
dure it.     Such  were  the  dismal 
scenes  enacted  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, and  by  the   ministers  of 
religion,  as  well  as  of  the  Inqur ' 
tion,  —  scenes   to   which  few 
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those  who  had  once  witnessed 
them,  and  escaped  with  life,  dared 
ever  to  allude :  for  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  Inquisition  was 
death. 

At  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  period  of  the 
first  arrests,  many  of  the  trials 
had  been  concluded,  the  doom  of 
the  prisoners  was  sealed,  and  it 
was  thought  time  that  the  prisons 
should  disgorge  their  superfluous 
inmates.  Valladolid  was  selected 
as  the  theatre  of  the  first  auto-de- 
ft, both  from  the  importance  of 
the  capital  and  the  presence  of 
the  court,  which  would  thus  sanc- 
tion and  give  greater  dignity  to 
the  celebration.  This  event  took 
place  in  May  1559.  The  Regent 
Joanna,  the  young  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  -Don  Carlos,  and  the 
principal  grandees  of  the  court, 
were  there  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
By  rendering  the  heir  of  the 
crown  thus  early  familiar  with 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Holy 
Office,  it  may  have  been  intended 
to  conciliate  his  favour  to  that 
institution.  If  such  was  the  ob- 
ject, according  to  the  report  it 
signally  failed,  since  the  woeful 
spectacle  left  no  other  impressions 
on  the  mind  of  the  prince  than 
those  of  indignation  and  disgust. 

The  example  of  Valladolid  was 
soon  followed  by  autos-de-ft  in 
Granada,  Toledo,  Seville,  Barce- 
lona,—  in  short,  in  the  twelve 
capitals  in  which  tribunals  of  the 
Holy  Office  were  established.  A 
second  celebration  at  Valladolid 
was  reserved  for  the  8th  of  October 
in  the  same  year,  when  it  would 


be  graced  by  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  himself.  Indeed,  as  seve- 
ral of  the  processes  had  been  con- 
cluded some  months  before  this 
period,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  sacrifice  of  more  than  one 
of  the  victims  had  been  postponed, 
in  order  to  give  greater  effect  to 
the  spectacle. 

The  auto-de-fS—«  act  of  faith  " 
— was  ,the  most  imposing,  as  it 
was  the  most  awful,  of  the  solem- 
nities authorised  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  was  intended, 
somewhat  profanely,  as  has  been 
intimated,  to  combine  the  pomp 
of  the  Roman  triumph  with  the 
terrors  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
It  may  remind  one  quite  as  much 
of  those  bloody  festivals  prepared 
for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Caesars  in  the  Colisseum.  The 
religious  import  of  the  auto-de-fS 
was  intimated  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  celebrated  on  a  Sun- 
day, or  some  other  holiday  of  the 
Church.  An  indulgence  for  forty 
days  was  granted  by  his  holiness 
to  all  who  should  be  present  at 
the  spectacle  ;  as  if  the  appetite 
for  witnessing  the  scenes  of  human 
suffering  required  to  be  stimulated 
by  a  bounty ;  that  too  in  Spain, 
where  the  amusements  were,  and 
still  are,  of  the  most  sanguinary 
character. 

The  scene  for  this  second  auto- 
de-fe  at  Valladolid  was  the  great 
square  in  front  of  the  church  of 
St  Francis.  At  one  end  a  plat- 
form was  raised,  covered  with  rich 
carpeting,  on  which  were  ranged 
the  seats  of  the  inquisitors,  em- 
blazoned with  the  arms  of  the 
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Holy  Office.  Near  to  this  was 
the  royal  gallery,  a  private  entrance 
to  which  secured  the  inmates  from 
molestation  by  the  crowd.  Op- 
posite to  this  gallery  a  large  scaf- 
fold was  erected,  so  as  to  be  visible 
from  all  parts  of  the  arena,  and 
was  appropriated  to  the  unhappy 
martyrs  who  were  to  suffer  in  the 
auto.  At  six  in  the  morning  all 
the  bells  in  the  capital  began  to 
toll,  and  a  solemn  procession  was 
seen  to  move  from  the  dismal  for- 
tress of  the  Inquisition.  In  the 
van  marched  a  body  of  troops,  to 
secure  a  free  passage  for  the  pro- 
cession. Then  came  the  con- 
demned, each  attended  by  two 
familiars  of  the  Holy  Office,  and 
those  who  were  to  suffer  at  the 
stake  by  two  friars,  in  addition, 
exhorting  the  heretic  to  abjure  his 
errors.  Those  admitted  to  peni- 
tence wore  a  sable  dress ;  while 
the  unfortunate  martyr  was  en- 
veloped in  a  loose  sack  of  yellow 
cloth, — the  san  benito, — with  his 
head  surmounted  by  a  cap  of 
pasteboard  of  a  conical  form, 
which,  together  with  the  cloak, 
was  embroidered  with  figures  of 
flames  and  of  devils  fanning  and 
feeding  them ;  all  emblematical 
of  the  destiny  of  the  heretic's  soul 
in  the  world  to  come,  as  well  as 
of  his  body  in  the  present.  Then 
came  the  magistrates  of  the  city, 
the  judges  of  the  courts,  the  ecclesi- 
astical orders,  and  the  nobles  of 
the  land,  on  horseback.  These 
were  followed  by  the  members  of 
the  dread  tribunal,  and  the  fiscal, 
bearing  a  standard  of  crimson  da- 
mask, on  one  side  of  which  were 


displayed  the  arms  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  on  the  other  the  imngnift 
of  its  founders,  Sixtus  the  Fifth 
and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Next 
came  a  numerous  train  of  familiars, 
well  mounted,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  gentry  of  the  pro- 
vince, proud  to  act  as  the  body- 
guard of  the  Holy  Office.  The 
rear  was  brought  up  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  the  common 
people,  stimulated  on  the  present 
occasion,  no  doubt,  by  the  loyal 
desire  to  see  their  new  sovereign, 
as  well  as  by  the  ambition  to 
share  in  the  triumphs  of  the  auto- 
de-fi.  The  number  thus  drawn 
together  from  the  capital  and  the 
country,  far  exceeding  what  was 
usual  on  such  occasions,  is  esti- 
mated by  one  present  at  full  two 
hundred  thousand. 

As  the  multitude  denied  into 
the  square,  the  inquisitors  took 
their  place  on  the  seats  prepared 
for  their  reception.  The  con- 
demned were  conducted  to  the 
scaffold,  and  the  royal  station  was 
occupied  by  Philip,  with  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  his  household. 
At  his  side  sat  his  sister  the  late 
regent,  his  son  Don  Carlos,  his 
nephew  Alexander  Famese,  several 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  prin- 
cipal grandees  and  higher  ecclesi- 
astics in  attendance  on  the  court. 
It  was  an  august  assembly  of  the 
greatest  and  the  proudest  in  the 
land.  But  the  most  indifferent 
spectator,  who  had  a  spark  of 
humanity  in  his  bosom,  might 
have  turned  with  feelings  of  ad- 
miration from  this  array  of  wot1 
power,  to  the  poor  martyr, 
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with  no  support  but  what  he  drew 
from  within,  was  prepared  to  defy 
this  power,  and  to  lay  down  his 
life  in  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
conscience.  Some  there  may  have 
been  in  that  large  concourse  who 
shared  in  these  sentiments.  But 
their  number  was  small  indeed 
in  comparison  with  those  who 
looked  on  the  wretched  victim  as 
the  enemy  of  God,  and  his  ap- 
proaching sacrifice  as  the  most 
glorious  triumph  of  the  Cross. 

The  ceremonies  began  with  a 
sermon,  —  "the  sermon  of  the 
faith,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Zamora. 
The  subject  of  it  may  well  be 
guessed  from  the  occasion.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  plentifully  larded 
with  texts  of  Scripture,  and,  unless 
the  preacher  departed  from  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  with  passages 
from  the  heathen  writers,  how- 
ever much  out  of  place  they  may 
seem  in  an  orthodox  discourse. 

When  the  bishop  had  concluded, 
the  grand-inquisitor  administered 
an  oath  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, who,  on  their  knees,  solemn- 
ly swore  to  defend  the  Inquisition, 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  faith, 
and  to  inform  against  any  one  who 
should  swerve  from  it.  As  Philip 
repeated  an  oath  of  similar  import, 
he  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
and,  rising  from  his  seat,  drew  his 
sword  from  its  scabbard,  as  if  to 
announce  himself  the  determined 
champion  of  the  Holy  Office.  In 
the  earlier  autos  of  the  Moorish 
and  Jewish  infidels,  so  humiliating 
an  oath  had  never  been  exacted 
from  the  sovereign. 

After  this,  the  secretary  of  the 


tribunal  read  aloud  an  instrument 
reciting  the  grounds  for  the  con- 
viction of  the  prisoners,  and  the 
respective  sentences  pronounced 
against  them.  Those  who  were  to 
be  admitted  to  penitence,  each,  as 
his  sentence  was  proclaimed,  knelt 
down,  and,  with  his  hands  on  the 
missal,  solemnly  abjured  his  errors, 
and  was  absolved  by  the  Grand 
Inquisitor.  The  absolution,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  entire  as  to  re- 
lieve the  offender  from  the  penalty 
of  his  transgressions  in  this  world. 
Some  were  doomed  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  in  the  cells  of  the 
Inquisition,  others  to  lighter  pen- 
ances. All  were  doomed  to  the 
confiscation  of  their  property, — a 
point  of  too  great  moment  to  the 
welfare  of  the  tribunal  ever  to  be 
omitted.  Besides  this,  in  many 
cases  the  offender,  and,  by  a  glar- 
ing perversion  of  justice,  his  im- 
mediate descendants,  were  render- 
ed for  ever  ineligible  to  public 
office  of  any  kind,  and  their  names 
branded  with  perpetual  infamy. 
Thus  blighted  in  fortune  and  in 
character,  they  were  said,  in  the 
soft  language  of  the  Inquisition,  to 
be  reconciled. 

As  these  unfortunate  persons 
were  remanded,  under  a  strong 
guard,  to  their  prisons,  all  eyes 
were  turned  on  the  little  company 
of  martyrs,  who,  clothed  in  the 
ignominious  garb  of  the  san  benito, 
stood  waiting  the  sentence  of  their 
judges, — with  cords  round  their 
necks,  and  in  their  hands  a  cross, 
or  sometimes  an  inverted  torch, 
typical  of  their  own  speedy  disso- 
lution.   The  interest  of  the  spec- 
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tators  was  still  farther  excited,  in 
the  present  instance,  by  the  fact 
that  several  of  these  victims  were 
not  only  illustrious  for  their  rank, 
but  jet  more  so  for  their  talents 
and  virtues.  In  their  haggard 
looks,  their  emaciated  forms,  and 
too  often,  alas  !  their  distorted 
limbs,  it  was  easy  to  read  the 
story  of  their  sufferings  in  their 
long  imprisonment,  for  some  of 
them  had  been  confined  in  the 
dark  cells  of  the  Inquisition  much 
more  than  a  year.  Yet  their 
countenances,  though  haggard,  far- 
from  showing  any  sign  of  weak- 
ness or  fear,  were  lighted  up  with 
the  glow  of  holy  enthusiasm,  as  of 
men  prepared  to  seal  their  testi- 
mony with  their  blood. 

When  that  part  of  the  process 
showing  the  grounds  of  their  con- 
viction had  been  read,  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  consigned  them  to  the 
hands  of  the  corregidor  of  the 
city,  beseeching  him  to  deal  with 
the  prisoners  in  all  kindness  and 
mercy;  a  honeyed,  but  most  hypo- 
aritical  phrase,  since  no  choice  Was 
left  to  the  civil  magistrate  but  to 
execute  the  terrible  sentence  of 
the  law  against  heretics,  the  pre- 
parations for  which  had  been  made 
by  him  a  week  before. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts 
amounted  to  thirty,  of  whom  six- 
teen were  reconciled,  and  the  re- 
mainder relaxed  to  the  secular 
arm, — in  other  words,  turned  over 
to  the  civil  magistrate  for  execu- 
tion. There  were  few  of  those 
thus  condemned  who,  when  brought 
to  the  stake,  did  not  so  far  shrink 
from  the  dreadful  doom  that  await- 


ed them  at  to  consent  to  purchase 
a  commutation  of  it  by  confession 
before  they  died ;  in  which  case 
they  were  strangled  by  the  garroU, 
before  their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  the  names. 

Of  the  present  number  there 
were  only  two  whose  constancy 
triumphed  to  the  last  over  the 
dread  of  suffering,  and  who  refused 
to  purchase  any  mitigation  of  it 
by  a  compromise  with  conscience. 
The  names  of  these  martyrs  should 
be  engraven  on  the  record  of  his- 
tory. 

One  of  them  was  Don  Carlos  de 
Seso,  a  noble  Florentine,  who  had 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Being  united  with  a 
lady  of  rank  in  Castile,  he  re- 
moved to  that  country,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  ValladolicL 
He  had  become  a  convert  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrines,  which  he  first 
communicated  to  his  own  family, 
and  afterwards  showed  equal  zeal 
in  propagating  among  the  people 
of  Valladolid  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  short,  there  was  no 
man  to  whose  untiring  and  intre- 
pid labours  the  cause  of  the  re- 
formed religion  in  Spain  was  more 
indebted.  He  was,  of  course,  a  con- 
spicuous mark  for  the  Inquisition. 

During  the  fifteen  months  in 
which  he  lay  in  its  gloomy  cells, 
cut  off  from  human  sympathy  and 
support,  his  constancy  remained 
unshaken.  The  night  preceding 
his  execution,  when  his  sentence 
had  been  announced  to  him,  De 
Seso  called  for  writing  materials. 
It  was  thought  he  designed  to  pro- 
pitiate his  judges  by  a  full  confes- 
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sion  of  his  errors.  But  the  con- 
fession he  made  was  of  another 
kind.  He  insisted  on  the  errors 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  avowed 
his  unshaken  trust  in  the  great 
truths  of  the  Reformation.  The 
document,  covering  two  sheets  of 
paper,  is  pronounced  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Inquisition  to  be  a 
composition  equally  remarkable 
for  its  energy  and  precision. 
When  led  before  the  royal  gallery, 
on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, De  Seso  pathetically  exclaim- 
ed to  Philip,  tt  Is  it  thus  that  you 
allow  your  innocent  subjects  to  be 
persecuted  ? "  To  which  the  king 
made  the  memorable  reply,  "  If  it 
were  my  own  son,  I  would  fetch 
the  wood  to  burn  him,  were  he 
such  a  wretch  as  thou  art !"  It 
was  certainly  a  characteristic 
answer. 

At  the  stake  De  Seso  showed 
the  same  unshaken  constancy, 
bearing  his  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  great  cause  for  which  he 
gave  up  his  life.  As  the  flames 
crept  slowly  around  him,  he  called 
on  the  soldiers  to  heap  up  the 
fagots,  that  his  agonies  might  be 
sooner  ended ;  and  his  executioners, 
indignant  at  the  obstinacy  —  the 
heroism — of  the  martyr,  were  not 
slow  in  obeying  his  commands. 

The  companion  and  fellow-suf- 
ferer of  De  Seso  was  Domingo 
de  Roxas,  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Poza,  an  unhappy  noble,  who  had 
seen  five  of  his  family,  including 
his  eldest  son,  condemned  to  vari- 
ous humiliating  penances  by  the 
Inquisition  for  their  heretical 
opinions.     This  one  was  now  to 


suffer  death.  De  Roxas  was  a 
Dominican  monk.  It  is  singular 
that  this  order,  from  which  the 
ministers  of  the  Holy  Office  were 
particularly  taken,  furnished  many 
proselytes  to  the  reformed  religion. 
De  Roxas,  as  was  the  usage  with 
ecclesiastics,  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  sacerdotal  habit  until  his  sen- 
tence had  been  read,  when  he  was 
degraded  from  his  ecclesiastical 
rank,  his  vestments  were  stripped  off 
one  after  another,  and  the  hideous 
dress  of  the  san  benito  thrown  over 
him,  amid  the  shouts  and  derision 
of  the  populace.  Thus  apparelled, 
he  made  an  attempt  to  address  the 
spectators  around  the  scaffold ;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  begin  to  raise  his 
voice  against  the  errors  and  cruel- 
ties of  Rome,  than  Philip  indig- 
nantly commanded  him  to  be 
gagged.  The  gag  was  a  piece  of 
cleft  wood,  which,  forcibly  com- 
pressing the  tongue,  had  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  causing  great 
pain,  while  it  silenced  the  offender. 
Even  when  he  was  bound  to  the 
stake,  the  gag,  though  contrary  to 
custom,  was  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  mouth  of  De  Roxas,  as  if  his 
enemies  dreaded  the  effects  of  an 
eloquence  that  triumphed  over  the 
anguish  of  death. 

The  place  of  execution  —  the 
quemadero,  the  burning-place,  as  it 
was  called — was  a  spot  selected 
for  the  purpose  without  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Those  who  attended 
an  auto-de-fS  were  not,  therefore, 
necessarily,  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined, spectators  of  the  tragic  scene 
that  concluded  it.  The  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  many  of  higher 
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rank,  no  donbt,  followed  to  the 
place  of  execution.  On  this  occa- 
sion, there  is  reason  to  think, 
from  the  language  —  somewhat 
equivocal,  it  is  true — of  Philip's 
biographer,  that  the  monarch  chose 
to  testify  his  devotion  to  the  In- 
quisition by  witnessing  in  person 
the  appalling  close  of  the  drama  ; 
while  his  guards  mingled  with  the 
menials  of  the  Holy  Office,  and 
heaped  up  the  fagots  round  their 
victims. 

Such  was  the  cruel  exhibition 
which,  under  the  garb  of  a  reli- 


gious festival,  was  thought  the 
most  fitting  ceremonial  for  wel- 
coming the  Catholic  monarch  to 
his  dominions  !  During  the  whole 
time  of  its  duration  in  the  public 
square,  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  two  in  the  afternoon,  no  symp- 
tom of  impatience  was  exhibited 
by  the  spectators,  and,  as  may  well 
be  believed,  no  sign  of  sympathy 
for  the  sufferers.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  devise  a  better  school 
for  perverting  the  moral  sense, 
and  deadening  the  sensibilities  of 
a  nation. 
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THE   SIEGE   OF  MALTA. 

( TFateow'*  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II.) 
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At  length  the  Turkish  fleet  haying 
left  Constantinople  in  the  end  of 
March,  arrived  in  eight  of  Malta 
about  the  middle  of  May  ;  consist- 
ing of  more  than  two  hundred 
sail,  and  having  on  board,  besides 
a  great  number  of  Christian  slaves, 
designed  to  serve  as  pioneers,  above 
forty  thousand  land  forces,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  Janissaries  and 
Spahis,  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  This  formidable 
army  landed  at  some  distance 
from  II  Borgo,  and  soon  afterwards 
spread  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try; setting  fire  to  the  villages, 
putting  the  peasants  to  the  sword, 
and  carrying  off  such  of  the  cattle, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  orders  of 
the  grand-master,  had  not  been 
secured  within  the  forts  and 
towns. 

While  the  Turks  were  thus  em- 
ployed, La  Valette  sent  out  De 
Copier,  marshal  of  the  order,  with 
two  hundred  horse  and  six  hun- 
dred foot,  to  watch  their  motions. 
De  Copier,  an  officer  of  great 
experience,  executed  his  commis- 
sion with  so  much  prudence  and 


vigour,  that  by  falling  unexpected- 
ly on  detached  parties,  he  cut  off 
one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the 
Turks,  with  the  loss  of  only  about 
eighty  men.  But  La  Valette  in- 
tended, by  permitting  these  skir- 
mishes, only  to  make  trial  of  his 
troops,  and  to  accustom  them  to 
the  looks  and  shouts  of  the  enemy. 
He  considered  that  even  so  small 
a  loss  as  was  occasioned  by  these 
rencounters,  was  more  than  he 
could  easily  support.  He  there- 
fore recalled  De  Copier,  and  sent 
the  soldiers  and  knights  under  his 
command  to  their  respective  posts. 
The  Turkish  general  held  a 
council  of  war  as  soon  as  all  his 
troops  were  landed,  to  assist  him 
in  resolving  where  he  should  be- 
gin his  attack.  Piali,  agreeably 
to  what  he  understood  to  have  been 
the  Sultan's  instructions,  was  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  not  to 
enter  upon  action  till  Dragut 
should  arrive,  but  Mustapha  having 
received  information  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  preparations,  thought  that 
something  must  be  done  instantly 
for  the  security  of  the  fleet ;  which 
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lay  at  present  in  a  creek  where  it 
was  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the 
east  wind,  and  might  be'  attacked 
with  great  advantage  by  the  Span- 
iards.   On  this  account  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  they  should  immedi- 
ately lay  siege  to  a  fort  called  St. 
Elmo,  which  stood  on  a  neck  of 
land  near  II  Borgo,  having  the 
principal  harbour  on  one  side  of 
it,  and  on  the  other,  another  har- 
bour, large  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  fleet  in  safety.     This  pro- 
posal was  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  council,  and  Mustapha  pro- 
ceeded, without  delay,  to  carry  it 
into  execution.      He   vainly   ex- 
pected that  he  would  be  able  to 
reduce  the   fort  in  a  few  days. 
But,  besides  the  valour  with  which 
it  was  defended,  there  were  two 
circumstances  which  greatly  aug- 
mented the  difficulty  of  his  enter- 
prise ;  one  of  these  was,  that  the 
garrison  could  easily  receive  sup- 
plies from  the  town,  across  the 
great  harbour,  which  was  secured 
by  two  forts,  called  St  Angelo  and 
St.  Michael,  or  La  Sangle ;  and  the 
other,  that  his  approaches  to  the 
fort  were  retarded  by  the  nature 
of  the  road  leading  to  it,  which 
was  either  a  bare  rock,  or  the  rock 
thinly  covered  with  a  stony  soil 
This  last  inconvenience  he  reme- 
died, by  substituting  in  the  place 
of  trenches,  a  parapet  formed  of 
planks  and  beams,  covered  on  the 
side  towards  the  fort  with  earth, 
which  they  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  mixed  with  straw  and 
rushes.     By  this  invention  he  was 
enabled  to  open  a  battery,  mount- 
ed with  his  largest  cannon,  on  the 


sixth  or  seventh  day  after  his 
arrival  on  the  island ;  and  he 
quickly  convinced  the  governor, 
the  bailiff  of  Negropont,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
hold  out  long.  Of  this  the  gover- 
nor gave  immediate  information  to 
the  grand-master,  and  made  choice 
of  a  knight  of  the  name  of  La 
Cerda  for  his  messenger.  This 
man,  greatly  disturbed  by  fear, 
exaggerated  the  danger  which  he 
had  been  sent  to  represent,  and 
had  the  imprudence  to  tell  the 
grand-master,  in  the  presence  of 
many  of  the  knights,  that  he  must 
not  expect  that  the  place  would 
sustain  the  siege  above  a  week 
longer.  "  And  what  loss,"  said  La 
Valette,  "  have  you  received  that 
makes  you  so  soon  despair?" 
"  The  fort/'  replied  La  Cerda,  "  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  sick  person, 
greatly  reduced,  who  must  receive 
continual  remedies  and  supplies." 
"  I  myself,"  answered  the  grand- 
master with  great  indignation, 
"  will  be  the  physician  ;  and  will 
bring  others  along  with  me,  who, 
if  they  cannot  cure  you  of  your 
fear,  will,  at  least,  preserve  the 
fort  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  infidels." 

La  Valette  did  not  expect  that 
a  place  which  was  neither  strong, 
nor  large  enough  to  admit  a  nume- 
rous garrison,  could  be  defended 
long  against  so  great  a  force  as 
was  employed  to  reduce  it ;  but 
he  thought  it  necessary  that  the 
siege  of  this  fort  should  be  pro- 
longed as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  to  give  the  Viceroy  of  Sicily 
time  to  come  to  his  relief.    With 
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this  view  he  resolved  to  throw 
himself  into  St  Elmo  with  a  select 
body  of  troops  ;  and  he  was  pre- 
paring to  set  out  when  the  whole 
body  of  knights  remonstrated  with 
sui  earni  importunity  against 
his  leaving  the  town,  that  he  at 
last  consented  to  suffer  the  rein- 
forcement which  he  had  prepared, 
to  be  conducted  to  the  fort  by  a 
knight  called  De  Medran,  upon 
whose  conduct  and  intrepidity  he 
could  rely  with  the  most  assured 
confidence. 

Not  long  after  De  Medran's 
arrival  in  the  fort,  the  garrison 
made  a  vigorous  sally,  in  which 
they  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
entrenchments,  and  put  a  number 
of  them  to  the  sword.  But  the 
rest  soon  recovered  from  their 
surprise,  and  having  returned  to 
the  charge,  they  compelled  the 
Christians  to  retire.  In  this  ren- 
counter, the  vigorous  efforts  of  the 
Janissaries  were  favoured  by  the 
wind,  which  blew  the  smoke  of 
the  guns  upon  the  fort,  and  cover- 
ed the  besieged  with  a  thick  cloud, 
through  which  it  was  impossible 
to  discern  the  operations  of  the 
enemy.  This  incident  the  Turks 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  im- 
prove to  great  advantage.  They 
seized,  unperceived,  upon  the 
counterscarp,  made  a  lodgment 
there  with  beams,  woolsacks,  and 
gabions ;  and  raised  a  battery  upon 
it  with  incredible  expedition. 
After  the  smoke  was  dispersed, 
the  besieged  beheld  what  had  been 
done  with  much  astonishment ; 
and  they  were  the  more  disquieted 
as  the  fortification  which  the  Turks 


had  raised  upon  the  countersoarp, 
overtopped  a  ravelin  which  lay  near 
it,  in  which  the  besieged  could  no 
longer  appear  with  safety.  They 
resolved,  however,  to  defend  this 
ravelin  as  long  as  possible,  what- 
ever it  should  cost  them. 

In  the  meantime  Dragut  and 
another  noted  corsair  called  Ulu- 
chiali  arrived  with  twenty  galleys, 
having,  besides  slaves  and  seamen, 
two  thousand  five  hundred  troops 
on  board.  This  reinforcement  and 
the  presence  of  Dragut  added  fresh 
vigour  to  the  operations  of  the 
siege.  This  gallant  corsair  exposed 
himself  on  all  occasions  with  the 
utmost  intrepidity ;  spent  whole 
days  in  the  trenches  ;  and  as,  be- 
sides his  other  extraordinary  talents, 
he  was  particularly  skilful  in  the 
management  of  artillery,  he  caused 
some  new  batteries  to  be  raised  in 
more  advantageous  situations  than 
had  hitherto  been  made  choice  of ; 
and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  both 
upon  the  ravelin  above  mentioned, 
and  a  cavalier  that  covered  the 
fort,  and  was  one  of  its  principal 
defences. 

This  cavalier  soon  became  the 
only  defence  which  could  prevent 
the  besiegers  from  coming  up  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  walL  Some 
Turkish  engineers  having  ap- 
proached the  ravelin  at  day-break, 
to  examine  the  effects  of  their 
artillery,  observed  a  gun-port 
so  low,  that  one  of  them,  when 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  an- 
other, looked  into  it,  and  saw  the 
Christian  soldiers  lying  on  the 
ground  asleep.  Of  this  they  gave 
immediate    information    to    the 
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troops  ;  who,  advancing  as  quickly 
and  silently  as  possible,  and  clap- 
ping ladders  to  the  gun-hole,  got 
np  into  the  ravelin,  and  cut  most 
of  the  Christians  to  pieces. 

Between  this  ravelin  and  the 
cavalier  lay  the  ditch,  over  which 
the  besieged  had  thrown  a  tempo- 
rary bridge  of  planks,  leading  up 
to  the  cavalier.  The  Turks  per- 
ceiving  this,  leapt  instantly  npon 
the  bridge,  and  attempted  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  cavalier, 
as  they  had  already  done  of  the 
ravelin.  But  the  garrison  was 
now  alarmed  ;  the  bravest  of  the 
knights  hastened  from  different 
quarters  to  the  post  of  danger; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  engage- 
ment, they  compelled  the  Turks 
to  retire  into  the  ravelin.  There 
the  Janissaries  observing  another 
way  of  reaching  the  cavalier,  by  a 
path  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
they  threw  themselves  down  with- 
out dread  or  hesitation ;  and  having 
ascended  by  this  path  to  the  other 
side,  they  renewed  their  attack 
with  greater  fury  than  ever.  The 
combat  lasted  from  sunrise  till 
noon,  when  the  invincible  bravery 
of  the  garrison  proved  at  last  vic- 
torious. About  twenty  knights 
and  a  hundred  soldiers  were  killed, 
and  near  three  thousand  of  the 
enemy. 

As  the  ravelin  was  open  on  the 
side  towards  the  fort,  the  besieged 
pointed  some  cannon  against  it, 
and  made  great  havoc  among  the 
infidels*  But  Mustapha,  sensible 
of  the  value  of  the  acquisition 
which  he  had  made,  poured  in 
fresh  soldiers   without   number; 


and  the  pioneers  coming  forward 
with  wool-sacks,  planks,  and  gabi- 
ons, put  the  troops  at  length  in 
safety,  and  made  a  lodgment  in 
the  ravelin,  of  which  the  garrison 
were  never  able  to  dispossess  them. 

The  grand-master's  concern  on 
account  of  this  disaster  was  greatly 
augmented,  by  considering  that  it 
could  not  have  happened  so  soon, 
without  some  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison.  He  sent 
them,  however,  an  immediate  re- 
inforcement ;  but  both  the  siege 
and  the  defence  were  carried  on 
with  the  same  vigour  as  before. 

But  the  situation  of  the  besieged 
was  now  become  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  formerly.  The  Turks 
applied  themselves  with  unremit- 
ting diligence  to  heighten  the 
ravelin  till  it  overtopped  the  wall 
of  the  fort ;  and  after  this,  the 
garrison  could  no  longer  appear 
upon  the  parapet  with  safety. 
Many  were  killed  by  the  enemy's 
artillery.  Several  breaches  were 
made  in  different  parts  of  the 
wall,  and  the  hearts  of  the  bravest 
knights  began  to  fail  within  them. 
They  apprehended,  that  ere  long 
the  Turkish  general  would  attempt 
to  take  the  fort  by  storm,  and  they 
dreaded  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  so  small  a  number  to  resist 
so  numerous  an  enemy. 

They  agreed  therefore,  though 
with  much  reluctance,  to  apply  to 
the  grand-master  for  liberty  to  quit 
the  fort ;  and  they  made  choice  of 
the  chevalier  De  Median  for  their 
messenger.  De  Medran  represent- 
ed that  the  fort  was  in  reality  no 
longer  tenable,  and  that  to  continue 
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in  it,  though  only  a  few  days, 
would  infallibly  occasion  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  garrison.  That 
nothing  could  be  of  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  Turks  than  sending  the 
forces  of  the  Order  to  a  place 
where  there  were  no  fortifications 
to  defend  them  ;  that  by  doing  so, 
the  troops  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  other  fortresses  would  soon 
be  consumed,  and  these  fortresses 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy. 
But  he  concluded  with  saying, 
that,  although  this  was  the  opinion 
of  all  the  garrison,  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  declare  to  the  grand- 
master, that,  whatever  resolution 
he  should  form,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  yield  an  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  his  authority. 

Most  of  the  knights  in  council 
thought  that  this  request  of  the 
garrison  ought  to  be  immediately 
granted.  But  La  Valette  was  of 
a  contrary  opinion.  The  fort,  he 
acknowledged,  would  not  probably 
hold  out  much  longer  ;  and  he 
lamented  the  fate  of  those  gallant 
knights  and  soldiers  who  were 
stationed  in  so  perilous  a  situa- 
tion. But  there  were  cases,  he 
said,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to 
sacrifice  some  of  the  members  for 
the  preservation  of  the  body  ;  and 
such  he  knew  to  be  the  present  criti- 
cal state  of  their  affairs.  For  he  was 
credibly  informed  that  the  Sicilian 
viceroy  had  declared,  that  if  the  fort 
of  St.  Elmo  were  lost  (as  he  could 
not  then  attack  the  Turks  with 
the  same  advantage  as  at  present), 
he  would  not  expose  his  fleet  to 
the  risk  of  a  defeat  for  the  sake 
of  the  rest  of  the  island.    And  on 


this  account  La  Valette  subjoined, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Order 
depended  almost  entirely  on  the 
length  of  the  present  siege.  This 
he  represented  to  the  chevalier  De 
Medran,  and  sent  him  back  with 
instructions  to  remind  the  knights 
of  the  vow  which  they  took  at 
their  entrance  into  the  Order,  of 
sacrificing  their  lives  for  its  de- 
fence. He  likewise  bade  him 
assure  them,  in  his  name,  that  he 
would  not  fail  to  send  them  such 
reinforcements  as  they  should 
stand  in  need  of,  and  was  deter- 
mined, as  soon  as  it  should  be 
necessary,  to  come  himself  to  their 
assistance,  with  a  fixed,  unalterable 
purpose  to  lay  down  his  life,  soon- 
er than  deliver  the  fort  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidels. 

This  answer  had  the  desired 
effect  on  several  of  the  knights, 
and  particularly  on  those  whose 
principles  of  honour  and  attach- 
ment  to  the  Order  were  confirmed 
by  years.  But  the  greater  part  of. 
them  were  much  dissatisfied.  They 
thought  the  grand-master's  treat- 
ment of  them  harsh  and  cruel,  and 
wrote  him  a  letter,  subscribed  by 
fifty-three,  in  which,  after  repeat- 
ing their  former  request,  they  in- 
formed him,  that  if  he  did  not,  on 
the  next  night,  send  boats  to  carry 
them  to  the  town,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  sally  out  into  the  Turk- 
ish camp,  where  they  might  fall 
honourably  by  the  sword,  instead 
of  suffering  such  an  ignominious 
death  as  they  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect, if  the  fort  were  taken  by 
storm. 

To  this  letter  La  Valette  replied, 
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"  That  they  were  much  mistaken, 
if  they  expected  to  satisfy  their 
honour  by  throwing  away  their 
lives;  since  it  was  no  less  their 
duty  to  submit  to  his  authority, 
than  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  the  Order  ;  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  depended 
on  their  present  obedience  to  his 
commands  ;  that  no  aid  was  to  be 
expected  from  Spain,  if  the  fort 
were  given  up  ;  and  that,  if  he 
should  yield  to  their  request,  and 
bring  them  to  the  town,  the  town 
itself  would  then  be  immediately 
invested,  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
rest,  soon  afterwards  reduced  to  a 
situation  more  desperate  than  that 
from  which  they  were  so  solicitous 
to  escape,  by  deserting  an  import- 
ant station  which  they  had  under- 
taken to  defend."  Besides  this 
letter,  he  Bent  three  commissioners 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  intending  by  this  measure, 
either  to  gain  time,  or  to  prevent 
the  garrison  from  sinking  into 
despair. 

These  commissioners  differ 
widely  in  the  accounts  which  they 
delivered  at  their  return.  Two  of 
them  thought  it  impossible  to  de- 
fend the  fort  much  longer.  But 
the  third,  named  Constantine 
Castriot,  a  Greek  prince,  descend- 
ed from  the  famous  Albanian  hero, 
Sanderbeg,  whether  from  ignor- 
ance, or  consciousness  of  greater 
resources  in  his  native  courage 
than  the  other  two  possessed, 
maintained  that  the  garrison  was 
far  from  being  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  :  and  to  give  proof  how 
firmly  he  was  persuaded  of  the 


truth  of  what  he  said,  he  offered 
to  enter  the  fort  himself,  and  to 
undertake  the  defence  of  it  with 
such  troops  as  should  be  willing  to 
accompany  him. 

The  grand-matter,  strongly  im- 
pressed with  a  serise  of  the  necessity 
of  protracting  the  siege,  immedi- 
ately accepted  this  offer,  and  be- 
stowed the  highest  encomiums  on 
Castriofr  zeal  and  resolution.  Nor 
did  Castriot  find  any  difficulty  in 
persuading  a  sufficient  number  to 
attend  him,  who  were  no  less 
zealous  and  resolute  than  himself 
The  soldiers  crowded  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  were  emulous  to  have 
their  names  enrolled  for  that 
dangerous  service  in  which  he  had 
engaged. 

When  La  Valette  saw  the  spirit 
by  which  these  men  were  animated, 
and  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
being  able,  by  their  means,  to  pro- 
long the  siege  of  the  fort,  he  sent 
a  letter  to  the  knights,  acquainting 
them,  that  he  was  now  willing  to 
give  them  their  discharge;  and 
would  immediately  send  another 
garrison,  into  whose  hands,  he 
desired,  they  should  be  ready  to 
deliver  up  the  fort,  and  come  them- 
selves to  the  town  in  the  boats  in 
which  their  successors  were  to  be 
transported.  "  You,  my  brethren," 
continued  he,  "  may  be  in  greater 
safety  here  than  in  your  present 
situation ;  and  I  shall  then  feel 
less  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of 
the  fort,  although  I  think  it  of  so 
great  importance,  that  on  the  pre- 
servation of  it,  that  of  our  Order 
seems  entirely  to  depend." 

The  contents  and  style  of  tV 
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letter  affected  the  knights  in  the 
most  sensible  manner,  and  roused 
within  them  that  delicate  sense  of 
honour,  by  which  the  Order  had 
been  so  long  and  so  eminently 
distinguished  They  dreaded  the 
reception  which  they  were  about 
to  meet  with  from  the  grand- 
master and  the  other  knights: 
"  And  should  this  new  garrison," 
said  they  to  each  other,  "  which  is 
appointed  to  succeed  us,  be  fortu- 
nate enough  to  hold  out  till  the 
Spaniards  arrive,  in  what  corner 
of  the  earth  shall  we  conceal  our 
infamy?"  They  resolved  with- 
out hesitation  to  remain  in  the 
fort  till  every  man  should  perish, 
rather  than  either  deliver  it  to  the 
new  garrison,  or  abandon  it  to  the 
enemy.  And  they  went  in  a  body 
to  the  governor,  and  entreated  him 
to  inform  the  grand-master  of  their 
repentance,  and  to  join  with  them 
in  praying  that  they  might  be 
suffered  to  wipe  out  the  remem- 
brance of  their  fault  by  their  future 
conduct. 

The  governor  readily  complied ; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  new 
garrison  from  setting  out  in  the 
night,  he  despatched  his  letter  by 
a  noted  swimmer  before  it  was 
dark.  La  Valette  secretly  rejoiced 
at  this  application  ;  but  sent  word 
to  the  governor,  that  he  must  al- 
ways prefer  even  a  body  of  new 
troops  to  the  most  experienced 
warriors,  who  had  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  the  control  of  military  dis- 
cipline. When  this  answer  was 
reported  to  the  knights,  they  were 
overwhelmed  with  anguish,  and 
had  recourse  to  the  most  submis- 


sive entreaties  of  forgiveness.  The 
grand-master  suffered  himself  at 
last  to  be  overcome ;  and  hence- 
forth the  garrison,  dismissing  all 
thoughts  of  their  own  safety,  were 
intent  on  nothing  but  how  to  pro- 
long the  defence. 

The  grand-master  sent  them 
every  night  fresh  troops,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  and  kept  them  well  furnished 
with  provisions,  ammunition,  and 
fireworks.  Of  these  last  he  had 
invented  a  particular  kind,  which 
consisted  of  hoops  of  wood,  covered 
with  wool,  and  steeped  in  boiling 
oil,  and  other  inflammable  liquors, 
mixed  with  nitre  and  gunpowder. 
To  these  machines  they  set  fire, 
and  threw  them  flaming  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
were  crowded  together  at  an  as- 
sault It  happened  often  that  two 
or  three  of  the  Turks  were  hooked 
together  and  scorched  to  death  ; 
and  the  utmost  confusion  was  pro- 
duced wherever  the  hoops  were 
thrown. 

The  besieged  stood  much  in 
need  of  these,  and  every  other 
instrument  of  mischief,  that  could 
be  devised  for  their  defence.  In 
spite  of  the  most  vigorous  opposi- 
tion, the  Turks  had  cast  a  bridge 
over  the  ditch,  and  begun  to  sap 
and  undermine  the  wall  From 
the  17th  of  June  to  the  14th  of 
July,  not  a  single  day  passed  with- 
out some  rencounter ;  and  Musta- 
pha  had  frequently  attempted  to 
scale  the  wall  of  the  fort,  but  had 
been  as  often  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  bravest  of  his 
troops.    *     *     *     * 
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The  garrison,  now  despairing  of 
relief,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost ; 
hut  instead  of  their  capitulating 
or  attempting  to  escape,  they  pre- 
pared for  death,  and  passed  the 
night  in  prayer,  and  in  receiving 
the  sacrament ;  after  which  they 
embraced  one  another  tenderly, 
and  then  repaired  to  their  respec- 
tive posts ;  while  such  of  the 
wounded  as  had  been  disabled 
from  walking,  were,  at  their  own 
earnest  desire,  carried  to  the  side 
of  the  breach,  where  they  waited, 
without  dismay,  for  the  approach 
of  the  Turkish  army. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
23d  of  July,  the  Turks  advanced 
to  the  assault,  with  loud  shouts  as 
to  certain  victory,  which  they  be- 
lieved so  small  a  handful  of  men 
as  now  remained  in  the  fort  would 
not  dare  to  dispute  with  them. 
In  this  expectation  they  were  dis- 
appointed. The  garrison  being 
resolved  on  death,  and  despising 
danger,  were  more  than  men,  and 
exerted  a  degree  of  prowess  and 
valour  that  filled  their  enemies 
with  amazement  The  combat 
lasted  upwards  of  four  hours,  till 
not  only  every  knight,  but  every 
soldier  had  fallen,  except  two  or 
three  who  saved  themselves  by 
swimming.  The  Turkish  colours 
were  then  planted  on  the  ram- 
parts; and  the  fleet  entered  the 
harbour  which  the  fort  command- 
ed in  a  kind  of  triumph.  When 
Mustapha  took  a  view  of  the  fort, 
and  examined  its  size  and  fortifica- 
tions, he  could  not  refrain  from 
saying,  "  What  will  not  the  father 
cost  us  (meaning  the  town),  when 


the  son,  who  is  so  small,  has  cost 
so  many  thousands  of  our  brav- 
est troops  ?"  But  this  reflection, 
far  from  exciting  his  admiration 
of  that  heroic  fortitude  which  he 
had  found  so  difficult  to  overcome, 
served  only  to  inspire  him  with  a 
brutal  fury.  He  ordered  all  such 
of  the  garrison  as  were  found  ly- 
ing on  the  breach  alive  to  be  rip- 
ped open,  and  their  hearts  torn 
out.  And  as  an  insult  on  the 
knights  and  their  religion,  he 
caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be 
searched  for,  and  large  gashes  to  be 
made  in  them,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  after  which  he  tied  them  on 
planks,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea,  to  be  carried  by  the  wind  and 
tide  to  the  town,  or  Fort  St  An- 
gelo. 

The  grand-master  was  at  first 
melted  into  tears  at  this  shocking 
spectacle  ;  but  his  grief  was  soon 
converted  into  indignation  and  re- 
venge ;  and  these  passions  be- 
trayed him  into  an  action  un- 
worthy of  the  exalted  character 
which  he  bore.  In  order  to  teach 
the  Basha,  as  he  pretended,  to  make 
war  with  less  barbarity,  he  caused 
all  the  Turks  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoners  to  be  massacred ;  and 
then,  putting  their  heads  into  his 
largest  cannon,  he  shot  them  into 
the  Turkish  camp. 

In  the  siege  which  has  been  re- 
lated, the  Order  lost  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding one  hundred  and  thirty  of 
the  bravest  knights.  The  grand- 
master was  deeply  affected  at  so 
great  a  loss ;  but  he  wisely  dis- 
I  sembled  his  concern,  and  wearing 
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still  the  same  magnanimous  and 
intrepid  aspect  as  before,  he  in- 
spired all  the  troops  that  remained, 
with  a  fixed,  unalterable  resolu- 
tion, to  defend  the  town  and  the 
other  forts  to  the  last  extremity. 

Mustapha  vainly  imagined,  that 
being  intimidated  by  the  fate  of 
their  companions,  they  would  be 
now  inclined  to  listen  to  terms  of 
capitulation  ;  and  in  this  hope  he 
sent  an  officer  with  a  white  flag  to 
one  of  the  gates,  attended  by  a 
Christian  slave,  designed  to  serve 
for  his  interpreter.  The  Turk  was 
not  allowed  to  enter  within  the 
town ;  but  the  Christian  was  ad- 
mitted, and  was  led  through 
several  ranks  of  soldiers  under 
arms  by  an  officer,  who,  after 
showing  him  all  the  fortifications 
of  the  place,  desired  him  to  take 
particular  notice  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  ditch,  and  said  to 
him, "  See  there,  the  only  spot  we 
can  afford  your  general ;  and 
there  we  hope  soon  to  bury  him 
and  all  his  Janissaries." 

This  insulting  speech  being  re- 
ported by  the  slave,  excited  in 
the  fiery  mind  of  the  Basha  the 
highest  degree  of  wrath  and  indig- 
nation, and  made  him  resolve  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege.  His 
troops,  though  greatly  diminished, 
were  still  sufficient  to  invest  at 
once  both  the  town  and  the  fort 
of  St.  MichaeL  He  kept  a  con- 
stant fire  on  both  ;  but  he  intend- 
ed first  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to 
the  reduction  of  the  latter,  which 
he  proposed  to  attack  both  by 
land  and  water,  at  the  extremity 


of  the  peninsula  on  which  it  stands. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  design, 
it  was  necessary  he  should  have 
some  shipping  introduced  into  the 
harbour,  for  transporting  his  forces. 
But  the  mouth  of  the  harbour 
having  been  rendered  inaccessible 
by  a  great  iron  chain,  and  the 
cannon  of  St.  Angelo,  his  design 
must  have  been  relinquished,  if 
Piali  had  not  suggested  an  ex- 
pedient against  which  the  grand- 
master had  not  provided.  This 
was  to  make  the  Christian  slaves 
and  the  crews  of  the  ships  draw 
a  number  of  boats,  by  the  strength 
of  their  arms,  over  the  neck  of 
land  on  which  stood  fort  St  Elmo. 
Of  this  proposal,  which  Mustapha 
immediately  adopted,  information 
was  carried  to  the  grand-master  by 
a  Turkish  officer,  who,  being  by 
birth  a  Greek,  was  touched  sud- 
denly with  remorse,  and  deserted 
to  the  Christians.  In  consequence 
of  this  intelligence,  La  Valette 
set  a  great  number  of  hands  to 
work  in  framing  a  stacado  along 
that  part  of  the  promontory  where 
the  Turks  intended  their  attack  ; 
and  at  another  part,  where  the 
depth  of  the  water  or  the  hard- 
ness of  the  bottom  would  not  ad- 
mit of  the  stacado,  he  ordered 
strong  entrenchments  to  be  made 
upon  the  beach.  Mustapha  in  the 
meantime  fired  incessantly  upon 
the  fort,  while  the  slaves  and 
crews  were  employed  in  transport- 
ing the  boats  over  land  into  the 
harbour.  At  length  the  Basha, 
judging  that  the  number  of  boats 
which  he  had  transported  would 
be  sufficient,  and  that  the  breaches 
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which,  his  artillery  had  made  were 
practicable,  resolved  without  fur- 
ther delay  to  make  an  attack  both 
by  sea  and  land.  He  was  the 
more  confident  of  success,  as,  since 
the  taking  of  St.  Elmo,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment, by  the  arrival  of  Hascem, 
son  of  Barbarossa,  with  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  select  soldiers, 
commonly  called  the-  Bravoes  of 
Algiers.  Hascem,  who  possessed 
a  considerable  share  of  his  father's 
fire,  and  was  ambitious  to  distin- 
guish himself  in  the  service  of  the 
Sultan,  begged  of  Mustapha  to  in- 
trust him  with  the  assault  of  Fort 
St.  Michael;  and  vaunted,  with 
his  natural  arrogance,  that  he 
would  soon  make  himself  master 
of  it  sword  in  hand.  The  Basha, 
whether  from  an  opinion  of  his 
valour,  or  an  intention  to  teach 
him  at  his  own  expense  the  folly 
of  his  presumption,  readily  com- 
plied with  his  request ;  and  hav- 
ing added  six  thousand  men  to 
his  Algerines,  he  promised  to 
support  him  with  the  rest  of  his 
army. 

Hascem  divided  his  forces  with 
Gandelissa,  an  old  corsair,  his 
lieutenant ;  to  whom  he  committed 
the  attack  by  sea,  whilst  he  re- 
served that  on  the  land  side  to 
himself. 

Gandelissa  having  put  his 
troops  on  board  the  boats,  set  out 
with  drums  beating,  and  hautboys 
and  other  musical  instruments 
playing,  preceded  by  a  boat  filled 
with  Mahometan  priests,  some  of 
whom  were  employed  in  offering 
prayers  to  Heaven  for  his  success, 


or  in  singing  hymns :  while  others 
had  books  in  their  hands,  out  of 
which  they  read  imprecations 
against  the  Christians.  Gandelissa 
attempted  first  to  break  down  the 
stacado  which  had  been  formed  to 
obstruct  his  landing ;  but  finding  it 
much  stronger  than  he  expected, 
and  that,  while  he  was  employed 
in  demolishing  it,  his  troops  must 
suffer  greatly  from  the  enemy's  fire, 
he  thought  it  would  be  easier  to 
make  a  descent  on  that  part  of  the 
shore  which  the  grand-matter  had 
strengthened  with  entrenchments. 
At  this  important  post  the  Christ- 
ian troops  were  commanded  by  an 
ancient  knight  of  the  name  of 
Guimeran.  This  experienced 
officer  reserved  his  fire  till 
the  Turks  had  advanced  with- 
in a  little  distance  of  the  shore, 
when  by  a  single  discharge  he 
killed  about  four  hundred  men. 
This  did  not  prevent  the  rest  from 
approaching.  Gandelissa  pushed 
forwards  while  the  Christians  were 
loading  their  cannon,  and  landed 
at  the  head  of  his  Algerines.  But 
Guimeran  having  reserved  some 
cannon  charged  with  grape  shot, 
did  dreadful  execution  among 
them  after  they  had  landed,  and 
many  of  them  began  to  fly  to 
their  boats  ;  which  Gandelissa  ob- 
serving, he  commanded  the  boats 
to  be  put  off  to  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore.  His  troops,  per- 
ceiving then  that  they  must  either 
die  or  conquer,  took  courage  from 
despair,  and  advanced  boldly  to 
the  entrenchment,  with  ladders 
for  scaling  it  in  one  hand,  and  their 
sabres  in  the  other.     The  combat- 
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ants  on  both  sides  displayed  the 
most  intrepid  valour.  Great 
numbers  fell,  and  the  ditch  was 
choked  with  blood,  and  with  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 
The  Turks  at  last,  after  an  engage- 
ment of  five  hours,  reached  the 
top  of  the  entrenchment,  and 
there  planted  their  ensigns.  The 
knights,  stung  with  shame  on  ac- 
count  of  their  retreat,  returned 
with  redoubled  ardour.  But  they 
would  probably  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  superior  number 
of  the  enemy,  had  not  the  grand- 
master sent  them  a  seasonable  re- 
inforcement, under  the  admiral  De 
Giou,and  the  chevalier  De  Quiney ; 
who  fell  upon  the  Algerines  and 
Turks  with  a  degree  of  fury  that 
struck  terror  into  Candelissa  him- 
self, who  was  noted  for  his  intre- 
pidity. Having  ordered  the  boats 
to  be  brought  nearer  the  shore,  he 
was  among  the  first  who  fled.  His 
bravoes  fought  desperately  for 
some  time  after  he  had  left  them  ; 
but  were  at  length  thrown  down 
from  the  entrenchments,  and  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  their  boats  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.  The  Christ- 
ians pursued  them,  and  the  bat- 
teries continued  firing  on  them 
without  intermission.  Many  of 
the  boats  were  sunk ;  the  water 
was  covered  with  dead  bodies, 
mangled  limbs,  shields  and  hel- 
mets. Of  the  four  thousand  who 
had  been  sent  on  this  enterprise, 
scarcely  five  hundred  remained, 
and  many  of  these  were  dan- 
gerously wounded. 

Hascem  was  not  more  fortunate 
in  his  assault  by  land,  than  Can- 


delissa was  by  sea.  After  having 
been  repulsed  at  one  breach  with 
great  slaughter,  he  rallied  his 
troops,  and  led  them  on  to  an- 
other, where  he  fought  long  and 
desperately,  till  most  of  the 
bravoes  having  fallen  by  his  side, 
he  was  obliged,  with  much  reluct- 
ance and  sorrow,  to  sound  a  re- 
treat. 

Mustapha,  not  unmindful  of  his 
promise  to  support  him,  no  sooner 
perceived  him  beginning  to  retire, 
than  he  ordered  the  Janissaries, 
whom  he  had  kept  under  arms,  to 
advance.  The  garrison  had  main- 
tained an  engagement  with  Has- 
cem for  five  hours,  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year ;  yet,  as  if  they  had 
not  been  subject  to  the  wants  and 
weaknesses  of  humanity,  they  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  breach  to  meet 
the  Janissaries,  and  fought  appa- 
rently with  as  much  vigour  and 
fortitude  as  before.  By  the  power 
of  superior  numbers,  they  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  within  the 
breach.  But  there  they  made  the 
most  desperate  resistance ;  and 
being  reinforced  by  De  Giou  and 
De  Quiney,  with  the  troops  which 
had  triumphed  over  Candelissa, 
they  at  last  repulsed  the  Janissaries 
with  dreadful  slaughter,  after 
having  lost  more  than  forty 
knights,  and  two  hundred  of  the 
bravest  of  the  common  men. 

Mustapha,  enraged  by  this  in- 
vincible obstinacy  which  the 
Christians  displayed  in  their  de- 
fence,  and  dreading  that  the  Span- 
ish succours,  which  had  been 
already  delayed  much  longer  than 
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lie   expected,  might   soon  arrive, 
resolved  now  to  employ  his  whole 
force  at  once,  and  while  he  him- 
self prosecuted  the  Beige  of  Fort 
St  Michael  with  one  half  of  his 
troops,  to  employ  the  other  under 
Piali   against   the   town.       More 
batteries  were  raised.  The  trenches 
were  advanced  still  nearer  than 
before.     Bridges  of  sail-yards  and 
masts  were  thrown  over  the  ditches. 
Mines,  notwithstanding  the  hard 
and  rocky  soil,  were  sprung.     As- 
saults were  repeated  without  num- 
ber, and  the  two  bashas,  emulous  of 
one  another,  and  each  of  them  agitat- 
ed with  continual  anxiety,  lest  vic- 
tory should  declare  first  for  his  com- 
petitor, exhibited  the  most  shining 
proofs  of  personal  courage,  and  ex- 
hausted all  the  art  of  war  then 
known  in  the  world.   Yet,  through 
the   determined   bravery   of    the 
knights,  conducted  by  the  grand- 
master with  consummate  prudence 
and    indefatigable  vigilance,  the 
Turks  were  baffled  in  every  at- 
tempt, and  repulsed  with  slaughter. 
Mustapha  flattered   himself  once 
with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
success  on  his  part,  made  a  machine 
invented  by  his  principal  engineer, 
in  the  form  of  a  huge  cask  bound 
strongly   with    iron    hoops,   and 
filled     with     gunpowder,     nails, 
chains,  bullets,  and  such  other  in- 
struments of  death.    After  setting 
fire  to  a  train  which  was  fastened 
to  this  machine,  it  was  thrown  by 
the   force   of  an  engine  upon  a 
ravelin  that  was  the  principal  de- 
fence of  the  fort.     But  the  garri- 
son   undismayed    found    means, 
before  it  caught  fire,  to  cast  it  out 


again  into  the  midst  of  the  assail- 
ants. In  a  moment  afterwards  it 
burst  with  dreadful  fury,  and  filled 
the  Turks  with  consternation. 
The  knights  then  sallied  out  upon 
them  sword  in  hand,  and  taking 
advantage  of  their  confusion, 
killed  many  of  them,  and  put  the 
rest  to  flight. 

Piali  had  on  some  occasions 
still  more  reason  than  Mustapha 
to  entertain  the  hopes  of  victory, 
although  the  town  was  much 
stronger  than  the  fort,  and  La 
Valette  commanded  there  in  per- 
son. By  his  batteries  he  had  de- 
molished all  the  outworks  of  the 
place,  and  had  made  an  immense 
breach  in  the  wall.  While  his 
troops  were  engaged  in  a  furious 
assault,  that  engrossed  the  whole 
attention  of  the  besieged  from 
morning  till  night,  he  employed  a 
great  number  of  pioneers  in  rais- 
ing a  cavalier  or  platform  of  earth 
and  stones  close  by  the  breach, 
and  so  high  as  to  overlook  the 
parapet.  Night,  in  the  meantime, 
came  on,  and  prevented  him  from 
carrying  any  further  this  great  ad- 
vantage ;  but  he  doubted  not  that 
next  day  he  should  be  able  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  place. 

As  soon  as  he  had  drawn  off  his 
forces,  a  council  of  the  Order  was 
convened,  and  most  of  the  knights 
were  of  opinion  that  the  town  was 
no  longer  tenable  ;  that  the  forti- 
fications which  still  remained 
should  be  blown  up,  and  that  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  should 
retire  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
But  the  grand-master  received 
this  proposal  with  horror  and  in- 
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dignation.  "This  would  be  in 
effect,"  said  he,  "to  deliver  the 
whole  island  into  the  hands  of  the 
infidels.  Fort  St  Michael,  which 
has  been  so  gallantly  defended, 
and  which  is  preserved  by  its 
communication  with  the  town, 
would  thus  be  soon  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  surrendering. 
There  is  no  room  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo  for  the  inhabitants  and 
troops  ;  nor,  if  there  were  room,  is 
there  water  in  that  fort  for  so 
great  a  number."  It  was  then 
proposed  that  at  least  the  relics 
of  the  saints  and  the  ornaments  of 
the  churches  should  be  carried  in- 
to the  castle  ;  and  the  knights 
earnestly  entreated  the  grand- 
master to  retire  into  it  himself, 
assuring  him  that  they  would  con- 
duct the  defence  with  the  utmost 
vigour  and  vigilance.  "No,  my 
brethren,"  he  replied,  "  what  you 
propose  as  to  the  sacred  things, 
would  serve  only  to  intimidate 
the  soldiers.  We  must  conceal 
our  apprehensions.  It  is  here  we 
must  either  die  or  conquer.  And 
is  it  possible  that  I,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  can  end  my  life  so 
honourably  as  in  fighting,  together 
with  my  friends  and  brethren, 
against  the  implacable  enemies  of 
our  holy  faith?"  He  then  told 
them  what  he  thought  proper  to 
be  done,  and  proceeded  instantly 
to  put  it  in  execution.  Having 
called  all  the  soldiers  from  Fort 
St.  Angelo,  except  a  few  who 
were  necessary  for  managing  the 
artillery,  he  employed  them  and 
the  inhabitants  all  night,  in  throw- 
ing up  entrenchments  within  the 


breach ;  after  which  he  sent  out 
some  of  the  bravest  knights,  with 
a  select  body  of  troops,  to  make 
an  attempt  on  the  cavalier.  These 
men  stole  softly  along  the  foot  of 
the  wall  till  they  arrived  at  the 
place  appointed  ;  when  they  set  up 
a  loud  shout,  and  attacked  the 
guards  whom  Piali  had  left  there, 
with  so  much  fury,  that  the  Turks, 
believing  the  whole  garrison  had 
fallen  upon  them,  abandoned  their 
post,  and  fled  precipitately  to  their 
camp.     *     *     *     * 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  when 
it  was  probable  that  the  knights 
would,  without  assistance,  have 
compelled  the  Turks  to  raise  the 
siege,  the  viceroy  of  Sicily  let  the 
grand-master  know  that  he  had 
now  received  such  instructions 
from  the  king,  as  put  it  in  his 
power  to  show  his  attachment  to 
the  Order ;  that  he  was  not  indeed 
permitted  to  attack  the  Turkish 
fleet ;  but  that  he  would  imme- 
diately bring  him  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  whose  commanders  (as  he 
himself  must  return  to  Sicily)  were 
to  be  entirely  subject  to  the  grand- 
master's authority,  till  the  enemy 
should  be  expelled. 

The  viceroy,  although  still  sus- 
pected of  interposing  unnecessary 
delays,  at  length  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise ;  and  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber landed  six  thousand  men,  un- 
der Don  Alvara  de  Sande  and 
Ascanio  della  Corna,  in  that  part 
of  the  island  which  lay  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  Turks  ; 
after  which  he  immediately  carried 
back  the  fleet  to  Sicily. 

The  Turkish  bashas  had  been 
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persuaded  by  their  spies,  that  the 
viceroy's  intention  was  to  land  his 
troops  at  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  ; 
and  to  prevent  this,  Piali  had  lain 
several  days  at  anchor  before  the 
great  port,  after  having  blocked  up 
the  entrance  into  it  by  a  chain  of 
sail-yards,  piles,  and  boats. 

In  the  meantime,  intelligence 
being  brought  to  Mustapha  that  the 
Spaniards  were  landed,  and  march- 
ing towards  him,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  most  dreadful  consterna- 
tion. Sensible  that  his  soldiers 
were  much  disheartened  by  their 
ill  success,  he  imagined  that  he 
was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a 
superior  army,  consisting  of  the 
bravest  and  best  disciplined  troops 
in  Spain.  Without  waiting  for 
information  of  their  number,  he 
forthwith  raised  the  siege,  drew 
his  garrison  out  of  St  Elmo,  and 
leaving  all  his  heavy  cannon  be- 
hind him,  embarked  his  troops 
with  as  much  precipitation  as  if 
the  Spaniards  with  superior  forces 
had  been  in  sight.  He  had  scarcely 
got  on  board  when  a  deserter 
arrived  from  the  Spanish  camp, 
and  informed  him  that  with  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  thousand  men  he 
had  fled  before  an  army  that  did 
not  exceed  six  thousand,  having 
no  general  at  their  head,  and  com- 
manded by  officers  who  were  in- 
dependent of  one  another.  The 
basha  was  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  vexation  by  this  in- 
telligence, and  would  have  imme- 
diately disembarked  ;  but  this,  he 
knew,  he  durst  not  attempt  without 
consulting  Piali,  Hascem,  and  his 
other  principal  officers. 


While  he  was  deliberating  upon 
it,  the  grand-master  improved  to 
the  best  advantage  the  leisure  that 
was  afforded  him.  He  employed 
all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  as  well  as  the  sol- 
diers, in  filling  up  the  enemy's 
trenches,  and  demolishing  their 
works  ;  and  put  a  garrison  with- 
out delay  into  Fort  St.  Elmo  ;  in 
which  the  Turks  now  beheld  from 
their  ships  the  standard  of  St. 
John  erected  where  that  of  Ma- 
homet had  lately  stood. 

This  demonstrated  to  Mustapha 
how  much  new  labour  awaited 
him  in  case  he  should  return  to 
the  siege ;  but  being  enraged 
against  himself  on  account  of  the 
precipitancy  of  his  retreat,  and 
disquieted  at  the  thoughts  of  the 
reception  which  he  had  reason 
to  expect  from  Solyman,  he  wished 
to  atone  for  his  imprudence,  and 
to  wipe  off  the  reproach  in  which 
it  had  involved  him,  by  victory  or 
death.  Piali,  who  from  his  jea- 
lousy of  the  basha's  credit  with  the 
Sultan,  was  not  sorry  for  the  fail- 
ure of  his  enterprise,  represented 
in  a  council  of  war  convened  on 
this  occasion,  that  as  the  troops 
were  much  dispirited  and  worn 
out,  it  would  be  exposing  them  to 
certain  destruction,  either  to  lead 
them  against  the  enemy,  or  to  re- 
sume the  operations  of  the  siege. 
But  a  majority  of  the  council  were 
of  a  different  opinion ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  land  the  forces  again 
without  delay,  and  to  march  direct- 
ly against  the  Spaniards. 

The  Turkish  soldiers  com- 
plained   bitterly    of    this    une- 
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pected  resolution,  and  obeyed  the 
orders  to  disembark  with  much 
reluctance.  Their  officers  were  ob- 
liged to  employ  threats  with  some, 
and  force  with  others.  At  length 
the  number  intended  was  put  on 
shore,  and  Mustapha  set  out  at 
their  head  in  search  of  the  enemy. 

The  grand-master  had  not  neg- 
lected to  give  early  notice  of  their 
march  to  the  Spanish  commanders, 
who  had  entrenched  their  little 
army  on  a  steep  hill,  which  the 
Turks  would  have  found  almost  in- 
accessible ;  and  it  was  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  principal  officers,  that 
they  should  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantage  of  their  situation, 
and  stand  in  their  defence.  But 
this  proposal  was  rejected  with 
disdain  by  the  bold  adventurous 
De  Sand6,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Spanish  officers  ;  and  the 
troops  were  led  out  of  their  en- 
campment, to  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  open  field.  This  conduct, 
more  fortunate  perhaps  than  pru- 
dent, contributed  to  increase  the 
dejection  of  the  Turkish  soldiers, 
and  to  facilitate  their  defeat  Hav- 
ing been  dragged  against  their  in- 
clination to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
being  attacked  by  the  Spaniards 
with  great  fury,  both  in  front  and 
flank,  they  scarcely  fought ;  but, 
being  struck  with  a  sudden  panic, 
they  fled  with  the  utmost  preci- 
pitation. 

Mustapha,  confounded  and  en- 
raged by  this  pusillanimous  be- 


haviour of  his  troops,  was  hurried 
along  by  the  violent  tide  of  the 
fugitives.  He  fell  twice  from  his 
horse,  and  would  have  been  taken 
prisoner,  if  his  officers  had  not 
rescued  him.  The  Spaniards  pur- 
sued briskly  till  they  came  to  the 
sea-shore.  There  Piali  had  his 
boats  ready  to  receive  the  Turks, 
and  a  number  of  shallops  filled 
with  musketeers  drawn  up  to  fa- 
vour their  escape.  Without  this 
precaution  they  must  all  have 
perished  ;  and  even  notwithstand- 
ing the  protection  which  it  afford- 
ed them,  the  number  of  their 
killed  amounted  to  two  thousand 
men,  while  the  victors  lost  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen  at  most 

Such,  after  four  months'  continu- 
ance, was  the  conclusion  of  the 
siege  of  Malta,  which  will  be  for 
ever  memorable  on  account  of 
that  extraordinary  display  of  the 
most  generous  and  heroic  valour 
by  which  the  knights,  so  few  in 
number,  were  enabled  to  baffle  the 
most  vigorous  effort  which  could 
be  made  to  subdue  them  by  the 
most  powerful  monarch  in  the 
world.  The  news  of  their  deliver- 
ance gave  universal  joy  to  the 
Christian  powers ;  and  the  name 
of  the  grand-master  excited  every- 
where the  highest  admiration  and 
applause.  Congratulations  were 
sent  him  from  every  quarter  ;  and 
in  many  States  public  rejoicings 
were  celebrated  on  account  of  his 
success. 


IE  RISE   OP   "THE   BEGGARS." 

{Schiller's  Revolt  of  ike  Netherlands.) 

1566. 


jeague  had  began  with  ban- 

and  a  banquet  brought  it  to 
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Immediately  they  began 

k  to  one  another  by  this 


appellation,  and  the  toast  of  Vxvcnt 
Us  Gueuxf  was  followed  by  an 
unanimous  shout  of  applause. 
When  the  cloth  had  been  taken 
away,  Brederode  came  in  with  a 
wallet  over  his  shoulder,  like  that 
carried  by  the  vagrant  pilgrims 
and  begging  fraternities  of  the  day ; 
and  after  thanking  them  all  for 
their  support  of  the  League,  and 
boldly  declaring  that  he  was  ready 
to  risk  life  or  limb  for  every  one 
of  them,  he  drank  to  the  health 
of  the  whole  company  out  of  a 
wooden  bowL  The  bowl  went 
round,  and  each  man,  as  he  put  it  to 
his  lips,  took  the  same  vow.  Then, 
one  after  another,  all  took  the 
beggar's  wallet,  and  put  it  on.  The 
shouts  and  uproar  caused  by  this 
joke  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  who  happened 
to  be  passing  just  then,  and,  hav- 
ing entered  the  house,  were  warmly 
pressed  by  Brederode,  the  host,  to 
stay  and  drink  a  cup  with  them. 
The  arrival  of  three  such  important 
persons  revived  the  merriment  of 
the  party  ;  and  their  festivity  soon 
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passed  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
Many  were  intoxicated ;  guests 
and  servants  mixed  together  with- 
out distinction  of  rank ;  things 
serious  and  ludicrous,  drunken 
whims  and  political  affairs,  were 
also  joined  together  in  an  absurd 
medley ;  and  the  debates  on  the 
troubles  of  their  country  passed 
into  the  mad  uproar  of  a  baccha- 
nalian revel. 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  it. 
What  these  men  had  determined 
when  drunk,  they  endeavoured  to 
put  into  action  when  sober.  It 
was  desirable  to  take  some  striking 
way  of  showing  the  people  that 
they  were  not  without  protectors, 
as  well  as  to  excite  the  zeal  of  the 
party  by  some  visible  token  of 
membership.  For  this  purpose 
what  could  be  better  than  to  adopt 
formally  this  name  of  Ghieux,  and 
borrow  from  it  the  badges  of  the 
association  ?  In  a  few  days  the 
whole  town  of  Brussels  was  full  of 
grey  gowns,  such  as  were  the  usual 
dress  of  mendicants  and  penitents. 
Every  member  of  the  League  put 
his  family  and  his  servants  into 
this  costume.  Some  carried  wood- 
en bowls  and  cups,  plated  with 
silver,  and  wooden  knives ;  in 
short,  the  whole  equipment  of  the 
beggar  fraternity,  which  they  wore 
either  round  their  hats,  or  hanging 
at  their  girdles.  Bound  their 
necks  they  hung  a  gold  or  silver 
coin,  afterwards  known  as  "  the 
Gueux  penny,"  one  side  of  which 
bore  the  king's  head,  with  the 
motto,  Fideles  an  roi  (true  to  the 
king) ;  on  the  other  side  were  two 
hands  grasping  a  wallet,  with  the 


words,  jusques  &  porter  la  besace 
(even  to  carrying  the  beggar's 
purse).  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  name  Gueux,  which  came  to 
be  used  in  the  Netherlands  by  all 
who  protested  against  popery  and 
took  arms  against  the  king. 
*  *  *  * 
Most  of  the  magistrates  were  at 
heart  hostile  to  the  Inquisition  and 
the  tyranny  of  Spain ;  many,  in- 
deed, were  secretly  inclined  to  one 
or  other  of  the  religious  sects ; 
even  the  others  did  not  like  to 
punish  their  countrymen  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Spaniards,  their 
sworn  foes.  So  all  of  them  took 
care  to  misunderstand  the  regent's 
orders,  and  let  the  Inquisition  and 
the  edicts  become  almost  entirely 
obsolete.  This  leniency  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  along  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Gueux, 
drew  forth  into  open  daylight  the 
Protestants,  who,  indeed,  had  now 
grown  too  powerful  to  remain  any 
longer  in  obscurity.  As  yet  they 
had  been  confined  to  secret  meet- 
ings by  night ;  now  they  found 
themselves  so  numerous  and  influ- 
ential that  they  did  not  fear  to 
hold  these  meetings  publicly. 
This  bold  step  was  first  taken  in 
the  country  between  Oudenarde 
and  Ghent,  and  the  example  soon 
spread  through  the  rest  of  Flanders. 
A  certain  Hermann  Strycker  of 
Overyssel,  an  apostate  monk,  and 
a  daring  enthusiast,  a  man  of  talent, 
eloquence,  and  imposing  appear- 
ance, was  the  first  who  gathered 
the  people  together  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon in  the  open  air.  The  novelty 
of  this  attracted  a  crowd  of  about 
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seven  thousand  persons.  A  magi- 
strate of  the  place,  showing  more 
"boldness  than  prudence,  rushed 
into  the  assemblage  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  would  have  arrested 
the  preacher,  but  had  to  beg  to 
get  oh9  with  his  life,  so  ill  was  he 
treated  by  the  crowd,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  other  weapons,  took  up 
stones  and  knocked  him  down. 

The  success  of  this  first  attempt 
encouraged  another.  Near  Aalst 
the  people  assembled  in  still 
greater  numbers ;  and  this  time 
they  brought  with  them  swords, 
firearms,  and  halberds,  placed 
sentries  at  all  points  of  approach, 
and  fortified  themselves  by  barri- 
cades of  carts  and  carriages. 
Every  one  who  passed  by  was 
forced,  willing  or  unwilling,  to 
join  the  service,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose scouts  were  placed  at  regular 
distances  round  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. Booksellers  stood  at  the 
entrances  of  the  enclosure,  hawking 
Protestant  catechisms,  religious 
tracts,  and  satires  on  the  bishops. 
The  preacher,  Hermann  Strycker, 
occupied  a  platform  roughly  made 
for  the  occasion  with  carts  and 
trees.  A  canvas  awning  above 
sheltered  him  from  sun  and  rain  ; 
he  was  so  placed  that  the  wind 
should  not  carry  away  from  the 
hearers  any  part  of  his  discourse, 
which  chiefly  consisted  of  revilings 
against  popery.  The  sacraments 
were  also  administered  in  the  Cal- 
vinistic  fashion,  and  water  was 
brought  from  the  nearest  river  to 
baptize  children  without  cere- 
mony, according  to  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  church  as  they  said. 


Couples    were    married ;    others 
were  divorced. 

Half  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent 
had  gone  out  to  be  present  at  this 
meeting.  Their  example  was  soon 
imitated  in  other  places,  and  before 
long  it  had  gone  through  the  whole 
of  East  Flanders.  Peter  Dathen, 
another  ex-monk  from  Poperingcn, 
stirred  up  West  Flanders  in  the 
same  way ;  as  many  as  fifteen 
thousand  persons  at  a  time  at- 
tended his  sermons.  Their  num- 
bers emboldened  them,  and  they 
broke  into  the  prisons,  where  some 
Anabaptists  were  being  reserved 
for  execution.  In  Tournay  the 
Protestants  were  excited  to  a  simi- 
lar audacity  by  Ambrose  Wille,  a 
French  Calvinist.  They  demand- 
ed that  the  prisoners  belonging  to 
their  party  should  be  released,  and 
declared  that  they  would  give  over 
the  town  to  the  French  if  their 
wishes  were  not  agreed  to.  The 
town  was  unprotected,  for  the 
governor,  fearing  treason,  had 
withdrawn  the  garrison  into  the 
citadel,  and  the  soldiers  themselves 
had  refused  to  fight  against  their 
fellow-countrymen.  The  Protest- 
ants pushed  their  boldness  to  such 
a  pitch  as  to  require  that  one  of 
the  town  churches  should  be 
appropriated  to  their  service  ;  and 
when  this  was  refused  they  made 
a  league  with  Valenciennes  and 
Antwerp,  that  all  three  should  use 
open  force,  like  other  towns,  to 
gain  legal  sanction  for  their  wor- 
ship. These  three  towns  acted  in 
concert  with  each  other,  and  the 
Protestants  were  equally  strong 
in  each   of  them.     None  would 
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break  the  law  alone,  but  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  all  together 
begin  by  holding  public  preachings 
at  the  same  time.     *     *     *     * 

The  attack  on  images  first  took 
place  in  West  Flanders  and  Artois, 
in  the  districts  lying  between  Lys 
and  the  sea.  A  wild  mob  of 
labourers,  sailors,  countrymen, 
mixed  with  prostitutes,  beggars, 
vagabonds,  and  thieves,  about 
three  hundred  in  number,  pro- 
vided with  clubs,  axes,  hammers, 
ladders,  and  cords — very  few  were 
armed  with  regular  weapons — 
threw  themselves  furiously  into 
the  villages  and  hamlets  near  St 
Omer,  and  breaking  down  the 
gates  of  all  churches  and  monas- 
teries which  were  not  opened  to 
them,  everywhere  overturned  the 
altars,  broke  the  images  of  the 
saints  to  pieces,  and  trampled  the 
fragments  under  foot.  Keinforced 
by  new  comers,  and  their  excitement 
increasing  as  it  found  play,  they 
hurried  on  to  Ypres,  where  they 
reckoned  on  the  support  of  a  strong 
party  of  Calvinists.  Without 
opposition  they  broke  into  the 
cathedral,  and  mounting  by  lad- 
ders, tore  the  pictures  to  pieces, 
hewed  down  the  pulpit  and  stalls 
with  their  axes,  stripped  the  altars 
of  their  decorations,  and  stole  the 
sacred  vessels.  Their  example 
was  soon  followed  in  Menin, 
Comines,  Verrich,  Lille,  and 
Oudenarde ;  in  a  few  days  the 
same  madness  spread  throughout 
Flanders. 

When  the  news  of  these  pro- 
ceedings first  reached  Antwerp,  it 
was   swarming  with  a  crowd   of 


homeless  people,  brought  together 
into  that  city  by  the  festival  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
Even  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  could  scarcely  restrain  the 
licentious  mob,  who  were  eager  to 
imitate  the  example  of  their 
countrymen  at  St  Omer ;  more- 
over, an  order  from  the  court 
summoning  him  to  Brussels,  where 
the  regent  was  assembling  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  in  order  to  communicate 
to  them  the  king's  letters,  obliged 
him  to  leave  Antwerp  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  populace. 
His  departure  gave  the  signal  for 
the  outbreak.  Fearing  the  lawless 
disposition  which  the  crowd  had 
shown  by  jests  and  sneers  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  festival,  the 
priests,  after  carrying  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  in  procession  for  a 
short  time,  brought  it  back  into 
the  choir  for  safety,  and  did  not, 
as  bad  formerly  been  the  custom, 
set  it  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
cathedral.  This  tempted  some 
mischievous  lads  among  the  people 
to  go  up  to  it  there,  and  cry  con- 
temptuously, "Little  Mary,  why 
art  thou  frightened  so  soon  ?  Hast 
thou  flown  to  thy  nest  so  early  ? 
Beware,  Mayken,  thy  hour  is 
coming ! "  Others  got  into  the 
pulpit,  imitated  the  preachers,  and 
were  challenging  the  Papists  to  a 
dispute.  A  Roman  Catholic  sailor, 
indignant  at  this  scurrility,  tried 
to  pull  them  down,  and  a  struggle 
took  place  in  the  pulpit  itself. 

On  the  following  evening  there 
were  scenes  of  the  same  kind. 
The  numbers  of  the  mob  were 
increased,  and  many  came  provid- 
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ed  with  suspicious  looking  instru- 
ments, and  concealed  weapons. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  one  of  them 
to  shout  "  Vivent  Us  Gueuxf" 
In  an  instant  the  whole  crowd 
took  up  the  cry,  and  called  upon 
the  Virgin's  image  to  join  it  also. 
The  few  Romanists  who  were 
there,  and  who  could  not  hope  to 
make  any  effectual  opposition  to 
these  furious  men,  abandoned  the 
church,  locking  all  the  doors  but 
one.  As  soon  as  the  people  found 
them  gone,  some  one  proposed  to 
sing  one  of  the  psalms  in  the  new 
version,  which  was  prohibited  by 
the  government.  Before  the 
psalm  was  ended,  they  all  simul- 
taneously rushed  upon  the  image 
of  the  Virgin,  piercing  it  with 
swords  and  daggers,  and  cutting 
off  its  head.  Men  and  women  of 
the  most  degraded  character  tore 
the  wax  lights  from  the  altar,  to 
give  light  for  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  beautiful  organ  of  the 
church,  a  masterpiece  of  the  art 
of  that  age,  was  broken  down,  all 
the  pictures  were  destroyed,  and 
the  stone  images  smashed  to  pieces. 
A  life-size  crucifix,  set  up  between 
the  two  thieves,  over  against  the 
high  altar,  a  very  old  and  valuable 
work  of  art,  was  pulled  down  by 
ropes,  and  hacked  to  pieces,  while 
the  images  of  the  two  thieves  were 
spared,  as  from  respect.  The  holy 
wafers  were  strewed  on  the  ground 
and  trampled  under  foot ;  the 
toast  of  "  The  Gueux  ! "  was  drunk 
in  the  wine  used  for  the  com- 
munion ;  and  they  rubbed  the 
consecrated  oil  on  their  shoes. 
The  tombs  themselves  were  open- 


ed, and  the  half-decayed  corpses 
torn  up  and  trampled  on.  All 
this  was  done  with  as  much  con- 
cert and  order,  as  if  each  one  had 
had  his  share  assigned  to  him 
beforehand  ;  every  one  worked  in 
agreement  with  his  fellows  ;  no 
one  was  hurt,  dangerous  as  these 
operations  were :  in  the  middle  of 
darkness,  only  made  more  visible 
by  the  altar-lights,  with  heavy 
objects  falling  on  all  sides,  and 
men  on  the  tops  of  ladders  strug- 
gling which  should  be  the  first  to 
destroy,  no  one  suffered  the  least 
injury.  Though  the  candles  were 
held  below,  to  light  them  in  their 
work,  not  a  single  one  of  them 
was  recognised.  The  work  was  ac- 
complished with  incredible  rapid- 
ity ;  a  temple  with  seventy  altars, 
except  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  perhaps 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
in  Christendom,  was  in  a  few  hours 
despoiled  by  a  body  of  men,  num- 
bering a  hundred  at  the  most 

The  devastation  of  the  cathedral 
was  not  enough ;  with  torches  and 
tapers,  that  were  part  of  its  spoil, 
they  set  out  at  midnight  to  make 
the  same  havoc  in  all  other 
churches,  cloisters,  and  chapels. 
The  destroying  crowds  grew  greater 
at  every  new  deed  of  violence. 
Thieves  were  attracted  by  the 
opportunity  of  plunder,  who  car- 
ried away  all  the  valuable  articles 
they  could  find,  church  plate,  altar 
cloths,  money,  and  vestments ; 
they  got  drunk  in  the  cellars  of 
the  monasteries,  and,  to  escape 
worse  usage,  the  monks  and  nuns 
gave  up  everything  to  their  furv 

The   confused    noise   of    t1 
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riots  had  roused  the  burghers  from 
their  beds ;  the  darkness  unduly 
magnified  the  danger,  so  that  the 
respectable  people  prepared  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  their  houses, 
instead  of  hastening  to  protect 
their  churches,  and  in  fear  and 
anxiety  awaited  the  break  of  day. 
At  last  the  sun  came  to  show  the 
ruin  that  had  been  worked  during 
the  night;  but  the  darkness  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  devastation. 
Some  churches  and  religious  build- 
ings were  still  uninjured,  but  the 
same  fate  soon  visited  them,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  lasted  for 
three  days. 

The  better  class  of  burghers 
ventured  forth  at  last  in  arms, 
fearful  lest  the  mad  mob,  when  it 
could  no  longer  find  religious  pro- 
perty to  destroy,  should  turn  its 
attacks  against  the  goods  of  private 
persons,  and  plunder  the  shops; 
encouraged  also  on  finding  how  few 
in  numbers  were  the  actors  in 
these  outrages.  All  the  gates  of 
the  town  but  one  were  closed  ;  but 
through  this  one  the  iconoclasts 
broke  out  to  perform  the  same 
scenes  in  the  rural  districts.  Once 
only,  during  all  this  time,  did  the 


magistrates  try  to  exercise  their 
authority,  so  much  did  they  fear 
the  power  of  the  Calvinists,  by 
whom  this  mob  of  miscreants  was 
believed  to  have  been  hired. 

The  injury  done  by  this  work 
of  destruction  cannot  be  calculated. 
In  the  church  of  the  Virgin  it  was 
estimated  at  the  value  of  not  less 
than  four  hundred  thousand  gold 
florins.  Many  rare  works  of  art 
and  valuable  manuscripts  were 
destroyed  ;  and  thus  many  import- 
ant historical  documents  have  per- 
ished. The  burgomaster  ordered 
the  plundered  articles  to  be  given 
up  on  pain  of  death;  and  the 
Protestant  preachers,  who  were 
ashamed  of  their  disciples,  gave 
him  useful  help  in  procuring  this 
restitution.  A  good  deal  of  pro- 
perty was  thus  recovered ;  and  the 
ringleaders  of  the  mob,  who  had 
probably  been  less  actuated  by  the 
desire  of  plunder  than  by  anger 
and  religious  zeal,  or,  perhaps,  had 
only  obeyed  the  orders  of  some 
secret  chief,  determined  that  in 
future  they  would  guard  against 
such  excesses,  and  make  their 
attacks  in  organised  bodies  and  in 
better  order. 


THE  FATE  OF  COUNTS  EGMONT  AND  HORN 


(Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,) 
a.d.  1567. 


On  the  night  of  the  8th  Septemher, 
Egmont  received  another  most  sig- 
nificative and  mysterious  warning. 
A  Spaniard,  apparently  an  officer 
of  rank,  came  secretly  into  his 
house,  and  urged  him  solemnly  to 
effect  his  escape  before  the  morrow. 
The  Countess,  who  related  the 
story  afterwards,  always  believed, 
without  being  certain,  that  the 
mysterious  visitor  was  Julian  Ro- 
mero, mare*chal-de-camp.  Egmont, 
however,  continued  as  blindly  con- 
fident as  before. 

On  the  following  day,  Septem- 
ber 9,  the  grand  prior,  Don  Fer- 
dinando,  gave  a  magnificent  dinner, 
to  which  Egmont  and  Horn,  to- 
gether with  Noircarmes,  the  Vis- 
count de  Ghent,  and  many  other 
noblemen,  were  invited.  The 
banquet  was  enlivened  by  the 
music  of  Alva's  own  military  band, 
which  the  duke  sent  to  entertain 
the  company.  At  three  o'clock  he 
sent  a  message,  begging  the  gentle- 
men, after  their  dinner  should  be 
concluded,  to  favour  him  with  their 
company  at  his  house  (the  maison 
de  Jassy),  as  he  wished  to  consult 


them  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
citadel,  which  he  proposed  erecting 
at  Antwerp. 

At  this  moment  the  grand  prior, 
who  was  seated  next  to  Egmont, 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Leave  this 
place,  Signor  Count,  instantly  ; 
take  the  fleetest  horse  in  your 
stable,  and  make  your  escape  with- 
out a  moment's  delay."  Egmont, 
much  troubled,  and  remembering 
the  manifold  prophecies  and  ad- 
monitions which  he  had  passed  by 
unheeded,  rose  from  the  table  and 
went  into  the  next  room.  He 
was  followed  by  Noircarmes  and 
two  other  gentlemen,  who  had  ob- 
served his  agitation,  and  were 
curious  as  to  its  cause.  The  Count 
repeated  to  them  the  mysterious 
words  just  whispered  to  him  by 
the  grand  prior,  adding  that  he 
was  determined  to  take  the  advice 
without  a  moment's  delay.  u  Ha ! 
Count,"  exclaimed  Noircarmes, 
"  do  not  put  lightly  such  implicit 
confidence  in  this  stranger,  who  is 
counselling  you  to  your  destruc- 
tion? What  will  the  Duke  of 
Alva  and  all  the  Spaniards  say  of 
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such  a  precipitate  flight?  Will 
they  not  say  that  your  excellency 
had  fled  from  the  consciousness  of 
guilt  ?  Will  not  your  escape  be 
construed  into  a  confession  of  high 
treason  1 n 

If  these  words  were  really  spok- 
en by  Noircarmes,  and  that  they 
were  so  we  have  the  testimony  of 
a  Walloon  gentleman  in  constant 
communication  with  Egmont's 
friends,  and  with  the  whole  Catho- 
lic party,  they  furnish  another 
proof  of  the  malignant  and  cruel 
character  of  the  man.  The  advice 
fixed  for  ever  the  fate  of  the  vacil- 
lating Egmont.  He  had  risen  from 
the  table  determined  to  take  the 
advice  of  a  noble-minded  Spaniard, 
who  had  radventured  his  life  to 
save  his  friend.  He  now  returned 
in  obedience  to  the  counsel  of  a 
fellow-countryman,  a  Flemish 
noble,  to  treat  the  well-meant 
warning  with  indifference,  and  to 
seat  himself  again  at  the  last  ban- 
quet which  he  was  ever  to  grace 
with  his  presence. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  dinner  be- 
ing finished,  Horn  and  Egmont, 
accompanied  by  the  other  gentle- 
men, proceeded  to  the  "Jassy" 
house,  then  occupied  by  Alva,  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  pro- 
posed. They  were  received  by 
the  Duke  with  great  courtesy. 
The  engineer,  Pietro  Urbino, 
soon  appeared  and  laid  upon  the 
table  a  large  parchment  contain- 
ing the  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
citadel  to  be  erected  at  Antwerp. 
A  warm  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject soon  arose,  Egmont,  Horn, 
'^ircarmes,  and  others,  together 


with  the  engineers,  Urbino  and 
Pacheco,  all  taking  part  in  the  de- 
bate. After  a  short  time  the  Duke 
of  Alva  left  the  apartment,  on 
pretext  of  a  sudden  indisposition, 
leaving  the  company  still  warmly 
engaged  in  their  argument  The 
council  lasted  till  near  seven  in 
the  evening.  As  it  broke  up,  Don 
Sancho  d'Avila,  captain  of  the 
Duke's  guard,  requested  Egmont 
to  remain  for  a  moment  after  the 
rest,  as  he  had  a  communication 
to  make  to  him.  After  an  insig- 
nificant remark  or  two,  the  Span- 
ish officer,  as  soon  as  the  two  were 
alone,  requested  Egmont  to  sur- 
render his  sword.  The  Count, 
agitated,  and,  notwithstanding 
everything  which  had  gone  before, 
still  taken  by  surprise,  scarcely 
knew  what  reply  to  make.  Don 
Sancho  repeated  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  arrest  him,  and 
again  demanded  his  sword.  At 
the  same  moment  the  doors  of  the 
adjacent  apartment  were  opened, 
and  Egmont  saw  himself  surround- 
ed by  a  company  of  Spanish  mus- 
queteers  and  halberd  men.  Find- 
ing himself  thus  entrapped,  he 
gave  up  his  sword,  saying  bitterly, 
as  he  did  so,  that  it  had  at  least 
rendered  some  service  to  the  king 
in  times  which  were  past  He 
was  then  conducted  to  a  chamber 
in  the  upper  storey  of  the  house, 
where  h£  tempo^r  prison  Lad 
been  arranged.  The  windows  were 
barricaded,  the  daylight  excluded, 
the  whole  apartment  hung  with 
black.  Here  he  remained  four- 
teen days  (from  the  9  th  to  23d 
September).     During  this  period, 
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he  was  allowed  no  communication 
with  his  friends.  His  room  was 
lighted  day  and  night  with  candles, 
and  he  was  served  in  strict  silence 
by  Spanish  attendants,  and  guard- 
ed by  Spanish  soldiers.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  watch  drew  his  curtain 
every  midnight,  and  aroused  him 
from  sleep  that  he  might  be  iden- 
tified by  the  relieving  officer. 

Count  Horn  was  arrested  upon 
the  same  occasion  by  Captain 
Salinas,  as  he  was  proceeding 
through  the  courtyard  of  the 
house,  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  council.  He  was  confined  in 
another  chamber  of  the  mansion, 
and  met  with  a  precisely  similar 
treatment  to  that  experienced  by 
Egniont,  Upon  the  23d  Septem- 
ber both  were  removed  under  a 
strong  guard  to  the  castle  of 
Ghent.     *     *     *     * 

On  the  3d,  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn  were  brought  in  a  carriage 
from  Ghent  to  Brussels,  guarded 
by  ten  companies  of  infantry  and 
one  of  cavalry.  They  were  then 
lodged  in  the  "  Brood-hiris,"  oppo- 
site the  town  hall,  on  the  great 
square  of  Brussels.  On  the  4th, 
Alva  having,  as  he  solemnly  de- 
clared before  God  and  the  world, 
examined  thoroughly  the  mass  of 
documents  appertaining  to  those 
two  great  prosecutions,  which  had 
only  been  closed  three  days  before, 
pronounced  sentence  against  the 
illustrious  prisoners.  These  docu- 
ments of  iniquity,  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  Duke,  were  sent  to 
the  Blood-Council,  where  they 
were  read  by  Secretary  Praets. 
The  signature  of  Philip  was  not 


wanting,  for,  as  already  stated,  the 
sentences  had  been  drawn  upon 
blanks  signed  by  the  monarch,  of 
which  the  viceroy  had  brought  a 
whole  trunkful  from  Spain.  The 
sentence  against  Egmont  declared 
very  briefly  that  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
having  read  all  the  papers  and  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  had  found  the 
Count  guilty  of  high  treason.  It  was 
proved  that  Egmont  had  united 
with  the  confederates  ;  that  he 
had  been  a  party  to  the  accursed 
conspiracy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
that  he  had  taken  the  rebel  nobles 
under  his  protection,  and  that  he 
had  betrayed  the  Government  and 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  by  his 
conduct  in  Flanders.  Therefore 
the  duke  condemned  him  to  be 
executed  by  the  sword  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  decreed  that  his 
head  should  be  placed  on  high  in 
a  public  place,  there  to  remain  until 
the  duke  should  otherwise  direct. 
The  sentence  against  Count  Horn 
was  similar  in  language  and  pur- 
port. 

That  afternoon  the  Duke  sent 
for  the  Bishop  of  Ypres.  The 
prelate  arrived  at  dusk.  As  soon 
as  he  presented  himself,  Alva  in- 
formed him  of  the  sentence  which 
had  just  been  pronounced,  and 
ordered  him  to  convey  the  intel- 
ligence to  the  prisoners.  He  far- 
ther charged  him  with  the  duty 
of  shriving  the  victims,  and  pre- 
paring their  souls  for  death.  The 
Bishop  fell  on  his  knees,  aghast  at 
the  terrible  decree.  He  implored 
the  Governor-General  to  have 
mercy  upon  the  two  unfortunate 
nobles.     If  their  lives  could  not 
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be  spared,  he  prayed  him  at  any 
rate  to  grant  delay.  With  tears 
and  earnest  supplications  the  pre- 
late endeavoured  to  avert  or  to 
postpone  the  doom  which  had 
been  pronounced.  It  was  in  vain. 
The  sentence,  inflexible  as  destiny, 
had  been  long  before  ordained. 
Its  execution  had  been  but  hasten- 
ed by  the  temporary  triumph 
of  rebellion  in  Friesland.  Alva 
told  the  Bishop  roughly  that  he 
had  not  been  summoned  to  give 
advice.  Delay  or  pardon  was 
alike  impossible.  He  was  to  act 
as  confessor  to  the  criminals,  not 
as  councillor  to  the  viceroy.  The 
bishop,  thus  rebuked,  withdrew  to 
accomplish  his  melancholy  mission. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  same  evening, 
the  miserable  Countess  of  Egmont 
had  been  appalled  by  rumours, 
too  vague  for  belief,  too  terrible  to 
be  slighted.  She  was  in  the  cham- 
ber of  Countess  Aremberg,  with 
whom  she  had  come  to  condole  for 
the  death  of  the  Count,  when  the 
order  for  the  immediate  execution 
of  her  own  husband  was  announced 
to  her.  She  hastened  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Governor-General. 
The  Princess  Palatine,  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  emperors,  remem- 
bered only  that  she  was  a  wife  and 
a  mother.  She  fell  at  the  feet  of 
the  man  who  controlled  the  fate  of 
her  husband,  and  implored  his 
mercy  in  humble  and  submissive 
terms.  The  Duke,  with  calm  and 
almost  incredible  irony,  reassured 
the  countess  by  the  information 
that,  on  the  morrow,  her  husband 
was  certainly  to  be  released.  With 
this  ambiguous  phrase,  worthy  the 


paltering  oracles  of  antiquity,  the 
wretched  woman  was  obliged  to 
withdraw.  Too  soon  afterward  the 
horrible  truth  of  the  words  was 
revealed  to  her — words  of  doom, 
which  she  had  mistaken  for  con- 
solation. 

An  hour  before  midnight  the 
Bishop  of  Ypres  reached  Egmont's 
prison.  The  count  was  confined 
in  a  chamber  on  the  second  storey 
of  the  Brood-huis,  the  mansion  of 
the  cross-bowmen's  guild,  in  that 
corner  of  the  building  which  rests 
on  a  narrow  street  running  back 
from  the  great  square.  He  was 
aroused  from  his  sleep  by  the  ap- 
proach of  his  visitor.  Unable  to 
speak,  but  indicating  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  features  the  occur- 
rence of  a  great  misfortune,  the 
bishop,  soon  after  his  entrance, 
placed  the  paper  given  to  him  by 
Alva  in  Egmont's  hands.  The 
unfortunate  noble  thus  sudden- 
ly received  the  information  that 
his  death-sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced, and  that  its  execution 
was  fixed  for  the  next  morning. 
He  read  the  paper  through  with- 
out flinching,  and  expressed  aston- 
ishment rather  than  dismay  at  its 
tidings.  Exceedingly  sanguine  by 
nature,  he  had  never  believed, 
even  after  his  nine  months'  im- 
prisonment, in  a  fatal  termination 
to  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was 
involved.  He  was  now  startled  both 
at  the  sudden  condemnation  which 
had  followed  his  lingering  trial, 
and  at  the  speed  with  which  his 
death  was  to  fulfil  the  sentence. 
He  asked  the  bishop,  with  many 
expressions  of  amazement,  whether 
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pardon  was  impossible  ;  whether 
delay  at  least  might  not  be  ob- 
tained ?  The  prelate  answered  by 
a  faithful  narrative  of  the  conver- 
sation which  had  just  occurred  be- 
tween Alva  and  himself.  Egmont, 
thtis  convinced  of  his  inevitable 
doom,  then  observed  to  his  com- 
panion, with  exquisite  courtesy, 
that,  since  he  was  to  die,  he  ren- 
dered thanks  both  to  God  and  to 
the  Duke  that  his  last  moments 
were  to  be  consoled  by  so  excel- 
lent a  father  confessor. 

Afterwards,  with  a  natural  burst 
of  indignation,  he  exclaimed  that 
it  was  indeed  a  cruel  and  unjust 
sentence.  He  protested  that  he 
had  never  in  his  whole  life  wrong- 
ed his  Majesty  ;  certainly  never 
so  deeply  as  to  deserve  such  a  pun- 
ishment. All  that  he  had  done 
had  been  with  loyal  intentions. 
The  king's  true  interest  had  been 
his  constant  aim.  Nevertheless, 
if  he  had  fallen  into  error,  he 
prayed  to  God  that  his  death 
might  wipe  away  his  misdeeds, 
and  that  his  name  might  not  be 
dishonoured,  nor  his  children 
brought  to  shame.  His  beloved 
wife  and  innocent  children  were 
to  endure  misery  enough  by  his 
death  and  the  confiscation  of  his 
estates.  It  was  at  least  due  to  his 
long  services  that  they  should  be 
spared  further  suffering.  He  then 
asked  his  father  confessor  what 
advice  he  had  to  give  touching  his 
present  conduct.  The  bishop  re- 
plied by  an  exhortation,  that  he 
should  turn  himself  to  God  ;  that 
he  should  withdraw  his  thoughts 
entirely  from  all  earthly  interests, 


and  prepare  himself  for  the  world 
beyond  the  grave.  He  accepted 
the  advice,  and  kneeling  before 
the  bishop,  confessed  himself  He 
then  asked  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment, which  the  bishop  adminis- 
tered, after  the  customary  mass. 
Egmont  asked  what  prayer  would 
be  most  appropriate  at  the  hour  of 
execution.  His  confessor  replied 
that  there  was  none  more  befitting 
than  the  one  which  Jesus  had 
taught  his  disciples — "  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven." 

Some  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  the  Count  again  expressed 
his  gratitude  that  his  parting  soul 
had  been  soothed  by  these  pious 
and  friendly  offices.  By  a  revulsion 
of  feeling,  he  then  bewailed  again 
the  sad  fate  of  his  wife  and  of  his 
young  children.  The  bishop  en- 
treated him  anew  to  withdraw  his 
mind  from  such  harrowing  reflec- 
tions, and  to  give  himself  entirely 
to  God.  Overwhelmed  with  grief, 
Egmont  exclaimed  with  natural 
and  simple  pathos — "  Alas  !  how 
miserable  and  frail  is  our  nature, 
that  when  we  should  think  of  God 
only,  we  are  unable  to  shut  out 
the  images  of  wife  and  children.11 

Recovering  from  his  emotion, 
and  having  yet  much  time,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  with  perfect  self- 
possession  two  letters,  one  to 
Philip  and  one  to  Alva.  The 
celebrated  letter  to  the  king  was 
as  follows : — 

"Sire, — I  have  learned,  this 
evening,  the  sentence  which  your 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  pro- 
nounce upon  me.    Although  I  have 
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never  had  a  thought,  and  believe 
never  to  have  done  a  deed,  which 
could  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  your 
Majesty's  person  or  service,  or  to 
the  detriment  of  our  true  ancient 
and  Catholic  religion,  nevertheless 
I  take  patience  to  bear  that  which 
it  has  pleased  the  good  God  to 
send.  If,  during  these  troubles  in 
the  Netherlands,  I  have  done  or 
permitted  aught  which  had  a  dif- 
ferent appearance,  it  has  been  with 
the  true  and  good  intent  to  serve 
Qod  and  your  Majesty,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  times.  Therefore, 
I  pray  your  Majesty  to  forgive  me, 
and  to  have  compassion  on  my 
poor  wife,  my  children,  and  my 
servants,  having  regard  to  my 
past  services.  In  which  hope  I 
now  commend  myself  to  the  mercy 
of  God. 

u  From  Brussels, 
"  Ready  to  die,  this  5th  June  1568. 
"  Your  Majesty's  very  humble  and 
loyal  vassal  and  servant, 

"  Lamobal  d'Egmont." 

Having  thus  kissed  the  mur- 
derous hand  which  smote  him,  he 
handed  the  letter,  stamped  rather 
with  superfluous  loyalty  than  with 
Christian  forgiveness,  to  the  bishop, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  for- 
ward it  to  its  destination,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  his  own 
hand.  This  duty  the  bishop  sol- 
emnly promised  to  fulfil. 

Facing  all  the  details  of  his  ex- 
ecution with  the  fortitude  which 
belonged  to  his  character,  he  now 
took  counsel  with  his  confessor  as 
to  the  language  proper  for  him  to 
hold  from  the  scaffold  to  the  as- 


sembled people.  The  bishop,  how- 
ever, strongly  dissuaded,  him  from 
addressing  the  multitude  at  all. 
The  persons  farthest  removed, 
urged  the  priest,  would  not  hear 
the  words,  while  the  Spanish  troops 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  would 
not  understand  them.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  and 
of  dignity  for  him  to  be  silent, 
communing  only  with  his  God. 
The  Count  assented  to  this  reason- 
ing, and  abandoned  his  intention 
of  saying  a  few  farewell  words  to 
the  people,  by  many  of  whom  he 
believed  himself  tenderly  beloved. 
He  now  made  many  preparations 
for  the  morrow,  in  order  that  his 
thoughts,  in  the  last  moments, 
might  not  be  distracted  by  me- 
chanical details,  cutting  the  collar 
from  his  doublet  and  from  his 
shirt  with  his  own  hands,  in  order 
that  those  of  the  hangman  might 
have  no  excuse  for  contaminating 
his  person.  The  rest  of  the  night 
was  passed  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. 

Fewer  circumstances  concerning 
the  last  night  of  Count  Horn's  life 
have  been  preserved.  It  is,  how- 
ever, well  ascertained  that  the 
admiral  received  the  sudden  news 
of  his  condemnation  with  absolute 
composure.  He  was  assisted  at 
his  devotional  exercises  in  prison 
by  the  curate  of  La  Chapelle. 

During  the  night,  the  necessary 
preparations  for  the  morning 
tragedy  had  been  made  in  the 
great  square  of  Brussels.  It  was 
the  intention  of  government  to 
strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
people   by  the  exhibition  of  an 
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impressive  and  appalling  spectacle. 
The  absolute  and  irresponsible 
destiny  which  ruled  them  was  to 
be  made  manifest  by  the  immola- 
tion of  these  two  men,  so  elevated 
by  rank,  powerful  connection,  and 
distinguished  service. 

The  effect  would  be  heightened 
by  the  character  of  the  locality 
where  the  gloomy  show  was  to  be 
presented.  The  great  square  of 
Brussels  had  always  a  striking  and 
theatrical  aspect  The  splendid 
Hotel  de  Ville,  with  its  daring 
spire  and  elaborate  front,  orna- 
mented one  side  of  the  place ; 
directly  opposite  was  the  graceful 
but  incoherent  facade  of  the  Brood- 
huis,  now  the  last  earthly  resting- 
place  of  the  two  distinguished 
victims,  while  grouped  around 
these  principal  buildings  rose  the 
fantastic  palaces  of  the  Archers, 
Mariners,  and  of  other  guilds,  with 
their  festooned  walls  and  toppling 
gables  bedizened  profusely  with 
emblems,  statues,  and  quaint  de- 
corations. The  place  had  been 
alike  the  scene  of  many  a  brilliant 
tournament  and  of  many  a  bloody 
execution.  Gallant  knights  had 
contended  within  its  precincts, 
while  bright  eyes  rained  influence 
from  all  those  picturesque  bal- 
conies and  decorated  windows. 
Martyrs  to  religious  and  to  politi- 
cal liberty  had  upon  the  same 
spot  endured  agonies  which  might 
have  roused  every  stone  of  its 
pavement  to  mutiny  or  softened 
them  to  pity.  Here  Egmont  him- 
self, in  happier  days,  had  often 
borne  away  the  prize  of  skill  or  of 
valour,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye  ; 


and  hence,  almost  in  the  noon  of  a 
life  illustrated  by  many  brilliant 
actions,  he  was  to  be  sent,  by  the 
hand  of  tyranny,  to  his  great  ac- 
count 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
June,  three  thousand  Spanish 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  around  a  scaffold,  which  had 
been  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
square.  Upon  this  scaffold,  which 
was  covered  with  black  cloth,  were 
placed  two  velvet  cushions,  two 
iron  spikes,  and  a  small  table. 
Upon  the  table  was  a  silver  cruci- 
fix. The  provost-marshal,  Spelle, 
sat  on  horseback  below,  with  his 
red  wand  in  his  hand,  little  dream- 
ing that  for  him  a  darker  doom 
was  reserved  than  that  of  which 
he  was  now  the  minister.  The 
executioner  was  concealed  beneath 
the  draperies  of  the  scaffold. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  a  company  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  led  by  Julian 
Romero  and  Captain  Salinas, 
arrived  at  Egmonfs  chamber. 
The  Count  was  ready  for  them. 
They  were  about  to  bind  his  hands, 
but  he  warmly  protested  against 
the  indignity,  and,  opening  the 
folds  of  his  robe,  showed  them 
that  he  had  himself  shorn  off  his 
collars,  and  made  preparations  for 
his  death.  His  request  was  granted. 
Egmont,  with  the  bishop  at  his 
side,  then  walked  with  a  steady 
step  the  short  distance  which 
separated  him  from  the  place  of 
execution.  Julian  Romero  and 
the  guard  followed  him.  On  his 
way,  he  read  aloud  the  fifty-first 
Psalm :  "  Hear  my  cry,  O  God, 
and  give  ear  unto  my  prayer ! " 
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He  seemed  to  have  selected  these 
scriptural  passages  as  a  proof  that, 
notwithstanding  the  machinations 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  cruel 
punishment  to  which  they  had  led 
him,  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  was 
as  deeply  rooted  and  as  religious 
a  sentiment  in  his  bosom  as  devo- 
tion to  his  God.  "  Thou  wilt 
prolong  the  king's  life  ;  and  his 
years  as  many  generations.  He 
shall  abide  before  God  for  ever ! 
O  prepare  mercy  and  truth  which 
may  preserve  him."  Such  was 
the  prayer  of  the  condemned 
traitor  on  his  way  to  the  block. 

Having  ascended  the  scaffold, 
he  walked  across  it  twice  or  thrice. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  tabard  or 
robe  of  red  damask,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  short  black  mantle, 
embroidered  in  gold.  He  had  a 
black  silk  hat,  with  black  and 
white  plumes,  on  his  head,  and 
held  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 
As  he  strode  to  and  fro,  he  ex- 
pressed a  bitter  regret  that  he  had 
not  been  permitted  to  die,  sword 
in  hand,  fighting  for  his  country 
and  his  king.  Sanguine  to  the 
last,  he  passionately  asked  Romero, 
whether  the  sentence  was  really 
irrevocable,  whether  a  pardon  was 
not  even  then  to  be  granted.  The 
marshal  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
murmuring  a  negative  reply. 
Upon  this,  Egmont  gnashed  his 
teeth  together,  rather  in  rage  than 
despair.  Shortly  afterward,  com- 
manding himself  again,  he  threw 
aside  his  robe  and  mantle,  and 
took  the  badge  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  from  his  neck.  Kneeling 
then  upon  one  of  the  cushions,  he 


said  the  Lord's  Prayer  aloud,  and 
requested  the  bishop,  who  knelt 
at  his  side,  to  repeat  it  thrice. 
After  this,  the  prelate  gave  him 
the  silver  crucifix  to  kiss,  and  then 
pronounced  his  blessing  upon  him. 
This  done,  the  count  rose  again  to 
his  feet,  laid  aside  his  hat  and 
handkerchief,  knelt  again  upon  the 
cushion,  drew  a  little  cap  over  his 
eyes,  and,  folding  his  hands  to- 
gether, cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit"  The  executioner  then 
suddenly  appeared,  and  severed 
his  head  from  his  shoulders  at  a 
single  blow. 

A  moment  of  shuddering 
silence  succeeded  the  stroke.  The 
whole  vast  assembly  seemed  to 
have  felt  it  in  their  own  hearts. 
Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  even  of 
the  Spanish  soldiery,  for  they 
knew  and  honoured  Egmont  as  a 
valiant  general  The  French  am- 
bassador, Mondoucet,  looking  upon 
the  scene  from  a  secret  place, 
whispered  that  he  had  now  seen 
the  head  fall  before  which.  France 
had  twice  trembled.  Tears  were 
even  seen  upon  the  iron  cheek  of 
Alva,  as,  from  a  window  in  a 
house  directly  opposite  the  scaf- 
fold, he  looked  out  upon  the 
scene. 

A  dark  cloth  was  now  quickly 
thrown  over  the  body  and  the 
blood,  and,  within  a  few  minutes, 
the  admiral  was  seen  advancing 
through  the  crowd.  His  bald 
head  was  uncovered,  his  hands 
were  unbound.  He  calmly  saluted 
such  of  his  acquaintances  as  he 
chanced   to    recognise   upon    his 
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path.       Under     a    black    cloak, 
which  he  threw  off  when  he  had 
ascended  the  scaffold,  he  wore  a 
plain,  dark  doublet,  and  he  did 
not,  like   Egmont,  wear  the  in- 
signia of  the  Fleece.     Casting  his 
eyes  npon  the  corpse,  which  lay 
covered  with  the  dark  cloth,  he 
asked  if  it  were  the  body  of  Eg- 
mont     Being  answered    in   the 
affirmative,   he   muttered    a  few 
words  in  Spanish,  which  were  not 
distinctly  audible.     His  attention 
was  next  caught  by  the  sight  of 
his  own  coat    of  arms  reversed, 
and  he  expressed  anger   at  this 
indignity  to  his  escutcheon,  pro- 
testing that  he  had  not  deserved 
the  insult.     He  then  spoke  a  few 
words  to  the  crowd  below,  wishing 
them  happiness,  and  begging  them 
to  pray  for  his  souL     He  did  not 
kiss  the   crucifix,  but  he   knelt 
npon  the  scaffold  to  pray,  and  was 
assisted  in  his  devotions  by  the 
Bishop  of    Ypres.      When  they 
were  concluded,  he  rose  again  to 
his  feet.     Then  drawing  a  Milan 
cap  completely  over  his  face,  and 
uttering,  in  Latin,  the  same  invo- 
cation which  Egmont  had  used,  he 
submitted  his  neck  to  the  stroke. 

Egmont  had  obtained,  as  a  last 
favour,  that  his  execution  should 
precede  that  of  his  friend.  Deem- 
ing himself  in  part  to  blame  for 
Horn's  re-appearance  in  Brussels 
after  the  arrival  of  Alva,  and  for 
his  death,  which  was  the  result, 
he  wished  to  be  spared  the  pang 
of  seeing  him  dead.  Gemma 
Frisius,  the  astrologer,  who  had 
cast  the  horoscope  of  Count  Horn 
at  his  birth,  had  come  to  him  in 
L 


the  most  solemn  manner  to  warn 
him  against  visiting  Brussels. 
The  count  had  answered  stoutly 
that  he  placed  his  trust  in  God, 
and  that,  moreover,  his  friend 
Egmont  was  going  thither  also, 
who  had  engaged  that  no  worse 
fate  should  befall  the  one  of  them 
than  the  other. 

The  heads  of  both  sufferers 
were  now  exposed  for  two  hours 
upon  the  iron  stakes.  Their 
bodies,  placed  in  coffins,  remained 
during  the  same  interval  upon  the 
scaffold.  Meantime,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  the  troops,  the 
populace  could  not  be  restrained 
from  tears  and  from  execrations. 
Many  crowded  about  the  scaffold, 
and  dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in 
the  blood,  to  be  preserved  after- 
wards as  memorials  of  the  crime, 
and  as  ensigns  of  revenge. 

The    bodies    were     afterwards 
delivered    to    their    friends.      A 
stately  procession   of  the  guilds, 
accompanied    by    many    of    the 
clergy,  conveyed  their  coffins  to 
the  church  of  St  Gudule.     Thence 
the  body  of  Egmont  was  carried 
to  the   convent   of  Saint   Clara, 
near  the  old  Brussels  gate,  where 
it  was  embalmed.    His  escutcheon 
and  banners  were  hung  upon  the 
outward  wall  of  his  residence  by 
order  of  the  countess.     By  com- 
mand of  Alva  they  were  immedi- 
ately  torn   down.      His  remains 
were  afterwards  conveyed  to  his 
city    of    Sottegem,   in    Flanders, 
where  they  were  interred.     Count 
Horn  was  entombed  at  Kempen. 
The   bodies   had    been    removed 
from  the  scaffold  at  two  o'clock. 
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The  heads  remained  exposed  be- 
tween burning  torches  for  two 
hours  longer.  They  were  then 
taken  down,  enclosed  in  boxes, 
and,  as  it  was  generally  supposed, 
despatched  to  Madrid.  The  king 
was  thus  enabled  to  look  upon  the 
dead  faces  of  his  victims  without 
the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  the 
provinces.     *       *       *       * 

The  hatred  for  Alva,  which 
sprang  from  the  graves  of  these 
illustrious  victims,  waxed  daily 
more  intense.  "  Like  things  of 
another  world,"  wrote  Hoogstraa- 
ten,  "  seem  the  cries,  lamentations, 
and  just  compassion  which  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Brussels,  noble 
or  ignoble,  feel  for  such  barbarous 
tyranny,  while  this  Nero  of  an 
Alva  is  boasting  that  he  will  do 
the  same  to  all  whom  he  lays  his 
hands  upon."  No  man  believed 
that  the  two  nobles  had  committed 
a  crime,  and  many  were  even  dis- 
posed to  acquit  Philip  of  his  share 
in  the  judicial  murder.  The  people 
ascribed  the  execution  solely  to 
the  personal  jealousy  of  the  Duke. 
They  discoursed  to  each  other  not 
only  of  the  envy  with  which  the 
governor-general  had  always  re- 
garded the  military  triumphs  of 
his  rival,  but  related  that  Egmont 
had  at  different  times  won  large 
sums  of  Alva  at  games  of  hazard, 
and  that  he  had,  moreover,  on 
several  occasions,  carried  off  the 
prize  from  the  duke  in  shooting 
at  the  popinjay.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all  these  absurd  rumours, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Philip  and 
Alva  must  share  equally  in  the 
guilt  of  the  transaction,  and  that 


the  u  chastisement "  had  been 
arranged  before  Alva  had. departed 
from  Spain. 

The  Countess  Egmont  remained 
at  the  convent  of  Cambre  with  her 
eleven  children,  plunged  in  misery 
and  in  poverty.  The  duke  wrote 
to  Philip,  that  he  doubted  if  there 
were  so  wretched  a  family  in  the 
world.  He  at  the  same  time  con- 
gratulated his  sovereign  on  the 
certainty,  that  the  more  intense 
the  effects,  the  more  fruitful  would 
be  the  example  of  this  great  exe- 
cution. He  stated  that  the 
countess  was  considered  a  most 
saintly  woman,  and  that  there  had 
been  scarcely  a  night  in  which, 
attended  by  her  daughters,  she 
had  not  gone  forth  barefooted  to 
offer  up  prayers  for  her  husband 
in  every  church  within  the  city. 
He  added  that  it  was  doubtful 
whether  they  had  money  enough 
to  buy  themselves  a  supper  that 
very  night,  and  he  begged  the 
king  to  allow  them  the  means  of 
supporting  life.  He  advised  that 
the  countess  should  be  placed 
without  delay  in  a  Spanish  con- 
vent, where  her  daughters  might 
at  once  take  the  veil,  assuring  his 
majesty  that  her  dower  was  entire- 
ly inadequate  to  her  support. 
Thus  humanely  recommending  his 
sovereign  to  bestow  an  alms  on 
the  family  which  his  own  hand 
had  reduced  from  a  princely 
station  to  beggary,  the  viceroy 
proceeded  to  detail  the  recent 
events  in  Friesland,  together  with 
the  measures  which  he  was  about 
taking  to  avenge  the  defeat  and 
I  death  of  Count  Aremberg. 
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h  some  proofs,  forged  or  real, 
ler  hand  tbat  he  was  in  per- 
il danger,  the  queen-mother 
ented    herself     to    her    son. 

told  him  that  at  the  moment 
;  he  was  speaking  the  Hu- 
Qots  were  arming.  Sixteen 
isand  of  them  intended  to  as- 
ble  in  the  morning,  seize  the 
ice,  destroy  herself,  the  Duke 
^njou,  and  the  Catholic  noble- 
l,  and  carry  off  Charles.  The 
spiracy,  she  said,  extended 
ough   France.     The   chiefs   of 

congregations  were  waiting  for 
signal  from  Coligny  to  rise  in 
>ry  province  and  town.  The 
tholics  had  discovered  the  plot, 
1  did  not  mean  to  sit  still  and 
murdered.     If  the  king  refused 

act  with  them,  they  would 
Dose  another  leader  ;  and  what- 
er  happened,  he  would  be  him- 
f  destroyed. 

Unable  to  say  that  the  story 
nld  not  be  true,  Charles  looked 
luiringly  at  Tavannes  and  De 
ivers,  and  they  both  confirmed 
3  queen-mother's  words.  Shak- 
i  his  incredulity  with  reminders 


of  Amboise  and  Meaux,  Catherine 
went  on  to  say  that  one  man  was 
the  cause  of  all  the  troubles  in  the 
realm.  The  admiral  aspired  to 
rule  all  France,  and  she  ad- 
mitted, with  Anjou  and  the  Guises, 
had  conspired  to  kill  him  to  save 
the  king  and  the  country.  She 
dropped  all  disguise.  The  king, 
she  said,  must  now  assist  them,  or 
all  would  be  lost.  The  first  blow 
had  failed,  but  it  must  be  repeated 
at  once.  The  admiral,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Huguenot  leaders,  must 
die. 

A  grown  man,  in  the  possession 
of  his  senses,  would  have  suspect- 
ed the  story  from  the  proposal 
with  which  it  ended.  Had  there 
been  truth  in  it,  the  hands  which 
could  murder  could  arrest ;  the 
conspirators  could  be  taken  in  their 
beds,  and,  if  found  guilty,  could 
be  legally  punished.  It  was  easy 
to  say,  however,  that  the  Hugue- 
nots were  present  in  such  force 
that  the  only  safety  was  in  sur- 
prise. Charles  was  a  weak  pas- 
sionate boy,  alone  in  the  dark 
conclave  of  iniquity.     He  stormed, 
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raved,  wept,  implored,  spoke  of  his 
honour,  his  plighted  word  ;  swore 
at  one  moment  that  the  admiral 
should  not  be  touched,  then  pray- 
ed them  to  try  other  means.  But, 
clear,  cold,  and  venomous,  Cathe- 
rine told  him  it  was  too  late.  If 
there  was  a  judicial  inquiry,  the 
Guises  would  shield  themselves  by 
telling  all  that  they  knew.  They 
would  betray  her ;  they  would 
betray  his  brother  ;  and,  fairly  or 
unfairly,  they  would  not  spare 
himself.  He  might  protest  his 
innocence,  but  the  world  would 
not  believe  him.  For  an  hour 
and  a  half  the  king  continued  to 
struggle. 

"You  refuse,  then,"  Catherine 
said  at  last.  "  If  it  be  so,  your 
mother  and  your  brother  must  care 
for  themselves.  Permit  us  to  go." 
The  king  scowled  at  her.  "  Is  it 
that  you  are  afraid,  sire?"  she 
hissed  in  his  ear.  ll  By  God's 
death,"  he  cried,  springing  to  his 
feet,  "  since  you  will  kill  the  ad- 
miral, kill  them  all.  Kill  all  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  that  none 
may  be  left  to  reproach  me. 
Mort  Dieu  !     Kill  them  all  ! " 

He  dashed  out  of  the  cabinet. 
A  list  of  those  who  were  to  die 
was  instantly  drawn  up.  Navarre 
and  Conde*  were  first  included  ; 
but  Catherine  prudently  reflected 
that  to  kill  the  Bourbons  would 
make  the  Guises  too  strong.  Five 
or  six  names  were  added  to  the 
admiral's,  and  these  Catherine 
afterwards  asserted  were  all  that 
it  was  intended  should  suffer, 
"^ven  she  herself,  perhaps,  was 
prepared  for  the  horrors  that 


would  follow  when  the  mob  were 
let  loose  upon  their  prey. 

Night  had  now  fallen.  Guise 
and  Aumale  were  still  lurking  in 
the  city,  and  came  with  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier  at  Catherine's  sum- 
mons. The  persons  who  were  to 
be  killed  were  in  different  parts 
of  the  town.  Each  took  charge  of 
a  district.  Montpensier  promised 
to  see  to  the  palace ;  Guise  and 
his  uncle  undertook  the  admiral ; 
and  below  these,  the  word  went 
out  to  the  leaders  of  the  already- 
organised  sections,  who  had  been 
disappointed  once,  but  whose  hour 
was  now  come.  The  Catholics 
were  to  recognise  one  another  in 
the  confusion  by  a  white  hand- 
kerchief on  the  left  arm  and  a 
white  cross  in  their  caps.  The 
royal  guard,  Catholics  to  a  man, 
were  instruments  ready  made  for 
the  work.  Guise  assembled  the 
officers ;  he  told  them  that  the 
Huguenots  were  preparing  to  rise, 
and  that  the  king  had  ordered 
their  instant  punishment.  The 
officers  asked  no  questions,  and 
desired  no  better  service.  The 
business  was  to  begin  at  dawn, 
The  signal  would  be  the  tolling  of 
the  great  bell  at  the  Palace  of 
Justice,  and  the  first  death  was  to 
be  Coligny's.  The  soldiers  stole 
to  their  posts.  Twelve  hundred 
lay  along  the  Seine,  between  the 
river  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
other  companies  watched  at  the 
Louvre.  As  the  darkness  waned, 
the  queen-mother  went  down  to 
the  gate.  The  stillness  of  the 
dawn  was  broken  by  an  accidental 
pistol-shot.     Her  heart  sank!  and 
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she  sent  off  a  messenger  to  tell 
Guise  to  pause.  But  it  was  too 
late.  A  minute  later  the  bell 
boomed  out,  and  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  had  commenced. 

The  admiral  was  feverish  with 
his  wounds,  and  had  not  slept. 
The  surgeon  and  a  Huguenot 
minister,  named  Malin,  had  passed 
the  night  with  him.  At  the  first 
sounds  he  imagined  that  there  was 
an  emeute  of  the  Catholics  at  the 
court ;  but  the  crash  of  his  own 
gate,  and  shots  and  shrieks  in  the 
court  below  the  window  told  him 
that,  whatever  was  the  cause,  his 
own  life  was  in  danger.  He  sat 
up  in  his  bed.  "  M.  Malin,"  he 
said,  "  pray  for  me  ;  I  have  long 
expected  this."  Some  of  his  at- 
tendants rushed  half-dressed  into 
the  room.  "Gentlemen,  save 
yourselves,"  he  said  to  them  ; . a  1 
commend  my  soul  to  my  Saviour." 
They  scattered,  escaping  or  trying 
to  escape  by  the  roofs  and  bal- 
conies ;  a  German  servant  alone 
remained  with  him.  The  door 
was  burst  open  immediately  after, 
and  the  officer  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  house,  a  Bohemian  servant 
of  Guise,  and  a  renegade  Huguenot 
soldier,  rushed  in  with  drawn 
swords. 

"  Are  you  the  admiral  ? "  the 
Bohemian  cried. 

"  I  am,"  replied  Coligny  ;  "  and, 
young  man,  you  should  respect  my 
age  and  my  wounds ;  but  the  term 
of  my  life  does  not  rest  in  the  plea- 
sure of  such  as  thou." 

The  Bohemian,  with  a  curse, 
stabbed  him  in  the  breast,  and 
struck   him    again  on  the  head. 


The  window  was  open,  "Is  it 
done  ? "  cried  Guise  from  the  court 
below,  "is  it  done?  Fling  him 
out,  that  we  may  see  him."  Still 
breathing,  the  admiral  was  hurled 
upon  the  pavement.  The  Bastard 
of  Angouleme  wiped  the  blood 
from  his  face,  to  be  sure  of  his 
identity,  and  then  kicking  him  as 
he  lay,  shouted,  "  So  far  well. 
Courage,  my  brave  boys  1  now  for 
the  rest."  One  of  the  Due  de 
Kevers's  people  hacked  off  the 
head.  A  rope  was  knotted  about 
the  ankles,  and  the  corpse  was 
dragged  out  into  the  street  amidst 
the  howling  crowd  Teligny,  who 
was  in  the  adjoining  house,  had 
sprung  out  of  bed  at  the  first  dis- 
turbance, ran  down  into  the  court, 
and  climbed  by  a  ladder  to  the 
roof.  From  behind  a  parapet  he 
saw  his  father-in-law  murdered, 
and,  scrambling  on  the  tiles,  con- 
cealed himself  in  a  garret ;  but  he 
was  soon  tracked,  torn  from  his 
hiding-place,  and  thrown  upon  the 
stones  with  a  dagger  in  his  side. 
Rochefoucault  and  the  rest  of  the 
admiral's  friends,  who  lodged  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  disposed 
of  in  the  same  way,  and  so  com- 
plete was  the  surprise,  that  there 
was  not  the  most  faint  attempt  at 
resistance. 

Montpensier  had  been  no  less 
successful  in  the  Louvre.  The 
staircases  were  all  beset.  The 
retinues  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  the  prince  had  been  lodged  in 
the  palace  at  Charles's  particular 
desire.  Their  names  were  called 
over,  and  as  they  descended  un- 
armed into  the  quadrangle,  thev 
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were  hewn  in  pieces.  There,  in 
heaps,  they  fell  below  the  royal 
window  under  the  eyes  of  the 
miserable  king,  who  was  forced 
forward  between  his  mother  and 
his  brother,  that  he  might  be  seen 
as  the  accomplice  of  the  massacre. 
Most  of  the  victims  were  killed 
upon  the  spot.  Some  fled  wound- 
ed up  the  stairs,  and  were  slaugh- 
tered in  the  presence  of  the  prin- 
cesses. One  gentleman  rushed 
bleeding  into  the  apartment  of 
the  newly-married  Margaret,  clung 
to  her  dress,  and  was  hardly  saved 
by  her  intercession.  By  seven 
o'clock  the  work  which  Guise  and 
his  immediate  friends  had  under- 
taken was  finished,  with  but  one 
failure.  The  Count  Montgomery 
and  the  Vidame  of  Chartres  lodged 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
across  the  water,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  A  party  of  assassins 
had  been  sent  to  despatch  them, 
but  had  loitered  on  the  way  to  do 
some  private  murdering  on  their 
own  account.  When  the  news 
reached  Montgomery  that  Paris 
was  up,  he  supposed,  like  Coligny, 
that  the  Catholics  had  risen 
against  the  Court  He  ran  down 
the  river's  bank  with  a  handful  of 
men  behind  him,  opposite  the 
Tuileries,  intending  to  cross  to 
help  his  friends  ;  but  the  boats 
were  all  secured  on  the  .other  side. 
The  soldiers  shot  at  him  from 
under  the  palace.  It  was  said — 
it  rests  only  on  the  worthless 
authority  of  Brantome  —  that 
Charles  himself,  in  his  frenzy, 
snatched  a  gun  from  a  servant, 
and    fired   at   him    also.      Mont- 


gomery did  not  wait  for  further 
explanation.  He,  the  Vidame, 
and  a  few  others,  sprang  on  their 
horses,  rode  for  their  lives,  and 
escaped  to  England. 

The  mob,  meanwhile,  was  in 
full  enjoyment.  Long  possessed 
with  the  accursed  formulas  of  the 
priests,  they  believed  that  the 
enemies  of  God  were  given  into 
their  hands.  While  dukes  and 
lords  were  killing  at  the  Louvre, 
the  bands  of  the  sections  imitated 
them  with  more  than  success  ;  men, 
women,  and  even  children,  striv- 
ing which  should  be  the  first  in 
the  pious  work  of  murder.  All 
Catholic  Paris  was  at  the  business, 
and  every  Huguenot  household 
had  neighbours  to  know  and  de- 
nounce them.  Through  street  and 
lane  and  quay  and  causeway,  the 
air  rung  with  yells  and  curses, 
pistol-shots  and  crashing  windows ; 
the  roadways  were  strewed  with 
mangled  bodies,  the  doors  were 
blocked  by  the  dead  and  dying. 
From  garret,  closet,  roof,  or  stable, 
crouching  creatures  were  torn, 
shrieking  out,  and  stabbed  and 
hacked  at ;  boys  practised  their 
hands  by  strangling  babies  in 
their  cradles,  and  headless  bodies 
were  trailed  along  the  trottoirs. 
Caits  struggled  through  the  crowd 
carrying  the  dead  in  piles  to  the 
Seine,  which,  by  special  Provi- 
dence, was  that  morning  in  flood, 
to  assist  in  sweeping  heresy  away. 
Under  the  sanction  of  the  great 
cause,  lust,  avarice,  fear,  malice, 
and  revenge,  all  had  free  indul- 
gence, and  glutted  themselves  to 
nausea.     Even  the  distinctions  of 
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creed  itself  became  at  last  con- 
founded ;  and  every  man  or  wo- 
man who  had  a  quarrel  to  avenge, 
a  lawsuit  to  settle,  a  wife  or  hus- 
band grown  inconvenient,  or  a  pro- 
spective inheritance  if  obstacles 
could  be  removed,  found  a  ready 
road  to  the  object  of  their  desires. 

Towards  mid-day  some  of  the 
quieter  people  attempted  to  restore 
order.  A  party  of  the  town  police 
made  their  way  to  the  palace. 
Charles  caught  eagerly  at  their 
offers  of  service,  and  bade  them 
do  their  utmost  to  put  the  people 
down ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  soldiers,  maddened  with  plun- 
der and  blood,  could  not  be  brought 
to  assist,  and  without  them  nothing 
could  be  done.  All  that  afternoon 
and  night,  and  the  next  day  and 
the  day  after,  the  horrible  scenes 
continued,  till  the  flames  burnt 
down  at  last  for  want  of  fuel. 
The  number  who  perished  in 
Paris  was  computed  variously  at 
from  two  to  ten  thousand.  In 
this,  as  in  all  such  instances,  the 
lowest  estimate  is  probably  the 
nearest  to  the  truth. 

The  massacre  was  completed — 
completed  in  Paris  only,  as  it 
proved,  to  be  continued  elsewhere. 
It  was  assuming  a  form,  however, 
considerably  larger  than  anything 
which  the  contrivers  of  it  had 
contemplated ;  and  it  became  a 
question  what  explanation  of  such 
a  business  should  be  given  to  the 
world.  The  age  was  not  tender- 
hearted ;  but  a  scene  of  this  kind 
was  as  yet  unprecedented,  and 
transcended  far  the  worst  atrocities 
which  had  been  witnessed  in  the 


Netherlands.  The  opinion  of 
Europe  would  require  some  ac- 
count of  it,  and  the  court  at  firpt 
thonght  that  half  the  truth  might 
represent  the  whole.  On  the  24th, 
while  the  havoc  was  at  its  height, 
circulars  went  round  to  the  pro- 
vinces that  a  quarrel  had  broken 
out  between  the  houses  of  Gui«e 
and  Coligny;  that  the  admiral 
and  many  more  had  been  unfor- 
tunately killed,  and  that  the  kins 
himself  had  been  in  danger  through 
his  efforts  to  control  the  people. 
The  governors  of  the  different 
towns  were  commanded  to  repress 
at  once  any  symptoms  of  disorder 
which  might  show  themselves,  and 
particularly  to  allow  no  injury  to 
be  done  to  the  Huguenots.  Aumale 
and  Guise  had  gone  in  pursuit  of 
Montgomery,  and  at  the  moment 
were  not  in  Paris.  The  queen- 
mother  used  the  opportunity  to 
burden  them  with  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility. But  her  genius  had 
overshot  its  mark,  and  she  was  not 
to  escape  so  easily.  Guise  re- 
turned in  the  evening  to  find  the 
odium  cast  upon  himself  He  at 
once  insisted  that  the  circulars 
should  be  recalled.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  was  assembled,  and 
the  king  was  compelled  to  admit 
publicly  that  the  troops  had  re- 
ceived their  orders  from  himself. 
The  story  of  the  Huguenot  con- 
spiracy was  revived,  systematised, 
and  supported  by  pretended  con- 
fessions made  at  the  moment  of 
death  by  men  who  could  now  offer 
no  contradiction.  The  Protestants 
of  the  provinces,  finding  them- 
selves denounced  from  the  throne, 
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were  likely  instantly  to  take  arms 
to  defend  themselves.  Couriers 
were  therefore  dispatched  with 
second  orders  that  they  should  be 
dealt  with  as  they  had  been  dealt 
with  at  Paris  ;  and  at  Lyons,  Or- 
leans, Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Toulon, 
Meaux,  in  half  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  France,  the  bloody  drama 
was  played  once  again.  The  king, 
thrown  out  into  the  hideous  tor- 
rent of  blood,  became  drunk  with 
frenzy,  and  let  slaughter  have  its 
way,  till  even  Guise  himself 
affected  to  be  shocked,  and  inter- 
posed to  put  an  end  to  it ;  not, 
however,  till,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  times,  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren had  been  miserably  murdered. 

This  description  may  be  supple- 
mented by  the  account  given  by  Sully 
of  his  own  narrow  escape  on  this  occa- 
sion when  he  was  a  scholar  : — "  I  had 
gone  to  bed  betimes  in  the  evening, 
and  felt  myself  awakened  about  three 
hours  after  midnight  by  the  sound  of 
all  the  bells,  and  the  confused  cries  of 
the  populace.  My  governor,  St.  Julian, 
with  my  valet  de  chambre,  went,  hastily 
out  to  know  the  cause ;  and  I  never 
afterwards  heard  more  of  these  two 
men,  who,  without  doubt,  were  among 
the  first  that  were  sacrificed  to  the 
public  fury.  I  continued  alone  in  my 
chamber  dressing  myself,  when  in  a 
few  moments  I  saw  my  landlord  enter, 
pale  and  astonished.  He  was  of  the 
reformed  religion,  and  having  learned 
what  the  matter  was,  had  resolved  to 
go  to  mass,'  to  save  his  life,  and  pre- 
serve his  house  from  being  pillaged. 
He  came  to  persuade  me  to  do  the 
same,  and  to  take  me  with  him.  I  did 
not  think  prosier  to  follow  him,  but 


resolved  to  try  if  I  could  gain  the 
College  of  Burgundy,  where  I  studied, 
notwithstanding  the  distance  it  was 
from  the  house  where  I  lodged,  which 
made  the  attempt  very  perilous.  I  put 
on  my  scholar's  robe,  and  taking  a 
large  prayer-book  under  my  arm,  I 
went  down.  Upon  entering  the  street, 
I  was  seized  with  horror  at  the  sight  of 
the  furies,  who  rushed  from  all  parts, 
and  burst  open  the  houses,  bawling 
out '  Slaughter,  slaughter,  massacre  the 
Huguenots ! '  And  the  blood  which  I 
saw  shed  before  my  eyes  redoubled  my 
terror.  I  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  body 
of  guards  ;  they  stopped  me,  questioned 
me,  and  were  beginning  to  use  me  ill, 
when,  happily  for  me,  the  book  that  I 
carried  was  perceived,  and  served  me 
for  a  passport.  Twice  after  this  I  fell 
into  the  same  danger,  from  which  I  ex- 
tricated myself  with  the  same  happiness. 
At  last  I  arrived  at  the  College  of  Bur- 
gundy, where  a  .danger  far  greater  than 
any  I  had  yet  met  with  awaited  me. 
The  porter  having  twice  refused  me 
entrance,  I  remained  in  the  midst  of 
the  street,  at  the  mercy  of  the  furies, 
whose  numbers  increased  every  moment, 
and  who  were  evidently  in  quest  of  their 
prey,  when  I  bethought  myself  of  call- 
ing for  the  principal  of  the  college,  La 
Faye,  a  good  man,  who  loved  me  ten- 
derly. The  porter,  gained  by  some 
small  pieces  of  money  which  I  put  into 
his  hand,  did  not  fail  to  make  him 
come.  This  honest  man  made  me  go 
into  his  chamber,  where  two  inhuman 
priests,  whom  I  heard  make  mention  of 
the  Sicilian  vespers,  wanted  to  force  me 
from  him,  that  they  might  cut  me  in 
pieces,  saying  the  order  was  to  slaughter 
the  very  infants  at  the  breast.  All 
that  he  could  do  was  to  conduct  me 
secretly  to  a  remote  closet,  where  he 
locked  me  up.  I  was  there  confined 
three  days,  uncertain  of  my  destiny, 
receiving  succour  only  from  a  domestic 
belonging  to  this  charitable  man,  who 
brought  me  from  time  to  time  some- 
thing to  preserve  my  life." 


SEBASTIAN'S  EXPEDITION  TO  AFRICA 

(Coello  de  Barbuda' i  Military  Exploits  of  Portugal) l 

a.d.  1578. 


Don  Sebastian  was  induced  to 
undertake  this  fatal  expedition,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  entreaties 
of  Mulley  Mahomet  Al  Sherif, 
who  had  been  driven  from  all  his 
possessions  in  Morocco,  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Portuguese 
settlements  oh  the  coast  of  Africa. 
In  his  determination  to  restore 
the  exiled  prince  he  was  actuated 
by  the  various  motives  of  ambition, 
glory,  love  of  enterprise,  and  above 
all  others  by  his  zeal  for  Holy 
Church  and  his  desire  to  extend 

1  In  giving  this  specimen  of  a  Portu- 
guese historian,  it  is  necessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that  he  is  not  to  look  for 
accuracy  or  completeness  of  informa- 
tion. For  instance,  the  Moorish  king, 
whom  he  speaks  of  as  having  been 
poisoned,  was  ill  of  a  fatal  disease  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  and  did  not 
expect  to  live  through  it  But  the 
author  does  not  exaggerate  the  folly  of 
Don  Sebastian,  who  in  his  lifetime  was 
the  Quixote  of  monarchs,  and  after  his 
death  lived  in  the  memory  of  his  people 
in  much  the  same  way  as  King  Arthur 
or  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Buonaparte's  inva- 
sion of  Portugal  he  was  expected  to 
appear  and  deliver  his  subjects  ! 


the  dominion  of  Christ  amongst 
barbarous  and  infidel  nations.  His 
intention  soon  became  public,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  Abdelmelech, 
who  had  expelled  Al  Sherif  from 
the  throne,  and  who  now  vainly 
endeavoured  by  urgent  remon- 
strances to  divert  the  king  from 
the  enterprise. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1578, 
Don  Sebastian  assembled  all  his 
forces  in  Lisbon,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  17,000  men — that  is 
to  say,  9000  Portuguese  infantry 
under  the  command  of  Diego 
Lopez  de  Siguiera ;  2000  noble- 
men, who  served  without  pay,  as 
adventurers,  and  were  led  by 
Christoval  de  Tavora ;  about  2000 
Germans  under  Talberg  ;  1500 
Italians,  who  had  arrived  in  Cadiz, 
under  the  leadership  of  an  English- 
man named  Thomas  Strinul ;  2000 
Castilians  and  Andalusians ;  600 
mounted  nobles  and  knights  ;  be- 
sides other  cavalry,  amounting 
altogether  to  not  more  than  1500, 
reliance  being  placed  principally 
on   the   infantry   to   oppose    the 
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formidable  and  numerous  cavalry 
of  the  Moors.  With  these  forces 
the  king  set  sail  on  the  feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  1578,  accom- 
panied by  the  shouts  and  acclam- 
ations of  the  people,  banners 
flying,  the  martial  strains  of  war- 
like music,  and  every  demonstration 
of  triumph  and  exultation.  The 
armada  soon  reached  Cadiz,  where 
it  received  a  reinforcement  of 
about  1000  men,  and,  after  a 
delay  of  a  few  days,  again  set  sail, 
crossed  the  Straits,  and  after  coast- 
ing  Barbaiy,  it  cast  anchor  at 
Tangiers  in  Portuguese  territory. 

Here  the  king  sent  a  message 
to  Mulley  Mahomet,  who  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  300  Moors,  and  invited 
him  to  get  ready  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition.  He,  however, 
finding  that  the  king  intended 
personally  to  take  the  command, 
replied  that  if  his  majesty  meant 
to  restore  him  to  his  possessions, 
this  was  not  the  way  to  effect  his 
purpose,  as  the  Moors  would  take 
umbrage  at  the  presence  of  a 
Christian  king  in  their  states  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
would  be  thereby  induced  to 
refrain  from  joining  in  any 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  usurper. 

His  remonstrances  had  no  weight 
with  the  king,  who  determined  to 
march  overland  to  Alcazar  Quibir, 
where  the  river  was  fordable,  and 
where,  if  the  enemy  attempted  to 
oppose  his  passage,  he  could  offer 
battle  at  great  advantage.  A 
defeat  at  this  point  would  compel 
them  to  abandon  the  strong  fortress 
of  Larache,  and  probably  induce 


large  numbers  of  the  Moors  to  join 
the  party  of  Al  Sherif. 

Mulley  Abdelmelech  had  al- 
ready taken  the  field  three  months 
previously,  having  set  out  from 
Morocco  on  the  20th  of  April. 
He  now  sent  word  to  his  brother 
Mulley  Amet  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  5000  horse,  and  keep 
the  invading  army  constantly  in 
sight  He  himself  proceeded  by 
forced  marches  in  the  direction  of 
Alcazar  Quibir,  and  pitched  his 
camp  in  the  level  country  about 
Tremesenal.  From  this  position 
he  was  enabled  conveniently  to 
observe  the  movements  of  the 
king,  who,  after  losing  some  days 
in  Arzila,  had,  with  the  object  of 
testing  the  spirit  of  the  army, 
caused  a  false  alarm  to  be  raised. 
A  battery  of  artillery  was  fired  off, 
the  whole  camp  ran  to  arms,  and 
night  adding  to  the  confusion,  the 
king  sallied  out  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  be  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle.  They  remained  thus  under 
arms  till  the  approach  of  morning, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  no 
enemy  was  in  sight 

But  the  Moors  soon  after  made 
their  appearance  to  the  number  of 
about  5000  cavalry,  whereupon 
the  king  marched  out  at  the  head 
of  his  horse  and  put  them  to 
flight,  following  in  the  pursuit  for 
the  space  of  three  leagues.  He 
was  much  blamed  by  some  of  his 
advisers  for  his  imprudence  in 
thus  exposing  his  person,  but  they 
were  sharply  rebuked  by  the  fiery 
young  king,  on  whom  such  advice 
invariably  seemed  to  produce 
rather  the   opposite   effect.     Ac- 
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cordingly,  shutting  his  eyes  to  all 
sound  advice,  Don  Sebastian,  hop- 
ing by  one  blow  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war,  ordered  the  army  to 
strike  their  tents,  and  proceed  in 
marching  order  towards  the  river 
Lncus,  near  Larache,  with  a  view 
of  investing  that  fortress  on  the 
opposite  side ;  the  troops  were 
commanded  to  carry  provisions 
sufficient  for  a  five  days'  march. 

The  armada,  with  the  men  on 
board,  upwards  of  2500  exclusive 
of  the  equipage,  had  meantime 
reached  the  coast  of  Larache,  and 
was  there  awaiting  fresh  orders, 
when  the  king,  putting  little 
faith  in  the  promises  or  loyalty  of 
Al  Sherif ,  instructed  Martin  Correa 
de  Sylva  to  arrest  his  son  Muley 
Sheikh,  convey  him  as  a  hostage 
on  board  a  ship,  and  sail  for  Maz- 
agan,  there  to  await  further 
orders. 

The  king  had  set  out  three  days 
on  his  march  from  Arzila,  when  he 
was  joined  by  Captain  Aldana  at 
the  head  of  a  small  escort,  bearing 
despatches  from  Europe.  *  * 
*  *  Continuing  his  march,  he 
arrived  on  the  seventh  day,  Sunday, 
August  3d,  within  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  about  a  league  dis- 
tant from  Alcazar  Quibir,  situated 
hi  the  level  country  watered  by 
the  river  Mohocasi 

Abdelmelech  at  once  offered 
battle,  which  the  king  declining, 
he  marched  with  his  whole  army 
in  front  of  ours,  making  great 
display  of  his  strength,  and  took 
up  a  position  in  which  his  flank 
was  protected  by  the  river  Moho- 
casi.     The  king  occupied  a  still 


better  position,  both  his  front  and 
flanks  being  strengthened  by  two 
streams  ;  but  in  other  respects  his 
army  was  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
more  especially  because  provisions 
were  now  failing,  and  the  troops 
began  to  clamour  for  bread. 

The  night  was  passed  under 
arms,  and  a  close  look-out  kept 
upon  the  enemy,  who  numbered 
upwards  of  80,000  cavalry  and 
40,000  foot,  though  some  author- 
ities raise  the  total  number  to 
150,000  men,  which  might  well 
have  been  the  case,  considering 
the  great  extent  of  ground  occu- 
pied by  them.  Knowing  the 
dearth  of  provisions  that  prevailed 
in  the  Christian  camp,  Abdel- 
melech now  resolved  to  surround 
the  king's  army,  and  compel  it  to 
capitulate  by  hunger  rather  than 
needlessly  risk  the  danger  of  a 
defeat,  especially  as  he  feared  that 
many  of  his  troops,  who  from 
various  motives  favoured  the 
faction  of  his  opponent,  might  go 
over  to  the  enemy  at  a  critical 
moment. 

Next  day  the  king,  whose  situa- 
tion was  growing  desperate,  held 
a  council  of  war.  Hitherto  none 
of  the  Moors  had  actually  passed 
over  to  Al  Sherif,  as  had  been 
expected ;  the  power  of  the 
enemy  was,  moreover,  daily  in- 
creasing, and  provisions  were 
already  beginning  to  grow  scarce. 
Some  accordingly  were  for  throw- 
ing up  entrenchments,  and  waiting 
for  a  day  or  two  to  see  whether 
any  of  the  enemy  would  desert  to 
Al  Sherif,  in  which  case  they  pro- 
I  mised  themselves  an  easy  victory. 
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Others  advised  an  immediate 
march  towards  the  sea-coast,  where 
the  army  could  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  fleet,  and 
thence  procure  the  necessary 
supply  of  provisions  now  so 
urgently  needed.  The  king,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  neither  of  these 
views,  and  issued  orders  for  a 
general  advance.  Captain  Aldana, 
amongst  others,  warmly  opposed 
this  measure,  remarking  that  there 
was  still  time  to  spike  the  guns 
and  retreat,  and  quoting  instances 
of  several  renowned  captains  who 
had  shown  much  valour  and  ability 
in  retreating  before  greatly  superi- 
or forces,  nor  were  ever  charged 
with  cowardice  for  so  doing. 
Whilst  the  king  still  hesitated 
and  asked  those  present  for  their 
opinion,  one  of  them,  who  was 
without  military  experience  and 
unacquainted  with  the  profession 
of  arms,  replied  :  "  It  does  not  be- 
come your  majesty  to  yield  an  inch 
of  ground,  nor  to  sacrifice  an  ounce 
of  iron,  much  less  your  whole 
artillery."  At  these  words  the 
king,  without  waiting  for  further 
advice,  seized  his  lance  and 
mounted  his  horse,  exclaiming : 
"  Santiago  and  all  brave  vassals 
ever  preferred  to  lay  down  their 
lives  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
their  king,  rather  than  it  should 
be  said  of  them  that  they  gave 
way  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
however  powerful." 

The  army  was  then  drawn  up 
in  order   of  battle,  the  infantry 
being   divided   into    three   equal 
bodies,  the  most  experienced  sol- 
ders  being  placed   in   the   van. 


The  Castilians  thus  occupied  the 
left  front,  the  Germans  the  right, 
flanked  by  the  river,  and  the 
adventurers,  being  mostly  picked 
men,  the  centre.  The  baggage 
was  placed  between  the  infantry 
and  the  cavalry,  the  latter  being 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Aveiro.  Four  hundred  mounted 
men-at-arms,  together  with  many 
titled  personages,  formed  the  body- 
guard of  the  king  on  the  left  front, 
supported  by  nearly  all  the  artil- 
lery, under  General  El  Balio.  In 
this  order  the  army  began  to  march 
in  the  direction  of  the  river,  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  it  and 
making  for  Larache,  distant  about 
three  leagues,  the  king  being  fully 
determined  to  offer  battle  should 
the  enemy  attempt  to  oppose  his 
march. 

Abdelmelech,  perceiving  the 
movement  in  the  Christian  camp, 
began  immediately  to  dispose  his 
troops  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the 
infantry  occupying  the  centre  and 
front,  and  being  well  supported  by 
numerous  bodies  of  Arab  horsemen 
on  both  flanks.  In  this  position 
Abdelmelech,  after  a  spirited 
address  to  his  chief  officers,  endea- 
voured to  manoeuvre  in  such  a  way 
as  to  outflank  our  army. 

The  king,  in  black  armour  and 
mounted  on  an  Andalusian  charger, 
now  rode  to  the  front,  attended  by 
his  chief  noblemen,  and  made  a 
long  speech  to  his  troops,  remind- 
ing them  of  the  valour  of  their 
forefathers,  of  the  holy  cause  they 
were  then  engaged  in,  of  their 
repeated  triumphs  over  the  infidel 
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in  former  days,  and  assuring  them 
of  certain  victory  if  they  stood 
firm. 

Meantime  the  enemy  had  pushed 
forward  and  halted  at  that  part  of 
the  river  where  the  king  had  deter- 
mined to  cross  over.  He  accord- 
ingly gave  orders  for  a  general 
engagement,  whereupon  a  crucifix 
was  raised  on  high  by  Father 
Alexander  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
at  sight  of  which  the  infantry 
knelt  down  at  the  very  moment 
the  enemy's  artillery,  consisting  of 
two  and  twenty  guns,  made  a 
general  discharge,  causing  some 
havoc  amongst  our  troops.  Whilst 
the  Moors  were  preparing  for  a 
second  discharge,  their  fire  was 
returned  by  our  men  with  great 
effect  But  some  confusion  having 
been  caused  by  their  eagerness  to 
come  to  close  quarters  with  the 
enemy,  the  king  rode  forward  to 
restore  order,  whereupon  Aldana 
again  urged  him  to  save  himself 
with  the  cavalry  while  it  was  yet 
time,  adding,  in  a  lower  voice, 
"  for  none  of  us  will  escape  with 
our  lives  to-day. "  To  which  the 
king  confidently  replied :  "  I  en- 
tertain very  different  hopes,  and 
trust  in  God  that  all  will  go  well. 
But  why  think  you  so,  Aldana  ? " 
"  Because,"  replied  he,  "  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  are  overwhelming, 
and  we  are  already  almost  sur- 
rounded by  them,  and  although 
the  Portuguese  are  a  brave  people, 
yet  the  greater  part  of  those  here 
present  are  little  skilled  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  will  be  unable  long 
to  resist  the  assaults  of  their  fierce 
and  numerous    opponents."     But 


the  king,  who  was  ever  a  stranger 
to  fear,  seeing  himself  reduced  to 
the  alternative  of  either  flying,  or 
risking  his  life  and  person,  resolved 
to  hold  his  ground,  and  stand  by 
the  men  he  had  led  into  danger 
rather  than  forsake  them  in  their 
greatest  need. 

Meantime  our  advanced  squad- 
rons had  charged  the  enemy  with 
such  impetuosity  that  the  Moorish 
infantry  and  the  Arab  horse,  that 
had  come  up  to  their  support,  were 
broken  and  put  to  flight,  leaving 
several   standards   in  our  bands. 

• 

Abdelmelech,  seeing  his  vanguard 
thus  routed,  rode  forward  to  renew 
the  fight  with  fresh  troops,  and 
whilst  he  was  animating  them  to 
stand  firm  he  suddenly  fell  dead 
from  his  horse,  some  say  struck  by 
a  ball,  but  others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, from  the  subtle  effects  of 
a  dose  of  poison  that  had  been 
given  to  him  some  short  time 
before.  As  he  fell,  the  brave  bar- 
barian placed  his  finger  on  his  lips 
as  a  sign  that  he  wished  his  death 
to  be  concealed,  acting  upon  which 
Mustafa,  captain  of  the  guard,  pre- 
tending to  treat  the  fall  as  a  mere 
accident  of  little  account,  continued 
to  issue  orders  on  behalf  of  Abdel- 
melech. The  report  of  his  death, 
however,  soon  spread  amongst  the 
Moors,  and  reaching  our  army,  a 
shout  was  raised :  "  Christians, 
forward  !  Elmelech  is  dead  ! " 

Numerous  masses  of  the  Moors 
now  retreated  in  such  haste,  that 
they  themselves  gave  out  on  all 
sides  that  the  day  was  lost.  Vic- 
tory was  even  proclaimed  in  our 
I  camp,  and  the  cavalry,  in  the? 
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eagerness  to  follow  it  tip,  pushed 
forward  so  recklessly  that  they  left 
the  infantry  completely  exposed 
to  the  repeated  attacks  of  some 
Moorish  squadrons,  who  were  not 
slow  in  taking  advantage  of  such  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  restore 
the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

During  the  general  route  of  the 
Moors  the  king  had  seized  their 
artillery,  which  he  was  now  vainly 
endeavouring  to  defend  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men.  But  the 
situation  growing  desperate,  he 
gradually  withdrew  under  cover  of 
some  of  our  cavalry  returning  from 
the  pursuit.  Numerous  squadrons 
of  the  enemy  had  meantime  made 
their  way  to  the  rear  of  our  camp, 
so  that  the  army  was  now  entirely 
surrounded,  and  they  fell  with  such 
fury  on  the  rearguard  that  they 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  the 
centre,  thereby  causing  further 
disorder  in  all  ranks,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  field.  The  Moors,  per- 
ceiving the  general  confusion  of 
the  Christians,  made  a  fierce  on- 
slaught on  every  side  at  once,  and 
a  cry  having  been  raised  that  the 
rearguard  had  given  way,  the  king, 
abandoning  the  position  he  then 
occupied  in  front,  hastened  to  come 
to  their  assistance,  with  a  part  of 
the  cavalry  and  some  distinguished 
persons  in  his  escort.  On  his 
retreat  the  Moors,  for  the  third 
time,  fell  with  terrible  fury  on  our 
vanguard,  driving  them  back  upon 
the  Germans,  and  utterly  routing 
the  adventurers  and  Castilians, 
with  great  loss  both  of  officers  and 
men.  Our  artillery  now  fell  into 
*heir  hands,  in  defence  of  which 


its  captain,  El  Balio,  died  bravely 
at  his  post.  There  perished  also 
on  this  occasion  Captains  Gama 
and  Alexander,  together  with 
many  other  persons  of  distinction, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Ger- 
mans, including  Talberg,  who  com- 
manded them.  The  remains  of 
the  vanguard  withdrew  in  dis- 
order. Don  Duarte  de  Meneses, 
with  those  that  still  stood  firm, 
now  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
recover  the  artillery,  but  he  was 
easily  repulsed  and  driven  back  on 
the  baggage.  In  this  attack  there 
perished  the  Marquis  Thomas,  be- 
sides many  other  captains  and 
commanding  officers. 

The  king,  drawn  by  the  various 
fortunes  of  the  day  to  every  part 
of  the  field,  and  fighting  as  if 
everything  depended  upon  his 
personal  efforts,  had  already  cap- 
tured three  or  four  of  the  enemy's 
standards,  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him,  and  was  now  endea- 
vouring to  fall  back  in  defence 
of  the  rearguard,  when  he  was 
opposed  by  a  formidable  body  of 
the  Moorish  horse,  with  whom  he 
fought  desperately  for  a  long  time. 
After  losing  another  horse  and 
receiving  a  wound  in  the  leg,  he 
found  himself  almost  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  as  those  who 
accompanied  him  had  in  the  con- 
fusion mistaken  the  standard  of 
Don  Duarte  de  Meneses  for  that 
of  the  king,  and  had  joined  him 
in  another  part  of  the  field.  No- 
thing daunted,  however,  he 
mounted  another  horse,  given  to 
him  by  George  de  Albuquerque, 
and  in  company  with  Christoval 
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de  Tavora,  and  other  knights  who 
rallied  round  him,  being  now  cer- 
tain of  his  desperate  state,  he  faced 
about  and  charged  the  Moors  with 
such  fury  that  he  succeeded  in 
cutting    a    way    through    them. 
Then  turning  to  survey  the  field, 
he  found  the  Christian  army  every- 
where in  flight  or  disorder.     Then 
said       Christoval      de      Tavora : 
'•  What  remedy,  sire  and  king  ? n 
To  which  he  replied  :  "  None  but 
in  heaven,  if  we  deserve  it."     And 
turning  again  to  charge  the  Moors, 
they  made  way  on  both  sides  in 
order  to  capture  him,  as  he  had 
by  this  time  been  recognised.     A 
renegade  in  their  camp  had  pro- 
mised that  if  they  remained  quiet 
he  would  induce  the  king  to  sur- 
render, and  Christoval  de  Tavora 
and  all  who  wished  to  save  their 
lives   to   deliver   up   their  arms, 
lint  Christoval  himself,  riding  up, 
asked  the  king  to  hand  him  his 
sword,  before  any  of  the  enemy 
had   time   to    demand  it      Don 
Sebastian,  refusing  to  do  so  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand,  replied  that 
he    would    resign    his    personal 
liberty    only  with   his   life.     On 
hearing   this   the   renegade,  who 
was  anxious  to  put  the  king  in  a 
place  of  safety,  told  him  that  if  he 
wished  to  escape  he  should  follow 
him.       Thus     making    his    way 
through  the  Moors  with  a  few  of 
his  followers,  he  turned  aside  from 
the     battlefield,    and    had    gone 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  the 
direction  of  the  river,  when  a  body 
of  barbarian  horse,  lance  in  hand, 
crossed  his  path.     Still  refusing  to 
deliver  up  his  sword,  which  was 


the  condition  on  which  they  had 
consented  to  spare  him,  and  being 
utterly  regardless  of  his  own  life,  and 
fearless  of  death,  the  king,  fighting 
and  defending  himself  with  a  last 
desperate  effort,  and  his  horse 
being  killed  under  him,  is  said  to 
have  here  fallen.  No  one  certainly 
ever  dared  to  assert  that  he  saw 
him  die,  for  who  would  have 
remained  alive  after  seeing  his 
king  slain,  and  the  soil  of  Africa 
stained  with  such  royal  blood  ? 

The  battle  had  lasted  from 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
August  4th,  1578,  till  four  in  the 
evening,  and  in  it  there  perished 
about  ten  thousand  Christians, 
amongst  whom  was  the  Duke  of 
Aveyro,  besides  six  hundred  other 
noblemen  and  knights,  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  of  this 
rank  having  escaped  with  their 
lives,  and  remained  prisoners  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  army  in  the 
hands  of  the  Moors. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Catholic 
king,  Don  Sebastian,  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.     Unhappy 
country  !    unhappy  king,  of  fatal 
memory  !     Since,  at  a  time  when 
thy  dominion  and  thy  name  were 
renowned  throughout  the  world, 
and  when  thy  excellent  qualities 
inspired  all  men  with  far  brighter 
hopes,  you  caused  so  many  tragic 
events,  and  brought  down  so  many 
evils  on  thy  realms,  by  such  a 
fatal    and    senseless    expedition ! 
For  hence  arose  the  beginnings  of 
civil  wars  and  of  those  disorders 
that   were    afterwards   witnessed, 
besides    many    other    evils,    the 
effects  of  which  have  lasted  to  our 
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days.  But  thou,  0  king  of  woful 
memory,  if  by  thy  death  thou  hast 
delivered  Africa  from  the  terror 
of  thy  sword,  yet  did  thy  match- 
less courage  cause  the  death  of 
twenty  thousand  warlike  barbar- 
ians, and  made  them  first  fly, 
besides  slaying  their  recently- 
chosen  king.     May  thy  country 


weep  thee,  and  in  the  midst  of  its 
own  evils  be  ever  mindful  of  thine ! 
May  God  receive  thee  into  heaven, 
since  the  great  and  wealthy  realm 
thou  wast  born  to  on  earth  was 
held  by  thee  of  little  account,  and 
too  narrow  a  field  for  the  love  of 
military  glory  by  which  thou  wert 
consumed ! 


EXECUTION  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

(Goldsmith9*  History  of  England.) 
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The  council  of  England  was  di- 
vided in  opinion  about  the  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  against  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  Some  members 
proposed  that,  as  her  health  was 
very  infirm,  her  life  might  be 
shortened  by  close  confinement ; 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  advised 
that  she  should  be  despatched  by 
poison ;  but  the  majority  insisted 
on  her  being  put  to  death  by  legal 
process.  Accordingly  a  commis- 
sion was  issued  for  forty-one  peers, 
with  five  judges,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  to  try  and  pass  sentence 
upon  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of 
James  the  Fifth,  King  of  Scot- 
land, commonly  called  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  Dowager  of  France. 

Thirty-six  of  these  commis- 
sioners, arriving  at  the  castle  of 
Fotheringay,  presented  her  with  a 
letter  from  Elizabeth,  commanding 
her  to  submit  to  a  trial  for  her 
late  conspiracy.  Mary  perused 
the  letter  with  great  composure, 
and,  as  she  had  long  foreseen  the 
danger  that  hung  over  her,  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  without 
emotion    or   astonishment.      She 
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said,  however,  that  she  wondered 
the  Queen  of  England  should  com- 
mand her  as  a  subject,  who  was  an 
independent  sovereign,  and  a  queen 
like  herself.  She  would  never, 
she  said,  stoop  to  any  condescen- 
sion which  would  lessen  her  dig- 
nity, or  prejudice  the  claims  of 
her  posterity.  The  laws  of  Eng- 
land, she  observed,  were  unknown 
to  her ;  she  was  destitute  of 
counsel ;  nor  could  she  conceive 
who  were  to  be  her  peers,  as  she 
had  but  one  equal  in  the  kingdom. 
She  added,  that,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
England,  which  she  had  hoped  to 
obtain,  she  had  been  confined  in 
prison  ever  since  her  arrival  in 
the  kingdom,  so  that  she  derived 
neither  benefit  nor  security  from 
them.  When  the  commissioners 
pressed  her  to  submit  to  the 
queen's  pleasure,  otherwise  they 
would  proceed  against  her  as  con- 
tumacious, she  declared  that  she 
would  rather  suffer  a  thousand 
deaths  than  own  herself  a  subject 
to  any  prince  on  earth :  that, 
(  however,  she  was  ready  to 
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cate  herself  in  a  full  and  free  par- 
liament ;  as,  for  aught  she  knew, 
this  meeting  of  commissioners  was 
devised  against  her  life  on  purpose 
to  take  it  away  with  a  pretext  of 
justice.  She  exhorted  them  to 
consult  their  own  consciences,  and 
to  remember  that  the  theatre  of 
the  world  was  much  more  exten- 
sive than  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
England.  At  length  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain  Hatton  vanquished 
her  objections,  by  representing 
that  she  injured  her  reputation 
by  avoiding  a  trial,  in  which  her 
innocence  might  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  mankind.  This 
observation  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  her,  that  she  agreed  to 
plead,  if  they  would  admit  and 
allow  her  protest,  of  disallowing 
all  subjection.  This,  however, 
they  refused,  but  they  satisfied 
her  by  entering  it  upon  record ; 
and  thus  they  proceeded  to  a 
trial. 

The  principal  charge  against  her 
was  urged  by  Sergeant  Gaudy,  who 
accused  her  of  knowing,  approving, 
and  consenting  to  Babington's  con- 
spiracy. This  charge  was  sup- 
ported by  Babington's  confession, 
by  the  copies  which  were  taken 
of  their  correspondence,  in  which 
her  approbation  of  the  queen's 
murder  was  expressly  declared; 
by  the  evidence  of  her  own  secre- 
taries, Nan,  a  Frenchman,  and 
Curll,  a  Scotchman,  who  swore 
that  she  received  the  letters  of 
that  conspirator,  and  that  they  had 
answered  them  by  her  orders. 
These    allegations  were   corrobo- 

ted  by  the  testimony  of  Ballard 
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and  Savage,  to  whom  Babington 
had  shown  some  letters,  declaring 
them  to  have  come  from  the  cap- 
tive queen.  To  these  charges  Mary 
made  a  sensible  and  resolute  de- 
fence ;  she  said  Babington's  con- 
fession was  extorted  by  his  fears 
of  the  torture,  which  was  really 
the  case :  she  alleged  that  the 
letters  were  forgeries,  and  she 
defied  her  secretaries  to  persist  in 
their  evidence,  if  brought  into  her 
presence.  She  owned,  indeed,  that 
she  had  used  her  best  endeavours 
to  recover  her  liberty,  which  was 
only  pursuing  the  dictates  of  na- 
ture ;  but  as  for  harbouring  a 
thought  against  the  life  of  the 
queen,  she  treated  the  idea  with 
horror.  In  a  letter  which  was 
read  during  the  trial,  mention  was 
made  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
his  brothers.  On  hearing  their 
names,  she  shed  a  flood  of  tears, 
exclaiming,  "  Alas !  what  hath  the 
noble  house  of  Howard  endured 
for  my  sake  !"  She  took  occasion 
also  to  observe  that  this  letter 
might  have  been  a  base  contriv- 
ance of  Walsingham,  who  had 
frequently  practised  both  against 
her  life  and  that  of  her  son. 
Walsingham,  thus  accused,  rose 
up,  and  protested  that  his  heart 
was  free  from  malice  ;  that  he  had 
never  done  anything  unbecoming 
an  honest  man  in  his  private 
capacity,  nor  aught  unworthy  of 
the  place  he  occupied  in  the  State. 
Mary  declared  herself  satisfied  of 
his  innocence,  and  begged  he 
would  give  as  little  credit  to  the 
malicious  accusations  of  her  ene- 
mies,  as  she  now  gave  to   the 
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reports  which  she  had   heard  to 
his  prejudice. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the 
queen's  offences,  it  is  certain  that 
her  treatment   was  very   severe. 
She  desired  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  such  notes  as  she  had  taken  pre- 
parative to  her  trial ;  but  this  was 
refused   her.      She  demanded  a 
copy  of  her  protest ;  but  her  re- 
quest was  not  complied  with :  she 
even  required  an  advocate  to  plead 
her  cause  against  so  many  learned 
lawyers  as  had  undertaken  to  urge 
her  accusations;  but  all  her  de- 
mands were  rejected ;  and,  after 
an   adjournment   of    some   days, 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  her  in  the  Star  Chamber 
in  Westminster,  all  the  commis- 
sioners except  two  being  present. 
At  the  same  time  a  declaration  was 
published  by  the  commissioners, 
implying  that  the  sentence  against 
her  did  in  no  wise  derogate  from 
the  title   and  honour  of  James, 
King  of  Scotland,  son  to  the  at- 
tainted queen. 

Though  the  condemnation  of  a 
sovereign  princess  at  a  tribunal  to 
which  she  owed  no  subjection,  was 
an  injustice  that  must  strike  the 
most  inattentive,  yet  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  did  not  fail  to 
approve  the  sentence,  and  to  go 
still  further,  in  presenting  an  ad- 
dress to  the  queen,  desiring  that 
it  might  speedily  be  put  into 
execution.  But  Elizabeth  still 
felt,  or  pretended  to  feel,  a  horror 
for  such  precipitate  severity.  She 
entreated  the  two  houses  to  find 
some  expedient  to  save  her  from 
the  necessity  of  taking  a  step  so 


repugnant  to  her  inclination.  But 
at  the  same  time  she  seemed  to 
dread  another  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate her  within  a  month  ;  which 
probably  was  only  an  artifice  of 
her  ministers  to  increase  her  ap- 
prehensions, and  consequently,  her 
desire  of  being  rid  of  a  rival  that 
had  given  her  so  much  disturbance. 
The  parliament,  however,  reiter- 
ated their  solicitations,  arguments, 
and  entreaties ;  and  even  remon- 
strated that  mercy  to  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  cruelty  to  them,  her 
subjects,  and  her  children.  Eliza- 
beth affected  to  continue  inflexible, 
but  at  the  same  time  permitted 
Mary's  sentence  to  be  made  pub- 
lic ;  and  Lord  Buckhurst,  and 
Beale,  clerk  to  the  council,  were 
sent  to  the  unhappy  queen  to 
apprise  her  of  the  sentence,  and 
of  the  popular  clamour  for  its 
speedy  execution. 

Upon  receiving  this  dreadful 
information,  Mary  seemed  no  way 
moved ;  but  insisted,  that  since 
her  death  was  demanded  by  the 
Protestants,  she  died  a  martyr  to 
the  Catholic  religion.  She  said, 
that  as  the  English  often  embrued 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
own  sovereigns,  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  exercised 
their  cruelty  towards  her.  She 
wrote  her  last  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
not  demanding  her  life,  which  she 
now  seemed  willing  to  part  with, 
but  desiring  that,  after  her  enemies 
should  be  satiated  with  her  inno- 
cent blood,  her  body  might  be 
consigned  to  her  servants  and 
conveyed  to  France,  there  to 
repose    in    a    Catholic    cour 
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with  the  sacred  remains  of  her 
mother. 

In  the  meantime,  accounts  of 
this  extraordinary  sentence  were 
spread  into  all  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  the  King  of  France  was  among 
the  foremost  who  attempted  to 
avert  the  threatened  blow.  He 
sent  over  Believre  as  an  extraor- 
dinary ambassador,  with  a  pro- 
fessed intention  of  interceding  for 
the  life  of  Mary.  But  James  of 
Scotland,  her  son,  was,  as  in  duty 
obliged,  still  more  pressing  in  her 
behalf.  He  despatched  Keith,  a 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  with 
a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  conjuring  her 
to  spare  the  life  of  his  parent,  and 
mixing  threats  of  vengeance  in  case 
of  a  refusal.  Elizabeth  treated  his 
remonstrances  with  the  utmost  in- 
dignation ;  and  when  the  Scottish 
ambassador  begged  that  the  exe- 
cution  might  be  put  off  for  a  week, 
the  queen  answered  with  great 
emotion,  "No,  not  for  an  hour." 
Thus  Elizabeth,  when  solicited  by 
foreign  princes  to  pardon  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  seemed  always 
disposed  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  her  ;  but  when  her  minis- 
ters urged  her  to  strike  the  blow, 
her  scruples  and  her  reluctance 
seemed  to  return. 

Whether  the  queen  was  really 
sincere  in  her  reluctance  to  execute 
Mary,  is  a  question  which,  though 
usually  given  against  her,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
Certainly  there  were  great  arts 
used  by  her  courtiers  to  determine 
her  to  the  side  of  severity,  as  they 
had  everything  to  fear  from  the 
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succeeding  to  the  throne.  Accord- 
ingly, the  kingdom  was  now  filled 
with  rumours  of  plots,  treasons, 
and  insurrections  ;  and  the  queen 
was  continually  kept  in  alarm  by 
fictitious  dangers.  She  therefore 
appeared  to  be  in  great  terror  and 
perplexity ;  she  was  observed  to 
sit  much  alone,  and  to  mutter  to 
herself  half  sentences,  importing 
the  difficulty  and  distress  to  which 
she  was  reduced.  In  this  situation 
she  one  day  called  her  secretary, 
Davidson,  whom  she  ordered  to 
draw  out  secretly  the  warrant  for 
Mary's  execution,  informing  him, 
that  she  intended  to  keep  it  by 
her  in  case  any  attempt  should  be 
made  for  the  delivery  of  that  prin- 
cess. She  signed  the  warrant,  and 
then  commanded  it  to  be  carried 
to  the  chancellor  to  have  the  seal 
affixed  to  it.  Next  morning,  how- 
ever, she  sent  two  gentlemen  suc- 
cessively, to  desire  that  Davidson 
would  not  go  to  the  chancellor 
until  she  should  see  him ;  but  the 
secretary  telling  her  that  the  war- 
rant had  been  already  sealed,  Bhe 
seemed  displeased  at  his  precipita- 
tion. Davidson,  who  probably 
wished  to  see  the  sentence  exe- 
cuted, laid  the  affair  before  the 
council,  who  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  warrant  should  be  imme- 
diately put  in  execution,  and  pro- 
mised to  justify  Davidson  to  the 
queen.  Accordingly,  the  fatal  in- 
strument was  delivered  to  Beale, 
who  summoned  the  noblemen  to 
whom  it  was  directed,  namely,  the 
Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Kent, 
and  Cumberland ;  and  these  to- 
gether  set   out   for    Fotheringay 
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Castle,  accompanied  by  two  execu- 
tioners, to  despatch  their  bloody 
commission. 

Mary  heard  of  the  arrival  of 
her  executioners,  who  ordered  her 
to  prepare  for  death  by  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  With- 
out any  alarm,  she  heard  the 
death-warrant  read  with  her  usual 
composure,  though  she  could  not 
help  expressing  her  surprise  that 
the  Queen  of  England  should  con- 
sent to  her  execution.  She  even 
abjured  her  being  privy  to  any 
conspiracy  against  Elizabeth,  by 
laying  her  hand  upon  a  New  Tes- 
tament, which  happened  to  lie  on 
the  table.  She  desired  that  her 
confessor  might  be  permitted  to 
attend  her  ;  which,  however,  these 
zealots  refused.  After  the  earls 
had  retired,  she  ate  sparingly  at 
supper,  while  ■  I  e  comforted  her 
attendants  (who  continued  weep- 
ing and  lamenting  the  fate  of 
their  mistress)  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  telling  them  they 
ought  not  to  mourn,  but  to  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  her  speedy  deli- 
verance from  a  world  of  misery. 
Towards  the  end  of  supper,  she 
called  in  all  her  servants,  and 
drank  to  them  ;  they  pledged  her 
in  order  on  their  knees,  and  craved 
her  pardon  for  any  past  neglect  of 
duty.  She  craved  mutual  forgive- 
ness ;  and  a  plentiful  effusion  of 
tears  attended  this  last  solemn 
separation. 

After  this  she  reviewed  her 
will,  and  perused  the  inventory 
of  her  effects.  These  she  be- 
queathed to  different  individuals, 
and  divided  her  money  among  her 


domestics,  recommending  them  in 
letters  to  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Then,  going 
to  bed  at  her  usual  hour,  she 
passed  part  of  the  night  in  unin- 
terrupted repose,  and,  rising,  spent 
the  remainder  in  prayer  and  acts 
of  devotion.  Towards  morning 
she  dressed  herself  in  a  rich  habit 
of  silk  and  velvet,  the  only  one 
which  she  had  reserved  for  this 
solemn  occasion.  Thomas  An- 
drews, the  under-sheriff  of  the 
county,  then  entering  the  room, 
informed  her  that  the  hour  was 
come,  and  that  he  must  attend  her 
to  the  place  of  execution.  She 
replied  that  she  was  ready  ;  and, 
bidding  her  servants  farewell,  she 
proceeded,  supported  by  two  of 
her  guards,  and  followed  the  sheriff 
with  a  serene  composed  aspect, 
with  a  long  veil  of  linen  on  her 
head,  and  in  her  hand  a  crucifix 
of  ivory.  In  passing  through  a 
hall  adjoining  to  her  chamber,  Sir 
Andrew  Melvil,  master  of  her 
household,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and,  shedding  a  flood  of  tears, 
lamented  his  misfortune  in  being 
doomed  to  carry  the  news  of  her 
unhappy  fate  to  Scotland  "  La- 
ment not,"  said  she,  "  but  rather 
rejoice.  Mary  Stuart  will  soon  be 
freed  from  all  her  cares.  Tell  my 
friends  that  I  die  constant  in  my 
religion,  and  firm  in  my  affection 
and  fidelity  to  Scotland  and  France. 
God  forgive  them  that  have  long 
desired  my  end,  and  have  thirsted 
for  my  blood  as  the  hart  panteth 
for  the  water  brook!  Thou,  O 
God,  who  art  truth  itself,  and  per- 
fectly   understandest   the   inn?' 
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thoughts  of  my  heart,  knowest 
how  greatly  I  have  desired  that 
the  realms  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land might  be  united.  Commend 
me  to  my  son,  and  assure  him  I 
have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to 
the  state  or  the  crown  of  Scotland. 
Admonish  him  to  persevere  in 
amity  and  friendship  with  the 
Queen  of  England ;  and,  for  thy 
own  part,  do  him  faithful  service. 
And  so,  good  Melvil,  farewell ; 
once  again,  farewell,  good  Melvil, 
and  grant  the  assistance  of  thy 
prayers  to  thy  queen  and  thy 
mistress/1  In  this  place  she  was 
received  by  the  four  noblemen, 
who  with  great  difficulty  were 
prevailed  upon  to  allow  Melvil, 
with  her  physician,  apothecary, 
and  two  female  attendants,  to  be 
present  at  her  execution.  She 
then  passed  (the  noblemen  and 
the  sheriff  going  before,  and  Melvil 
bearing  up  her  train)  into  another 
hall,  where  was  a  scaffold  erected, 
and  covered  with  black.  As  soon 
as  she  was  seated,  Beale  began  to 
read  the  warrant  for  her  execu- 
tion. Then  Fletcher,  Dean  of 
Peterborough,  standing  without 
the  rails,  repeated  a  long  exhort- 
ation, which  she  desired  him  to 
forbear,  as  she  was  firmly  resolved 
to  die  in  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  room  was  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, who  beheld  her  with  pity 
and  distress,  while  her  beauty, 
though  dimmed  by  age  and  afflic- 
tion, gleamed  through  her  suffer- 
ings, and  was  still  remarkable  in 
this  fatal  moment  The  Earl  of 
Kent,  observing  that  in  her  devo- 
tions she  made  frequent  use  of  the 


crucifix,  could  not  forbear  reprov- 
ing her,  exhorting  her  to  have 
Christ  in  her  heart,  not  in  her 
hand.  She  replied,  with  presence 
of  mind,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
hold  such  an  object  in  her  hand, 
without  feeling  her  heart  touched 
for  the  sufferings  of  him  whom  it 
represented.  She  now  began, 
with  the  aid  of  her  two  women, 
to  undress  for  the  block  ;  and  the 
executioner  also  lent  his  hand  to 
assist  them.  She  smiled,  and  said 
that  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
undress  herself  before  so  large  a 
company,  or  to  be  attended  by  such 
servants.  Her  women  bursting 
into  tears  and  loud  exclamations 
of  sorrow,  she  turned  about  to 
them,  put  her  finger  upon  her 
lips,  as  a  sign  of  imposing  silence 
upon  them;  and  having  given 
them  her  blessing,  desired  their 
prayers  in  return.  The  two  exe- 
cutioners kneeling,  and  asking  her 
pardon,  she  said  she  forgave  them 
and  all  the  authors  of  her  death, 
as  freely  as  she  hoped  forgiveness 
of  her  Maker;  and  once  more 
made  a  solemn  protestation  of  her 
innocence.  Her  eyes  were  then 
covered  with  a  linen  handker- 
chief ;  she  laid  herself  down  with- 
out any  fear  or  trepidation,  and 
when  she  had  recited  a  psalm, 
and  repeated  a  pious  ejaculation, 
her  head  was  severed  from  her 
body  at  two  strokes.  The  execu- 
tioner instantly  held  it  up  to  the 
spectators,  streaming  with  blood, 
and  agitated  with  the  convulsions 
of  death.  The  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough alone  exclaimed,  "So 
perish  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  ene- 
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niea  ! "  The  Earl  of  Kent  re- 
plied Amen,  while  the  rest  of  the 
tpecUtora  wept  and  sighed  at  this 
affecting  spectacle  ;  for  flattery 
aijd    zeal    alike    gave     place 


matched  in  beauty,  and  unequalled 
in  misfortune*.  In  contemplating 
the  contention*  of  mankind,  we 
find  almost  ever  both  side*  cul- 
pable :    Mary,    who   was    itained 


and     better      emotions.  1  with  crimes  that  deaenred  punifh- 


Tboa  died  Mary,  in  the  forty-fifth 


s  put  to  death  by  a  prin- 


j'tar  of  her  age,  and  the  nineteenth     cess  who  had  no  right  to  inflict 
of  her  captivity — a  princess  on-  |  punishment  on  her  equal. 
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THE   SPANISH   ARMADA. 

(Camden's  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth.) 
A.D.  1588. 


The  Duke  of  Medina  set  sail  with 
his  whole  fleet  from  the  Groyne, 
the  1 2th  day  of  July,  according  to 
the  account  of  the  Julian  Year  ; 
and  after  a  day  or  two  he  sent 
Roderico  Telie  before  into  the 
Low  Countries,  to  advertise  the 
Prince  of  Parma  of  the  coming  of 
the  fleet,  and  to  tell  him  what 
was  best  to  be  done.  For  he  had 
orders  to  join  with  the  Prince  of 
Parma's  forces  and  shipping,  and 
to  conduct  them  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  fleet  into  England,  and 
withal  to  send  the  land  forces 
ashore  at  the  Thames'  mouth. 
And  now  will  I  give  a  brief  ac- 
count, out  of  the  most  credible  re- 
lations, as  well  of  the  Spaniards 
as  of  our  own  countrymen,  what 
was  done  every  day  in  this  expedi- 
tion, that  the  truth  may  the  more 
plainly  appear. 

On  the  16th  day  there  was  a 
great  calm,  and  a  thick  fog  till 
noon ;  then  the  north-east  wind  blew 
very  strongly,  and  presently  after 
the  west  wind  till  midnight,  and 
then  the  east-south-east  wind  ;  in- 
*)  as  the  Spanish  fleet  be- 


ing dispersed  thereby,  was  hardly 
gathered  together  again  till  it 
came  within  sight  of  England  on 
the  19th  day.  Upon  which  day 
the  Lord  Admiral  of  England, 
being  certainly  informed  by  Flem- 
ming,  the  captain  of  a  pinnace, 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  entered 
into  the  British  Sea  (which  the 
seamen  ordinarily  call  the  Channel), 
and  was  seen  near  the  point  called 
the  Lizard,  towed  out  the  English 
fleet  into  the  main  sea,  not  without 
great  difficulty,  the  wind  blowing 
stiffly  into  the  haven,  but  indeed 
with  singular  diligence  and  indus- 
try, and  with  admirable  alacrity  of 
the  seamen,  whom  he  encouraged  at 
their  halser-work,  assisting  them 
and  the  common  soldiers  in  the 
doing  of  it  in  person. 

The  next  day  the  English  dis- 
covered the  Spanish  fleet  with 
lofty  turrets  like  castles,  in  front 
like  a  half-moon,  the  wings  there- 
of spreading  out  about  the  length 
of  seven  miles,  sailing  very  slowly, 
though  with  full  sails,  the  winds 
being  as  it  were  tired  with  carry- 
ing them,  and  the  ocean  groaning 
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under  the  weight  of  them  ;  which 
they  willingly  suffered  to  pass  by, 
that  they  might  chase  them  in  the 
rear  with  a  fore-right  wind. 

On  the  21st  of  July,  the  Lord 
Admiral   of  England,  sending   a 
pinnace  before,  called  the  "Defi- 
ance," denounced  war  by  discharg- 
iog  her  ordnance  ;  and  presently 
his  own  ship,  called  the   "  Ark- 
royal,"  thundered  thick  and  furi- 
ously upon  the   admiral  (as   he 
thought)  of  the  Spaniards  (but  it 
was  Alphonso   de    Leva's    ship). 
Soon  after,  Drake,  Hawkins,  and 
Frobisher,    played    stoutly    with 
their  ordnance  upon  the  hindmost 
squadron,  which  was  commanded 
by  Recalde,  who  labored  all  he 
could  to  stay  his  men  from  flying 
to  the  main  fleet,  till  such  time  as 
his  own  ship,  being  much  battered 
with  shot,  and  now  grown  unser- 
viceable, he  was  fain  himself,  with 
much  ado,  to  retreat  thither  also. 
At    which    time    the    Duke    of 
Medina     gathered     together     his 
fleet,    which    was    scattered    this 
way  and  that  wTay  ;  and,  hoisting 
more  sail,  held  on  his  course  with 
what   speed   he   could.      Neither 
could  he  do  any  other,  seeing  both 
the    wind  favoured   the  English, 
and  their  ships  would  turn  about 
with  incredible  celerity  and  nim- 
bleness,  which  way  soever   they 
pleas'd,  to  charge,  wind,  and  tack 
about  again.     And  now  had  they 
maintained  a  smart  fight  for  the 
space  of  two  hours,  when  the  Lord 
Admiral  thought  not  good  to  con- 
tinue it  any  longer,  because  forty 
of  his  ships  were  not  yet  come  in, 
being  scarce  got  out  of  the  haven. 


The  night  following,  the  "  S. 
Katharine,"  a  Spanish  ship,  having 
received  much  damage  in  the  fight, 
was  brought  into  the  midst  of  the 
fleet,  in  order  to  be  repaired ;  and 
a  vast  ship  of  Biscay,  belonging  to 
Oquenda,  and  having  the  king's 
treasurer  on  board,  was  designedly 
set  on  fire,  by  some  gunpowder 
laid  for  that  purpose  by  a  Dutch 
gunner,  who  had  received  some 
ill-treatment.  But  the  flame  was 
happily  extinguished  by  some 
vessels  that  came  in  seasonably  to 
its  relief ;  among  which  a  galleon 
(the  master  of  her,  Don  Pedro  de 
Yaldez)  fell  foul  of  another  ship, 
and  sprung  her  fore-mast ;  so  that 
being  left  behind,  by  reason  the 
night  was  so  dark,  and  the  sea  ran 
so  high,  that  no  succour  could 
come  to  her,  she  was  taken  by 
Drake,  who  sent  Valdez  to  Dart- 
mouth, and  distributed  the  cash 
found  in  her  as  a  booty  to  his  men. 
Drake  was  ordered  to  carry  a  lan- 
tern that  night,  but  failed  to  do 
it,  having  at  the  same  time  in 
chase  five  German  merchantmen, 
which  he  took  to  be  enemies.  This 
occasioned  almost  all  the  English 
fleet  to  lie  by,  because  they  could 
not  discover  the  light;  nor  did  he  or 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  get  sight  of  the 
Lord  Admiral  till  the  next  even- 
ing following  ;  for  he,  with  two 
ships  more,  viz.  the  "Bear"  and 
the  "  Mary  Rose,"  stood  after  the 
Spanish  fleet  all  the  night  before. 
The  duke  spent  this  whole  day  in 
disposing  his  fleet  into  trie  best 
order,  and  commanded  Alphonso 
de  Leva  to  bring  the  first  and  the 
last   squadron  together  ;    then  he 
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appointed  every  particular  ship  his 
proper  station,  according  to  the 
platform  agreed  on  in  Spain,  and 
made  it  death  for  any  one  to 
abandon  his  post.  Glich,  an  en- 
sign, was  despatched  to  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  state  of  the  navy  ;  and  Oquen- 
da's  ship  was  turned  loose  to  sea, 
her  cargo  being  first  taken  out  and 
disposed  of  into  other  vessels. 
The  very  same  day  she  was  taken 
by  the  English,  with  about  fifty  sail- 
ors wretchedly  bruised  and  burnt, 
and  carriedinto  Weymouth  harbour. 
On  the  23d  of  this  month, 
the  Spaniards,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  took  the  advantage  of  a 
northerly  wind,  and  bore  down 
upon  the  English,  who  soon  tacked 
about  and  stood  westward.  Both 
fleets  strove  hard  for  some  time  to 
get  to  the  windward,  and  then 
prepared  for  the  engagement. 
It  was  managed  with  confusion 
enough,  and  various  success.  The 
English  on  the  one  hand  rescued 
some  ships  of  London,  that  were 
surrounded  by  the  Spaniards ;  and 
the  Spaniards  on  the  other  as 
bravely  brought  off  Recalde,  when 
he  was  in  equal  danger.  The 
great  guns  on  both  sides  rattled 
like  so  many  peals  of  thunder; 
but  the  Spaniards'  shot  flew  for 
the  most  part  over  the  heads  of 
the  English,  without  doing  execu- 
tion ;  Oock  being  the  only  Eng- 
lishman that  died  bravely  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies  in  a  ship  of 
his  own.  The  reason  of  this  was, 
that  the  English  ships  being  far 
i„»o  tJxan^the  enemy's,  made  the  at- 
'th    more  quickness    and 


agility ;  and  when  they  had  given 
a  broadside,  they  presently  sheered 
off  to  a  convenient  distance,  and 
levelled  th'jir  shot  so  directly  at 
the    bigger  and   more   unwieldy 
ships  of  the  Spaniards,  as  seldom 
to  miss  their   aim ;   though   the 
Lord   Admiral   did  not  think   it 
safe   or  proper   to  grapple  with 
them,  as  some  advised,  with  much 
more    heat    than   discretion,   be- 
cause that  the  enemy's  fleet  carried 
a  considerable  army  within  their 
sides,  whereas  ours  had  no  such. 
advantage.      Besides    their   ships 
far    exceeded    ours    in    number 
and  bulk,  and  were  much  stronger 
and  higher  built ;  insomuch  that 
their  men  having  the  opportunity 
to  ply  us  from  such  lofty  hatches, 
must  inevitably  destroy  those  that 
were  obliged,  as  it  were,  to  fight 
beneath   them.      And  he   easily 
foresaw  likewise,  that  the  damage 
and    disgrace   of    a   total   defeat 
would  weigh  much  heavier  than 
the  advantage  of  a  victory,  should 
he  happen  to  compass  it ;  since,  if 
he  were  vanquished,  it  would  much 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole 
kingdom ;  but  if  he  got  the  better, 
he  could  obtain  no  more  than  the 
naked  credit  of  putting  a  fleet   to 
disorder  and  baffling  an  enemy. 

On  the  24th  day  of  the  month 
there  was  a  cessation  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Lord  Admiral  sent  some 
of  his  smaller  vessels  to  the  near- 
est of  the  English  harbours,  to 
fetch  a  supply  of  powder  and 
ammunition  ;  then  he  divided  the 
fleet  into  four  squadrons,  the  first 
of  which  he  commanded  himself, 
the  second  he  committed  to  Drake, 
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the  third  to  Hawkins,  and  the 
fourth  to  Frobisher.'  He  likewise 
singled  out  of  the  main  fleet  some 
smaller  vessels  to  begin  the  attack 
on  all  sides  at  once,  in  the  very- 
dead  of  the  night ;  but  a  calm 
happening  spoiled  his  design. 

On  the  25th,  being  St  James's 
day,  the  "St  Anne,"  a  galleon  of 
Portugal,  not  being  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  fleet,  was  taken  by 
some  English  ships,  and  Leva  with 
Don  Diego  Telles    Enriques   at- 
tempted to  rescue  her  with  three 
galleasses ;  but  were  so  warmly  re- 
jeived  by  the  Lord  Admiral  him- 
elf,  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard 
1  the  "Golden  Lion,"  who,  by 
jason  of  the  calm,  had  their  ships 
wed  along  with  boats,  that  the 
lieon   was  got  off,  with  much 
0,  and  not  without  some  loss. 
>wever,  from  that  time,  the  gal- 
sses  durst  not  venture  any  new 
agement.     The   Spaniards  re- 
ted,  "  That  the  English  did  at 
same   time  miserably  batter 
Spanish  admiral  who  lay  in 
rear,    with  their  great  guns, 
that  they  came  so  near  her,  as 
xy  many  of  her  men  and  shoot 
aain  mast  by  the  board,  but 
a  and  Kecalde  came  up  sea- 
ly    enongh   to  beat  off  the 
ih  ;  That  after  this  the  Span- 
miral,  with  the  assistance  of 
le   and  others,  fell  upon  the 
h     admiral,    who   made  his 
by   the    advantage  of  the 
chopping  about.     That  the 
rcLs     from    that  time   gave 
le    chase,  and  keeping  on 
urse  despatched  a  messen- 
'arma,  to  desire  him  to  join 


the  king's  armada  with  his  own 
squadron  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
to  send  withal  some  great  shot  for 
the  use  of  the  main  fleet."  This 
was  altogether  a  secret  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who  gave  this  account  of  the 
matter :  "  That  they  tore  down 
the  lantern  from  one  of  the  Span- 
ish ships,  robbed  another  of  her 
bowsprit,  and  did  a  considerable 
damage  to  a  third.  That  the 
*  Nonpareil '  and  the  '  Mary  Rose ' 
held  a  small  fight  with  the  Span- 
iards, and  that  some  other  ships 
retrieved  the  ' Triumph*  when 
she  was  in  great  danger."  Thus 
have  we  very  different  accounts  of 
the  same  actions,  from  those  who 
were  present  on  the  spot,  and 
made  their  reports,  every  man,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  observation. 

The  next  day  the  Lord  Admiral 
knighted  the  Lord  Thomas  How- 
ard, the  Lord  Sheffield,  Roger 
Townsend,  John  Hawkins,  and 
Martin  Frobisher,  in  consideration 
of  their  good  service ;  and  a  re- 
solution was  taken  not  to  attack 
the  enemy  from  that  time  forward, 
till  they  came  to  the  British  Frith, 
or  the  Straits  of  Calais,  where 
the  Lord  Henry  Seymour  and  Sir 
Will.  Winter  expected  their 
arrival.  Thus  the  Spanish  fleet 
sailed  forward  with  a  fair  and 
soft  gale  at  south-west  and  by 
south ;  and  the  English  chased 
them  close  at  the  heels ;  but  so 
far  was  this  Invincible  Armada 
from  alarming  the  sea-coasts  with 
any  frightful  apprehensions,  that 
the  English  gentry  of  the  younger 
sort  entered  themselves  volunteers, 
I  and  taking  leave  of  their  parents, 
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wives,  and  children,  did,  with  in- 
credible cheerfulness,  hire  ships  at 
their  own  charge  ;  and,  in  pure 
love  to  their  country,  joined  the 
grand  fleet  in  vast  numbers  ; 
amongst  whom  were  the  Earls  of 
Oxford,  Northumberland, and  Cum- 
berland, Thomas  and  Robert  Cecil, 
Henry  Brooke,  Charles  Blunt, 
Walter  Raleigh,  William  Hatton, 
Robert  Cary,  Ambrose  Willough- 
by,  Thomas  Gerard,  Arthur  Gorges, 
and  several  others  of  good  quality. 
On  the  27th  of  this  month  the 
Spanish  Fleet  came  to  an  anchor 
before  Calais,  their  pilots  having 
acquainted  them  that  if  they  ven- 
tured any  farther  there  was  some 
danger  that  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent might  drive  them  away  into 
the  Northern  Channel.  Not  far 
from  them  came  likewise  the  Eng- 
lish Admiral  to  an  anchor,  and  lay 
within  shot  of  their  ships.  The 
English  fleet  consisted  by  this 
time  of  1 40  sail ;  all  of  them 
ships  of  force,  and  very  tight  and 
nimble  sailers,  and  easily  manage- 
able upon  a  tack.  But,  however, 
the  main  brunt  of  the  engagement 
lay  not  upon  more  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  of  them.  The  Spaniards, 
as  they  had  frequently  done  before, 
pressed  the  Duke  of  Parma,  by  one 
messenger  after  another,  to  send 
away  forty  fly-boats,  without  which 
they  could  not  well  engage  the 
English,  by  reason  of  the  unwieldy 
bulk  of  the  Spanish  vessels,  and 
the  lightness  and  activity  of  the 
English.  They  intreated  him  like- 
wise, with  great  earnestness,  to 
put  aboard  his  whole  army,  which 
the  Spanish  fleet  would  be  sure  to 


guard,  according  to  the  resolutions 
already  taken,  till  it  was  landed 
in  England.  But  it  seems  he  was 
not  ready,  and  so  could  not  answer 
their  summons.  His  flat-bottomed 
boats,  which  were  framed  for  the 
channel,  were  all  leaky,  his  pro- 
visions not  ready,  and  his  sailors, 
who  had  been  hitherto  kept  to- 
gether against  their  wills,  had 
made  a  shift  to  give  him  the  slip, 
and  get  away.  Besides,  several 
men-of-war  belonging  to  Holland 
and  Zealand,  blocked  up  the  very 
mouth  of  the  harbours  of  Dun- 
kirk and  Newport,  from  whence 
alone  he  could  put  to  sea  ;  and  bo 
well  were  they  furnished  with 
great  guns  and  small  aims  that 
he  could  not  possibly  get  from 
shore  without  running  a  very  pal- 
pable hazard  of  his  life.  However, 
being  a  stout  and  experienced  sol- 
dier, he  left  no  method  unat- 
tempted,  out  of  an  eager  desire  of 
assisting  towards  the  conquest  of 
England. 

But  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  wise 
precaution,  baffled  all  his  attempts, 
and  dashed  the  forward  hopes  of 
the  Spaniard  all  at  once  ;  for,  by 
her  majesty's  orders,  the  Lord 
Admiral  got  ready  eight  of  his 
worst  ships  the  very  day  after  the 
Spaniards  came  to  an  anchor  ;  and 
having  bestowed  upon  them  a 
good  plenty  of  pitch,  tar,  and 
rosin,  and  lined  them  well  with 
brimstone  and  other  combustible 
matter,  they  sent  them  before  the 
wind,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night, 
under  the  conduct  of  Young  and 
Prowse,  into  the  midst  of  the 
Spanish  fleet :    the   approach  of 
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which  was  no  sooner  discovered 
bj  the  Spaniards,  and  the  prodigi- 
ous blaze  which  the  fire  made  all 
the  sea  over,  but  they  suspecting 
that  these  fire-ships  were  big  with 
other  engines  of  slaughter,  besides 
the  destructive  element  that  show- 
ed itself  without,  began  to  raise  a 
most  hideous  clamour,  Cat  your 
cables,  and  get  np  your  anchors ! 
and  in  a  panic  fright  pnt  to  sea 
with  all  the  confusion  and  preci- 
pitancy imaginable.     One  of  the 
feet    (a   large   galleass)    having 
broken  her  rudder,  floated  np  and 
down  before  the  wind ;   and  the 
next  day,  making  for  Calais  in  a 
very  piteous  plight,  she   at   last 
struck  upon  the  sands,  and  after  a 
mart,  long,  and  doubtful  engage- 
ment, was  taken  by  Amias  Preston, 
homas  Gerard,  and  Harvey.    The 
.plain   of  her,   Don    Hugo    de 
oncada,  being  first  slain,  and  the 
diers  and  rowers  either  drowned 
put  to  the  sword ;  the  English 
aged  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
ch  she  had  on  board,  and  the 
>  and  guns  fell  to  the  Governor 
aZais. 

he  Spaniards  reported  that  the 
,    upon   the  approach  of  the 
hips,  ordered  the  whole  fleet 
igh  anchor  and  stand  to  sea, 
hat    when    the   danger  was 
very  ship   should  return  to 
tiom.      This  is  what  he  did 
r,  and  he  likewise  discharged 
gun  as  a  signal  to  the  rest 
i  he  did.  ;    the  report,  how- 
is    Jieard   hat  by  very  few, 
n  their  fears  had  dispersed 
that    rate    that  some  of 
ntured    out   of  the  main 


ocean,  and  others  sailed  up  the 
shallows  of  Flanders. 

In  the  meantime  Drake  and 
Fenner  played  briskly  with  their 
cannon  upon  the  Spanish  fleet,  as 
it  was  rendezvousing  over  against 
Graveling.  They  were  not  long 
after  joined  by  Fenton,  Southwell, 
Beeston,  Cross,  Runan,  and,  in  a 
little  while,  by  the  Lord  Admiral 
himself,  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
and  the  Lord  Sheffield.  The  Duke 
Leva,  Oquenda  Recalde,  and  the 
rest,  got  clear  of  the  shallows, 
with  much  ado,  and  stood  the 
brunt  as  well  as  they  could,  but 
had  the  better  part  of  their  ships 
miserably  torn,  and  in  several 
places  shot  through.  The  galleon 
u  St  Matthew,"  under  the  command 
of  Don  Diego  Piementelli  (as  she 
came  to  the  relief  of  Don  Francisco 
deToledo  in  the  "St  Philip,"  which 
had  received  great  damage  from 
Seymour  and  Winter's  shot,  and 
after  being  driven  almost  as  far  as 
Ostend,  had  been  as  roughly  treated 
by  the  Zealanders,  and  was  at 
length  made  a  prize  by  some  ships 
of  Flushing),  was  at  last  taken  her- 
self, and  the  whole  Spanish  fleet 
closely  plied  and  in  great  distress 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  day. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month 
the  wind  blew  hard  at  north-west 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Spanish  fleet  attempting  to  get 
back  again  to  the  Straits  of 
Calais,  was  driven  toward  Zealand. 
The  English  then  gave  over  the 
chase,  because,  in  the  SpaniardV 
opinion,  they  perceived  them  mak- 
ing haste  enough  to  their  own 
destruction.     For  the  wind,  lying 
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at  the  W.N.W.  point,  could  not 
choose  but  force  them  on  the 
shoals  and  sands  on  the  coast  of 
Zealand.  But  the  wind  happening 
to  come  about  in  a  little  time  to 
S.W.  and  by  W.  they  went  before 
the  wind,  and  having  got  off  the 
shoals,  in  the  evening  a  council  of 
war  was  held.  The  general  resolu- 
tion was  to  return  into  Spain  by 
the  Northern  Channel,  for  they 
wanted  many  necessary  provisions, 
especially  great  shot ;  their  ships 
were  wretchedly  torn  and  battered, 
and  they  had  no  hopes  at  all  that 
the  Prince  of  Parma  would  come 
and  join  them.  Being  now,  there- 
fore, clear  of  danger  in  the  main 
ocean,  they  steered  northward, 
and  the  English  fleet  renewed  the 
chase  after  them.  Now  and  then 
the  Spanish  fleet  slackened  their 
sail,  and  seemed  to  tarry  for  the 
coming  up  of  the  English,  so  that 
it  was  generally  thought  their 
fleet  would  tack  about  and  return 
home. 

About  this  time  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  pleased  to  take  a  view  of 
her  army  and  camp  at  Tilbury ; 
and  as  she  rode  through  the  troops 
drawn  up  on  both  sides  of  her, 
sometimes  with  a  martial  pace  and 
posture,  at  other  times  more  like 
her  sex  and  herself,  it  is  scarce 
to  be  thought  what  a  spirit  of 
bravery  she  infused  into  the  officers 
and  soldiers  by  her  presence  and 
direction. 

On  the  very  day  the  last  engage- 
ment was  between  the  two  fleets, 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  having  paid 
his  addresses  to  our  Lady  of  Hall, 
came  to  Dunkirk,  though  something 


of  the  latest ;  for  which  reason 
the  Spaniards  received  him  in  a 
very  reproachful  manner,  as  if,  out 
of  some  by-regards  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, he  had  on  purpose  slipt  so 
fair  an  occasion  of  doing  wonders 
for  the  service  of  his  country.  The 
duke,  to  appease  this  storm,  pun- 
ished those  who  had  the  charge  of 
victualling  his  fleet;  though,  in 
the  meantime,  he  could  not  but 
secretly  laugh  at  the  saucy  and 
insolent  brags  of  the  Spaniards, 
whom  he  had  heard  talking  at  this 
vain  rate,  "  That  wherever  they 
turned  their  sails,  a  most  certain 
victory  waited  upon  their  course  ; 
and  that  the  English  would  not 
have  courage  enough  to  look  'em 
in  the  face." 

And  'tis  certain  that  Don 
Bernardino  de  Mendoza  was  so 
ridiculous  as  to  print  a  lying 
poem  in  France,  which  proclaimed 
the  triumph  before  the  victory  was 
obtained.  However,  to  block  up 
Parma,  so  that  he  might  not  get 
out  of  Dunkirk,  the  Lord  Admiral 
ordered  the  Lord  Henry  Seymour 
and  the  Dutch  to  keep  a  very 
strict  eye  upon  the  coast  of 
Flanders,  whilst  he  himself  pur- 
sued the  Spaniards  on  the  other 
side  of  Edinburgh  Frith,  an- 
ciently called  Bodotria.  For 
some  suspicions  there  were,  that 
they  designed  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  King  of  Scots,  who  was 
already  provoked  to  an  high  rate 
for  his  mother's  death.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Ashby,  the  queen's  ambas- 
sador in  Scotland,  the  better  to 
keep  him  in  temper,  made  him, 
this     month,    very    considerable 
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offers,  viz.,  That  he  should  be 
created  a  duke  of  England,  with  a 
yearly  salary  of  5000  pounds  to 
maintain  the  title  :  that  he  should 
have  a  guard  maintained  at  the 
queen's  charge,  besides  some  other 
advantages.     *     *     * 

But  the  Spaniards  having  now 
laid  aside   all  the  thoughts   and 
hopes  of  returning  to  attempt  the 
English ;     and    perceiving    their 
main    safety  lay  in  their   flight, 
made  no  stay  or  stop  at  any  port 
whatever.     And  thus  this  mighty 
armada,   which    had  been  three 
whole   years  fitting  out,  and   at 
a  vast  expense,  met  in  one  month's 
time  with  several  attacks,  and  was 
at  last  routed,  with  a  vast  slaughter 
on  their  side,  and  but  a  very  few 
of  the  English  missing,  and  not  one 
ship  lost,  except  that  small  vessel 
of  Cock's,  it  happening  that  the 
enemy's  shot  flew  too  high  to  do 
the     English     ships     any    great 
damage.      When,    therefore,   the 
Spanish  fleet  had  taken  a  large 
compass    round  Britain,  by   the 
coasts  of  Scotland,  the   Orcades, 
and  Ireland,  and  had  weathered 
many  storms,  and  suffered  as  many 
wrecks  and  blows,  and  all  the  in- 
conveniences of  war  and  weather, 
it  made  a  shift  to  get  home  again, 
laden  with  nothing  but  shame  and 
dishonour.      This  occasioned  the 
coining  of  several  kinds  of  money 
and  medals,  some  in  memory  of 
the  victory,  with  the  device  of  a 
fleet  flying   under  full  sail,  and 
this  inscription,  Vinit,  vidit}  fugit, 
4.e.    It   came,   it    saw,   and    fled. 
Others  were  stamped  in  honour  of 


the  queen,  with  fire-ships,  and  a 
fleet  all  in  hurry  and  confusion, 
with  this  motto,  Dux  Fcemina 
Facti,  i.e.  A  woman  managed  the 
design.  Certain  it  is  that  several 
of  their  ships  perished  in  their 
flight,  being  cast  away  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
that  above  700  soldiers  were  cast 
on  shore  in  Scotland,  who  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma's  mediation  with 
the  King  of  Scots,  and  with  Queen 
Elizabeth's  permission,  were  sent 
over  about  a  year  after  into  the  Low 
Countries.  As  for  those  who  had 
the  ill  fortune  to  be  drove  upon 
the  Irish  shore,  they  met  with 
the  most  barbarous  treatment; 
for  some  of  them  were  butchered 
by  the  wild  Irish,  and  the  rest  put 
to  the  sword  by  the  Lord  Deputy ; 
who  fearing  that  they  might  join 
with  the  Irish  malcontents,  and 
observing  that  Bingham,  Governor 
of  Connaught,  treated  them  with 
more  gentleness  than  he  had 
several  times  ordered  him  to  do, 
upon  their  surrender,  he  forthwith 
despatched  Fowle,  deputy-martial, 
to  execute  his  orders ;  who  first 
dislodged  them  from  the  place 
where  they  lay  concealed,  and 
then  executed  about  200  of  them. 
But  this  rigour  the  queen  condemned 
and  complained  of  as  too  extreme. 
However,  the  rest  being  terrified 
by  this  way  of  proceeding,  though 
they  were  sick  and  half-famished, 
yet  chose  to  trust  themselves  to 
their  shattered  barks,  and  the 
mercy  of  the  seas,  and  so  were 
many  of  them  a  sacrifice  to  the 
waves. 


THE   DEATH  OF   THE   GUISES. 

(MirorCs  Account  of  Ike  death  of  MM.  le  Due  et  Cardinal  de  Guise.) 

A.D.  1588. 


The  king  plainly  seeing  that  it 
was  time  to  play  the  last  act  of 
this  tragedy,  and  not  being  able 
to  put  it  off  longer,  laid  his  plans 
in  this  manner : — Af ter  supper  he 
retired  into  his  chamber  about 
seven  o'clock ;  ordered  the  Sieur 
de  Liancourt,  chief  equerry,  to 
have  a  carriage  ready  at  the  door 
of  the  gallery  des  Cerfs,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  he 
wished  to  go  to  La  Noue,  a  house 
at  the  end  of  the  great  alley,  on 
the  border  of  the  forest,  and  to  re- 
turn in  good  time  to  the  council. 
He  commanded  the  Sieur  de  Marie 
to  go  to  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  to 
beg  him  to  come  to  his  chamber 
at  six  o'clock,  as  he  desired  to 
speak  to  him  before  setting  out 
to  La  Noue  (it  was  not  the  jour- 
ney to  Notre-Dame-de-Clery).  He 
commands  also  the  Sieur  d'Au- 
mont,  Marshal  of  France,  and 
the  Sieurs  de  Kambouillet,  de 
Maintenon,  d'O,  the  colonel  Al- 
phonse  d'Ornano,  and  several 
other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  his 
council,  to  come  to  his  cabinet  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  before 


his  departure  for  the  same  place. 
Then  he  gave  orders  to  forty-five 
gentlemen -in -waiting  that  they 
were  to  be  present  in  his  chamber 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  for 
the  same  purpose. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  king  sends 
for  the  Sieur  de  Larchant,  captain 
of     the    body-guards,    who    was 
lodged  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case ;  and  although  he  was  ill  of 
dysentery,  he  went  to  his  Majesty, 
who  commanded  him  to  come  at 
seven  in  the   morning  with   his 
men,   to    present    to   the    Duke 
of  Guise,  as  he  was  going  up  to 
the    council,   a   request    to    take 
measures   to    provide   him   with 
their  pay,  lest   necessity  should 
force  them  to  leave  the  service  ; 
and  that  when  the  duke  had  en- 
tered the  council-chamber,  which 
was  the  king's  ante-chamber,  lie 
was  to  seize  the  staircase  and  the 
door,  so  that  no  one  should  either 
come  in  or  go  out  nor  pass  by  ; 
that  at  the  same  time  he  should 
post  twenty  of  his  companions  at 
the  staircase  of  the  old  cabinet,  by 
1  which  one  descends  to  the  gallery 
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des  Cerfe,  with  the  same  directions. 
This  done,  they  separate,  and  the 
king,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  enters  his  cabinet,  accom- 
panied only  by  the  Sieur  de 
Termes,  where,  having  remained 
till  midnight,  he  said  :  "  My  son, 
go  to  bed,  and  tell  Da  Halde  to 
be  sure  to  awake  me  at  four 
o'clock,  and  be  you  here  at  the 
same  hour."  The  king  takes  his 
candlestick  and  goes  to  bed  with 
the  queen ;  the  Sieur  de  Termes 
also  retires,  and  on  his  way  com- 
municates the  king's  wishes  to  the 
Sieur  dn  Halde,  who  begs  him  to 
give  him  a  light  to  set  his  alarum 
at  four  o'clock.     *     *     *     * 

Four  o'clock  strikes,  Du  Halde 
awakes,  gets  up  and  knocks  at  the 
chamber  of  the  queen.  The  De- 
moiselle Louise  Dubois,  lady  of 
Piolans,  her  first  woman  of  the 
bedchamber,  comes  at  the  sound, 
and  asks, «  Who  is  there  ?  "— "  'Tis 
Du  Halde,"  he  said;  "tell  the 
king  it  is  four  o'clock." — u  He  is 
asleep,  and  the  queen  also,"  said 
she. — "  Awake  him,"  said  Du 
Halde ;  "  he  bid  me  do  so ;  or  I 
shall  knock  so  loud  that  I  shall 
awake  them  both." 

The  king,  who  was  not  asleep, 
having  passed  the  night  in  such 
anxiety  of  mind  as  you  can  ima- 
gine, hearing  this  talk,  asked  the 
Demoiselle  de  Piolans  who  it  was. 
"Sire,"  she  said,  "it  is  M.  Du 
Halde,  who  says  it  is  four  o'clock." 
— "  Piolans,"  said  the  king, "  here ! 
my  boots,  my  gown,  and  my  can- 
dle ! "  He  gets  up,  and  leaving 
the  queen  in  a  great  perplexity, 
goes  into  his  cabinet,  where  were 


already  the  Sieur  de  Termes  and 
Du  Halde,  from  whom  the  king 
demanded  the  keys  of  the  little 
cells  which  he  had  had  erected  for 
the  Capuchins.  Having  got  them, 
he  goes  up  the  stair,  the  Sieur  de 
Termes  holding  the  candlestick. 
The  king  opens  one  of  them  and 
locks  up  Du  Halde  inside,  who,  in 
telling  me  about  it,  said  that  he 
never  was  in  greater  alarm,  not 
knowing  by  what  humour  the  king 
was  driven.  The  king  descended, 
and  from  time  to  time  kept  going 
into  his  chamber  to  see  for  him- 
self if  the  forty-five  gentlemen  had 
come,  and  as  he  found  them  ar- 
rive, he  made  them  go  up  stairs  and 
locked  them  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  had  Du  Halde,  until  at 
different  times  and  in  different 
cells  he  had  posted  them  all  thus. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  lords  and 
others  of  the  council  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  cabinet,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  sideways  to  enter, 
the  passage  being  narrow  and 
crooked,  which  the  king  had  made 
on  purpose  in  the  corner  of  his 
chamber,  and  had  caused  the  or- 
dinary door  to  be  shut  up.  When 
they  had  entered  and  knew  no- 
thing of  his  proceedings,  he  set  his 
prisoners  at  liberty  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  shut  them  up, 
and  as  quietly  as  he  could,  made 
them  go  down  into  his  chamber, 
ordering  them  to  make  no  noise, 
on  account  of  the  queen,  his 
mother,  who  was  unwell,  and 
lodged  beneath. 

This  done,  he  re-entered  his 
cabinet,  where  he  speaks  thus  to 
those  of  the  council  :  "  You  all 
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know  in  what  fashion  the  Duke 
of  Guise  has  behaved  towards  me, 
ever  since  the  year  1585,  when 
his  first  plots  were  discovered ; 
what  I  have  done  to  turn  aside 
his  evil  intentions,  having  favoured 
him  in  all  ways  as  much  as  I 
could,  and  yet  always  in  vain,  for 
I  have  never  been  able  to  win  him, 
not  even  to  bend  this  ungrateful 
and  disloyal  mind  to  his  duty ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  his  vanity  and 
presumption  have  increased  in 
proportion  as  from  me  he  received 
favours,  honours,' and  liberalities. 
I  do  not  desire  better  or  truer 
witnesses  than  you,  and  especially 
of  what  I  have  done  for  him  since 
the  day  when  he  was  so  daring  as 
to  come  to  Paris  against  my  wish 
and  express  command..  But  in- 
stead of  being  grateful  for  so  many 
benefits  received,  he  has  so  far 
forgotten  them  that,  at  this  hour 
in  which  I  am  speaking  to  you, 
the  unbounded  ambition  by  which 
he  is  possessed  has  so  blinded  him 
that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  daring  an 
enterprise  against  my  crown  and 
my  life,  so  that  he  has  reduced  me 
to  this  extremity,  that  either  I 
must  die  or  he  must  die,  and  it 
must  be  this  morning."  And  hav- 
ing demanded  of  them  if  they 
were  not  willing  to  assist  him  to 
do  justice  on  this  enemy,  and 
explained  also  the  manner  in 
which  he  wished  to  conduct  the 
execution,  each  one  of  them  ap- 
proves his  design  and  his  proce- 
dure, and  all  make  offer  of  their 
humble  services,  and  of  their  own 
lives. 

That  done,  he  went  into  the 


chamber  where  were  his  forty-five 
gentlemen-in-waiting,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  and  speaks  to  them 
in  this  way :  "  There  is  none  of 
you  who  must  not  acknowledge 
how  great  is  the  honour  he  has 
received  at  my  hands,  having 
made  choice  of  you  out  of  all  the 
nobility  of  my  kingdom,  to  confide 
my  person  to  your  valour,  vigi- 
lance, and  fidelity."  *  *  *  * 
Then  all  assembled,  with  one 
voice,  promised  to  smite  him,  and 
one  of  them  named  Sariac,  strik- 
ing his  hand  against  the  king's 
breast,  said  in  his  Gascon  speech, 
"  Gape  de  Diou,  sire,  I  will  make 
him  dead  for  you."  Thereupon 
his  Majesty  having  bid  them  cease 
their  offers  of  service  and  protesta- 
tions of  respect,  for  fear  of  awaken- 
ing the  queen,  his  mother,  "Let 
us  see,"  he  said,  "which  of  you 
have  daggers."  There  were  eight, 
of  which  that  of  Sariac  was  a 
Scotch  one.  These  men  were  or- 
dered to  stay  in  the  chamber  and 
kill  him.  The  Sieur  de  Loignac 
waited  there  with  his  sword.  He 
put  twelve  of  their  companions  in 
the  old  cabinet  looking  out  on  the 
court ;  they  were  to  be  also  of  the 
party,  to  strike  him  with  their 
swords  when  he  came  to  raise  the 
velvet  curtain  to  go  in  there.  It 
was  in  this  cabinet  that  the  king 
wished  to  send  for  the  duke  to  come 
and  speak  to  him.  He  places  the 
others  at  the  staircase  by  which 
one  descends  from  this  cabinet  to 
the  gallery  des  Gerfs ;  and  com- 
mands the  Sieur  de  Nanibu,  usher 
of  the  chamber,  to  let  no  one 
either  go  out  or  come  in,  whoever 
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he  might  be,  till  he  himself  gave 
the  order. 

This  arrangement   thus  made, 
he  enters  his  cabinet  which  looks 
out  on  the  gardens,  and  sends  the 
Marshal  d'Aumont  to  the  council 
to  bid  it  sit,  and  to  secure  the 
Cardinal  de  Guise  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons  as  soon  as  the 
duke  was  dead.     The  king,  how- 
ever, having  thus  completed  the 
plan  which  he  wished  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  execution,  remained 
in  a  state  of  great  disquietude  for 
the  uncertainties  which  happen  so 
often   in   great   designs.       While 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  two 
brothers  at  the  council,  he  went 
and  came,  and  could  not  keep  still, 
contrary  to  his  nature.   Sometimes 
he  showed  himself  at  the  door  of 
his    cabinet,    and    exhorted    the 
gentlemen  waiting  in  the  chamber 
to  take  good  care  not  to  let  them- 
selves be  hurt  by  the  Duke  of  Guise : 
"  He  is  tall  and  strong  ;  I  should 
be    sorry,"   he   said.      Some   one 
came  to  tell  him  that  the  cardinal 
was  at  the  council.     But  the  ab- 
sence of  the  duke  troubled  him 
above  all. 

It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  awakened 
by  his  valets,  who  told  him  that 
the  Mng  was  ready  to  set  out. 
He  gets  up  in  haste,  and  dresses 
himself  in  a  suit  of  grey  satin,  sets 
out  to  go  to  the  council,  finds  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  the  Sieur 
de  Larchant,  who  presents  to  him 
the  request  for  the  payment  of  his 
comrades,  begs  him  to  support  it. 
The  duke  undertakes  that  they 
shall  be  satisfied.     He  enters  the 


council-chamber,  and  the  Sieur  de 
Larchant,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  king,  sends  the  Sieur  de 
Rouvroy,  his  lieutenant,  and  the 
Sieur  de  Montclar,  exempt  of  the 
guard,  to  the  staircase  of  the  old 
cabinet  with  twenty  of  his  men. 
Soon  after  the  Duke  of  Guise  had 
sat  down,  he  said :  u  I  am  cold, 
my  heart  pains  me.  Let  them 
light  a  fire.'1  And  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Sieur  de  Morfontaine, 
the  treasurer :  "  M.  de  Morfontaine, 
I  beg  you  to  tell  M.  de*  Saintprix, 
the  king's  first  valet-de-chambre, 
that  I  beg  him  to  give  me  some 
Damas  grapes,  or  some  conserve 
of  roses."  And  as  none  of  these 
were  to  be  found,  he  brought 
to  the  room  some  Brignolles 
plums  which  he  gave  to  the 
duke. 

Thereupon  his  majesty  having 
learned  that  the  duke  was  at  the 
council,  ordered  M.  de  Revol, 
secretary  of  state  :  "  Revol,  go  and 
tell  M.  de  Guise  to  come  and 
speak  to  me  in  my  old  cabinet" 
The  Sieur  de  Nambu  having 
refused  to  let  him  pass  he  re- 
turned into  the  cabinet  with  a 
terrified  countenance  (for  he  was  a 
strong  man,  but  timid).  "  Good 
heavens  ! "  said  the  king,  "  Revol, 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
What  is  it  ?  How  pale  you  are  ! 
You  will  spoil  everything.  Rub 
your  cheeks,  rub  your  cheeks, 
Revol." — "  There  is  nothing  wrong, 
sire,"  he  said,  a  it  is  only  that  M. 
de  Nambu  will  not  open  the  door 
to  me  till  your  majesty  order 
him."  The  king  did  so  from  the 
door  of  his  cabinet,  desiring  that 
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lie  should  be  allowed  to  re-enter, 
and  M.  de  Guise  also. 

The  Sieur  de  Marillac,  master 
of  requests,  was  bringing  up  a 
question  of  excise,  when  the  Sieur 
de  Revol  entered,  who  found  the 
Duke  of  Guise  eating  Brignolles 
plums,  and  having  said  to  him : 
"  Monsieur,  the  king  requires  you ; 
he  is  in  his  old  cabinet ; "  runs 
out,  and  returns  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  goes  to  find  the 
king. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  puts  some 
of  these  plums  in  his  comfit-box, 
throws  the  rest  on  the  carpet,  say- 
ing, "  Gentlemen,  who  wishes 
any  ? "  He  gets  up,  fastens  his 
cloak  about  him,  takes  his  comfit- 
box  and  his  gloves  in  the  same 
hand.  "Adieu,  gentlemen,"  he 
said.  He  knocks.  The  Sieur  de 
Nambu  having  opened  the  door  to 
him,  goes  out,  shuts  and  locks  the 
door  after  him.  The  duke  enters, 
salutes  those  who  were  in  the 
chamber,  who  stand  up,  salute 
him  in  return,  and  follow  him  as 
if  out  of  respect.  But  when  he 
was  two  steps  from  the  door  of 
the  old  cabinet,  and,  taking  his 
beard  in  his  right  hand,  had  turned 
himself  half  round  to  look  at  those 
who  were  following  him,  suddenly 
his  arm  was  seized  by  the  Sieur 
de  Montsery,  the  elder,  who  was 
near  the  chimney,  and  fancied  that 
the  duke  wished  to  draw  back  to 
put  himself  on  his  defence :  and 
all  at  once  he  struck  him  with  a 
dagger  on  the  breast,  saying, "  Ha, 
traitor,  thus  thou  shalt  die!"  And 
at  the  same  time  the  Sieur  des 
Effrenats  throws   himself  on  his 


legs,  and  the  Sieur  de  Saint-Malines 
gives  him  from  behind  a  great 
dagger  blow  in  the  chest  near  the 
throat,  and  the  Sieur  de  Loignac 
a  sword  stroke  near  the  loins.  At 
each  of  these  blows  the  duke  kept 
crying,  "Ah,  my  friends!  Ah, 
my  friends  ! "  And  when  he  felt 
himself  struck  by  a  dagger  in  the 
back  by  the  Sieur  Sariac,  he  cried 
very  loud,  " Mercy I"  And  al- 
though his  sword  was  entangled  in 
his  cloak  and  his  legs  were  held, 
he  would  not  cease  (so  strong  was 
he !)  pulling  them  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other,  until  he 
fell  at  the  foot  of  the  king's  bed. 

These  last  words  were  heard  by 
his  brother,  the  cardinal,  there  being 
only  a  partition-wall  between  them. 
"  Oh  ! "  he  said,  "  they  are  killing 
my  brother.'1  And  wishing  to  get 
up,  he  is  stopped  by  the  Marshal 
D'Aumont,  who  put  his  hand  on 
his  sword,  and  said,  "  Don't  stir  ! 
Mort  Dieu,  monsieur,  the  king 
wants  you."  The  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  also,  in  great  fear,  clasping 
his  hands,  "Our  lives,"  said  he, 
"  are  in  the  hands  of  God  and  the 
king." 

When  the  king  knew  that  it 
was  all  over,  he  goes  to  the  door 
of  the  cabinet,  lifts  the  curtain,  and 
having  seen  him  stretched  out  in 
the  place,  goes  in,  and  orders  the 
Sieur  de  Beaulieu,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  to  search  and 
see  what  was  on  him,  He  finds 
round  his  arm  a  little  key,  fastened 
to  a  small  gold  chain,  and  in  the 
pocket  of  his  breeches  he  finds  a 
little  purse,  containing  twelve  gold 
crowns  and  a  piece  of  paper,  on 
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which  were  written  in  the  duke's 
hand  these  words :  To  carry  on 
war  in  France  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  are  required  every  month. 
A  diamond  heart,  they  say,  was 
taken  from  his  finger  by  the  Sieur 
(TEntragues.  Bnt  as  the  Sieur  de 
Beaulieu  was  making  this  search, 
and  perceived  some  slight  move- 
ment in  the  body,  he  said  to  him, 
"Monsieur,  as  some  little  life  is 
still  left  to  you,  ask  pardon  of  God 
and  the  king."  Then  without  be- 
ing able  to  speak,  fetching  a  great 
deep  sigh,  as  with  a  hoarse  voice, 
he  gave  up  his  life,  and  was 
covered  with  a  grey  cloak,  and  on 
the  top  was  put  a  cross  of  straw. 
He  remained  thus  about  two  hours, 
then  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sieur  de  Richelieu,  grand 
provost  of  France,  who,  by  the  king's 
command,  had  the  body  burned  by 
his  executioner,  in  that  first  hall 
which  is  below,  to  the  right,  as  you 
enter  the  castle ;  and  finally  the 
ashes  were  cast  into  the  river. 

As  for  the  Cardinal  de  Guise 
the  king  ordered  that  he  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  should  be 
taken  and  guarded  in  the  Tower 
of  Moulins,  his  majesty  having  no 
wish  to  punish  the  cardinal  save 
by  imprisonment,  out  of  the 
respect  he  had  for  those  of  this 


order.  But  it  having  been  said  to 
him  by  some  persons  of  high  rank 
that  this  was  the  most  dangerous 
of  them  all,  and  that  some  days 
before  he  had  held  a  conversation 
most  insolent  and  full  of  extreme 
contempt  to  the  discredit  of  his 
majesty,  and  among  the  rest,  this  : 
"  Tnat  he  did  not  wish  to  die  till  he 
had  put  and  held  the  head  of  this 
tyrant  between  his  legs,  to  make  a 
crown  on  him  with  the  point  of  a 
dagger ;"  these  words,  whether  they 
were  true  or.  false,  so  moved  the 
spirit  of  the  king  that  without 
delay  he  resolved  to  despatch  him, 
which  was  done  next  morning. 
Being  ordered  by  the  Sieur  Du 
Gast,  captain  of  the  guards,  to  come 
to  the  king,  and  at  this  order  feel- 
ing a  presentiment  of  what  was 
going  to  happen,  he  begged  the 
Archbishop  of  Lyons  to  confess 
him,  seeing  that  it  was  necessary 
to  prepare  for  death.  This  done, 
they  embraced  each  other,  and  took 
farewelL  And  as  the  cardinal 
approaches  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  is  ready  to  go  out,  he  finds 
himself  attacked  by  blows  of  the 
halberts  of  two  men  commissioned 
and  sent  for  this  execution  ;  after 
which  his  body  was  dealt  with  in 
the  same  fashion  as  had  been  done 
with  that  of  his  brother. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  IVEY. 

(Stitty's  Memoirs.) 
a.d.  1590. 


I  knew  that,  without  very  great 
diligence,  I  should  arrive  too  late 
for  the  battle  with  these  com- 
panies, which  I  foresaw  the  king 
would  be  in  extreme  need  of,  as 
he  was  much  inferior  in  number 
to  the  enemy.  I  therefore  lost 
not  a  moment,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  it  began.  The  king 
ordered  me  to  make  my  company 
pass  to  the  right  wing,  where  his 
own  squadron  was,  to  which  he 
joined  it;  and  making  the  two 
companies  of  drquebusiers  dis- 
mount, sent  their  horses  amongst 
the  baggage,  designing  to  make 
use  of  them  as  the  forlorn  hope. 
After  this,  he  bid  me  follow  him 
to  see  the  disposition  of  the  two 
armies,  "in  order,"  added  he, 
"  that  you  may  learn  your  trade." 
He  had  no  sooner  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  squadron,  than 
the  trumpets  sounded  the  charge. 
I  shall  attempt  nothing  here 
against  the  rights  of  historians  ; 
I  leave  it  to  them  to  particularise 
this  battle,  and  shall  confine  my- 
lf  only  to  what  I  was  an  eye- 
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witness  of.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that,  upon  this  occasion,  the  prin- 
cipal causes  that  gave  the  victory 
to  the  weaker  party,  were,  the 
valour  of  the  Marshal  d'Aumont, 
who  prevented  the  entire  defeat  of 
the  light  horse ;  the  great  differ- 
ence between  the  enemy's  manner 
of  using  their  artillery  and  ours ; 
and  more  than  all  this,  the  singu- 
lar talents  of  the  king,  which  were 
never  so  perfectly  known  as  in 
the  day  of  battle,  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  troops,  in  rallying 
them,  in  their  discipline,  and  their 
exact  and  ready  obedience. 

It  is  certain  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne  and  the  Count  of  Egmont, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Spa- 
niards, imagined  that  if  the  king 
durst  wait  for  them  the  victory 
would  certainly  be  theirs  ;  and 
that,  if  he  yielded,  or  gave  ground 
before  them,  as  they  expected,  they 
did  not  reckon  upon  anything  less 
than  forcing  him  out  of  whatever 
place  he  should  retreat  to,  and  thus 
finishing  the  war  at  a  single  blow. 
With  such  dispositions,  what  must 
be  the  consequence  ?     I  say  no- 
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thing  of  the  persons  of  the  generals, 
who  alone  are  worth  many  thou- 
sand men.  The  stronger  party 
never  makes  use  of  those  precau- 
tions that  are  necessary  against  an 
enemy  of  equal  strength  ;  and, 
upon  the  other  hand,  the  weaker 
never  forms  a  resolution  to  defend 
itself  against  a  more  numerous 
army,  without  determining  like- 
wise to  supply,  by  valour  and  ad- 
dress, the  deficiency  of  numbers. 
The  surprise  that  a  courage,  ani- 
mated by  glory  and  difficulties, 
creates,  assists  a  small  number 
against  a  greater  :  by  this  all  be- 
come in  some  sort  equal. 

The  king's  squadron  where  I 
was,  had  the  attacks  of  the  Count 
of  Egmont  to  sustain,  who  fell 
upon  us  with  his  own  squadron, 
and  a  second  of  1000  or  1200 
German  horse.  It  is  true,  the 
Germans,  who  professed  the  same 
religion  as  our  soldiers  did,  fired 
almost  in  the  air :  but  the  Count 
of  Egmont,  we  must  do  him  jus- 
tice, behaved  like  a  man  who  was 
determined  to  conquer.  He 
charged  us  with  such  fury,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  desertion  of 
the  Germans,  after  a  terrible  fire, 
and  an  encounter  which  lasted  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  cover- 
ed the  earth  with  dead  bodies,  the 
left  of  our  squadron  fled,  and  the 
right  was  broken  and  gave  ground. 
At  the  first  onset  my  horse  was 
wounded  in  the  nostrils,  and  at  the 
second  in  the  neck,  where  the 
saddle  did  not  reach,  and  a  third 
brought  him  quite  down,  carrying 
away  two  of  his  feet,  and  a  piece 
of  flesh  of  the  calf  of  my  leg.     I 


received  another  wound  in  my 
hand.  A  pistol-shot  gave  me  a 
third  more  considerable  wound  ; 
the  ball  entered  my  hip,  and  came 
out  near  my  belly.  I  should  have 
infallibly  perished,  if  my  equerry 
had  not  run  to  my  assistance  with 
another  horse,  upon  which  I 
mounted,  though  with  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty.  This  affection  brought 
many  wounds  upon  poor  Maignan, 
and  had  like  to  have  cost  him  his 
life. 

At  a  second  charge  this  horse 
was  likewise  slain,  and,  in  the 
same  moment  I  received  a  pistol- 
shot  in  the  thigh,  and  a  cut  with 
a  sword  in  the  head.  I  remained 
upon  the  spot,  and,  along  with  my 
senses,  lost  all  the  remaining  part 
of  the  action,  which,  from  the 
advantage  the  Count  of  Egmont 
had  already  gained,  boded,  I 
thought,  no  good  to  us  :  and  most 
certainly  the  king  had  been  van- 
quished if  all  the  rest  of  the 
enemy's  army  had  behaved  in  the 
same  manner.  All  that  I  know 
is,  that,  a  long  time  after,  recover- 
ing my  senses,  I  saw  neither  ene- 
mies nor  any  of  my  servants  near 
me,  whom  fear  or  disorder  had 
dispersed ;  another  presage  which 
appeared  to  me  no  less  unfavour- 
able. 

I  retired  without  a  headpiece, 
and  almost  without  armour,  for 
my  own  had  been  battered  to 
pieces.  In  this  condition  I  saw  a 
trooper  of  the  enemy's  running  to- 
wards me,  with  an  intention  upon 
my  life.  By  good  fortune  I  found 
myself  near  a  pear  tree,  under 
which  I  crept,  and  with  that  lit' 
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motion  I  was  still  capable  of,  made 
such,  good  use  of  the  branches, 
which  were  extremely  low,  that  I 
evaded  all  my  adversary's  at- 
tempts, and  kept  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, who  being  weary  with  turn- 
ing round  the  tree,  at  last  quitted 
me.  Feuquieres  had  not  the  like 
good  fortune  ;  I  saw  him  killed 
that  moment  before  my  eyes. 
Just  then,  La-Eocheforet  (who  has 
since  been  with  me)  passing  by,  I 
asked  him  for  a  little  nag  which 
he  was  leading,  and  paid  him  for 
it  upon  the  spot  thirty  crowns. 
I  always  believed  that  on  such 
occasions  it  is  proper  to  carry  a 
little  money  about  one. 

Thus  mounted,  I  was  going  to 
learn  news  of  the  battle,  which  I 
believed  to  be  lost,  when  I  saw 
seven  of  the  enemy  coming  straight 
towards  me,  one  of  whom  carried 
the  white  standard  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Mayenne's  company. 
I  thought  it  impossible  to  escape 
this  new  danger  ;  and,  upon  their 
crying  Qui  vive  ?  I  told  my  name, 
as  being  ready  to  surrender  myself 
a  prisoner.  What  was  my  sur- 
prise, when,  instead  of  attacking 
me,  I  found  four  of  these  persons 
entreating  me  to  receive  themselves 
for  prisoners,  and  to  save  their 
lives ;  and  while  they  ranged 
themselves  about  me,  appearing 
charmed  at  having  met  with  me  ! 
I  granted  their  request :  and  it 
seemed  so  surprising  to  me,  that 
four  men  unhurt  and  well  armed 
should  surrender  themselves  to  a 
single  man,  disarmed,  covered  with 
his  own  blood,  mounted  upon  a 
little  paltry  nag,  and  scarce  able 


to  support  himself,  that  I  was 
tempted  to  take  all  I  saw  for  an 
illusion,  or  the  effect  of  my 
wounds.  I  was  soon  undeceived. 
My  prisoners  (since  they  would  be 
so)  made  themselves  known  for 
MM.  de  Ohataigneraie,  de  Sigogne, 
de  Chanteloup,  and  d'Aufreville. 
They  told  me  that  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  had  lost  the  battle  ;  that 
the  king  was  now  in  pursuit  of  the 
vanquished,  which  had  obliged 
them  to  surrender,  for  fear  of 
falling  into  worse  hands,  their 
horses  not  being  in  a  condition  to 
carry  them  out  of  danger  :  at  the 
same  time  De  Sigogne,  in  token 
of  surrender,  presented  me  with 
the  white  standard.  The  three 
others,  who  were  the  Duke  of 
Nemours,  the  Chevalier  d'Aumale, 
and  Tremont,  not  seeming  inclined 
to  surrender,  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  by  good  reasons 
that  they  ought  to  do  so  ;  but  in 
vain.  After  recommending  their 
four  comrades  to  me,  seeing  a  body 
of  the  victors  advance,  they  rode 
away,  and  showed  me  that  their 
horses  were  still  vigorous  enough 
to  bear  them  from  their  enemies. 
I  advanced  with  my  prisoners 
towards  a  battalion  of  Swiss,  and 
meeting  one  of  the  king's  chief 
pages,  I  gave  him  the  charge  of 
the  standard,  which  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  me.  I  then  saw 
more  plainly  the  marks  of  our 
victory.  The  field  was  full  of  the 
fugitive  Leaguers  and  Spaniards, 
and  the  victorious  army  of  the 
king  pursuing  and  scattering  the 
rest  of  the  large  bodies,  that  had 
dispersed    or    gathered   together. 
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The  Swiss  soldiers  of  the  two 
armies  meeting,  faced  each  other 
with  their  pikes  lowered,  without 
striking  a  blow,  or  making  any 
motion. 

The  white  standard,  embroider- 
ed with  black  flowers-de-luce,  was 
known  by  every  one  to  be  that  of 
the  Guises,  which  they  bore  in 
memory  and  horror  of  the  assas- 
sination of  Blois,  and  attracted  all, 
as  to  a  prey  equally  rich  and  hon- 
ourable.   The  black  velvet  coats  of 
my  prisoners,  which  were  covered 
with,  silver  crosses,  were  resplend- 
ent from  afar  in  the  field     The 
first  who  flew  to  seize  them  were 
MM.  de  Cambrai,  De  l'Archant, 
Du  Eollet,  De  Crevecoeur,  De  Pal- 
cheux,  and  De  Brassense,  who  were 
joined  by  the  Count  de  Torigny. 
f    advanced  towards  them,   and 
supposing  they  would  not  know 
xiy  face,  altogether  disfigured  by 
lood  and  dust,  I  named  myself, 
he  Count  de  Torigny  no  sooner 
lew  La  Ghataigneraie,  who  was 
s  relation,  than  judging  that,  in 
3  condition  he  saw  me,  I  could 
fc   preserve    my  prisoners  from 
ult,  he    entreated  me  to  give 
itaigneraie  to  his  care,  for  whom 
would  be  answerable  to  me.    I 
lily  granted  his  request,  yet  it 
with  regret  that  I  saw  him  go 
r.      What  Torigny  did  through 
inciple   of  friendship,  had  in 
.   a  fatal  consequence  for  the 
PPy   Chataigneraie.     He  was 
n    some     moments   after,  by 
men  t>elonging  to  d'O's  com- 
who    had    been   guards   to 
-  III.       These  men,  levelling 
ieces  at  nim,  shot  him  dead, 


crying,  "  'Sdeath  !  thou  traitor  to 
thy  king,  whom  thou  hast  mur- 
dered, and  triumphed  in  the  deed." 

I  might  have  made  the  Count 
of  Torigny  pay  this  prisoner*!  ran- 
som, and  I  was  counselled  by 
several  persons  to  do  so  ;  but  I 
could  not  resolve  to  add  this  new 
cause  of  affliction  to  what  he  al- 
ready felt  for  the  death  of  a  man 
with  whom  I  had  myself  been 
particularly  acquainted. 

I  was  not  long  ere  I  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  persons,  amongst 
whom  there  was  not  one  that  did 
not  envy  my  good  fortune.  D'An- 
delot  came  after  the  rest,  and 
pressing  through  the  crowd,  per- 
ceived De  Sigogne,  and  the  page 
who  carried  the  standard.  He 
was  preparing  to  seize  it,  believ- 
ing his  good  destiny  had  kept  this 
prey  for  him,  when  a  report  that 
the  enemy  had  rallied,  obliged 
him  to  depart  abruptly.  I  had 
not  time  to  draw  him  out  of  his 
error ;  for,  after  he  had  bid  the 
page  keep  that  standard  for  him, 
he  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
intelligence  was  found  to  be  false, 
and  had  no  other  foundation  than 
the  arrival  of  two  hundred  soldiers 
from  Picardy,  whom  MM.  de  Moy 
and  De  la  Boissiere  had  brought 
to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne. 

Being  now  disengaged  from  the 
crowd,  and  having  need  of  help, 
especially  for  the  wound  in  my 
hip,  by  which  I  lost  a  great  deal 
of  blood,  I  advanced  with  my  prize 
to  the  head  of  Vignole's  regiment, 
which  had  behaved  bravely  in  the 
battle.  Here,  fearing  no  further 
surprise,  I  ordered   a  surgeon  to 
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bind  up  my  wound,  and  desired 
some  wine  to  prevent  fainting, 
which  I  found  coming  upon  me. 
My  strength  being  a  little  reco- 
vered, I  got  to  Anet,  the  keeper 
of  which  gave  me  an  apartment, 
where  I  caused  the  first  dressing 
to  be  put  on  my  wounds,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Marechal  Biron,  who 
spent  a  few  moments  there  after 
my  arrival,  and  took  a  collation 
in  my  chamber.  He  was  con- 
ducting the  corps  de  reserve,  which 
he  commanded,  to  the  king,  who, 
without  stopping  after  his  victory, 
had  passed  the  river  of  Eure,  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and,  as  it 
was  reported  to  me,  had  taken  at 
last  the  road  to  Bosny,  where  he 
lay  the  same  night. 

After  the  Marechal  Biron  was 
gone,  D'Andelot  arrived  at  Anet, 
full  of  resentment  against  me  for 
wresting  from  him  his  prize,  for 
so  he  thought  it.  He  entered  my 
chamber,  attended  by  five  or  six 
armed  men,  and,  with  an  air 
equally  fierce  and  insulting,  de- 
manded an  explanation,  or  rather 
sought  to  do  himself  justice  :  for, 
perceiving  the  white  standard, 
which,  with  that  belonging  to  my 
company,  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  my  bed,  he  would  have 
taken  possession  of  it  by  force, 
without  attending  to  what  I  said 
to  him.  I  changed  my  tone  im- 
mediately, and  words  ran  high  on 
the  one  part  and  on  the  other. 
In  the  condition  wherein  I  was,  I 
could  do  no  more.  But  as  he 
spoke  with  passion,  and  made  use 
'Wats,  the  noise  drew  fifteen 
'  y  of  my  armed  troopers 


into  the  chamber,  at  the  sight  of 
whom  D'Andelot  restraining  his 
rage,  went  out,  commanding  De 
Sigogne  to  follow  him,  which  he 
refused,  and  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  make  him  comprehend 
the  injustice  of  his  pretensions. 

The  next  morning  I  caused  my- 
self to  be  carried  by  water  to  Passy, 
with  an  intention  to  go  from  that 
to  Bosny,  to  get  myself  cured.  On 
my  arrival  at  Passy,  I  learned  that 
part  of  the  soldiers  in  my  train, 
and  my  valets,  with  all  my  bag- 
gage, had  retired  thither,  not 
knowing  what  was  become  of  me, 
and  intimidated  by  a  false  report 
which  was  spread,  that  the  king 
had  lost  the  battle.  Being  appre- 
hensive of  the  reproaches  I  might 
make  them,  they  kept  themselves 
concealed.  I  caused  them  to  be 
sought  for,  but  they  were  so  much 
ashamed  of  having  discovered  their 
cowardice,  that  the  night  following 
they  fled  away  on  foot ;  nor  have 
I  since  been  ever  able  to  learn 
what  became  of  them.  They  left 
all  my  baggage  behind  them,  with 
four  of  their  own  horses,  which  I 
ordered  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and 
I  distributed  the  money  among 
their  wounded  companions. 

As  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
endure  a  horse,  I  ordered  a  kind 
of  litter,  composed  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  with  the  bark  still  on, 
and  the  hoops  of  some  vessels,  to 
be  made  for  me  in  haste,  and  tra- 
velled by  Beurons,  to  avoid  the 
ascents  and  declivities  of  Rouge- 
voie  and  Chatillon. 

Maignan,  who  was  a  youth  full 
of  gaiety  and  imagination,  thought 
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•oper  to  give  this  march  the  air 
'  a  little  triumph.  Two  of  the 
•ooms  of  my  stable  were  at  the 
>ad  of  this  train,  each  leading  one 

my  finest  horses  ;  they  were 
llowed  by  my  pages,  one  of 
horn  rode  on  my  horse,  the 
me  who,  having  received  three 
)iwds  in  the  battle,  and  being 
rown  to  the  ground  by  a  fourth, 
t  up  again  without  a  saddle,  and 
nning  about  the  field  of  battle, 
is  fortunately  recognised  by  three 
my  arquebusiers.  This  page 
Tied  my  cuirass  and  the  Duke 
Mayenne's  standard,  the  other 
re  my  bracelets  and  my  helmet, 

so  bruised  and  battered,  that 
;y  were  no  longer  of  any  use. 
r  equerry,  the  contriver  of  this 
asant  fancy,  marched  next,  his 
id  bound  up,  and  his  arm  in  a 
rf;  he  was  followed  by  Mo- 
aes,  my  valet-de-chambre,  dress- 
in  my  coat  of  orange-coloured 
vet,  with  thin  plates  of  silver, 
L  mounted  upon  my  English 
;,  holding  in  his  hand,  as  a 
shy,  a  bundle  of  the  fragments 
my  pistols,  the  broken  pieces 
my  swords,  and  the  remains  of 
plume  of  feathers.  The  litter 
vhich  I  lay  came  next,  covered 
y  with  a  cloth,  upon  which, 
he  four  corners,  they  had  hung 

black  velvet  coats  of  my 
oners,  with  their  plumes,  and 
jes  of  their  pistols  and  swords. 
jse  prisoners  themselves  follow- 
ny  litter,  and  preceded  the  rest 
ny  train  j  after  whom,  ranged 
Drder,  came  my  own  company 
lousehold  troops,  and  the  march 

closed  with  James*  and  Bad- 


dit's  two  companies  of  arque- 
busiers. They  had  taken  such  a 
part  in  the  fight,  that  you  could 
see  nothing  among  them  but  heads 
bound  up  and  arms  in  scarfs  ;  and 
some  of  these  brave  soldiers  were 
even  obliged  to  have  themselves 
carried. 

When  we  came  near  Beurons, 
we  perceived  all  the  plain  covered 
with  horses  and  dogs ;  and  the 
king  himself,  who,  after  a  slight 
repast,  had  returned  from  Rosny 
to  Mante,  hunting  in  my  warren. 
This  show  seemed  to  rejoice  him  ; 
he  thought  it  very  happily  dis- 
posed, and  smiled  at  the  vanity  of 
Maignan,  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  known  to  this  prince,  ever 
since  his  father,  who  was  a  very 
brave  man,  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  taking  of  Eause.  The 
king  approached  my  litter,  and, 
in  the  sight  of  his  whole  train, 
disdained  not  to  descend  to  all  the 
testimonies  of  sensibility  that  a 
friend  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to 
make  use  of  this  term)  could  ren- 
der to  his  friend.  I  could  not 
express  my  acknowledgment  by 
throwing  myself  at  his  feet,  but  I 
assured  him,  and  with  truth,  that 
I  would  suffer  with  pleasure  a 
thousand  times  more  for  his  ser- 
vice. He  had  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  hazards  I 
had  run  in  the  battle.  He  in- 
quired, with  an  obliging  anxiety, 
whether  all  my  wounds  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  I  might  hope 
to  be  cured  without  mutilating 
any  part  of  my  body,  which  he 
thought  almost  impossible,  know 
I  ing  that  I  had  been  thrown  do? 
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senseless,  and  trampled  under  the 
horses'  feet.  When  he  was  con- 
vinoed  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear, 
he  cast  himself  on  my  neck,  and 
turning  to  the  princes  and  the 
grandees  who  followed  him,  he 
said  aloud,  that  he  honoured  me 
with  the  title  of  a  true  and  honest 
chevalier  ;  a  title  which,  he  said, 
he  regarded  as  superior  to  that  of 
a  chevalier  companion  of  his 
orders.  He  was  afraid  of  expos- 
ing me  to  speak  too  much,  and 


finished  this  agreeable  conversa- 
tion with  his  ordinary  protesta- 
tions, that  I  should  share  in  all 
the  good  things  that  Heaven  might 
send  him;  and,  without  giving 
me  any  time  to  answer,  left  me 
with  saying,  "  Adieu,  my  friend  ; 
take  care  of  yourself  ;  and  be  as- 
sured you  have  a  good  master." 
There  are  princes  who  are  capable 
of  gratitude ;  but  how  rarely  is 
this  sentiment  augmented,  or  even 
preserved  in  good  fortune ! 


JAMES  THE  FIEST'S  COMING  TO  ENGLAND. 

(NichoVs  Progresses.) 


aj>.  1603. 


It  was  the   5th  of  April,  being 
Tuesday,  that  his  Majesty  depart- 
ed from  Edinburgh,  gallantly  ac- 
companied with  multitudes  of  his 
nobility,  lords,  barons,  and  gentle- 
men of  Scotland,  and  some  French, 
as  the  French  ambassador,  being 
Leger  in  Scotland  (whose  wife  was 
carried   between   Edinburgh   and 
London  by  eight  pioneers  or  por- 
ters, one  four  to  relieve  the  other 
four  by  turns,  carrying  her  in  a 
chair   with    slings),   as    also    his 
Majesty,  being  accompanied  with 
his  own  attendants,  as  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  the  Earl  of  Cas- 
silis,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  Lord 
Home,  the   Lord   Oliphant,   and 
sundry  others,  too  tedious  in  this 
place  to  be  repeated,  for  that  their 
several  names  shall  hereafter  be 
more  particularly  expressed.     Be- 
sides, there  were  in  his  highness' 
train   many   numbers   of  gallant 
and      well      appointed      English 
knights  and  gentlemen,  who  at- 
tended his  Majesty  that  day  from 
Edinburgh     unto     Dunglass,     a 
house     of     the     Lord     Home's, 


where  his  Excellence  reposed  him- 
self that  night 

Wednesday,  the  6th  of  April, 
his  Majesty  progressed  from  Dun- 
glass  towards  Berwick,  having  then 
attending  on  him  many  more 
noblemen,  knights,  and  gentle- 
men, besides  the  Lords  Wardens 
of  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland,  attended  by  the  bor- 
derers, with  several  companies  to 
receive  him ;  the  Lord-Governor 
of  Berwick  also  being  accompanied 
with  all  the  council  of  war,  the 
constables  with  their  cornets  of 
horse,  and  divers  of  the  captains, 
the  band  of  gentlemen  pensioners, 
with  divers  gentlemen,  advanced 
forward  to  entertain  and  conduct 
his  Majesty  into  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick. Happy  day !  when  peace- 
ably so  many  warlike  English 
gentlemen  went  to  bring  in  an 
English  and  Scotch  king  both  in- 
cluded in  one  person,  into  that 
town  that  many  hundred  years 
hath  been  a  town  of  the  enemy, 
or  at  least  held  in  all  leagues 
either  for  one  nation  or  the  other. 
But  the  King  of  Peace  have  glory 
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that  so  peaceably  hath  ordained  a 
king  descended  from  the  royal 
blood  of  either  nation,  to  make 
that  town,  by  his  possessing  it,  a 
harbour  for  English  and  Scots 
without  thought  of  wrong  or 
grudging  envy. 

Not  to  digress  any  longer,  these 
gallants  met  him,  and  were  gra- 
ciously respected  of  his  highness  ; 
so  falling  in  among  the  other  tro- 
phies, they  set  forward  ;  and  when 
his  highness  came  within  some 
half  mile  of  the  town,  and  began 
to  take  view  thereof,  it  suddenly 
seemed  like  an  enchanted  castle, 
for  from  the  mouths  of  dreadful 
engines,  not  long  before  full  fed 
by  moderate  artsmen,  that  knew 
how  to  stop  and  empty  the  brass 
and  iron  paunches  of  these  roaring 
noises,  came  such  a  tempest,  as 
dreadful,  and  sometimes  more 
dreadful  than  thunder,  that  all 
the  ground  thereabout  trembled 
as  in  an  earthquake,  the  houses 
and  to  were  staggering,  wrapping  the 
whole  town  in  a  mantle  of  smoke, 
wherein  the  same  was  awhile  hid 
from  the  sight  of  its  royal  owner. 
But  nothing  violent  can  be  perma- 
nent ;  it  was  too  hot  to  last ;  and 
yet  I  have  heard  it  credibly  re- 
ported, that  a  better  peal  of  ord- 
nance was  never  in  any  soldier's 
memory  (and  there  are  some  old 
King  Harry's  lads  in  Berwick  I 
can  tell  you)  discharged  in  that 
place  ;  nor  was  it  very  strange,  for 
no  man  can  remember  Berwick 
honoured  with  the  approach  of  so 
powerful  a  master.  Well,  the  king 
is  now  very  near  the  gates,  and  as 
"U  darkness  flies  before  the  face 


of  the  sun,  so  did  these  clouds  of 
smoke  and  gunpowder  vanish  at 
his    gracious    approach ;    in   the 
clearness  of  which  fair  time  issued 
out  of  the  town  Mr.  William  Selby, 
genflenian-porter  of  Berwick,  with 
divers  gentlemen  of  good  repute, 
and  humbling  himself  before  the 
king's  majesty,  presented  unto  him 
the  keys  of  all  the  ports,  who  re- 
ceived them  graciously,  and  when 
his  highness  was  entered  betwixt 
the  gates  he  restored  to  the  said 
Mr.   Selby   the   keys   again,  and 
graced   him  with  the  honour  of 
knighthood  for   this  his  especial 
service,  in  that  he  was  the  first 
man  that  possessed  his  Excellence 
of  those  keys ;   Berwick,  indeed, 
being  the  gate  that  opened  into  all 
his   dominions.     This    done,   his 
highness  entered  the  second  gate, 
and  being  within  both  the  walls, 
he  was  received  by  the  captain  of 
the  ward,  and  so  passed  through  a 
double    guard    of    soldiers,    well 
armed   in  all  points;   but,  with 
looks  humble,  and  words  cheerful, 
they  gave   his  Majesty  to  know 
their  hearts  witnessed  that  their 
arms  were  worn  only  to  be  used 
in  his  royal  service.    Between  this 
guard  his  Majesty  passed  on  to 
the  market  cross,  where  the  mayor 
and   his   brethren    received  him 
with  no  small  signs  of  joy,  and 
such   signs   of    triumph    as    the 
brevity  of  the  time  for  prepara- 
tion would  admit.     But  the  com- 
mon people  seemed  so  overwrapt 
by  his  presence,  that  they  omitted 
nothing  their  power  and  capacities 
could  attain  unto,  to  express  loyal 
duty  and  hearty  affection  ;  kneel* 
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iiig,  shouting,  crying  "  Welcome," 
and  u  God  save  King  James,"  till 
they  were  (in  a  manner)  entreated 
to  be  silent.  As  soon  as  it  pleased 
the  people  to  give  him  leave  that 
he  might  speak,  Mr.  Parkinson, 
'he  recorder  of  Berwick,  being  a 
nan  grave  and  reverend,  made  a 
irief  speech  to  his  Majesty,  ack- 
nowledging him  their  sole  and 
>vereign  lord,  to  whom  (in  the 
wn's  name)  he  surrendered  their 
arter,  presenting  his  Highness, 
so  from  them,  with  a  purse  of 
[d,  which,  as  an  offering  of  their 
e,  he  graciously  received,  and 
their  charter  he  answered  them 
it  benign  and  royally,  that  it 
uld  be  continued,  and  that  he 
Id  maintain  their  privileges, 
uphold  them  and  their  town 
[1  equity,  by  reason  it  was  the 
npal  and  first  place  honoured 
his  mighty  and  most  gracious 
n.  These  ceremonies  among 
>wnsmen  ended,  as  his  usual 
er  is  after  any  journey,  his 
ty  passed  to  the  church, 
to  humble  himself  before 
ralter  of  the  humble,  and 
Him  for  the  benefits  be- 
upon  him  and  all  his 
;  at  which  time  preached 
him  the  Reverend  Father 
,  Tobie  Matthew,  Bishop  of 
1,  who  uiade  a  most  learned 
thy  sermon,  which  finished, 
g  departed  to  his  palace, 
n  they  gave  him  a  peal  of 
Iiiaiice,  more  hot  than  be- 
erwick  having  never  had 
rest  in  lier  walls  well  nigh 
ndred  years.  The  night  was 
overpast,  especially  with 


the  townsmen,  that  never  in  a 
night  thought  themselves  securer ; 
but  the  journey  of  the  hours  is 
always  one,  however  they  are 
made  long  or  short  by  the  appre- 
hension of  joy  or  sufferance  of 
grief.  The  morning's  sun  chased 
away  the  clouds  of  sleep  from 
every  eye,  which  the  more  will- 
ingly opened,  that  they  might  be 
comforted  with  the  sight  of  their 
beloved  sovereign,  who  in  his 
estate  (attended  on  by  the  gover- 
nor and  the  noblemen,  together 
with  the  magistrates  and  officers 
of  the  town)  passed  to  the  church, 
where  he  stayed  the  divine  prayers 
and  sermon,  which,  when  with  his 
wonted  humility  he  had  heard 
finished,  in  the  like  estate  he  re- 
turned to  his  palace.  *  *  *  * 
The  7th  of  May  being  Saturday, 
his  Majesty  removed  from  Theo- 
bald's towards  London,  riding 
through  the  meadows,  where 
within  two  miles  on  this  side 
Waltham,  Sir  Henry  Denny  dis- 
charged his  followers,  and  one  of 
the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex attended  his  Highness,  viz. 
Master  John  Swinnerton,  the  other 
sheriff  being  then  sick.  *  *  * 
At  Stamford  Hill  the  Lord  Mayor 
presented  him  with  the  sword  and 
keys  of  the  city,  with  whom  were 
the  knights  and  aldermen  in  scar- 
let gowns,  and  great  chains  of  gold 
about  their  necks,  with  all  the 
chief  officers  and  council  of  the 
city,  besides  five  hundred  citizens, 
all  very  well  mounted,  clad  in 
velvet  coats  and  chains  of  gold, 
with  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
hundreds,   who    made    a   gallant 
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show    to    entertain    their    sove- 
reign. 

The  multitude  of  people  in 
highways,  fields,  meadows,  closes, 
and  on  trees,  were  such,  that  they 
covered  the  beauty  of  the  fields ; 
and  so  greedy  were  they  to  behold 
the  countenance  of  the  king,  that 
with  much  unruliness  they  injur- 
ed and  hurt  one  another,  some 
even  hazarded  to  the  danger  of 
death ;  but  as  uncivil  as  they 
were  among  themselves,  all  the 
way  as  his  Majesty  passed,  with 
shouts  and  cries,  and  casting  up 
of  hats  (of  which  many  never  re- 
turned into  the  owners'  hands),  he 
passed  by  them  over  the  Fields, 
and  came  in  at  the  back  of  the 
Charter  -  house.  Thither  being 
come,  he  was  most  royally  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  the 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  where  was 
such  abundance  of  provision  of 
all  manner  of  tilings,  that  greater 
could  not  be,  both  of  rare  and 
wild  fowls,  many  rare  and  extra- 
ordinary banquets,  to  the  great 
liking  of  his  Majesty,  and  con- 
tentment of  the  whole  train.  He 
lay  there  three  nights  in  which 
time  the  lords  of  the  council  oft 


resorted  thither,  and  sat  upon  their 
serious  affairs.  At  his  departure 
he  made  divers  knights. 

*  *  *  * 
Upon  Wednesday,  the  11th 
of  May,  his  Majesty  set  forward 
from  the  Charter  -  house  to  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  going  quietly 
on  horseback  to  Whitehall,  where 
he  took  barge  ;  having  shot  the 
bridge,  his  present  landing  was 
expected  at  Tower  Stairs,  but  it 
pleased  his  Highness  to  pass  the 
Tower  Stairs  toward  St  Katherine's, 
and  there  stayed  on  the  water  to  see 
,  the  ordnance  on  the  White  Tower, 
(commonly  called  Julius  Caesar's 
Tower),  being  in  number  twenty 
pieces,  with  the  great  ordnance  on 
Tower  wharf,  being  in  number  a 
hundred,  and  chambers  to  the 
number  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
discharged  and  shot  off.  Of  which 
all  services  were  so  sufficiently 
performed  by  the  gunners,  that  a 
peal  of  so  good  order  was  never 
heard  before ;  which  was  most 
commendable  to  all  sorts,  and 
very  acceptable  to  the  king. 
Then  his  royal  person  arrived  at 
his  own  stairs,  so  called  the  King's 
Stairs,  tic.  etc.  etc 
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The  king's  first  parliament  ended 
in  July,  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  wherein  Catesby,  Percy, 
Wright,  and  the  rest,  seeing  there- 
in nothing  done  to  their  ease  or 
content,  began  to  consider  of  such 
encouragement  as  they  had  receiv- 
ed from  Flanders  in  June  the  year 
before  :  and  Percy  sware  he  would 
mdertake  to  kill  the  king ;  where- 
mto  Catesby  answered,  If  you  do 
till  him,  it  is  to  no  purpose  in 
•espect  of  the  general  cause,  but 
itay  awhile,  for  I  have  devised  a 
?ar  surer  course  and  readier  way 
X)  effect  what  we  desire,  and  that 
without  the  hel;»  of  any  foreign 
lation  :  but  as  yet  he  did  not 
impart  his  secret  project  to  any 
man  until  after  the  return  of 
Thomas  Winter,  whom  he  sent  to 
confer  with  the  Constable  of 
Castile,  being  now  in  Flanders, 
ready  to  come  for  England  to  take 
the  king's  oath  for  confirmation  of 
the  articles  of  peace  agreed  upon 
by  the  commissioners,  all  which 
being  consummate,  and  the  parties 
before -named  observing  that  the 
jurpose  of  this  peace  was  only  for 
o 


the  universal  good  of  all  Christen- 
dom without  respect  of  any  particu- 
lar place  or  people,  and  therewithal 
noting  the  careless  inclination  of 
the  Constable  to  their  desire,  which 
was  earnestly  to  move  the  King  of 
England  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
as  also  that  the  general  peace 
would  prove  a  continual  means  for 
their  adversaries  to  proceed  at  all 
times  in  any  course  whatsoever 
against  the  English  Catholics,  and 
prevent  them  of  all  hope  of  suc- 
cour and  sustentation  from  any 
foreign  potentate  ;  from  this  time 
one  incensed  another  speedily  to 
attempt  some  hope  of  remedy 
for  themselves  by  themselves : 
Percy,  more  prone  than  divers 
others,  with  a  great  oath  said,  Let 
us  now  do  something,  and  not 
always  talk. 

Catesby  being  now  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  his  long-concealed 
project,  being  well  assured  he  had 
found  fit  persons  for  his  purpose, 
acquainted  Thomas  Percy,  Thomas 
Winter,  John  Wright,  and  Guido 
Fawkes,  with  his  device,  viz.  to 
undermine  the  Upper  Parliament 
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House,  and  to  blow  it  up  with 
gunpowder,  at  the  very  instant  of 
the  great  assembly,  the  7th  of 
February  next  following,  having 
before  given  them  the  oath  of 
secrecy,  which  they  as  willingly 
embraced  as  his  heart  desired : 
and  after  that,  for  more  assurance 
of  secrecy,  they  received  the  sacra- 
ment. This  combustible  combina- 
tion thus  concluded,  each  man  pre- 
pares to  do  his  utmost  in  the  enter- 
prise, like  those  headstrong  horses 
of  whom  the  kingly  prophet  speaks, 
bend  themselves  to  run  a  desperate 
course,  respectless  what  misery 
might  befall  on  king,  country,  or 
commonwealth  ;  and  if  their  deep 
device,  borrowed  from  the  lowest 
hell,  had  taken  effect, — yet  the 
chief  purpose  of  their  project,  if 
well  weighed,  had  been  never  the 
nearer,  but  rather  further  off,  with 
apparent  likelihood  of  sudden 
slaughter  of  themselves,  their 
faction,  and  their  friends. 

Presently,  upon  the  compact 
aforesaid,  Percy  hired  a  house 
close  adjoining  to  the  Upper  Par- 
liament ;  and  from  this  time,  unto 
the  day  of  discovery,  by  a  general 
consent  among  themselves,  Guido 
Fawkes  changeth  his  whole  name, 
and  is  called  John  Johnson,  Master 
Percy's  man ;  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  December  those  five  began 
the  mine,  having  at  first  entrance 
made  competent  provision  for 
twenty  days,  of  wine,  beer,  and 
baked  meats,  because  their  being 
there  should  neither  be  seen  nor 
suspected  of  any,  neither  came 
they  forth  until  Christmas  Eve, 
nnd  for  certain  days  ceased  their 


labour  ;  then  they  took  into  their 
aid  Christopher  Wright,  having 
likewise  taken  oath  and  sacrament 
for  secrecy,  and  so  about  the 
20  th  of  January  they  began  to 
work  afresh ;  and  for  that  they 
would  be  secure  from  any  sudden 
discovery  or  apprehension  they 
caused  John  Johnson,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  an  excellent,  skilful, 
and  resolute  soldier,  to  keep  wary 
sentinel,  who  continually  gave 
them  warning  upon  the  least  sign 
of  suspicion,  when  to  cease,  and 
when  to  work  again :  they  had 
also  furnished  themselves  with 
weapons,  shot,  and  powder,  being 
determined  rather  to  die  there  in 
their  own  defence  than  to  be 
apprehended.  When  they  came 
to  the  foundation  of  the  wall, 
which  was  three  yards  thick,  and 
found  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
they  took  unto  them  Robert 
Winter,  after  he  had  taken  oath 
and  sacrament  like  the  rest  About 
Candlemas  they  had  wrought  the 
wall  half  through,  and  as  they 
were  at  work  they  heard  a  rushing 
of  sea-coals  in  the  next  room, 
which  was  a  cellar  right  under 
the  Parliament  House,  and  then 
they  feared  they  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  whereupon  Johnson  went 
thither,  who  being  returned  told 
them  it  was  a  cellar  full  of  sea- 
coals,  which  were  now  a-selling ; 
and  that  the  same  was  to  be  let 
for  yearly  rent,  assuring  them 
withal,  that  he  had  well  observed 
the  manner  of  that  cellar,  and  that 
it  was  most  commodious  for  their 
purpose;  and  then  Master  Percy 
forthwith  hired  the  same  for  yearly 
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rent,  being  now  fully  persuaded 

they  should  do  justice  upon  that 

place  where  their    religion    was 

suppressed,  and  where   so  many 

severe  laws  had    passed   against 

them ;  and  then  they  laid  into  the 

cellars  twenty  barrels  of  powder, 

which  were   formerly    provided, 

and  covered  them  with  billets  and 

faggots,  provided  for  that  purpose. 

But  when  they  understood  that 

the  parliament  was  adjourned  to 

October  they  dispersed  themselves, 

having  held  many  counsels  how  to 

manage  the  affairs  of  State  if  the 

deed  were  done ;  one  while  they 

purposed  to  surprise  the  person  of 

he  prince,  another  while  the  Duke 

f  York,  and  for  performance  of 

ither  of  these,  Percy  was  the  man 

lat,    with    his    friends,    would 

idertake  the  charge  ;  then  they 

nsidered  that  if  they  could  not 

ze  upon  the  person  of  any  of 

3m  two,  because  the  prince  would 

at  the  Parliament  House,  and 

duke    being    kept  so    near 

idon,      where      they     wanted 

nds,  how  they  might  surprise 

person  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 

g  in  the  custody  of  the  Lord 

rington,  in  Warwickshire  ;  and 

le   end  resolved  to  adventure 

fortune  upon  her  whom  they 

it  to  proclaim  queen,  and  in 

ame  to  proceed  in  all  things, 

g  in  readiness  a  project  of  a 

tmation      to    that     purpose, 

in    was    no   mention  of  re- 

n  either    would  they  have 

5.     the    deed    to  have   been 

until    they  had  tried  their 

and.  strength,  as  well  abroad 

ome,  and  then  they  would 


have  avowed  both.  Secondly,  they 
considered  upon  foreign  aid ;  and 
in  their  opinion  Spain  was  too 
remote  and  slow  to  help  them  in 
their  most  extremity  :  France  was 
too  near  and  too  mighty ;  and, 
having  command  of  Holland,  ships 
would  easily  make  away  with  them : 
marry,  Sir  William  Stanley,  Owen, 
and  others,  on  the  hither  part  of 
Flanders,  with  their  particular 
friends  and  forces,  might  give 
them  more  fit  and  friendly  aid. 
Lastly,  they  considered  what  lords 
to  save  from  the  parliament,  as 
well  in  respect  of  religion  as  for 
policy ;  upon  all  which  particulars, 
though  they  often  conferred,  yet 
concluded  nothing,  saving  only  to 
send  one  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the 
Pope  with  their  project,  and  to 
know  whether  the  Pope  would 
approve  or  condemn  it,  carrying  a 
kind  of  jealousy  amongst  them- 
selves that  their  seducers  had 
already  run  too  far  in  usurpation, 
and  thereupon,  under  pretence  to 
be  ascertained,  they  sent  Sir 
Edward  Bayneham  iov  a  breviat 
from  his  holiness  ;  which  said  Sir 
Edward  departed  from  England, 
but  in  August  before  the  parlia- 
ment, in  which  space  the  aforesaid 
conspirators  never  stayed  their 
intent,  nor  omitted  anything  that 
might  prefer  their  most  pernicious 
course. 

The  chief  conspirators  having 
many  ways  spent  great  sums  of 
money  in  this  action,  especially 
Catesby,  upon  whom  lay  the  most 
part  of  expense,  being  now  quite 
destitute  of  foreign  aid,  and  having 
already  taken  up  as  much  money 
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in  London  upon  interest  as  either 
his  own  credit  or  his  friends'  would 
extend  unto,  obtained  by  a  general 
consent,  in  consideration  of  further 
supplies  of  powder,  money,  muni- 
tion, and  horse,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  him  to  acquaint  any  whom 
himself    thought    good,    without 
making  the  same  known  unto  any 
of  the  aforesaid  conspirators,  and 
thereupon    he    acquainted    John 
Grant,  Ambrose  Rook  wood,  Francis 
Tresham,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and 
some  others  unknown,  which  said 
Sir  Everard  Digby  he  acquainted 
with  all  matters  towards  the  end 
of  September,  who  at  first  misliked 
the  project,  but  having  taken  oath 
of  service,  agreed  to  cause  a  great 
assembly  near  unto  Don  Church, 
under  pretext  of  a  great  match  of 
hunting,  by  the  chief  gentlemen  of 
the  country,  the  6th  of  November, 
being  the  day  after  they  presumed 
the  fatal  blow  should  be  given,  at 
which  time  also  it  was  determined 
that    Grant    and    others    should 
possess  themselves  of  their  neigh- 
bours' horse  and  armour,  and  con- 
join with  other  confederates  coming 
to  the  proposed  hunting,  and  sur- 
prise the  Lady  Elizabeth  from  the 
Lord  Harrington ;  and  from  that 
time  Catesby  and  his  combination 
rested    secure     by    reason     that 
hitherto  there  was  not  any  of  them 
called   in   question,   nor  terrified 
with  any  vulgar  speech  or  suspect 
of  treason.     But  when  the  day  of 
parliament  grew  near  they  heard 
of  divers  reports  tending  to  the 
discovery  of  some  terrible  treason, 
especially  by  a  letter  which  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  showed  the  king, 


whereupon  they  pondered  among 
themselves  from  whom  such  a 
letter  might  come ;  and  their 
general  jealousy  was  that  if  any 
such  letter  were  sent  by  any  of 
them  it  should  be  from  Tresham, 
but  he  utterly  forswore  it ;  and 
thereupon,  notwithstanding  that 
the  rumour  of  discovery  daily  in- 
creased, so  as  they  might  plainly 
perceive  that  their  treason  either 
was,  or  would  be,  discovered,  yet, 
in  their  wilful  blindness,  some 
would  stay  about  the  court  to  see 
the  event,  and  the  rest,  being 
drunk  with  the  same  folly,  went 
to  the  appointed  hunting  at  Don 
Church. 

About  ten  days  before  the  par- 
liament should  begin,  the  Lord 
Mounteagle,  son  and  heir  to  the 
Lord  Morley,  being  then  in  hia 
own  lodging  at  the  Strand,  ready 
to  go  to  supper  at  seven  of  the 
clock,  one  of  his  footmen,  whom 
he  had  sent  off  an  errand  over  the 
street,  'was  met  with  an  unknown 
man  of  indifferent  stature,  who 
suddenly  delivered  to  him  a  letter, 
charging  him  to  put  it  presently 
into  his  lord's  hands ;  the  which 
letter,  so  soon  as  his  lord  could 
open  it  began  to  peruse,  and  per- 
ceiving the  same  to  be  an  unknown 
and  somewhat  an  unlegible  hand, 
without  either  date  or  subscription, 
called  one  of  his  men  unto  him  to 
help  him  read  it,  the  tenor  where- 
of followeth : — 

"My  lord,  out  of  the  love  I 

bear  to  some  of  your  friends   I 

have  a  care  of  your  preservation, 

therefore  I  would  advise  you,  as 

I  you   tender   your   life,  to  devise 
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.  some  excuse    to   shift    off  your 

attendance  at  this  parliament    For 

God  and  man  have  concurred  to 

punish  the  wickedness    of    this 

time ;  and  think  not  slightingly  of 

this    advertisement,    but     retire 

yourself  into  your  country,  where 

you  may  expect    the   event    in 

safety:  for  though  there  be  no 

appearance  of  any  stir  yet  I  say 

they  shall  receive  a  terrible  blow 

this  parliament,  and  yet  they  shall 

not  see  who  hurts  them :    this 

counsel  is  not  to  be  contemned, 

because  it  may  do  you  good,  and 

3an   do  you  no    harm,   for    the 

langer  is  passed  so  soon  as  you 

tave  burnt  the  letter,  and  I  hope 

rod  will  give  you  the  grace  to 

lake  good   use  of  it,  to  whose 

oly  protection  I  commend  you." 

And  when,  with  quick  apprehen- 

?n,  he  began  warily  to  observe 

e  strange  contents  thereof,  being 

satly  perplexed  what  construction 

make  thereof,  as  of  a  matter  of 

lsequence,  as  indeed  it  was,  or 

le    foolish    pasquil    wherewith 

time    abounded,  or  whether 

le  device  of  his  enemies  to  dare 

1  from  his   attendance  at  the 

iament,  he  could  not  tell,  and 

efore  in  his  love  and  allegiance 

is  prince  and  country  resolved 

to  conceal  it  any  further,  and 

;upon,     notwithstanding     the 

ess  and  darkness  of  the  night, 

presently  to   the   court   at 

ehall  (the  king  being  then  in 

a  a-lmnting  at  Royston),  and 

$red    tlie  same  to  the  Earl  of 

ury,      the    king's    principal 

try  of  state. 

1  when  the  earl  had  read  the 


letter  and  considered  the  contents, 
and  manner  of  the  coming  thereof 
unto  his  hands,  he  gave  condign 
thanks  and  encouragement  unto 
the  Lord  Mounteagle,  telling  him 
plainly  that  whatsoever  the  pur- 
pose of  this  letter  might  prove, 
either  now  or  hereafter,  yet  this 
accident  put  him  in  mind  of  divers 
advertisements  he  had  received 
from  beyond  the  seas,  wherewith 
he  had  already  acquainted  his 
majesty  and  divers  of  his  privy 
council,  concerning  some  practice 
of  discontented  Papists  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  way  of  com- 
bination amongst  themselves 
against  this  parliament,  for  enab- 
ling them  to  deliver  at  that  time 
some  petition  unto  his  Majesty  for 
toleration  of  religion,  which  peti- 
tion should  so  cunningly  bo 
delivered  and  strongly  backed,  as 
the  king  should  be  loth  to  deny 
their  requests.  Then  the  said 
earl  acquainted  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain therewith,  who  likewise  in 
depth  of  love  and  duty  bethought 
with  himself  what  concerned  his 
office,  as  well  in  places  of  the 
king's  usual  repair  as  otherwise, 
and  then  those  two  counsellors 
agreed  to  conjoin  unto  themselves 
three  others,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Lord  Admiral,  the  Earls  of  Wor- 
cester and  Northampton,  who 
having  likewise  perused  the  letter, 
became  all  of  one  mind,  notwith- 
standing the  slightness  of  the 
letter  at  first  appearance,  and  daily 
throwing  of  scandalous  libels  in 
court  and  city,  to  reproach  and 
disturb  both  tog  and  state,  many 
of  them  purporting  more  danger 
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than  this  did,  they  concluded  it 
was  not  absolutely  to  be  contemned, 
whereupon  they  in  all  secrecy 
entertained  an  especial  care  for 
preservation  of  the  king's  person, 
And  thereupon  resolved  to  acquaint 
the  king  withal,  acknowledging 
amongst  themselves  his  Majesty's 
extraordinary  wisdom,  learning, 
and  experience  in  deep  and  diffi- 
cult matters :  being  All-Hallo  wday, 
and  the  king  being  returned  but 
the  day  before  from  hunting,  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  alone  in  the 
privy  gallery  acquainted  the  king 
with  all  their  proceedings :  the 
king  having  read  the  letter  once, 
paused  awhile,  then  read  it 
again,  and  said  he  thought  it  was 
not  to  be  contemned,  for  that  style 
seemed  to  be  more  quick  and 
pithy  than  was  usual  in  pasquils 
and  libels,  or  superfluities  of  idle 
brains.  The  earl,  perceiving  the 
king  to  apprehend  it  deeplier  than 
he  expected,  knowing  his  mild 
nature,  said  he  thought  by  one 
sentence  in  it  it  should  be  written 
either  by  a  fool  or  a  madman, 
viz.  (for  the  danger  is  past  so  soon 
as  you  burn  the  letter),  for  if  the 
danger  were  past  so  soon  as  the 
letter  was  burnt,  then  the  warning 
must  needs  be  of  small  avail,  when 
the  burning  of  the  letter  only  might 
avoid  the  danger ;  but  the  king, 
considering  the  former  sentence 
in  the  letter,  viz.  (that  they  shall 
receive  a  terrible  blow  at  this 
parliament,  and  yet  shall  not 
know  who  hurts  them),  joining  it 
to  the  sentence  following  before 
rehearsed,  thereupon  conjectured 
that  the  proposed  danger  should 


be  some  sudden  danger  by  blow- 
ing up  with  powder,  by  reason 
it  was  not  possible  for  them 
to  endanger  the  king  and  state 
either  by  insurrection,  invasion, 
rebellion,  or  any  other  of  like 
nature,  that  might  be  suddenly 
attempted  in  this  time  of  parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  the  king  said 
it  must  only  be  performed  by  gun- 
powder, by  one  traitor  only,  in  some 
dark  and  unsuspected  place  about 
the  Parliament  House,  which 
stratagem  might  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  burning  of  the  letter ;  the 
king  all  this  while  was  neither 
amazed  nor  jealous  of  any  particu- 
lar treason  toward  his  own  person, 
yet,  nevertheless,  in  tender  regard 
of  the  great  assembly  of  all  the 
estates  of  this  land,  and  to  make 
the  best  use  of  this  unknown  and 
unexpected  admonition,  wished 
there  should  be  presently  a  very 
secret  and  exact  search  made  in 
the  Parliament  House,  and  of  all 
other  rooms  and  lodgings  near 
adjoining.  The  earl,  observing 
the  king  to  retain  still  his  wonted 
free  spirit,  insisted  no  further  con- 
cerning the  imminent  danger,  and 
so,  after  some  accustomed  pleasant 
speeches,  the  earl  returned  unto  the 
lords,  and  being  overcome  with 
care  of  this  business  could  find  no 
rest  within  himself  until  he  had 
told  the  lords  all  that  passed  be- 
tween the  king  and  himself,  which 
being  done  they  all  agreed  that 
the  said  earl,  the  next  day  being 
Saturday,  should  repair  again  unto 
his  Highness,  who,  when  he  came, 
found  the  king  in  the  same  gallery, 
accompanied  with  the  Lord  Cham- 
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jerlain,    unto     whom     the    earl 
renewed  the  former  matter,  and 
there  it  was  determined  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,   according   to 
the  virtue    of  his   office,  should 
view  the  Parliament  House  and 
all  other  places  adjoining  there- 
unto, whereof  the  least  cause  of  sus- 
picion might  be  had,  and  withal 
to  do  it  with  such  coverture  as 
might   prevent  idle    rumours   or 
giving  of  any  suspicion  unto  the 
workers  of  this  mischievous  my- 
stery ;  and  upon  Monday,  in  the 
afternoon,  being  the  day  before  the 
parliament,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
being  accompanied  with  the  Lord 
Mounteagle,  zealous  in  this  service, 
entering    the    cellar    under    the 
Upper  House,  found  great  store  of 
faggots,   billets,   and    coals,    and 
inquiring  of  Whinyard,  the  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe,  to  what  use  he 
had  put  those  lower  rooms,  an- 
swered that  Master  Thomas  Percy 
had  hired  both  the  house  and  part 
of  the  vault  under  it,  and  that  the 
wood  and  coal  therein  was  Master 
Percy's  own  provision ;  and  as  the 
Lord    Chamberlain  looked  about 
him,  he  espied  a  fellow  standing  in 
a  corner,  and  called  him  unto  him, 
who  said  he  was  Percy's  man,  and 
keeper  of  that  house  for  him,  who, 
Indeed,     was     the      afore-named 
Fawkes,     sole     agent     for     this 
tragedy. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain,  who 
still  carried  a  seeming  careless 
survey  of  things,  as  yet  indeed 
i  very  serious  and  heedful  eye, 
iddressed  himself  to  the  king, 
vhom  he  met  in  the  gallery,  ac- 
companied with  the   Lord  Trea- 


surer, the  Lord  Admiral,  the  Earls 
of  Worcester,  Northampton,  and 
Salisbury,  unto  whom,  after  re- 
porting what  he  had  seen,  he  said 
that  so  soon  as  the  Lord  Mount- 
eagle  heard  Percy  named,  and 
that  the  house,  vault,  and  provi- 
sion was  his,  and  therewithal  call- 
ing to  mind  his  backwardness  in 
religion,  and  the  old  dearness  in 
friendship  between  himself  and 
the  said  Percy,  he  vehemently  sus- 
pected the  matter,  and  that  the 
letter  should  come  from  him,  all 
which,  together  with  the  extraor- 
dinary provision  of  fuel  aforesaid 
for  Master  Percy,  who  came  but 
seldom  thither,  and  the  sudden 
answers  and  dangerous  aspect  of 
Fawkes,  who  from  the  first  con- 
federacy still  termed  himself  John- 
son, and  Percy's  man,  possessed  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  with  full  re- 
solution that  he  was  a  desperate 
fellow,  and  that  the  said  room 
must  be  very  narrowly  searched. 

The  king,  upon  knowledge 
thereof,  increased  his  former  ap- 
prehension, and  instantly  agreed 
to  search  thoroughly  ;  marry 
there  arose  a  question  amongst 
them  upon  what  pretence  they 
should  make  apparent  search,  lest, 
finding  nothing  worthy  their  la- 
bours, a  general  scandal  might 
grow  upon  the  king  and  state  in 
being  too  credulous  and  fearful  of 
the  evaporation  of  idle  brains,  and 
also  to  lay  an  imputation  upon  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  a  chief 
peer  and  counsellor  of  estate,  for 
that  this  Percy  was  very  inward 
with  him,  and  by  his  means  be- 
came the  king's  ordinary  servant ; 
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as  also  for  that  the  king  in  his 
own  nature  was  never  jealous  of 
any  of  his  good  subjects,  by  reason 
hitherto  all  things  had  been  man- 
aged with  such  calmness  and 
secrecy  as  neither  court  nor  city 
suspected  anything,  yet  retained 
amongst  themselves  a  thousand 
jealousies  of  the  king's  safety ; 
whereupon  it  was  divulged  that 
especial  search  was  to  be  made  for 
certain  robes  and  other  furniture 
of  the  king's  lately  stolen  out  of 
the  wardrobe ;  whereupon  Sir 
Thomas  Knevet,  gentleman  of  the 
king's  privy  chamber,  was  selected 
for  that  business,  accompanied  with 
a  small  number  fit  for  that  em- 
ployment, went  the  next  midnight, 
and  coming  before  the  entry  of  the 
house,  spied  Percy's  pretended  ser- 
vant standing  without  the  house 
booted  and  spurred,  apprehended 
him,  and  having  removed  some 
billets  and  coals,  found  one  of  the 
small  barrels  of  powder,  and  after 
that  all  the  rest,  being  thirty-six 
in  number,  small  and  great,  with 
other  instruments  fit  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

And  upon  the  hearing  of  some 
noise,  Sir  T.  Knevet  required  Mas- 
ter Edward  Doubleday,  Esquire,  to 
go  up  into  the  chamber  to  under- 
stand the  cause  thereof,  the  which 
he  did,  and  had  there  some  speech 
with  Fawkes,  being  therewithal 
very  desirous  to  search  and  see 
what  books  or  instruments  Fawkes 
had  about  him,  but  Fawkes,  being 
wondrous  unwilling  to  be  searched, 
very  violently  gripped  Master 
Doubleday  by  his  fingers  of  his 
hand,  through  pain  whereof 


Master  Doubleday  offered  to  draw 
his  dagger  to  have  stabbed  Fawkes, 
but  suddenly  better  bethought  him- 
self and  did  not,  yet  in  that  heat 
he  struck  the  traitor's  heels,  and 
therewithal  fell  upon  him  and 
searched  him  and  his  pockets, 
found  his  garters,  wherewith  Mas- 
ter Doubleday  and  others  that 
assisted,  they  bound  him.  There 
was  also  found  in  his  pocket  a 
piece  of  touchwood  and  a  watch, 
which  Percy  and  Fawkes  had 
bought  the  day  before  to  try  con- 
clusions for  the  long  or  short  burn- 
ing of  the  touchwood,  which  he 
had  prepared  to  give  fire  to  the 
train  of  powder. 

When  Fawkes  saw  his  treason 
discovered,  he  instantly  confessed 
his  own  guiltiness,  saying  if  he  had 
been  within  the  house  when  they 
first  laid  hands  upon  him,  he  would 
have  blown  up  them,  himself,  and 
all. 

After  that,  being  bound  and 
well  guarded,  Sir  Thomas  went  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  presently 
drew  all  the  rest  of  the  Council 
together  which  lay  within  the 
court,  and  about  four  of  the  clock 
they  all  came  to  the  king's  bed- 
chamber ;  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
surcharged  with  joy,  at  the  first 
entry  in  a  confused  haste,  told  the 
king  all  was  discovered,  the  traitor 
taken  and  fast  bound.  Immedi- 
ately upon  this  all  the  council 
that  lay  abroad,  with  the  rest,  sat 
in  council  and  examined  the  raid 
Fawkes,  who  would  acknowledge 
no  other  name  but  John  Johnson, 
Percy's   man,   stiffly   denying  to 
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enow  any  complotters  in  this  hor- 
ible  treason,  justifying  the  fact 
o  be  good  and  warrantable  by 
•eligion,  denying  the  king  to  be 
lis  liege  lord  or  God's  anointed, 
)ecause  he  held  him  an  heretic. 
He  was  quick  and  careless  in  his 
insweis  unto  all  objections  that 
uuched  not  this  treason,  flicking 
md  scoffing  at  all  that  misliked 
iim,  and  only  repented  him  the 
leed  was  not  done,  saying  that 
jod  would  have  concealed  it,  and 
lie  devil  only  discovered  it 

The  council  not  knowing  how 
ar  this  treason  might  extend,  nor 
vhat  degrees  of  persons  were  in 
his  conspiracy,  yet  well  perceived 
o  be  commenced  and  practised  by 
ome  discontented  papists,  gave 
rder  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don and  the  City  of  Westminster 
o  set  a  civil  watch  at  their  gates. 
he  common  people  muttered,  and 
nagined  many  things  :  the  nobles 
new  not  what  to  say,  nor  whom 
3  clear  or  suspect,  and  for  certain 
ays  a  general  jealousy  possessed 
hem  all.  This  day  of  discovery 
eing  the  appointed  day  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  king  deferred  his  going 
ntil  the  Saturday  following,  and 
ie  Tuesday  there  were  as  many 
onnres  in  and  about  London  as 
ie  streets  could  permit,  the  people 
raising  God  for  his  most  gracious 
elivery,  wishing  that  day  for  ever 
)  be  held  festival. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  made 
onfires  and  threw  money  amongst 
ie  people  ;  the  like  gladness  was 
lowed  by  the  ambassador  of  the 
rchduke,  and  by  those  of  the 
rench  and  Dutch  Church. 


Now  to  return  to  the  rest  of 
the  conspirators,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  silent  and  secret 
dispose  of  the  affairs  aforesaid, 
yet  T.  Winter,  the  next  day  after 
the  delivery  of  the  letter,  told 
Christopher  Wright  that  he  un- 
derstood of  an  obscure  letter  de- 
livered to  the  Lord  Mounteagle, 
advising  him  not  to  appear  at  the 
parliament  house  the  first  day, 
and  that  the  Lord  Mounteagle  had 
no  sooner  read  it,  but  instantly 
carried  it  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
which  news  was  presently  made 
known  unto  the  rest,  who,  after 
divers  conferences,  agreed  to  see 
further  trial,  but  howsoever,  Percy 
resolved  to  stay  the  last  hour  up* 
on  Monday  morning,  the  4th  of 
November.  Catesby  rode  away, 
Percy  being  then  at  Sion,  the  next 
day  early  in  the  morning,  being 
the  very  day  of  their  desperate 
attempt,  Percy  and  the  rest  plainly 
perceiving  by  general  Bpeeches,  un- 
usual watches,  as  also  by  hearing 
a  nobleman  say  to  the  Lord  Mount- 
eagle, All  is  discovered,  Percy, 
Winter,  Wright,  and  divers  others, 
presently  took  horse  to  meet  at 
the  appointed  hunting  at  Don 
Church,  where,  coming  late  that 
night,  they  said  to  Digby  and  the 
rest  all  was  discovered,  who  there- 
upon left  hunting  and  prepared  to 
stand  in  arms  and  raise  rebellion. 
The  same  Tuesday  morning  Grant 
broke  up  Master  Bennock's  stable 
in  Warwick,  a  horse  rider,  and 
took  from  thence  divers  horses 
belonging  to  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men. The  sudden  rumour  nr 
|  sooner  spread  abroad  but  all  t 
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country  was  jealous  of  rebellion, 
and  with  all  speed  aimed  them- 
selves. 

The  next  day  being  Wednesday, 
all  but  Th.  Winter  met  at  Don 
Church,  where  they  divulged  many 
detestable  untruths  against  the 
king  and  state,  omitting  no  scan- 
dal which  they  thought  might 
serve  their  traitorous  purpose,  and 
that  they  were  now  assembled  and 
prepared  to  some  special  service 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Catho- 
lic cause,  hoping  thereby  to  have 
drawn  into  their  rebellion  all 
those  of  their  religion,  and  other 
wilful  malcontents,  and  in  that 
manner  passed  by  divers  places  in 
Warwickshire,  laying  hands  upon 
all  munition  they  could  for  war, 
viz.  at  the  Lord  Windsor's,  etc  From 
Wednesday  until  Friday  they  were 
chased  by  Sir  Richard  Verney,  the 
Sheriff  of  Warwickshire,  unto  the 
skirts  of  Worcestershire,  where 
Sir  Richard  Walsh,  sheriff  of  that 
county,  knowing  them  to  be  en- 
tered into  Stephen  Littleton's 
house  at  Halbach,  raised  his 
forces  and  beset  them  round, 
which  at  first  they  derided,  say- 
ing he  had  need  of  better 
assistance,  etc.,  thinking  them- 
selves to  be  of  greater  strength 


than  indeed  they  were,  being 
never  full  eighty  strong,  beside 
many  of  their  household  servants 
forsook  them  hourly,  and  being 
now  desperate  of  any  further  suc- 
cour, resolved  to  come  forth  to- 
gether and  up  at  once ;  but  whilst 
they  were  thus  concluding,  they 
having  before  laid  certain  gunpow- 
der to  dry  the  room,  which  had 
taken  wet,  being  carried  through 
rain  and  rivers,  a  church  miller 
chanceth  to  let  a  coal  of  fire  fall 
into  the  powder,  which  blasted 
them  all  more  or  less.  Young 
Winter  was  shot  into  the  arm 
with  a  musket ;  then  issued  forth 
Catesby  and  Percy,  who  were  both 
slain  with  one  shot  in  their  breasts ; 
after  them  issued  both  the  Wrights, 
who  were  slain  outright,  Thomas 
Winter,  thinking  to  have  been  as 
fortunate,  was  taken  alive.  Cates- 
by, at  his  death,  said  the  plot  and 
practice  of  this  treason  was  only 
his,  and  that  all  others  were  but 
his  assistants,  chosen  by  himself  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  the  honour 
thereof  only  belonged  unto  himself 
The  Sheriff,  having  entered  the 
house,  apprehended  all  he  found, 
and  sent  them  unto  sundry  gaols, 
and  from  thence  conveyed  them 
to  the  Tower  of  London. 


ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS 

IN  AMERICA. 

(From  a  Journal  ascribed  to  Governor  Bradford,) 

A.D.  1620. 


Wednesday,  the  6th  of  Septem- 

1620,  the  wind  coming  east- 
th-east,  a  fine  small  gale,  we 
sed  from  Plymouth,  having 
n  kindlv  entertained  and  court- 
sly  used  by  divers  friends  there 
elling ;  and  after  many  (Uni- 
ties in  boisterous  storms,  at 
gth,  by  God's  providence,  upon 

9th  of  November  following,  by 
ak  of  the  day,  we  espied  land, 
ich  we  deemed  to  be  Cape  Cod, 
L  so  afterward  it  proved.     And 

appearance  of  it  much  com- 
ted  us,  especially  seeing  so 
dly  a  land,  and  wooded  to  the 
ak  of  the  sea.  It  caused  us  to 
>ice  together,  and  praise  Qod 
t  had  given  us  once  again  to 
land.  And  thus  we  made  our 
rse  south-south-west,  proposing 
;o  to  a  river  ten  leagues  to  the 
th  of  the  Cape.     But  at  night, 

wind  being  contrary,  we  put 
nd  again  for  the  bay  of  Cape 
I ;  and  upon  the  11th  of  Nov- 
ber  we  came  to  an  anchor  in 

bay,  which  is  a  good  harbour 
L  pleasant  bay  circled  round, 
ept  in  the  entrance,  which  is 


about  four  miles  over  from  land 
to  land,  compassed  about  to  the 
very  sea  with  oaks,  pines,  juniper, 
and  other  sweet  wood.  There  we 
relieved  ourselves  with  wood  and 
water,  and  refreshed  our  people, 
while  our  shallop  was  fitted  to 
coast  the  bay,  to  search  for  a  habit- 
ation. There  was  the  greatest 
store  of  fowl  that  ever  we  saw. 

And  every  day  we  saw  whales 
playing  hard  by  us,  of  which  in 
that  place,  if  we  had  instruments 
and  means  to  take  them,  we 
might  have  made  a  very  rich 
return,  which  to  our  great  grief 
we  wanted.  For  cod  we  assayed, 
but  found  none ;  there  is  good 
store  no  doubt  in  their  season. 
Neither  got  we  any  fish  all  the 
time  we  lay  there,  but  some  few 
little  ones  on  the  shore.  We 
found  great  mussels,  and  very  fat 
and  full  of  sea-pearl ;  but  we 
could  not  eat  them,  for  they  made 
us  all  sick  that  did  eat,  as  well 
sailors  and  passengers.  The  bay 
j  is  so  round  and  circling,  that 
j  before  we  could  come  to  anchor, 
•  we  went  round  all  the  points  of 
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the  compass.  We  could  not  come 
near  the  shore  by  three-quarters  of 
an  English  mile,  because  of  shallow 
water,  which  was  a  great  prejudice 
to  as,  for  cur  people  going  on 
shore,  were  forced  to  wade  a  bow- 
shot or  two  in  going  a  land,  which 
caused  many  to  get  colds  and 
coughs,  for  it  was  many  times 
freezing  cold  weather. 

This  day,  before  we  came  to 
harbour,  observing  some  not  well 
affected  to  unity  and  concord,  but 
gave  some  appearance  of  faction, 
it  was  thought  good  there  should 
be  an  association  and  agreement, 
that  we  should  combine  together 
in  one  body,  and  to  submit  to 
such  government  and  governors  as 
we  should,  by  common  consent, 
agree  to  make  and  choose,  and  set 
our  hands  to  this  that  follows, 
word  for  word : — 

"In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 
We,  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread 
sovereign  lord,  King  James,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  king,  defender 
of  the  faith,  etc.,  having  under- 
taken for  the  glory  of  God  and 
advancement  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  honour  of  our  king  and  conn- 
try,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first 
colony  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Virginia,  do  by  these  presents 
solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  and  one  of  another, 
covenant  and  combine  ourselves 
together  into  a  civil  body  politic, 
for  our  better  ordering  and  preser- 
vation, and  furtherance  of  the  ends 
aforesaid  ;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to 
*nact,  constitute,  and  frame  such 


just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances, 
acts,  constitutions,  and  offices,  from 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought 
most  meet  and  convenient  for  the 
general  good  of  the  colony,  unto 
which  we  promise  all  due  sub- 
mission and  obedience.  In  witness 
whereof,  we  have  hereunder  sub- 
scribed our  names,  at  Cape  Cod, 
the  11th  of  November,  in  the 
year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign 
lord,  King  James,  of  England, 
France, and  Ireland, the  eighteenth, 
and  of  Scotland  the  fifty-fourth, 
anno  domini  1620."  Signed,  Mr. 
John  Carver  and  forty  others. 

The  same  day,  so  soon  as  we 
could,  we  set  ashore  fifteen  or  six- 
teen men,  well  armed,  with  some 
to.  fetch  wood,  for  we  had  none 
left,  as  also  to  see  what  the  land 
was,  and  what  inhabitants  they 
could  meet  with.  They  found  it 
to  be  a  small  neck  of  land  ;  on  this 
side  where  we  lay  is  the  bay,  and 
the  further 'side  the  sea ;  the  ground 
or  earth  sand-hills,  much  like  the 
Downs  in  Holland,  but  much  bet- 
ter ;  the  crust  of  the  earth  a  spit's 
depth,  excellent  black  earth,  all 
wooded ;  the  wood  for  the  most 
part  open  and  without  underwood, 
fit  either  to  go  or  ride  in.  At 
night  our  people  returned,  but 
found  not  any  person  nor  habita- 
tion, and  laded  their  boat  with 
juniper,  which  smelled  very  sweet 
and  strong,  and  of  which  we  burnt 
the  most  part  of  the  time  we  lay 
there. 

Monday  the  13th  of  November, 
we  unshipped  our  shallop,  and  drew 
her  on  land  to  mend  and  repair 
her,  having  been  forced  to  cut  her 
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)wn  in  bestowing  her  betwixt  the 
jcks,  and  she  was  much  opened 
{ the  people's  lying  in  her ;  which 
jpt  us  long  there,  for  it  was  six- 
en  or  seventeen  days  before  the 
.rpenter  had  finished  her.  Our 
iople  went  on  shore  to  refresh 
emselves,and  our  women  to  wash, 

they  had  great  need.  But 
hilst  we  lay  thus  still,  hoping  our 
allop  would  be  ready  in  five  or 
r  days  at  the  furtherest,  some  of 
ir  people,  impatient  of  delay,  de- 
*ed  for  our  better  furtherance  to 
ivel  by  land  into  the  country,  to 
3  whether  it  might  be  fit  for  us 
seat  in  or  no  ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
use,  as  we  sailed  into  the  harbour, 
ere  seemed  to  be  a  river  opening 
elf  into  the  main  land  The- 
llingness  of  the  persons  was 
:ed,  but  the  thing  itself,  in  re- 
rd  to'  the  danger,  was  rather 
rmitted  than  approved  ;  and  so 
th  cautions,  directions,  and  in- 
actions, sixteen  men  were  set 
t,  with  every  man  his  musket, 
ord,  and  corselet,  under  the  con- 
ct  of  Captain  Miles  Standish, 
to  whom  was  adjoined,  for  coun- 
.  and  advice,  William  Bradford, 
sphen  Hopkins,  and  Edward 
Hey. 

Wednesday,  the  1 5th  of  Novem- 
r,  they  were  set  ashore,  and 
len  they  had  ordered  themselves 

the  order  of  a  single  file,  and 
irched  about  the  space  of  a  mile 

the  sea,  they  espied  five  or  six 
ople  with  a  dog,  coming  towards 
:m,  who  were  savages ;  who, 
len  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the 
•od  and  whistled  the  dog  after 
?m.     First  they  supposed  them 


to  be  Master  Jones,  the  master, 
and  some  of  his  men,  for  they 
were  ashore  and  knew  of  their 
coming ;  but  after  they  knew 
them  to  be  Indians,  they  marched 
after  them  into  the  woods,  lest 
other  of  the  Indians  should  lie  in 
ambush.  But  when  the  Indians 
saw  our  men  following  them,  they 
ran  away  with  might  and  main ; 
and  our  men  turned  out  of  the 
wood  after  them,  for  it  was  the 
way  they  intended  to  go,  but  they 
could  not  come  near  them.  They 
followed  them  that  night  about 
ten  miles  by  the  trace  of  their 
footings,  and  saw  how  they  had 
come  the  same  way  they  went,  and 
at  a  turning  perceived  how  they 
ran  up  a  hill,  to  see  whether  they 
followed  them.  At  length  night 
came  upon  them,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  take  up  their  lodg- 
ing. So  they  set  forth  three 
sentinels ;  and  the  rest,  some 
kindled  a  fire,  and  others  fetched 
wood,  and  there  held  our  rendez- 
vous that  night 

In  the  morning,  so  soon  as  we 
could  see  the  trace,  we  proceeded 
on  our  journey,  and  had  the  track 
until  we  had  compassed  the  head 
of  a  long  creek ;  and  there  they 
took  into  another  wood,  and  we 
after  them,  supposing  to  find  some 
of  their  dwellings.  But  we  marched 
through  boughs  and  bushes,  and 
under  hills  and  valleys,  which  tore 
our  very  armour  in  pieces,  and  yet 
could  meet  with  none  of  them,  nor 
their  houses,  nor  find  any  fresh 
water,  which  we  greatly  desired 
and  stood  in  need  of;  for  we 
brought   neither  beer  nor  water 
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with  us,  and  our  victuals  was  only 
biscuit  and  Holland  cheese,  and  a 
little  bottle  of  aqua-vitae,  so  as 
we  were  sore  athirst  About  ten 
o'clock  we  came  into  a  deep  valley, 
full  of  brush,  wood-gaile  and  long 
grass,  through  which  we  found 
paths  or  tracks  ;  and  there  we  saw 
a  deer,  and  found  springs  of  fresh 
water,  of  which  we  were  heartily 
glad,  and  sat  us  down  and  drunk 
our  first  New  England  water,  with 
as  much  delight  as  ever  we  drunk 
drink  in  all  our  lives. 

When  we  had  refreshed  our- 
selves, we  directed  our  course  full 
south,  that  we  might  come  to  the 
shore,  which  within  a  short  while 
after  we  did ;  and  there  made  a 
fire,  that  they  in  the  ship  might 
see  where  we  were,  as  we  had 
direction  ;  and  so  marched  on  to- 
wards this  supposed  river.  And 
as  we  went,  in  another  valley  we 
found  a  fine  clear  pond  of  fresh 
water,  being  about  a  musket-shot 
broad  and  twice  as  long.  There 
grew  also  many  small  vines,  and 
fowl  and  deer  haunted  there. 
From  thence  we  went  on,  and 
found  much  plain  ground,  about 
fifty  acres,  fit  for  the  plough,  and 
some  signs  where  the  Indians  had 
formerly  planted  their  corn.  After 
this,  some  thought  it  best,  for  near- 
ness of  the  river,  to  go  down  and 
travel  on  the  sea-sands,  by  which 
means  some  of  our  men  were  tired, 
and  lagged  behind.  So  we  stayed 
and  gathered  them  up,  and  struck 
into  the  land  again ;  where  we 
found  a  little  path  to  certain  heaps 
of  sand,  one  whereof  was  covered 
with  old  mats,  and  had  a  wooden 


thing  like  a  mortar,  whelmed  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  an  earthen  pot 
laid  in  a  little  hole  at  the  end 
thereof.       *       *       *       * 

We  went  on  farther  and  found 
new  stubble,  of  which  they  had 
gotten  corn  this  year,  and  many 
walnut-trees  full  of  nuts,  and 
great  store  of  strawberries,  and 
some  vines.  Passing  thus  a  field 
or  two,  which  were  not  great,  we 
came  to  another,  which  had  also 
been  new  gotten,  and  there  we 
found  where  a  house  had  been, 
and  four  or  five  old  planks  laid 
together.  Also  we  found  a  great 
kettle,  which  had  been  some  ship's 
kettle  and  brought  out  of  Europe. 
There  was  also  a  heap  of  sand, 
made  like  the  former,  which  we 
digged  up,  and  in  it  we  found  a 
little  old  basket,  full  of  fair  Indian 
corn ;  and  digged  farther,  and 
found  a  great  new  basket,  full  of 
very  fair  corn  of  this  year,  which 
was  a  very  goodly  sight  We 
were  in  suspense  what  to  do  with 
it  and  the  kettle ;  and  at  length, 
after  much  consultation,  we  con- 
cluded to  take  the  kettle,  and  as 
much  of  the  corn  as  we  could 
carry  away  with  us ;  and  when 
our  shallop  came,  if  we  could  find 
any  of  the  people,  and  come  to 
parley  with  them,  we  would  give 
them  the  kettle  again,  and  satisfy 
them  for  their  corn. 

Not  far  from  this  place  we  found 
the  remainder  of  an  old  fort  or  pali- 
sado,  which,  as  we  conceived,  had 
been  made  by  some  Christians.  This 
was  also  hard  by  that  place  which 
we  thought  had  been  a  river ;  unto 
which  we  went  and  found  it  so  to 
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dividing  itself  into  two  arms 

a  high  bank,  standing  right  by 

cut  or  mouth,  which  came  by 

sea.     That  which  was   next 

0  us  was  the  less.     The  other 

1  was  more  than  twice  as  big. 
re  also  we  saw  two  canoes  ;  the 

on  the  one  side,  the  other  on 

other  side.     So  we  returned, 

came  that  night  back  again  to 

fresh  water  pond  ;  and  there 

made    our    rendezvous    that 

it,  making  a  great  fire,  and  a 

icade  to  the  windward  of  us, 

kept  good  watch  with  three 

inels    all    night,    every    one 

ding  when   his    turn    came, 

Le  five  or  six  inches  of  match 

burning.     It  proved  a  very 

y  night. 

a  the  morning  we  took  our 
le  and  sunk  it  in  the  pond, 
trimmed  our  muskets,  for  few 
hem  would  go  off  because  of 
wet ;  and  so  coasted  the  wood 
n  to  come  home,  in  which  we 
3  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost 
way.  As  we  wandered  we 
e  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit* 
bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and 
e  acorns  strewed  underneath. 
'hen  Hopkins  said  it  had  been 
satch  deer.  So  as  we  were 
ing  at  it,  William  Bradford 
g  in  the  rear,  when  he  came 
ed  also  upon  it,  and  as  he 
t  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk 
md  he  was  immediately  caught 
the  leg.  In  the  end  we  got 
of  the  wood,  and  were  fallen 
it  a  mile  too  high  above  the 
k.  So  we  marched  some  while 
he  woods,  some  while  on  the 
*  A  sapling. 


sands,  and  other  while  in  the 
water  up  to  the  knees;  till  at 
length  we  came  near  the  ship ; 
and  then  we  shot  off  our  pieces, 
and  the  longboat  came  to  fetch 
us.  Master  Jones  and  Master 
Carver  being  on  the  shore,  with 
many  of  our  people,  came  to  meet 
us.  And  thus  we  came  both 
weary  and  welcome  home ;  and 
delivered  in  our  corn  into  the  store, 
to  be  kept  for  seed.  This  was 
our  first  discovery,  whilst  our 
shallop  was  repairing. 

Our  people  did  make  things  as 
fitting  as  they  could,  and  time 
would,  in  seeking  out  wood,  and 
helving  of  tools,  and  sawing  of 
timber,  to  build  a  new  shallop. 
But  the  discommodiousness  of  the 
harbour  did  much  hinder  us  ;  for 
we  could  neither  go  to  nor  come 
from  the  shore  but  at  high  water, 
which  was  much  to  our  hindrance 
and  hurt  ;  for  oftentimes  they 
waded  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  oft  to  the  knees,  to  go  and 
come  from  land.  Some  did  it 
necessarily,  and  some  for  their  own 
pleasure ;  but  it  brought  to  the 
most,  if  not  to  all,  coughs  and  colds, 
(the  weather  proving  suddenly 
cold  and  stormy),  which  afterwards 
turned  to  the  scurvy,  whereof 
many  died.     *     *     *     * 

After  prayer  we  prepared  our- 
selves for  breakfast,  and  for  a 
journey  ;  and  it  being  now  the 
twilight  in  the  morning,  it  was 
thought  meet  to  carry  the  things 
down  to  the  shallop.  Some  said 
it  was  not  best  to  carry  the 
armour  down.  Others ,  said  they 
would  be  readier.     Two  or  three 
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said  they  would  not  carry  theirs 
till  they  went  themselves,  but. 
mistrusting  nothing  at  all.  As 
it  fell  out,  the  water  not  being 
high  enough,  they  laid  the  things 
down  upon  the  shore,  and  came 
up  to  breakfast.  Anon,  all  upon  a 
sudden,  we  heard  a  great  and  strange 
cry,  which  we  knew  to  be  the 
same  voices  though  they  varied 
their  notes.  One  of  our  company 
being  abroad,  came  running  in  and 
cried,  "  They  are  men  !  Indians ! 
Indians !"  and  withal  their  arrows 
came  flying  amongst  us.  Our 
men  ran  out  with  all  speed  to  re- 
cover their  arms,  as  by  the  good 
providence  of  God  they  did.  In 
the  meantime,  Captain  Miles 
Standish  having  a  snaphance  * 
ready,  made  a  shot ;  and  after 
him  another.  After  they  two 
had  shot,  other  two  of  us  were 
ready ;  but  he  wished  us  not  to 
shoot  till  we  could  take  aim,  for 
we  knew  not  what  need  we  should 
have,  and  there  were  four  only 
of  us  which  had  their  arms  there 
ready,  and  stood  before  the  open 
side  of  our  barricade,  which  was 
first  assaulted.  They  thought  it 
best  to  defend  it,  lest  the  enemy 
should  take  it  and  our  stuff  ;  and 
so  have  the  more  vantage  against 
us.  Our  care  was  no  less  for  the 
shallop ;  but  we  hoped  all  the 
rest  would  defend  it.  We  called 
unto  them  to  know  how  it  was 
with  them ;  and  they  answered 
"  Well !  well !  *  every  one,  and 
"  Be  of  good  courage  ! n  We  heard 
three  of  their  pieces  go  off,  and 
the  rest  called  for  a  firebrand  to 
*  Musket  with  a  flint  lock. 


light  their  matches.  One  took  a 
log  out  of  the  fire  on  his  shoulder 
and  went  and  carried  it  unto  them ; 
which,  was  thought,  did  not  a  little 
discourage  our  enemies.  The  cry 
of  our  enemies  was  dreadful, 
especially  when  our  men  ran  out 
to  recover  their  arms.  Their  note 
was  after  this  manner,  "  Woach, 
woaeh,  ha  ha  hack  woach?  Our 
men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their 
arms,  but  the  enemy  was  ready  to 
assault  them. 

There  was  a  lusty  man  and  no 
whit  less  valiant,  who  was  thought 
to  be  their  captain,  stood  behind  a 
tree  within  half  a  musket  shot  of 
us,  and  there  let  his  arrows  fly  at 
us.  He  was  seen  to  shoot  three 
arrows,  which  were  all  avoided  ; 
for  he  at  whom  the  first  arrow 
was  aimed  saw  it,  and  stooped 
down,  and  it  flew  over  him.  The 
rest  were  avoided  also.  He  stood 
three  shots  of  a  musket.  At  length 
one  took,  as  he  said,  full  aim  at 
him  ;  after  which  he  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary cry,  and  away  they  all 
went.  We  followed  them  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  but  we  left 
six  to  keep  our  shallop,  for  we 
were  very  careful  of  our  business. 
Then  we  shouted  all  together  two 
several  times,  and  shot  off  a  couple 
of  muskets,  and  so  returned.  This 
we  did  that  they  might  see  we 
were  not  afraid  of  them,  nor  dis- 
couraged. 

Thus  it  pleased  God  to  vanquish 
our  enemies  and  give  us  deliver- 
ance. By  their  noise  we  could 
not  guess  that  there  were  less  than 
thirty  or  forty,  though  some 
I  thought  they  were  many  more. 
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le  took  up  eighteen  of  their 
tows,  which  we  have  sent  to 
ngland  by  Master  Jones.  Many 
ore,  no  doubt,  were  shot,  for 
lese  we  found  were  almost  cover- 
l  with  leaves  ;  yet,  by  the  espe- 
al  providence  of  God,  none  of 
em  either  hit  or  hurt  us,  though 
any  came  close  by  us  and  on 
rery  side  of  us,  and  some  coats 
hich  hung  up  in  our  barricade 
ere  shot  through  and  through. 

*  *         *         * 

The  19th  of  December,  we  went 
;ain  to  discover  further ;  some 
ent  on  land  and  some  in  the 
tallop.  The  land  we  found  as 
ie  former  day  did  we ;  and  we 
und  a  creek,  and  went  up  three 
nglish  mileo,  a  very  pleasant 
ver  at  full  sea.  A  bark  of  thirty 
>ns  may  go  up  ;  but  at  low  water 
arce  our  shallop  could  pass.  This 
lace  we  had  a  great  liking  to 
Lant  in,  but  that  it  was  so  far 
om  our  fishing,  our  principal 
rofit,  and  so  encompassed  with 
oods,  that  we  should  be  in  much 
inger  of  the  savages ;  and  our 
timber  being  so  little,  and  so 
mch  ground  to  clear  ;  so  we 
lought  good  to  quit  and  clear 
lat  place  till  we  were  of  more 
rength.  Some  of  us  having  a 
jod  mind  for  safety,  to  plant  in 
ie  greater  isle,  we  crossed  the 
jy,  which  is  there  about  five  or 
x  miles  over,  and  found  the  isle 
Dout  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
dies  about,  all  wooded,  and  no 
esh  water,  but  two  or  three  pits, 
1  at  we  doubted  of  fresh  water  in 
immer,  and  so  full  of  wood  as 
ts  could  hardly  clear  so  much  as 
p 


to  serve  us  for  corn.  Besides,  we 
judged  it  cold  for  our  corn,  and 
some  part  very  rocky ;  yet  divers 
thought  of  it  as  a  place  defen- 
Bible,  and  of  great  security.  That 
night  we  returned  again  a  ship- 
board, with  resolution  the  next 
morning  to  settle  on  some  of  three 
places. 

So  in  the  morning,  when  we 
had  called  on  Qod  for  direction, 
we  came  to  this  resolution,  to  go 
presently  ashore  again,  and  take  a 
better  view  of  two  places  which  we 
thought  most  fitting  for  us,  for 
we  could  not  now  take  time  for 
further  search  or  consideration, 
our  victuals  being  much  spent, 
especially  our  beer,  and  it  being 
now  the  1 9th  of  December.  After 
our  landing  and  viewing  of  the 
places  so  well  as  we  could,  we 
came  to  a  conclusion,  by  most 
voices,  to  set  on  the  mainland,  on 
the  first  place,  on  a  high  ground 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land 
cleared,  and  hath  been  planted 
with  corn  three  or  four  years  ago  ; 
and  there  is  a  very  sweet  brook  runs 
under  the  hillside,  and  many  deli- 
cate springs  of  as  good  water  as 
can  be  drunk,  and  where  we  may 
harbour  our  shallops  and  boats 
exceedingly  well ;  and  in  this 
brook  much  good  fish  in  their 
seasons  ;  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
river  also  much  corn  ground 
cleared.  In  one  field  is  a  great 
hill,  on  which  we  point  to  make  a 
platform,  and  plant  our  ordnance, 
which  will  command  all  round 
about.  From  thence  we  may  see 
into  the  bay,  and  far  into  the  sea ; 
and  we  may  see  thence  Cape  Codr 
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Our  greatest  labour  will  be  fetch- 
ing of  our  wood,  which  is  half  a 
quarter  of  an  English  mile;  but 
there  is  enough  so  far  oft,  What 
people  inhabit  here  we  yet  know 
not,  for  as  yet  we  have  seen  none. 
So  there  we  made  our  rendezvous, 
and  a  place  for  some  of  our  people, 
about  twenty,  resolving  in  the 
morning  to  come  all  ashore  and 
to  build  houses.     *     *     *     * 

Thursday,  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber, so  many  as  could  went  to 
work  on  the  hill,  where  we  pur- 
posed to  build  our  platform  for 
our  ordnance,  and  which  doth  com- 
mand all  the  plain  and  the  bay, 
and  from  whence  we  may  see  far 
into  the  sea,  and  might  be  easier 
impaled,  having  two  rows  of 
houses  and  a  fair  street  So  in 
the  afternoon  we  went  to 
measure  out  the  grounds,  and 
first  we  took   notice  how  many 


families  there  were,  willing  all 
single  men  that  had  no  wives  to 
join  with  some  family,  as  they 
thought  fit,  that  so  we  might  build 
fewer  houses ;  which  was  done, 
and  we  reduced  them  to  nineteen 
families.  To  greater  families  we 
allotted  larger  plots ;  to  every  per- 
son half  a  pole  in  breadth,  and 
three  in  length ;  and  so  lots  were 
cast  where  every  man  should  lie, 
which  was  done  and  staked  out  We 
thought  this  proportion  was  large 
enough  at  the  first,  for  houses  and 
gardens  to  impale  them  round,  con- 
sidering the  weakness  of  our  people, 
many  of  them  growing  ill  with 
colds ;  for  our  former  discoveries  in 
frost  and  storms,  and  the  wading  at 
Cape  Cod,  had  brought  much  weak- 
ness amongst  us,  which  increased  so 
every  day  more  and  more,  and 
after  was  the  cause  of  many  of 
their  deaths. 


%*  iwtrtjn 

THE  SIEGE  OF  LA  ROCHELLE 

(De  Ponti£  Memoirs.) 
A.D.  1628. 


I  had  one  day  gone  to  look  out 
for  a  proper  spot  to  post  a  picket, 
ibout  four  hundred  paces  from  the 
iowns.  From  this  high  ground  I 
&w  appear  in  the  distance,  above 
the  edge  of  the  downs,  some  tall 
masts  of  ships  like  steeples.  At 
Bret  I  was  rather  surprised,  not 
knowing  what  this  could  be.  But 
when  I  had  looked  and  counted 
is  many  as  forty  of  these  masts,  I 
10  longer  doubted  but  that  this 
tvas  the  naval  armament  of  Eng- 
and,  of  which,  there  had  been  a 
eport.  So  at  once  I  hastened  off 
o  the  king's  quarters  to  report 
fhat  I  had  seen,  adding  this  must 
>e  the  English  fleet.  The  king, 
laving  from  his  watch-tower  ex- 
mined  this  fleet,  which,  both  in 
lumber  of  vessels  and  in  their 
ize,  was  one  of  the  finest  and 
lost  powerful  ever  seen,  ordered 
ie  to  go  and  bid  the  officers  come 
^r  his  orders,  that  the  whole  army 
light  be  ready  to  receive  the  ex- 
edition  if  any  attack  were  in- 
mded.     *      *     *     * 

I  began  then  to  beat  about  the 
3a  in  all  directions  to  try  to  dis- 


cover the  enemy's  designs,  and  1 
eagerly  hoped  that  I  should  be 
able  to  render  some  considerable 
service  to  the  king,  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  making 
my  peace  and  fully  obtaining  my 
pardon  from  him. 

One  night  I  was  out  at  sea, 
when  my  pilot,  who  was  very  well 
skilled  in  all  matters  of  naviga- 
tion, came  about  an  hour  before 
daybreak  to  tell  me  that  a  fresh 
breeze  was  springing  up,  that  the 
weather  and  the  tide  were  favour- 
able to  the  enemy,  and  so  he 
was  sure  that,  if  they  meant  to 
try  the  attack  on  the  mole,  they 
would  not  let  this  day  pass.  In- 
deed the  pilot  was  not  mistaken, 
and  the  event  caused  it  to  be  re- 
cognised that  he  spoke  with  judg- 
ment and  experience,  for  presently 
we  heard  a  cannon  shot  from  the 
direction  of  the  English  fleet, 
which  this  pilot  declared  to  be 
the  first  signal  for  the  struggle, 
adding  that  if  a  second  were  fired, 
there  could  be  no  longer  room  for 
doubt.  As  I  placed  great  confi- 
dence in  him,  I  at  once  roused  up 
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all  my  people,  soldiers  and  galley 
slaves,  and  bid  them  be  ready, 
that  at  the  second  shot  they  might 
take  to  their  oars  with  all  their 
might.  The  second  gun  was  not 
long  of  being  fired,  and  in  an  in- 
stant I  was  rowing  away  to  the 
shore  as  fast  as  possible,  and  saw 
that  the  enemy  were  already  be- 
ginning to  spread  their  sails  for 
the  attack  on  the  mole.  Landing, 
I  went  at  once  to  tell  the  king 
that  the  enemy  were  setting  sail 
and  preparing  to  approach  ;  that 
the  weather,  the  wind,  and  the 
tide  were  so  favourable  to  them 
that  they  could  not  lose  such  a 
fine  chance.  At  this  news  the 
king  gave  the  orders  required  at 
all  points,  and  then  went  with  a 
part  of  his  nobility  to  the  battery 
which  commanded  Baye,  bidding 
me  remain  under  the  shelter  of 
this  battery. 

In  the  ensuing  combat  nothing 
remarkable  or  splendid  happened, 
except  cannon  shots,  of  which  a 
prodigious  quantity  were  fired  on 
both  sides.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  thunders,  and  nothing  seen 
but  flashes  amidst  the  thick  black 
smoke  which  covered  all  the  sea. 
It  was  also  a  fine  sight  to  see  the 
carracks — these  monstrous  vessels 
which  were  like  great  houses  float- 
ing on  the  water,  and  which  ad- 
vanced one  behind  the  other  in 
beautiful  order  towards  our  mole, 
and  then  suddenly  turning  about, 
would  give  a  broadside  of  fifty  or 
sixty  guns  at  once. 

But  if  the  English  attack  was 
brisk,   we    replied    to    them    as 

"  kly.     The  battery  where  the 


king  was  did  wonders.  He  him- 
self fired  several  shots,  taking,  as 
he  did,  a  singular  pleasure  in  all 
that  had  to  do  with  martial  exer- 
cises ;  and  he  was  never  more 
liberal,  both  of  lead  against  his 
enemies,  and  of  gold  and  silver  to 
his  soldiers  and  gunners,  whom 
he  encouraged,  not  only  by  show- 
ing them  the  example,  but  also  by 
throwing  them  pistoles.  During 
this  conflict  I  kept  myself  under 
the  shelter  of  the  cannon  of  his 
battery,  according  to  the  order 
which  he  had  given  me,  venturing, 
nevertheless,  sometimes  to  follow 
a  vessel  as  it  was  returning  from 
the  charge,  but  being  obliged  to 
get  back  very  quickly  for  fear  of 
being  surprised  by  another  one. 
Only  one  cannon  ball  struck  my 
galley,  by  which  it  was  very  much 
injured,  and  two  galley  slaves  were 
killed. 

At  last  the  enemy,  seeing  that 
heaven  was  on  our  side,  and  all 
their  efforts  were  rendered  useless, 
were  obliged  to  make  a  retreat  as 
shameful  to  England  and  fatal  to 
La  Rochelle  as  glorious  for  the 
arms  of  the  king.  I  began  to 
patrol  the  sea  as  before,  and  while 
coursing  about  to  reconnoitre  the 
position  of  the  enemy,  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  fall  in  with  something 
which  was  of  great  use  in  restoring 
me  to  the  good  graces  of  the  king 
and  obtaining  my  pardon.  Having 
perceived  a  fine  ship's  prow  float- 
ing on  the  water,  which  was  all 
gilt  and  bore  the  arms  of  England, 
I  approached  near  to  it  and  saw 
that  it  was  a  valuable  prize,  and 
a  present   worthy   of    the   king. 
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With  much,  difficulty  I  got  it  on 
board  my  galley  and  returned 
towards  the  land  in  great  exulta- 
tion ;  and  after  having  had  it  put 
m  shore,  I  went  straight  to  the 
king's  quarters.  In  going  there 
[  met  M.  de  Bassompierre,  who 
told  me  that  M.  de  Canaples  had 
commissioned  him  to  request  my 
pardon  from  the  king.  *  *  * 
[  told  him  the  lucky  discovery 
that  I  had  made,  and  he  gave  me 
ill  sorts  of  congratulations,  ex- 
horting me  to  make  good  use  of 
this  advantage  in  making  my  court. 
I  declared  to  him  my  design,  which 
was  to  bring  the  king  to  believe 
that  the  shot  which  had  carried 
away  their  prow  had  come  from 
his  own  battery,  as  indeed  was 
true,  and  to  persuade  him  by  de- 
grees that  it  was  himself  that  had 
fired  the  gun.  He  approved  my 
idea  very  much,  and  showed  me 
that  he  thought  it  was  the  very 
way  to  work  for  my  true  interests 
by  procuring  glory  for  the  king. 

So  I  went  on,  and  entering  the 
king's  presence,  I  tried  all  I  could 
to  prevent  myBelf  from  looking  the 
least  gay,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
behaved  with  due  humility  and 
like  a  man  who  had  still  to  fear 
the  consequences  of  such  an  of- 
fence as  mine  had  been.  I  told 
him  that  one  of  the  large  English 
ships  had  been  very  much  in- 
jured, and  that  I  had  found  a 
great  piece  of  the  prow,  which  I 
brought  to  see  if  his  majesty  would 
like  to  have  it.  I  did  not  wish  at 
first  to  say  anything  more  to  the 
king,  not  doubting  that  he  would 
soon  get  to  attribute  the  credit  of 


the  shot  to  himself.  He  at  once 
said  that  he  would  go  and  see  it 
On  the  way,  he  inquired  of  me  in 
what  place  I  had  found  it.  I 
answered  him  briefly,  and  without 
going  too  far,  that  I  had  found  it 
in  such  and  such  a  place  on  the 
right,  which  was  the  part  exposed 
to  his  battery.  The  king,  who  was 
very  anxious  for  it  to  be  believed 
that  it  was  he  who  had  shot  away 
this  prow,  but  who  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  boast  without  some 
reason,  was  delighted  with  my 
answer,  and  soon  said,  "  It  was  I 
myself  who  fired  that  shot  at  such 
and  such  a  time.  I  saw  the  ship 
letire  as  soon  as  the  shot  had 
been  fired.  I  thought  it  most  be 
injured."  When  he  had  given  me 
such  an  opening,  I  began  to  sup- 
port this  notion,  and  to  bring  up 
several  proofs  of  it,  which  were  a 
great  cause  of  joy  to  this  prince, 
piquing  himself,  as  he  did,  on 
being  a  good  marksman,  and  who 
did  really  excel  in  all  warlike  af- 
fairs, not  having,  perhaps,  in  all 
his  kingdom,  any*  one  who  knew 
as  well  as  he  to  draw  up  an  army, 
however  numerous.  He  took  great 
pleasure  then  in  showing  this  prow, 
and  telling  every  one  who  came 
up  that  I  was  witness  of  its  having 
fallen  off  after  a  shot  that  he  had 
fired,  which  gave  me  no  less  joy 
than  him  to  see  myself  thus  made 
judge  and  umpire  of  this  shot,  for 
I  promised  myself  that  after  having 
judged  so  favourably  for  this 
prince,  he  would  be  no  less 
favourable  a  judge  to  me.  *  *  * 
The  king  having  resolved  to  suc- 
cour the  Island  of  Rh6  where  1" 
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de  Thoiras  was  in  command,  and 
which  was  invested  by  the  Eng- 
lish armament,  made  Marshal  de 
Schomherg  pass  over  there  with 
the  greater  part  of  our  troops. 
His.  majesty  was  then  at  Etray,  less 
than  a  league  from  the  trenches. 
That  night,  as  I  was  on  guard,  I 
saw  all  at  once  a  great  flame 
and  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  appear 
over  La  Rochelle,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  heard  a  very  loud 
noise.  I  at  once  sent  two  or  three 
soldiers,  one  after  another,  to  learn 
the  cause  of  this  great  disturbance, 
and,  none  of  them  returning,  I 
thought  the  enemy  must  be  taking 
advantage  of  this  occasion  of  the 
absence  of  such  a  large  part  of 
our  troops,  to  undertake  some 
enterprise,  possibly  against  the 
king's  own  quarters.  Without 
delay,  then,  I  drew  up  all  our  men, 
and  after  having  given  notice  to 
Marshal  de  Brezay  of  what  was 
happening,  I  went  with  him  and 
M.  de  Isleroy  to  the  chamber  where 
the  king  lay.  The  marshal  hav- 
ing awakened  him,  I  told  him  of 
what  I  had  seen,  and  the  great 
noise  which  I  had  heard,  and 
which  was  still  going  on.  The 
king  got  up  and  ascended  a  tower 
to  learn  for  himself  the  truth  of 
,  what  I  told  him,  and  being  per- 
suaded by  his  own  eyes  of  what  I 
had  reported,  he  said,  looking  at 
us,  u  This  is  beyond  a  joke."  He 
then  asked  me  if  I  had  sent  to  the 
trenches  and  had  all  the  guards 
called  out,  and  he  desired  that  he 
should  be  dressed  and  have  his 
arms  brought  to  him.  Then  an 
officer  of  rank,  a  brave  man  in 


other  respects,  but,  perhaps,  on 
this  occasion  a  little  too  inconsi- 
derate in  his  zeal,  said  to  his  ma- 
jesty, "  Save,  sire,  your  servants ; 
save  your  people.  If  the  enemy 
come  here  to  attack  us,  your  per- 
son will  be  perhaps  in  danger,  see- 
ing that  a  part  of  your  army  ha3 
gone  over  to  the  Island  of  Rh£, 
and  we  who  remain  are  few  in 
numbers.  I  pray  your  majesty  to 
retire  to  Surgeres."  The  king 
coolly  replied,  "  I  shall  not  leave 
this  place  ;  and  I  wish  to  fight  at 
the  head  of  my  infantry.  Let  me 
have  my  arms  at  once."  Truly 
such  a  firm  answer,  and  such  a 
generous  resolution  of  the  king, 
gave  me  more  joy  than  I  can  ex- 
press, and  thereupon  throwing  my- 
self at  his  feet  and  clasping  his 
leg,  quite  carried  away  by  my  en- 
thusiasm, I  said,  "  Sire,  with  our 
king  at  our  head,  each  of  us  is 
worth  more  than  twenty  men,  and 
a  single  company  is  worth  a  regi- 
ment ;  at  such  a  time  no  one  will 
spare  himself,  and  we  will  give  our 
blood  to  the  last  drop." 

The  king  having  then  put  on 
his  armour,  gave  all  the  necessary 
orders  for  sustaining  an  assault,  in 
case  the  foe  should  come  to  attack 
him  in  his  quarters.  But  while 
every  one  was  getting  ready  for 
the  fight,  one  of  the  soldiers 
whom  I  had  sent  to  the  trenches, 
arrived  and  assured  us  that  the 
people  of  La  Rochelle,  far  from 
thinking  of  any  sortie,  had  been 
themselves  much  frightened  by  a 
misfortune  which  had  happened  to 
them,  their  powder  having  taken 
fire,  and  caused  all  this  great  noise 
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rhich  we  had  heard.  The  king 
jceived  this  news  without  excite- 
tent,  as  he  had  received  the  for- 
ler,  and  he  gave  no  more  signs 
I  joy  to  see  himself  in  safety 
lan  he  had  shown  fear  at  the 
respect  of  danger.  Then  Mar- 
lal  de  Brezay,  speaking  of  what 
id  happened,  said  to  me,  "  See,  if 
le  king  had  taken  the  advice  given 
an  to  retreat  to  Surgeres,  we 
lould  all  three  have  been  thrown 
ito  the  water,  as  soon  as  he  learn- 
1  that  a  false  alarm  had  made 
ini  take  to  flight."  I  was  cer- 
inly  of  his  opinion.  *  *  * 
The  English  having  so  well 
lockaded  the  sea,  that  we  could 
ot  pass  supplies  into  the  Island 
I  Rhe,  the  king  resolved  that 
ffenty  very  light  and  broad  skiffs, 
>aded  with  victuals  and  all  sorts 
f  provisions,  should  slip  over  there, 
ad  ordered  me  to  accompany  M. 
''EsplandeSjwho  conducted  them, 
lat  I  might  come  back  and  re- 
ort  to  him  what  happened.  All 
lings  being  ready,  and  the  wind 
ery  favourable  for  us,  we  embark- 
i  in  the  night,  and  in  a  short 
me  succeeded  in  approaching  the 
land  through  the  fire  and  cannon 
alls  which  were  flying  round  us, 
ad  in  spite  of  Ave  large  vessels 
hich  the  English  wished  to  send 
fter  us,  but  which  could  not  find 
eep  enough  water.  The  balls 
illing  on  the  pebbly  bank  tore 
p  and  sent  flying  into  our  boats 
rhole  handfuls  of  stones,  and  many 
f  our  people  were  killed.  Often 
lso  a  ball  tore  away  from  the 
houlders  of  a  soldier  the  sack  of 
aeal  or  other  provisions  which  he 


was  carrying.  M.  D'Eeplandes  and 
I  having  sat  down  to  rest  ourselves, 
a  ball  came  and  struck  under  me 
a  valise  on  which  I  was  sitting, 
carrying  away  the  contents  of  it 
without  hurting  me,  further  than 
that  I  was  thrown  for  more  than 
fifteen  paces  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock.  Just  as  M.  D'Eeplandes 
had  begged  me  to  sit  in  another 
place  on  a  block  of  stone  near  him, 
guessing  somehow  that  this  place 
would  not  be  so  safe,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  stand  up,  I  rose, 
and  at  the  very  instant,  a  thing 
which  may  appear  almost  incre- 
dible, a  cannon-ball  struck  this 
stone  and  broke  it  in  pieces. 
There  was  not  much  pleasure  in 
getting  familiar  with  the  shot  so 
near  at  hand  ;  so  I  thought  of  re- 
turning to  make  my  report  to  the 
king,  and  getting  into  a  small 
skiff  with  a  single  boatman,  I  re- 
crossed  this  arm  of  the  sea,  through 
a  fire  of  more  than  four  hundred 
shots  which  were  discharged  on 
my  passage.  What  made  it  still 
more  difficult  was  that  within  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  there 
were  on  the  sea  several  long  chains 
of  wooden  beams,  joined  to  each 
other  at  the  ends  by  great  iron 
rings,  so  that  on  coming  to  each 
of  these  chains  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  for  a  great  wave  to  carry  the 
skiff  along  with  it  over  the  beams. 
The  king,  who  scarcely  expected 
that  I  would  come  back,  believing, 
from  the  heavy  fire  that  had  been 
kept  up  through  the  night,  that  all 
was  lost,  was  very  much  surprised 
to  see  me  again,  and  to  learn  the 
fortunate  result  of  our  passage. 
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The  time  at  last  arrived 
when  this  town,  all  the  hope  and 
support  of  the  party  of  the  here- 
tics, was  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
its  legitimate  prince.  The  extrem- 
ity to  which  it  found  itself  reduced 
by  famine  was  such,  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  died  of  hunger ; 
and  here  I  may  say  what  I  heard 
from  the  very  mouth  of  my  land- 
lord, after  we  had  entered  La 
Rochelle.  For,  wishing  to  make 
me  understand  how  great  had  been 
their  misery,  he  declared  to  me 
that  during  eight  days  he  had  had 
his  own  blood  taken  from  his 
veins  to  feed  his  poor  child,  little 
by  little  depriving  himself  of  life 
to  preserve  that  of  his  son.  The 
eloquence  of  the  minister,  Salbert, 
who  was  a  man  of  high  considera- 
tion among  them,  had  been  chiefly 
able  to  sustain  the  Rochellers  in 
suffering  such  great  extremities. 
The  fanaticism  of  their  new  reli- 
gion rendered  them  insensible  to 
everything ;  and  the  determined 
character,  along  with  the  great 
authority  and  heroic  conduct  of 
Guiton,  the  Mayor  of  the  town, 
who  made  Jiimself  so  famous  in 
this  siege,  seemed  to  give  them 
new  strength,  and  hour  by  hour 
to  inspire  them  with  fresh  courage. 
To  give  some  idea  of  his  firmness, 
it  will  be  enough  to  mention  that 
one  of  his  friends,  showing  him  a 
person  of  their  acquaintance  who 
was  dying  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
he  answered  coolly,  "  Are  you 
astonished  at  that?  You  and  I 
must  come  to  the  same."  And 
when  another  told  him  that  every- 
body  was  dying    of  hunger,   he 


replied  with  the  same  indifference, 
"It  is  enough  if  there  are  left 
enough  to  shut  the  gates."  But  it 
appeared  too  plainly  that  heaven 
declared  itself  for  the  arms  of  the 
king.  These  people  of  La 
Rochelle  recognised  this  them- 
selves, and  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  was  something  astonishing 
to  see  the  weather  so  fine  in  such 
a  season  as  that  of  autumn,  when 
the  storms  and  the  waves  were 
accustomed  to  shake  the  whole 
town,  and  to  rush  even  into  the 
streets.  What  still  more  increased 
the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
and  might  pass  for  a  miraculous 
effect  of  the  aid  of  Providence  in 
this  grand  enterprise,  was  that  the 
plague  being  then  furious  through- 
out two-thirds  of  the  kingdom, 
this  district  remained  entirely  free 
from  it,  in  the  midst  of  the  dread- 
ful necessities  of  a  town  reduced 
to  such  a  pitiable  state,  and  of  the 
infection  which  is  wont  to  hang 
about  large  armies,  especially  after 
such  a  long  siege. 

The  Rochellers  seeing  then  that 
there  remained  to  them  no  hope 
from  the  Bide  of  England,  whose 
fleet  had  vainly  made  several 
attempts  to  succour  them,  began 
to  treat  for  the  capitulation  of  the 
town,  and  one  of  the  articles  was 
that  the  Mayor  Guiton  should  be 
maintained  in  all  the  honours  and 
privileges  of  his  dignity.  On  the 
20th  October  1628,  ten  deputies 
came  with  the  ratification  of  the 
articles,  to  throw  themselves  at 
the  king's  feet  in  his  -chamber, 
where  he  was  attended  bv  the 
Count  de  Soissons,  the  Cardinals 
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Richelieu  and  De  la  Valette,  by 
MM.  de  Chevreuse,  de  Bassom- 
pierre,  de  Schomberg,  Dessiat,  and 
others,  and  there  they  again  im- 
plored the  clemency  of  his  majesty, 
the  Sieur  de  la  Gousse,  king's 
advocate,  acting  as  their  spokesman. 
At  the  same  time  the  citizens  set 
themselves  on  the  ramparts  and 
counterscarps  to  cry,  Vive  le  roil 
Four  hundred  men  were  named  by 
his  majesty  to  go  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  to  prepare' his 
lodging,  to  have  the  streets  and 
the  houses  cleaned,  and  to  see 
everything  put  in  order  for  his 
entrance.  He  chose  four  captains 
and  four  lieutenants,  of  whom  I 
was  one,  to  command  them,  under 
the  Duke  d'Anjoullme,  from 
whom  we  were  to  take  our  orders ; 
he  most  expressly  forbade  us  to 
cause  the  least  disorder  in  the 
town,  threatening  to  inflict  an 
exemplary  punishment  if  he  heard 
any  complaints.  So  entering  La 
Kochelle  with  these  orders  from 


the  king,  we  rendered  ourselves 
masters  of  the  gates,  and  establish- 
ed guard-houses  in  various  places. 
We  found  this  town  in  a  state 
which  excited  horror  and  compas- 
sion in  all  those  who  entered  it. 
The  streets  and  the  houses  were 
infected  by  the  dead  bodies  which 
lay  there  in  great  numbers,  without 
being  shrouded  or  interred.  For 
towards  the  end  of  the  siege  the 
Rochellers,  resembling  skeletons 
rather  than  living  men,  had  grown 
so  feeble  and  helpless  that  they 
had  not  strength  to  dig  graves, 
nor  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  out 
of  the  houses.  The  greatest  pre- 
sent that  could  be  given  to  those 
who  remained  was  bread,  which 
they  preferred  to  all  things,  as 
being  the  infallible  remedy  which 
could  keep  them  from  dying, 
though  this  remedy  itself  proved 
fatal  to  some  of  them  by  the  great 
eagerness  with  which  they  ate  it, 
and  choked  themselves  on  the 
spot. 


THE   BATTLE   OF   LUTZEN. 

(Schiller's  Thirty  Years9  War.) 
A.D.  1632. 


No  sooner  had  Gustavus  Adolphus 
been  informed  of  Pappenheim's 
departure  than  he  suddenly  broke 
up  his  camp  at  Naumburg,  and 
hastened  with  all  his  forces  to 
attack  the  enemy,  whose  numbers 
were  now  reduced  by  one-half. 
By  rapid  marches  he  advanced 
towards  Weissenfels,  whence  the 
news  of  his  coming  soon  reached 
the  Duke  of  Friedland,  and  very 
much  astonished  him.  But  an 
immediate  resolution  was  neces- 
sary. Wallenstein's  measures  were 
taken  without  delay.  Although 
he  had  little  more  than  twelve 
thousand  men  to  oppose  the  ene- 
my's twenty  thousand,  he  might 
hold  his  ground  until  the  return 
of  Pappenheim,  who  could  not 
have  advanced  farther  than  Halle. 
Messengers  were  hurried  off  to  re- 
call him,  while  Wallenstein  ad- 
vanced into  the  wide  plain  be- 
tween the  canal  and  Lutzen,  where 
he  awaited  the  king  in  full  order 
of  battle,  in  this  position  cutting 
off  Gustavus'  communication  with 
Leipsic  and  his  Saxon  allies. 
Three  cannon  shots   from  the 


castle  of  Weissenfels  announced 
the  king's  approach.  At  this 
signal  the  light  troops  of  the  Duke 
of  Friedland,  commanded  by  the' 
Croatian  general,  Isolam,  moved 
forwards  to  occupy  the  villages  on 
the  Rippach.  Their  slight  resist- 
ance did  not  retard  the  enemy's 
advance  ;  he  crossed  the  Rippach, 
near  the  village  of  that  name,  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  Imperial- 
ists below  Lutzen.  The  road  from 
Weissenfels  to  Leipsic  is  inter- 
sected between  Lutzen  and  Mar- 
kranstadt  by  the  canal  which  ex- 
tends from  Zeitz  to  Merseburg, 
uniting  the  Elster  with  the  SaaL 
On  this  canal  rested  the  Imperial- 
ist left  wing  and  the  right  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  but  the  cavalry 
of  both  extended  themselves  along 
the  opposite  side.  To  the  north- 
ward, behind  Lutzen,  was  Wallen- 
stein's right  wing,  while  the  left 
wing  of  the  Swedes  was  posted  to 
the  south  of  the  town.  Both  armies 
faced  the  road,  which  ran  between 
them  and  divided  their  lines  ;  but 
on  the  evening  before  the  battle, 
Wallenstein,  to  the  great  dieadvan- 
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of  his  adversary,  had  seized 
road,  and,  deepening  the 
hes  by  its  side,  filled  them 
musketeers,  so  as  to  render 
crossing  of  it  difficult  and 
3rous.  The  fire  of  the  trenches 
upported  by  a  battery  of  seven 
cannon,  and  fourteen  smaller 
were  posted  at  the  windmills 
id  Lutzen,  on  a  hill  which 
landed  the  greater  part  of  the 
,  The  infantry,  in  five  un- 
y  divisions,  was  drawn  up 
;  three  hundred  paces  from 
)ad,  covered  on  the  flanks  by 
:avalry.  That  it  might  not 
le  the  movements  of  the 
,  the  baggage  was  sent  to 
hi,  except  the  ammunition 
3ns,  which  were  placed  in  the 
To  hide  the  weakness  of 
mperialists,  all  the  camp  fol-" 
s  and  sutlers  were  mounted 
osted  on  the  left  wing.  These 
sitions  were  made  during  the 
At  daybreak  everything 
eady  for  the  reception  of  the 

Y> 
the  same  evening  Gustavus 

)hus  appeared  at  the  other 

>f  the  plain,  and  formed  his 

3  in  order  of  battle.    His  dis* 

on  was  the  same  as  that  which 

ear  before  had  been  so  sue- 

1  at  Leipsic.     Small  squad- 

of  horse  were  mixed  among 

odies  of  infantry,  and  com- 

3  of  musketeers  among  the 

*y.      The  army  was   drawn 

two  lines  ;  the  canal  on  the 

and  rear,  the  high  road  in 

and  the  town  on  its  left, 
le   centre  was  the  infantry 

Count  Brahe  ;  the  cavalry 


on  the  wings ;  the  artillery  in 
front.  The  command  of  the  Ger- 
man cavalry  on  the  left  wing  was 
entrusted  to  the  heroic  Bernard, 
Duke  of  Weimar ;  while  on  the 
right  the  king  in  person  led  on 
the  Swedes,  that  he  might  excite 
the  two  nations  to  a  noble  rivalry. 
The  second  line  was  formed  in 
the  same  way,  and  in  the  rear  was 
the  reserve,  commanded  by  Hen- 
derson, a  Scotchman. 

In  this  position  they  awaited 
the  dawn  of  the  eventful  day  to 
begin  a  battle  which  long  delay 
rather  than  the  likelihood  of  a 
decisive  result,  and  the  picked 
strength  rather  than  the  numeri- 
cal force  of  the  combatants,  were 
to  render  so  terrible  and  renowned. 
The  eager  expectation  of  all  Europe, 
that  had  been  disappointed  before 
Nuremberg,  was  now  to  be  satis- 
fied on  the  plains  of  Lutzen. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  two  such  commanders,  so 
equally  matched  in  fame  and  abi- 
lity, had  not  before  been  pitted 
against  each  other.  Courage  had 
never  yet  been  cooled  by  a  hazard 
so  dreadful,  nor  hope  excited  by  so 
glorious  a  prize.  To-morrow  Eu- 
rope was  to  know  her  greatest 
general  ;  to-morrow  a  leader, 
hitherto  invincible,  was  to  acknow- 
ledge a  superior.  This  day  was 
to  put  it  beyond  doubt  whether 
the  victories  of  Gustavus  at  Leip- 
sic and  on  the  Lech  were  owing 
to  his  own  military  genius,  or  to 
the  incompetence  of  his  adversary, 
whether  Wallenstein's  merits  were 
to  justify  the  Emperor's  choice, 
and   prove    worthy    of   the   high 
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price  at  which  they  had  been 
secured.  The  victory  was  as  yet 
uncertain  ;  certain  were  the  exer- 
tions and  the  slaughter  by  which 
it  must  be  earned.  Every  soldier 
in  either  army  felt  that  he  was  a 
partner  in  his  general's  reputation; 
under  every  corselet  beat  the  same 
emotions  that  animated  the  breasts 
of  the  commanders.  Each  army 
knew  the  enemy  with  which  it 
had  to  do ;  and  the  strength  of 
each  was  shown  by  the  anxiety 
which  neither  could  succeed  in 
banishing. 

At  last  the  fateful  morning 
broke ;  but  a  thick  fog,  which 
covered  the  plain,  delayed  the 
attack  till  mid-day.  The  king, 
kneeling  in  front  of  his  ranks, 
offered  up  his  prayers,  and  the 
whole  army  fell  on  their  knees 
together,  and  burst  into  a  solemn 
hymn  to  the  accompaniment  of 
military  music.  The  king  then 
mounted,  dressed  only  in  a 
leathern  doublet  and  overcoat  (for 
an  old  wound  prevented  him  from 
wearing  armour),  and  rode  along 
the  lines  to  inspire  his  soldiers 
with  a  lofty  confidence,  to  which, 
however,  the  forebodings  of  his 
own  heart  gave  the  lie.  "  God 
with  us  I"  was  the  war-cry  of  the 
Swedes ;  "  Jesu  Maria ! "  that  of  the 
Imperialists. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  fog 
began  to  clear  off,  and  the  enemy 
became  visible,  as  also  the  town  of 
Lutzen  in  flames,  it  having  been 
set  on  fire  by  the  duke's  orders, 
lest  he  should  be  outflanked  on 
that  side.  The  charge  was  now 
sounded  ;  the  cavalry  rushed  for- 


wards, and  the  infantry  advanced 
against  the  trenches.  Though 
received  by  a  terrific  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery,  these  brave 
battalions  maintained  the  attack 
with  undaunted  vigour,  till  the 
musketeers  were  driven  out,  the 
trenches  crossed,  the  battery  car- 
ried and  turned  against  the  enemy. 
With  irresistible  impetuosity  they 
pressed  onwards.  The  first  of  the 
five  Imperial  divisions  was  routed 
at  once  ;  the  second  soon  after ; 
the  third  gave  way.  But  here 
their  progress  was  checked  by  the 
genius  of  Wallenstein.  With  the 
speed  of  lightning  he  was  on  the 
spot,  rallying  his  disheartened 
troops ;  and  his  voice  alone  was 
enough  to  stay  the  flight  of  the 
fugitives.  Supported  by  three 
regiments  of  horse,  the  beaten 
divisions  re-formed,  faced  the  foe, 
and  pushed  forwards  into  the 
broken  ranks  of  the  Swedes.  A 
bloody  conflict  followed.  The 
closeness  of  the  combatants  left  no 
room  for  firearms,  the  fury  of  the 
fight  no  time  for  loading ;  man 
was  matched  with  man ;  the  use- 
less musket  exchanged  for  sword 
and  pike,  and  military  discipline 
for  wild  rage.  Wearied  and  over- 
powered by  numbers  the  Swedes 
at  last  retired  behind  the  trencher, 
and  by  their  retreat  the  captured 
battery  was  again  lost.  Already 
a  thousand  bleeding  bodies  strewed 
the  field,  and  not  a  single  foot  of 
ground  had  as  yet  been  lost  or 
won. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  right 
wing,  led  by  the  king  in  person, 
had    charged    the    enemy's   left. 
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first  shock  of  the  heavy  Fin- 
cuirassiers  scattered  the 
h  and  Croatian  light  horse 
id  here,  and  their  disorderly 
:  spread  alarm  and  confusion 
ig   the   rest   of  the  cavalry. 

then  news  was  brought  to 
king  that  his  infantry  were 
ng  across  the  trenches,  and 
that  his  left,  exposed  to  a 
>  fire  from  the  enemy's  guns 
e  windmills,  was  beginning  to 
way.  With  prompt  decision 
dered  General  Horn  to  pursue 
snemy's  left  wing,  while  he 
ped  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 

of  Steinbock,  to  repair  the 
der  of  his  own  right.  Swift 
ghtning  his  splendid  horse 
him  across  the  trenches,  but 
quadrons  accompanying  him 
I  not  keep  up  with  the  king, 
>t  a  few  horsemen,  among 
a  was  Francis  Albert,  Duke 
.xe-Lauenburg. 

3  rode  straight  to  the  spot 
e  his  foot  were  most  hardly 
ed,  and  as  he  was  looking  out 

weak  point  of  attack  in  the 
it's  line,  his  shortsightedness 
rtunately  led  him  too  near 
ranks.  A  corporal,  seeing 
every  one  respectfully  made 
for  the  king  as  he  rode  along, 
i  musketeer  take  aim  at  him. 
•e  at  that  man  there,"  he  said ; 
t  must  be  a  person  of  conse- 
ce."  The  soldier  fired,  and 
king's  left  arm  was  shattered, 
that  moment  his  horsemen 
!  dashing  up,  and  a  confused 
of  "The  king  bleeds  —  the 

is  hit  V*  sent  consternation 
igh  all   the   ranks.      "It  is 


nothing  ;  follow  me  !"  exclaimed 
the  king,  summoning  all  his 
strength ;  but,  overcome  by  the 
pain,  and  almost  fainting,  he  asked 
the  Duke  of  Lauenberg  in  French 
to  lead  him  unobserved  out  of  the 
fight  While  the  Duke  was  taking 
the  king  to  the  right  wing,  going 
round  about  so  as  to  keep  this  dis- 
couraging sight  from  the  disordered 
troops, his  majesty  received  another 
shot  in  the  back,  which  robbed  him 
of  what  strength  was  left  to  him. 
With  dying  lips  he  said,  "  Brother, 
this  is  enough  ;  take  care  of  your- 
self," and  immediately  fell  from 
his  horse,  pierced  by  several  other 
balls. 

Separated  from  all  his  attend- 
ants, he  breathed  his  last  among 
the  plundering  hands  of  the  Croats. 
His  horse,  flying  riderless  and 
covered  with  blood,  soon  made 
known  to  the  Swedish  cavalry 
the  fall  of  their  monarch.  They 
spurred  wildly  forward  to  tear 
his  sacred  remains  from  the 
clutches  of  the  foe.  A  murder- 
ous struggle  took  place  over  the 
body,  till  it  was  buried  beneath 
a  heap  of  mangled  corpses.  The 
sad  news  quickly  spread  through 
the  Swedish  army  ;  but  instead  of 
quenching  the  courage  of  these 
noble  troops,  it  only  fanned  it  into 
a  fresh  and  furious  flame.  Life 
was  little  worth  now  that  the  most 
eacred  life  was  gone  ;  the  common 
soldiers  had  no  dread  of  the  death 
which  had  not  spared  the  anointed 
head  of  their  king.  With  lion- 
like rage  the  Upland,  Smaland, 
Finland,  East  and  West  Gothland 
regiments  sprang  once  more  upor 
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the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  which, 
already  scarcely  holding  its  ground 
against  General  Horn,  was  now 
fairly  driven  from  the  field.  Ber- 
nard, the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
showed  himself  a  worthy  leader 
for  the  bereaved  Swedes,  and  the 
soul  of  Gustavus  seemed  again 
to  live  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious squadrons.  The  left  wing 
quickly  reformed,  and  strenuously 
assailed  the  Imperialists'  right. 
The  cannon  at  the  windmills, 
which  had  kept  up  such  a  deadly 
fire  on  the  Swedes,  were  taken 
and  turned  against  their  late  own- 
ers. Then  the  centre  of  the 
Swedish  infantry,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  and  Knyphausen,  made 
another  attack  on  the  trenches, 
successfully  passing  them,  and 
retaking  the  battery  of  seven 
guns.  With  redoubled  vehem- 
ence the  assault  was  again  directed 
against  the  heavy  battalions  in  the 
enemy's  centre,  whose  resistance 
was  becoming  more  and  more 
feeble,  when  chance  aided  valour 
to  decide  the  defeat.  The  powder 
waggons  of  the  Imperial  army  took 
fire,  and  a  dreadful  explosion  filled 
the  air  with  grenades  and  bombs. 
In  their  confusion  they  imagined 
they  were  being  attacked  in  the 
rear,  while  the  Swedish  regiments 
pressed  on  in  front.  Their  courage 
began  to  fail.  The  left  wing  was 
already  routed,  the  right  wavering, 
and  their  artillery  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  battle  seemed 
already  at  an  end  ;  another  mo- 
ment would  have  decided  the  issue 
p  the  day,  when  Pappenheim's 
ssiers  and  dragoons  arrived 


on  the  field.  The  advantages  al- 
ready won  were  now  lost,  and  the 
fight  was  to  be  contested  anew. 

The  order  recalling  Pappen- 
heim  to  Lutzen  had  reached  him 
at  Halle,  while  his  soldiers  were 
plundering  the  town.  It  was  not 
possible  to  collect  the  scattered 
infantry  with  the  haste  which  was 
required  by  the  urgency  of  the 
order  and  Pappenheim's  impa- 
tience. So,  without  waiting  for  it, 
he  ordered  eight  regiments  of 
horse  to  mount,  and  hurried  off 
at  their  head  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  at  Lutzen,  where  he  arrived 
in  time  to  see  the  flight  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  Imperialists, 
driven  from  the  field  by  Horn, 
and  to  be  for  a  time  involved  in 
their  rout.  But  with  promptness 
he  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  led 
them  back  against  the  foe.  Car- 
ried away  by  his  impetuosity,  and 
impatient  to  encounter  the  king, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  at  the 
head  of  this  wing,  he  fell  furi- 
ously on  the  ranks  of  the  Swedes, 
which,  exhausted  as  they  were  by 
their  victorious  exertions,  and  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  weTe  overpow- 
ered by  this  fresh  force,  after  a 
gallant  resistance.  Pappenheim's 
unexpected  appearance  revived  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  the  Duke  of  Friedland  did  not 
lose  the  favourable  moment  to  re- 
form his  line.  After  a  severe 
struggle  the  serried  battalions  of 
the  Swedes  were  once  more  driven 
behind  the  trenches,  and  the  bat- 
tery, twice  lost,  was  again  snatch- 
ed from  their  hands.  The  whole 
of  the  Buff  regiment,  the  finest  of 
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iat  distinguished  themselves 
lis  dreadful  day,  was  left  on 
eld,  their  bodies  covering  the 
id  almost  in  the  same  tra- 
in order,  which  the  living  men 
maintained  with  such  un- 
king courage.  A  like  fate 
Dok  another  regiment  of 
,  which  Count  Piccolomini 
:edwith  the  Imperial  cavalry 
ut  to  pieces  after  a  desperate 
ct  Seven  times  this  intre- 
leader  renewed  the  attack ; 
horses  were  shot  under  him, 
le  was  wounded  by  six  mus- 
talls,  but  he  would  not  quit 
eld  till  he  was  carried  away 
e  general  rout  of  the  whole 
Wallenstein  himself  was 
coolly  riding  through  his 
,  assisting  the  distressed,  en- 
ging  the  brave  with  praises, 
he  timid  by  his  terrible  eye. 
ad  and  beside  him  his  men 
hick,  and  several  balls  went 
gh  his  cloak.  But  avenging 
guarded  his  breast  that  day, 
ring  it  for  another  weapon. 
anstein  was  not  suffered  to 
lis  guilty  career  on  the  field 
3  noble  Gufltavus  drew  his 
breath.  Pappenheim,  the 
ion  of  the  army,  the  bravest 
pion  of  Austria  and  Rome, 
less  fortunate.  An  ardent 
ag  to  meet  the  king  hand  to 
,  drove  this  daring  leader  into 
aickest  of  the  fight,  where,  as 
ought,  his  royal  opponent  was 
surely  to  be  met.  Gustavus, 
d,  had  also  expressed  a  wish 
jet  his  brave  antagonist ;  but 
wishes  were  not  to  be  grant- 
ad  death  first  brought  these 


two  heroes  together.  Two  balls 
struck  Pappenheim  on  the  breast, 
and  his  men  insisted  on  carrying 
him  out  of  the  battle.  While  he 
was  being  taken  to  the  rear,  a 
report  reached  him  that  the  foe 
whom  he  had  been  seeking  lay 
dead  on  the  field.  As  soon  as 
he  was  assured  of  the  truth  of  this, 
his  face  grew  brighter,  and  his 
dying  eye  was  lit  up  by  a  last 
gleam  of  joy.  "  Tell  the  Duke  of 
Friedland,"  he  said,  "that  I  do 
not  expect  to  live,  but  I  die 
happy,  knowing  that  the  relent- 
less enemy  of  my  religion  has 
fallen  on  the  same  day."  With 
Pappenheim  departed  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Imperialists.  The 
cavalry  of  the  right,  already  beaten 
and  only  brought  to  the  attack  by 
his  exertions,  now  that  they  missed 
their  victorious  leader,  gave  np  all' 
for  lost,  and  abandoned  the  field  of 
battle  in  despair.  The  right  wing 
fell  into  the  same  confusion,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  regiments, 
which  the  courage  of  their  colonels 
compelled  to  remain  on  the  ground. 
The  Swedish  infantry  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
enemy's  confusion.  To  fill  np  the 
gaps  which  death  had  left  in  the 
front  ranks,  they  formed  both  lines 
into  one,  and  thus  delivered  the 
last  decisive  charge.  For  the  third 
time  they  passed  the  trenches,  and 
a  third  time  captured  the  battery. 
The  sun  was  setting  as  the  two 
lines  closed.  The  strife  grew 
fiercer  as  it  dreWto  an  end  ;  both 
sides  put  forth  all  their  remaining 
strength,  and  skill  and  courage  did 
their  best  to  decide  in  that  she 
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space  the  fortune  of  the  day.  In 
vain  despair  seems  to  give 
superhuman  strength  to  each ; 
neither  could  conquer,  neither 
would  be  overcome.  The  art  of 
war  appeared  to  be  exhausted  on 
the  one  side,  only  to  call  forth 
some  new  masterpiece  of  skill  on 
the  other.  At  last  night  and 
darkness  ended  the  fight  before 
the  fury  of  the  fighters  was  spent ; 
and  the  struggle  only  ceased  be- 
cause no  man  could  find  an  anta- 
gonist. As  if  by  tacit  agreement, 
both  armies  drew  off.  The  trum- 
pets sounded,  and  each  party  quit- 
ted the  field  to  claim  the  victory. 
The  guns  of  both  armies,  as  the 
horses  could  not  be  found,  re- 
mained all  night  upon  the  ground, 
at  once  the  prize  and  the  proof  of 
victory  to  him  who  should  keep 
possession  of  them.  Wallenstein, 
in  his  haste  to  leave  Saxony,  ne- 
glected to  remove  his. 

Soon  after  the  end  of  the  battle, 
Pappenheim'8  infantry — six  regi- 
ments who  had  been  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapid  movements 
of  their  general — arrived  on  the 
field,  but  it  was  too  late.  A  few 
hours  earlier,  such  a  reinforcement 
would  probably  have  decided  the 
day  in  favour  of  the  Imperialists  ; 
and  even  now,  by  remaining  on 
the  field,  they  might  have  secured 
both  the  duke's  artillery  and  that 
of  the  Swedes.  But  as  they  had 
received  no  orders,  and  were  in 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  battle, 
they  retired  upon  Leipsic,  hoping 
to  join  the  main  body  there. 

The  Duke  of  Friedland  had  re- 
A  to  this  town,  and  was  fol- 


lowed next  day  by  the  broken 
remains  of  his  army,  without 
guns,  without  colours,  and  almost 
without  arms.  The  Duke  of 
Weimar,  after  the  exertions  of 
this  bloody  day,  allowed  some  re- 
pose to  the  Swedish  army  posted 
between  Lutzen  and  Weissenfels, 
near  enough  to  the  battlefield  to 
oppose  any  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  recover  it  Of  the  two  armies 
more  than  nine  thousand  lay  dead ; 
a  still  larger  number  were  wound- 
ed. Scarcely  a  man  of  the  Impe- 
rialists escaped  unhurt.  The  whole 
plain  from  Lutzen  to  the  canal 
was  strewn  with  the  wounded,  the 
dying,  and  the  dead.  Many  illus- 
trious nobles  had  fallen  on  both 
sides.  Sven,  the  abbot  of  Fulda, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  con- 
flict as  a  spectator,  paid  with  his 
life  for  his  curiosity  and  unwise 
zeal.  We  hear  nothing  of  pri- 
soners, and  may  thus  understand 
the  animosity  of  the  combatants, 
who  neither  gave  nor  took  quar- 
ter. Pappenheim's  wounds  proved 
fatal  next  day  at  Leipsic  ;  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  the  Imperial  army, 
which  this  brave  general  had  so 
often  led  on  to  victory.  *  *  * 
Although  in  all  the  Spanish 
and  Austrian  dominions  a  Te 
Deum  was  sung  as  in  honour  of 
a  victory,  Wallenstein  himself, 
by  the  haste  with  which  he  re- 
treated from  Leipsic,  and  soon 
afterwards  from  Saxony,  as  also 
by  abandoning  his  original  design 
of  taking  up  his  winter  quarters 
there,  plainly  confessed  his  defeat 
It  is  true  that  even  in  retreating 
he  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  dis- 
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ite  the  glory  of  the  conflict  by 
nding  the  Croats  to  the  field 
3xt  morning,  but  these  light 
oops  hastily  dispersed  at  the 
ere  sight  of  the  Swedish  army 
-awn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and 
uke  Bernard,  by  keeping  the 
ound,  and  then  by  capturing 
jipsic,  beyond  doubt  upheld  his 
;le  to  the  victory.  But  it  was  a 
;ar  victory,  a  dearer  triumph  ! 
ot  till  the  rage  of  the  contest 
ssed  away,  was  the  full  weight 
their  loss  felt,  and  the  shout  of 
y  sank  into  silent  sorrow.  He, 
10  had  led  them  to  the  charge, 
burned  .'not  with  them ;  he  lay 
.  the  field  which  he  had  won, 
Lngled  with  a  common  crowd  of 
ad  bodies. 

After  a  long  and  almost  a  fruit- 
(8  search,  the  corpse  of  the  king 
is  discovered  near  the  great 
>ne,  which  for  a  hundred  years 
d  stood  between  Lutzen  and  the 
aal,  and  which,  since  the  me- 
>rable  slaughter  of  that  day,  has 
rne  the  name  of  the  Swede's 
me.  Covered  with  blood  and 
unds,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  recog- 
«d,   trampled   beneath  horses' 


hoofs,  stripped  of  its  ornaments 
and  clothes  by  the  rough  hands 
of  plunderers,  the  body  was  extri- 
cated from  beneath  a  pile  of  dead, 
carried  to  Weissenfels,  and  there 
given  over  to  the  tears  of  his  men 
and  the  last  embraces  of  his  queen. 
The  first  tribute  had  been  paid  to 
revenge,  and  blood  had  been  shed 
for  their  monarch's  blood ;  now 
affection  claimed  its  rights,  and 
tears  of  grief  flowed  for  the  man. 
The  public  sorrow  absorbed  all 
private  trouble.  The  generals, 
not  yet  recovered  from  this  un- 
expected stroke,  stood  still  and 
silent  round  the  bier.  None  could 
trust  himself  to  estimate  the  full 
extent  of  the  loss. 

Khevenhuller  says  that  the 
emperor  gave  signs  of  deep  and 
seemingly  sincere  emotion  at  the 
sight  of  the  king's  doublet  stained 
with  blood,  which  had  been  torn 
off  him  during  the  battle  and 
brought  to  Vienna.  "Gladly," 
he  said,  "would  I  have  granted 
this  unfortunate  prince  a  longer 
life  and  a  safe  return  to  his  king- 
dom, if  Germany  had  been  at 
peace." 


THE  EUPTUEE  BETWEEN  CHAELES  I. 
AND  THE  PAELIAMENT. 

(Quizofo  History  of  the  English  Revolution.) 

A.D.  1642. 


On  January  3d,  1642,  Sir  Edward 
Herbert,  the  Attorney -general, 
went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
in  the  king's  name,  accused  of 
high  treason  Lord  Kimbolton  and 
five  members  of  the  Commons, 
Hampden,  Pym,  Hollis,  Strode, 
and  Haselrig,  for  having  attempted, 
1st,  to  overturn  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  deprive 
the  king  of  his  lawful  power ; 
2dly,  to  alienate  the  people  from 
the  king  by  hateful  calumnies ; 
3dly,  to  raise  the  army  against  the 
king ;  4thly,  to  engage  a  foreign 
power,  Scotland,  to  invade  the 
kingdom  ;  5thly,  to  annihilate  the 
privileges  and  even  existence  of 
parliaments  ;  6thly,  to  stir  up 
seditious  gatherings  against  the 
king  and  the  parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  success  to 
their  criminal  designs  by  violence  ; 
7thly,  to  make  war  upon  the  king. 
Sir  Edward  demanded,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  examine  into  the 
charges,  and  that  the  house  would 


be  pleased  to  secure  the  persons  of 
the  accused. 

The  Lords  sat  thunderstruck ; 
no  one  had  foreseen  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  no  one  dared  to 
speak  first.  Lord  Kimbolton 
rose  :  "  I  am  ready,"  said  he,  "  to 
obey  any  order  of  the  House  ;  but 
since  ^ny  impeachment  is  public,  I 
demand  that  my  justification  may 
be  so  too."  And  he  resumed  his  seat 
amid  continued  silence.  Lord 
Digby  sat  next  him.  He  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "  What  mischiev- 
ous counsels  are  given  to  the 
king !  It  shall  go  hard  but  I  find 
out  whence  they  come."  He  then 
left  the  house,  as  if  to  seek  the 
information  of  which  he  spoke. 
Yet  it  was  no  one  but  himself,  it  is 
said,  who  had  urged  the  king  to 
this  undertaking,  promising,  more- 
over, that  he  would  demand  the 
immediate  arrest  of  Lord  Kim- 
bolton, as  soon  as  the  Attorney- 
general  should  have  accused  him. 

A  message  from  the  Lords  at 
once  informed  the  Commons  of 
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had  happened ;  they  had 
beard  that  the  king's  messen- 
had  gone  to  the  houses  of  the 
nembers,  and  were  sealing  np 
thing  in  them.  The  House 
with  voted  such  an  act  a 
h  of  privilege,  which  the 
ed  were  entitled,  and  the 
ables  were  in  duty  required 
ist,  and  that  the  king's  officers 
d  be  arrested  and  brought  to 
ar  as  delinquents.  Sir  John 
am  was  sent  to  the  Lords  to 
st  an  immediate  conference, 
lad  orders  to  declare  that  if 
[ouse  of  Peers  refused  to  join 
the  Commons  in  demanding 
rd  from  the  king,  the  Corn- 
would  retire  to  a  place  of 
ity.  While  they  were  wait- 
er the  answer  of  the  Lords, 
geant-at-anns  presented  him- 
"  In  the  name  of  the  king 
laster,"  he  said,  "  I  am  come 
[uire  Mr.  Speaker  to  place  in 
istody  five  gentlemen,  mem- 
of  this  house,  whom  his 
ty  has  commanded  me  to 
for  high  treason ; "  and  he 
on  to  name  them.  The 
jd  members  were  present, 
ot  one  quitted  his  place  ;  the 
:er  ordered  the  sergeant  to 
Without  tumult  or  oppo- 
the  House  appointed  a  com- 
i  to  go  while  the  House  was 
sitting,  to  inform  the  king 
0  important  a  message  could 
be  answered  after  mature 
ration.  Two  ministers  of 
own,  Lord  Falkland  and  Sir 
Colepepper,  were  among  this 
ittee  ;  they  had  been  quite 
nt  of  the  plan.     The  confer- 


ence with  the  Lords  was  opened, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  it  was 
jointly  resolved  to  order  the 
removal  of  the  seals  placed  on  the 
papers  .of  the  five  members,  and 
that  a  guard  should  be  demanded. 
The  petition  for  a  guard  was  at  once 
carried  to  the  king  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  one  of  the  most  honest 
of  his  favourites.  "  I  will  give  an 
answer  to-morrow,"  said  the  king, 
in  his  turn  ;  and  the  Commons 
adjourned  till  the  next  day  at  one 
o'clock,  ordering  the  accused  mem- 
bers to  attend  at  Westminster  as 
usuaL 

On  the  re-assembly  of  the  Com- 
mons (Jan.  4th)  at  the  appointed 
hour,  their  uneasiness  and  anger 
were  redoubled ;  the  presentiment 
of  some  new  danger,  unknown  but 
certain,  troubled  every  mind.  The 
king's  party  sat  sorrowful  and 
silent ;  among  their  adversaries  a 
thousand  reports  were  circulated, 
collected  the  evening  before, 
through  the  night,  that  very  morn- 
ing :  the  cavaliers,  it  was  said,  had 
assembled,  the  king  had  given 
them  orders  to  be  ready,  arms  and 
two  barrels  of  gunpowder  had  been 
brought  from  the  Tower  to  White- 
hall Every  one  crowded  round 
the  five  members,  with  surmisings, 
information,  advice.  They  them- 
selves knew  more  of  the  matter 
than  their  counsellors  ;  the  minis- 
ter of  France,  long  in  secret  com- 
munication with  them,  and  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  Pym's  mis- 
tress, it  is  said,  had  given  them 
warning  of  the  blow  in  prepara- 
tion ;  but  of  this  they  did  not  say 
a  word.     Suddenly  there  entered 
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the  House  an  officer,  Captain 
Langrish,  lately  returned  from 
service  in  France,  and  whose  inter- 
course with  some  of  the  cashiered 
officers  gave  him  opportunities  of 
learning  all  that  was  going  on. 
He  announces  that  the  king  is  at 
hand,  that  he  had  seen  him  set  out 
from  Whitehall,  escorted  by  three 
or  four  hundred  men,  guards, 
cavaliers,  students,  all  armed,  to 
seize  the  accused  members  in 
person.  A  great  tumult  arose,  but 
the  necessity  of  a  prompt  decision 
soon  calmed  it.  The  House  urged 
the  five  members  to  withdraw,  as 
several  gentlemen  had  already 
drawn  their  swords  for  resistance. 
Pym,  Hampden,  Hollis,  and 
Haselrig,  at  once  departed  ;  Strode 
refused ;  he  was  entreated,  pressed ; 
the  king  had  already  entered 
Palace  Yard;  at  last  his  friend, 
Sir  Walter  Earl,  roughly  pushed 
him  out.  The  other  members  all 
took  their  seats. 

The  king  had  traversed  West- 
minster Hall  between  two  ranks 
of  his  attendants ;  but  only  his 
body-guard  ascended  with  him  the 
stairs  of  the  House  ;  and  when 
they  reached  the  door,  he  forbade 
them,  under  penalty  of  death,  to 
follow  him  a  step  farther,  and 
entered  the  House  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  accompanied  only  by 
his  nephew,  the  Count  Palatine. 
All  the  members  uncovered  and 
rose.  As  he  passed,  the  king  cast 
a  glance  at  the  place  where  Pym 
usually  sat,  and  not  seeing  him 
there,  advanced  towards  the 
Speaker.  "  By  your  favour,  Mr. 
Speaker/1  said  he,  "  I  must  make 


bold  with  your  chair  for  a  time." 
Then  seating  himself,  he  cast  his 
eyes  round  on  the  meeting : 
"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
sorry  for  this  occasion  for  coming 
unto  yon.  Yesterday,  I  sent  a 
sergeant-at-arms  upon  a  very 
important  occasion,  to  apprehend 
some  that  by  my  commandment 
were  accused  of  high  treason, 
whereunto  I  did  expect  obedience, 
and  not  a  message  ;  and  I  must 
declare  unto  you  here,  that  albeit 
no  king  that  ever  was  in  England 
shall  be  more  careful  of  your 
privileges,  to  maintain  them  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  power,  than  I 
shall  be,  yet  you  must  know  that 
in  cases  of  treason  no  person  hath 
a  privilege ;  and  therefore  I  am 
come  to  know  if  any  of  these 
persons  that  were  accused  are 
here,  for  I  must  tell  yon,  gentle- 
men, that  so  long  as  these  persons 
that  I  have  accused,  for  no  slight 
crime,  but  for  treason,  are  here,  I 
cannot  expect  that  this  House  will 
be  in  the  right  way  that  I  do 
heartily  wish  it ;  therefore  I  am 
come  to  tell  you  that  I  must  have 
them,  wheresoever  I  find  them. 
Mr4  Speaker,  where  are  they  ?  n 

The  Speaker,  falling  on  his 
knees,  replied,  "May  it  please 
your  majesty,  I  have  neither  eyes 
to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  in  this 
place,  but  as  the  House  is  pleased 
to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I  am 
here.  And  I  humbly  beg  your 
majesty's  pardon,  that  I  cannot 
give  any  other  answer  than  this  to 
what  your  majesty  is  pleased  to 
demand  of  me." 

"Well,"    answered    the  king, 
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ce  1  see  all  the  birds  are 
1, 1  do  expect  from  you  that 
shall  send  them  unto  me  as 
as  they  return  hither.  But  I 
•e  you,  on  the  word  of  a  king, 
rer  did  intend  any  force,  but 

prosecute  against  them  in  a 

and  fair  way;  for  I  never 
it  any  other.     And  now,  since 

I  cannot  do  what  I  came  for, 
U  trouble  you  no  more,  but 
you,  I  do  expect,  as  soon  as 
come  to  the  House,  you  will 
them  to  me,  otherwise  I  must 
my  own  course  to  find  them.'7 
den  quitted  the  chair,  his  hat 
in  his  hand.  The  House 
ined  motionless ;  but  from 
al  parts  of  the  house,  as  the 

withdrew,  arose  the  cry, 
vilege  !  Privilege  ! " 
hen  he  was  gone,  the  House, 
>ut  doing,  or  even  giving 
e  of  anything,  adjourned  to 
aext  day ;  all  the  members 

away,  eager  to  learn  to  what 
it  the  king's  designs  had  gone, 
what  the  people  thought  of 
They  found  outside,  on 
tairs,  in  the  great  hall,  at  the 
j,  among  their  own  servants 
were  waiting  for  them,  and 
.e  assembled  crowd,  an  indig- 
>n  no  less  strong  than  their 
All  their  talk  was  of  the 
ts  of  the  Cavaliers.  "  Show 
vhat's  to  be  done,"  said  one, 
1  in  hand,  "  and  I  shall  not 
'  "To  the  devil  with  the 
se  of  Commons ! "  cried  others, 
lat  have  we  to  do  with  these 
ws?  Bring  them  out,  and 
;  them  ! "  Some  even  asked 
,  the  order  would  come  f  as  if 


waiting  for  some  bloody  outburst. 
These  stories  rapidly  circulated,  and 
spread  everywhere  the  same  indig- 
nation. The  five  members  had 
withdrawn  into  the  City  ;  the 
citizens  took  up  arms ;  the  Lord 
Mayor  tried  in  vain  to  calm  them ; 
strong  patrols  of  volunteers  were 
formed  for  the  common  safety ; 
and  bands  of  apprentices  paraded 
the  streets  during  the  evening, 
crying  out  from  door  to  door,  that 
the  cavaliers  were  coming  to  set 
the  City  on  fire  ;  some  even  added 
that  the  king  was  to  lead  them 
on. 

At  Whitehall  the  agitation  was 
no  less.  The  king  and  queen  had 
built  the  highest  hopes  on  this 
coup  d'e'tat  ;  it  had  for  a  long 
time  past  occupied  all  their 
thoughts,  had  been  the  constant 
subject  of  their  private  conversa- 
tion, of  their  conferences  with 
their  most  intimate  friends.  In  the 
morning,  Charles,  kissing  his  wife 
before  he  went  away,  had  promised 
her  in  an  hour  to  return,  master, 
at  length,  of  his  kingdom,  and  the 
queen,  with  her  watch  in  her 
hand,  had  counted  the  minutes  till 
his  return.  Now,  all  had  failed  ; 
and  though  the  king  still  persisted 
in  his  design,  it  was  without  hop- 
ing anything  from  it,  and  without 
knowing  how  to  carry  it  out.  Of- 
fended and  afflicted,  his  wisest 
friends,  Falkland,  Hyde,  Colepep- 
per,  kept  aloof,  and  offered  no 
counsel.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  ordering  the  gates  to  be 
closed,  and  that  no  citizen  should 
harbour  the  accused  ;  but  no  one, 
I  even  at  court,  deceived  himself  as 
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to  the  uselessness  of  these  orders. 
The  very  house  in  which  the  five 
members  were,  was  perfectly  well 
known ;  it  was  not  thought  any 
one  would  seek  them  there.  Lord 
Digby  alone  was  desirous  to  make 
up  by  his  rashness  for  the  imprud- 
ence of  his  advice,  and  his  back- 
wardness in  the  House  of  Lords  at 
the  scene  of  the  impeachment.  He 
volunteered  to  go  in  person,  with 
Lunsford  and  a  few  cavaliers,  to 
take  the  members  from  their  retreat, 
and  bring  them  to  the  king  dead 
or  alive.  But  Charles,  either  from 
spme  remains  of  respect  for  the 
laws,  or  from  the  timidity  which 
alternated  in  his  character  with 
reckless  daring,  refused  this  offer, 
and  resolved  to  go  himself  the 
next  day  into  the  City,  and  sol- 
emnly call  upon  the  Common 
Council  to  give  up  the  members, 
hoping  by  his  presence  and  gra- 
cious words  to  soften  those  whose 
anger  he  had  so  little  foreseen. 

Accordingly,  about  ten  o'clock 
on  the  5  th  of  January,  he  left 
Whitehall  without  any  guards, 
showing  complete  confidence  in 
the  affection  of  his  subjects.  The 
mob  crowded  on  his  way,  but  cold 
and  silent,  or  only  raising  their 
voices  to  conjure  him  to  live  in 
concord  with  his  parliament.  In 
some  places,  threatening  cries  were 
heard  ;  the  phrase, (t  Privilege  of 
parliament !  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment 1 "  echoed  round  him,  and  a 
man,  named  Walker,  threw  into 
his  carriage  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
To  your  tents,  0  Israel  I  the  cry  of 
revolt  of  the  ten  Jewish  tribes 
when  they  separated  from  Reho- 


boam.  Arrived  at  Guildhall, 
Charles  claimed  the  surrender  of 
the  five  members,  in  courteous 
and  mild  language,  protesting  his 
devotion  to  the  reformed  religion, 
the  sincerity  of  his  concessions, 
and  promising  to  act  in  all  things 
according  to  the  laws.  No  plaud- 
its answered  him ;  like  the  people, 
the  Common  Council  were  grave 
and  sorrowful.  The  king,  address- 
ing one  of  the  Sheriffs,  known  as 
a  zealous  Presbyterian,  told  him  he 
would  dine  with  him.  The  Sher- 
iff bowed,  and  when  the  meeting 
rose,  received  him  in  his  house 
with  splendour  and  respect.  On 
his  return  to  Whitehall,  Charles 
only  obtained  from  the  crowd  the 
same  reception  as  before,  and  re- 
entered his  palace  angry  and  down- 
cast. 

The  Commons  had  meanwhile 
met  (Jan.  5),  and  had  voted  that 
after  so  enormous  a  breach  of  their 
privileges,  until  reparation  had 
been  made,  and  a  trusty  guard 
protected  them  from  similar  risks, 
they  could  not  sit  with  any  feel- 
ing of  freedom,  and  had  accord- 
ingly adjourned  for  six  days.  Bat, 
though  they  adjourned,  they  did 
not  cease  to  act.  A  Committee, 
vested  with  great  powers,  was  or- 
dered to  sit  in  the  City,  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  late  outrage, 
and' to  examine  into  the  general 
state  of  the  kingdom,  especially  of 
Ireland,  in  concert  with  the  citi- 
zens, the  faithful  friends  of  parlia- 
ment. The  Committee  was  in- 
stalled at  Guildhall  with  great 
pomp  (Jan.  6) ;  a  strong  guard 
was  in  attendance,  and  a  deputa- 
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n  from  the  Common  Council 
nt  to  meet  it,  and  placed  all  the 
ces  and  aid  of  the  City  at  its 
posaL  Its  sittings  were  as  full 
business  as  those  of  the  House, 
3ry  member  of  which  had  a 
ht  to  be  present ;  the  place 
iere  the  five  members  had  re- 
ad was  close  by,  and  nothing 
s  done  without  their  knowledge 
ladvice.  They  even  went  sever- 
times  to  the  Committee,  and  the 
izens  loudly  cheered  them  as 
>y  passed,  proud  to  have  them 
;re,  and  to  be  the  sole  protect- 
ed their  representatives.  In 
\  midst  of  this  triumph  of  the 
mmons,  their  leaders  skilfully 
naged  to  augment  their  ardour, 
keeping  up  their  fears.  Every 
iir  the  Commons  and  the  City 
jw  closer  and  gave  mutual  cour- 
\  to  each  other.  At  last,  by  its 
n  sole  authority,  it  is  said,  and 
if  it  had  been  the  House  itself, 
\  Committee  published  a  declara- 
n  containing  the  result  of  its 
[uiry  ;  and  the  Common  Coun- 
addressed  a  petition  to  the 
lg,  complaining  of  evil  council- 
s,  of  the  cavaliers,  of  the  papists, 
the  new  Lieutenant  of  the 
wer,  adopting  in  a  high  tone 
*  cause  of  the  five  members,  and 
nanding  all  the  reforms  which 
i  Commons  had  merely  touched 
on. 

The  king  was  alone,  shut  up  in 
hitehall,  deserted  by  his  more 
rthy  partisans.  Even  the  cava- 
rs,  now  intimidated,  had  dispersed 
were  keeping  silence.  Charles 
empted  to  answer  the  petition 
the  Common  Council,  and  once 


more  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  ac- 
cused members.  (Jan.  8.)  But 
his  answers  and  his  orders  were 
alike  to  no  purpose.  He  learned 
that  the  House  would  resume  its 
sittings  in  two  days,  and  that  the 
five  members  were  to  be  brought 
back  to  Westminster  in  procession 
by  the  militia,  the  people,  and 
even  the  watermen  of  the  Thames, 
of  whose  entire  affection  he  had 
thought  himself  certain  till  then. 
"What,"  said  he,  angrily,  "do 
these  water-rats,  too,  forsake  me  1" 
and  this  speech,  soon  repeated 
among  the  men,  was  received  by 
them  as  an  insult  calling  for  re- 
venge. 

Abandoned,  humiliated,  irritat- 
ed at  the  general  cry  which  daily 
assailed  him  without  one  voice  on 
his  side  to  oppose  it,  Charles  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  seeing  his 
enemies  pass  in  triumph  before 
his  palace.  The  queen,  alternately 
wild  with  anger  and  trembling 
with  fear,  begged  him  to  depart ; 
the  royalists  and  messengers  who 
had  been  sent  to  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  promised  him 
strength  and  safety  elsewhere: 
the  cavaliers,' defeated  in  London, 
boasted  of  their  influence  in  their 
counties;  away  from  the  parlia- 
ment, they  said,  the  king  would 
be  free ;  without  the  king,  what 
could  the  parliament  do?  The 
resolution  was  taken.  It  was  agreed 
to  retire  first  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  afterwards  farther  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  ;  secret  orders 
were  sent  to  the  governors  of 
several  places,  whose  devotion 
was  to  be  depended  on ;  the  Earl 
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of  Newcastle  set  out  for  the  north, 
where  his  influence  was  strong, 
and  on  the  10th  of  January,  the 
evening  before  the  return  of  the 
Commons,  Charles,  accompanied 
only  by  his  wife,  his  rJrildwmj  and 
some  attendants,  quitted  London 
and  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  which 
he  was  never  to  re-enter,  but  on 
his  way  to  the  scaffold. 

The  day  after  his  departure, 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Thames  was  covered  with  armed 
vessels,  escorting  the  five  members 
back  to  Westminster ;  a  crowd  of 
boats  followed  decked  out  with 
flags,  and  filled  with  citizens ; 
along  each  bank  of  the  river 
marched  the  London  militia,  bear- 
ing the  last  declarations  of  parlia- 
ment at  the  point  of  their  pikes  ; 
an  officer  trained  in  the  army 
of  Qustavus  Adolphus,  Captain 
Skippon,  had  the  day  before 
been  appointed  to  command  them. 
He  was  a  rough  unlearned  man, 
but  bold,  of  austere  morals,  and 
very  popular  in  the  city.  An 
innumerable  crowd  closed  this  pro- 
cession ;  as  they  passed  White- 
hall they  stopped,  shouting,"  Where 
now  are  the  king  and  his  cava- 
liers ?  what  has  become  of  them  ?" 

On  their  arrival  at  Westminster 
Hall,  the  five  members  hastened  to 
eulogise  the  devotion  of  the  city  in 
the  public  cause,  and  the  Sheriffs 
were  brought  into  the  House, 
and  thanked  by  the  Speaker.  As 
they  departed  another  procession 
■" ;  four  thousand  knights, 
and  freeholders,  on 
xrived  from  JBucking- 
iampden's  native  coun- 
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ty,  with  a  petition  to  the  House 
against  papist  lords,  and  evil  coun- 
cillors, and  in  favour  of  their 
worthy  representative ;  they  had 
also  a  petition  for  the  Upper 
House,  and  a  third  for  the  king, 
and  all  wore  on  their  hats  a  print- 
ed oath  to  live  and  die  with  the 
parliament,  whoever  might  be  its 
enemies.  On  all  sides  burst  forth 
that  proud  and  joyful  enthusiasm 
which  encourages  and  demands 
the  boldest  resolutions  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  the  people  ;  the 
Commons  gave  way  to  it  with 
judicious  energy,  as  the  pilot  to 
the  violent  but  favourable  wind. 
In  a  few  hours  they  had  voted 
that  no  member,  under  any  pre- 
text, could  be  arrested  without 
their  consent ;  a  bill  was  passed, 
giving  to  both  Houses  the  right  of 
adjourning,  in  case  of  need,  to  any 
place  they  might  think  fit ;  an 
address  was  drawn  up  to  the  king, 
praying  that  it  would  please  him 
to  withdraw  from  Sir  John  Byron 
the  command  of  the  Tower ;  and 
until  an  answer  should  be  received, 
Skippon  was  ordered  to  place 
guards  round  that  fortress,  and  to 
watch  its  approaches  carefully. 
Letters  were  despatched  to  Goring, 
the  governor  of  Portsmouth,  for- 
bidding him  to  receive  into  that 
town  either  troops  or  ammunition 
without  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment; Sir  John  Hotham,  a  rich 
and  influential  gentleman  of  York- 
shire, was  ordered  to  set  out  at 
once  to  take  the  command  of  Hull, 
an  important  place,  the  key  to 
the  north  of  England,  and  con- 
taining large  arsenals. 


IE  FIEST  BATTLE  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

(Clarendon9 8  History  of  the  Rebellion.) 
A.D.  1642. 


king  by  quick  marches,  having 
)in  rested  a  day  in  any  place, 
i  on  Saturday  the  22d  of  Oc- 
r  to  Edgcot,  a  Tillage  in 
thamptonshire,  within  four 
a  of  Banbury,  in  which  the 
Is  had  a  garrison.  As  soon 
le  came  thither  he  called  a 
icil  of  war,  and  having  no  in- 
gence  that  the  Earl  of  Essex 

within  any  distance,  it  was 
Lved  the  king  and  the  army 
lid  rest  in  those  quarters  the 
;  day,  only  that  Sir  Nicholas 
3ii  should  march  with  his  bri- 
i  and  attempt  the  taking  in  of 
bury.  With  this  resolution 
council  broke  up,  and  all  men 
.t  to  their  quarters,  which  were 
i  great  distance,  without  any 
rehension  of  an  enemy.  But 
;  night,  about  twelve  of  the 
k,  Prince  Rupert  sent  the  king 
d  "  that  the  body  of  the  rebels* 
iy  was  within  seven  or  eight 
es,  and  that  the  head-quarters 

at  a  village  called  Keinton, 
the  edge  of  Warwickshire,  and 
t  it  would  be  in  his  majesty's 
rer,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  fight  a 


battle  the  next  day,"  which  his 
majesty  liked  well,  and  therefore 
immediately  despatched  orders  to 
cross  the  design  for  Banbury,  "  and 
that  the  whole  army  should  draw 
to  a  rendezvous  on  the  top  of 
Edgehill,"  which  was  a  high  hill 
about  two  miles  from  Keinton, 
where  the  head-quarters  of  the  earl 
was,  which  had  a  clear  prospect  of 
all  that  valley. 

In  the  morning,  being  Sunday 
the  23d  of  October,  when  the 
rebels  were  beginning  their  march 
(for  they  suspected  not  the  king's 
forces  to  be  near),  they  perceived 
a  fair  body  of  horse  on  the  top  of 
that  hill,  and  easily  concluded 
their  march  was  not  then  to  be 
far.  It  is  certain  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly surprised,  having  never 
had  any  other  confidence  of  their 
men  than  by  the  disparity  they 
concluded  would  be  still  between 
their  numbers  and  the  king's,  the 
which  they  found  themselves  now 
deceived  in,  for  two  of  their 
strongest  and  best  r- 
foot  and  one  regiir 
was  a   day's   marc] 
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their  ammunition,  so  that,  though 
they  were  still  superior  in  num- 
ber, yet  that  difference  was  not 
so  great  as  they  promised  them- 
selves. However,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  earl,  with  great 
dexterity,  performed  whatsoever 
could  be  expected  from  a  wise 
general.  He  chose  that  ground 
which  best  liked  him.  There  was 
between  the  hill  and  the  town  a 
fair  champaign,  save  that  near  the 
town  it  was  narrower,  and  on  the 
right  hand  some  hedges  and  en- 
closures ;  so  that  there  he  placed 
musketeers,  and  not  above  two 
regiments  of  horse,  where  the 
ground  was  narrowest ;  but  on  his 
left  wing  he  placed  a  body  of  a 
thousand  horse,  commanded  by 
one  Ramsey,  a  Scotsman.  The 
reserve  of  horse,  which  was  a  good 
one,  was  commanded  by  the  Earl 
of  Bedford,  general  of  their  horse, 
and  Sir  William  Balfour  with  him. 
The  general  himself  was  with  the 
foot,  which  were  ordered  as  much 
to  advantage  as  might  be.  And 
in  this  posture  they  stood  from 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning. 

On  the  other  side,  though  Prince 
Rupert  was  early  in  the  morning 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  gave 
the  enemy  the  first  alarm  of  the 
necessity  of  fighting,  yet  the  foot 
were  quartered  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, that  many  regiments  march- 
ed seven  or  eight  miles  to  the 
rendezvous,  so  that  it  was  past  one 
of  the  clock  before  the  king's  forces 
marched  down  the  hill ;  the  gen- 
eral himself  alighted  at  the  head 

his  own  regiment  of  foot,  his 


son,  the  Lord  Willoughby,  being 
next  to  him,  with  the  king's  regi- 
ment of  guards,  in  which  was  the 
king's  standard  carried  by  Sir  Ed- 
mund Verney,  knight  marshal. 
The  king's  right  wing  of  horse 
was  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert, 
the  left  wing  by  Mr.  Wilmot, 
commissary-general  of  the  horse, 
who  was  assisted  by  Sir  Arthur 
Aston,  with  most  of  the  dragoons, 
because  that  left  wing  was  opposed 
to  the  enemy's  right,  which  had 
the  shelter  of  some  hedges  lined 
with  musketeers ;  and  the  re- 
serve was  committed  to  Sir  John 
Byron,  and  consisted,  indeed,  only 
of  his  own  regiment  At  the  en- 
trance into  the  field,  the  king's 
troop  of  guards,  either  provoked 
by  some  unseasonable  scoffs  among 
the  soldiery,  or  out  of  desire  of 
glory,  or  both,  besought  the  king 
"  that  he  would  give  them  leave 
to  be  absent  that  day  from  his 
person,  and  to  charge  in  the  front 
among  the  horse,"  the  which  his 
majesty  consented  to.  They  de- 
sired Prince  Rupert  "  to  give  them 
that  honour  which  belonged  to 
them  ;"  who  accordingly  assigned 
them  the  first  place,  which,  though 
they  performed  their  parts  with 
admirable  courage,  may  well  be 
reckoned  among  the  oversights  of 
that  day. 

It  was  near  three  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  battle 
began,  which,  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  was  so  late,  that  some  were 
of  opinion  "that  the  business 
should  be  deferred  till  the  next 
day."  But  against  that  there  were 
many     objections.      The    king's 
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imbers  could  not  increase,  the 
lemy's  might,  for  they  had  not 
ily  their  garrisons — Warwick, 
oventry,  and  Banbury  within 
stance,  bnt  all  that  country  so 
ivoted  to  them,  that  they  had  all 
revisions  bronght  to  them  with- 
it  the  least  trouble  ;  whereas,  on 
te  other  side,  the  people  were  so 
isaffected  to  the  king's  party,  that 
ley  had  carried  away  or  hid  all 
leir  provisions,  insomuch  that 
tere  was  neither  meat  for  man 
5r  horse  ;  and  the  very  smiths 
id  themselves,  that  they  might 
)t  be  compelled  to  shoe  horses, 
'  which  in  those  stony  ways  there 
as  great  need.  This  proceeded 
>t  from  any  radical  malice,  or 
jsafFection  to  the  king's  cause,  or 
s  person,  though  it  is  true  that 
rcuit  in  which  this  battle  was 
ught  being  very  much  in  the  in-, 
rest  of  the  Lord  Say  and  the 
ord  Brooke,  was  the  most  emi- 
?ntly  corrupted  of  any  county  in 
ngland,  but  by  the  reports  and 
fusions  which  the  other  very 
ligent  party  had  wrought  into 
ie  people's  belief,  "that  the 
avaKers  were  of  a  fierce,  bloody, 
id  licentious  disposition,  and 
tat  they  committed  all  manner 
\  cruelty  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Lose  places  where  they  came,  of 
hich  robbery  was  the  least,"  so 
lat  the  poor  people  thought  there 
as  no  other  way  to  preserve  their 
>ods  than  by  hiding  them  out  of 
te  way,  which  was  confessed  by 
1  em  when  they  found  how  much 
tat  information  had  wronged 
iem  by  making  them  so  injuri- 
is  to  their  friends.    And,  there- 


fore, where  the  army  rested  a 
day,  they  found  much  better  en- 
tertainment at  parting  than  when 
they  came,  for  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  there  was  no  person  of 
honour  or  quality  who  paid  not 
punctually  and  exactly  for  what 
they  had  ;  and  there  was  not  the 
least  violence  or  disorder  among 
the  common  soldiers  on  their 
march  which  escaped  exemplary 
punishment,  so  that  at  Bromicham, 
a  town  so  generally  wicked  that  it 
had  risen  upon  small  parties  of  the 
king's,  and  killed  or  taken  them 
prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Coven- 
try, declaring  a  more  peremptory 
malice  to  his  majesty  than  any 
other  place,  two  soldiers  were 
executed  for  having  taken  some 
small  trifle  of  no  value  out  of  a 
house,  whose  owner  was  at  that 
time  in  the  rebels'  army.  So  strict 
was  the  discipline  in  this  army, 
when  the  other,  without  control, 
practised  all  the  dissoluteness 
imaginable.  But  the  march  was 
so  fast,  that  the  leaving  a  good 
reputation  behind  them  was  no 
harbinger  to  provide  for  their 
better  reception  in  the  next  quar- 
ters, so  that  their  wants  were  so 
great  at  the  time  when  they  came 
to  Edgehill,  that  there  were  very 
many  companies  of  the  common 
soldiers  who  had  scarce  eaten 
bread  in  eight-and-forty  hours 
before.  The  only  way  to  cure 
this  was  a  victory,  and  therefore 
the  king  gave  the  word,  though  it 
was  late,  the  enemy  keeping  their 
ground  to  receive  him  without  ad- 
vancing at  all. 

In   this  hurry    there   * 
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omission  of  somewhat,  which  the 
king  intended  to  have  executed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 
He  had  caused  many  proclama- 
tions to  be  printed  of  pardon  to 
all  those  soldiers  who  would  lay 
down  their  arms,  which  he  re- 
solved, as  is  said  before,  to  have 
sent  by  a  herald  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  to  have  found  ways  to 
have  scattered  and  dispersed  them 
in  that  army,  as  soon  as  he  under- 
stood they  were  within  any  dis- 
tance of  him.  But  all  men  were 
now  so  much  otherwise  busied, 
that  it  was  not  soon  enough  re- 
membered, and  when  it  was,  the 
proclamations  were  not  at  hand  ; 
which,  by  that  which  follows, 
might  probably  have  produced  a 
good  effect.  For  as  the  right 
wing  of  the  king's  horse  advanced 
to  charge  the  left  wing,  which 
was  the  gross  of  the  enemy's 
horse,  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue 
(who,  having  his  fortune  and 
interest  in  Ireland,  was  come  out 
of  that  kingdom  to  hasten  sup- 
plies thither,  and  had  a  troop  of 
horse  raised  for  him  for  that  ser- 
vice, but  as  many  other  of  those 
forces  were,  so  his  troop  was  like- 
wise disposed  into  that  army,  and 
he  was  now  major  to  Sir  William 
Waller ;  he),  with  his  whole  troop, 
advanced  from  the  gross  of  their 
horse,  and,  discharging  all  their 
pistols  on  the  ground,  within  little 
more  than  carbine-shot  of  his  own 
body,  presented  himself,  and  his 
troop  to  Prince  Eupert ;  and 
immediately,  with  his  highness, 
charged  the  enemy.  Whether  this 
sudden  accident,  as  it  might  very 


well,  and  the  not  knowing  how 
many  more  were  of  the  same  mind, 
each  man  looking  upon  his  com- 
panion with  the  same  apprehen- 
sion as  upon  his  enemy,  or  whether 
the  terror  of  Prince  Rupert  and 
the  king's  horse,  or  all  together, 
with  their  own  evil  consciences, 
wrought  upon  them,  I  know 
not,  but  that  whole  wing,  hav- 
ing unskilfully  discharged  their 
carbines  and  pistols  into  the  air, 
wheeled  about,  the  king's  horse 
charging  in  the  flank  and  rear, 
and  having  thus  absolutely  routed 
them,  pursued  them  flying,  and 
had  the  execution  of  them  above 
two  miles. 

The  left  wing,  commanded  by 
Mr.  Wilmot,  had  as  good  success, 
though  they  were  to  charge  in 
worse  ground,  among  hedges,  and 
through  gaps  and  ditches,  which 
were  lined  with  musketeers.  Bat 
Sir  Arthur  Aston,  with  great 
courage  and  dexterity,  beat  off 
those  musketeers  with  his  dra- 
goons ;  and  then  the  right  wing 
of  their  horse  was  as  easily  routed 
and  dispersed  as  their  left,  and 
those  followed  the  chase  as  furi- 
ously as  the  other.  The  reserve, 
seeing  none  of  the  enemy's  hone 
left,  thought  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done  but]  to  pursue  those 
that  fled,  and  could  not  be  con- 
tained by  their  commanders,  but 
with  spurs  and  loose  reins  fol- 
lowed the  chase  which  their  left 
wing  had  led  them.  And  by  this 
means,  whilst  most  men  thought 
the  victory  unquestionable,  the 
king  was  in  danger  of  the  same  fate 
which  his  predecessor,  Henry  the 
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rd,  had  at  the  battle  of  Lewes 
net  his  barons,  when  his  son 

prince,  having  routed  their 
;e,  followed  the  chase  so  far, 
;,  before  his  return  to  the  field, 
father  was  taken  prisoner  ;  and 
ds  victory  served  only  to  make 

misfortunes  of  that  day  the 
e  intolerable.  For  all  the 
jfs  horse  having  thus  left  the 
[,  many  of  them  only  follow- 
the  execution,  others  intending 
spoil  in  the  town  of  Keinton, 
re  all  the  baggage  was,  and 

Earl  of  Essex's  own  coach, 
sh  was  taken  and  brought 
y  ;  their  reserve,  commanded 
>ir  William  Balfour,  moved  up 
down  the  field  in  good  order, 

marching  towards  the  king's 
,  pretended  to  be  friends,  till 
xving  no  horse  to  be  in  readi- 

to  charge  them,  they  brake 
ipon  the  foot,  and  did  great 
ution.  Then  was  the  general 
Earl  of  Lindsey,  in  the  head 
liis    regiment,  being  on   foot, 

in  the  thigh,  with  which  he 
and  was  presently  encom- 
ed  with  the  enemy  ;  and  his 
the  Lord  Willoughby,  piously 
savouring  the  rescue  of  his 
er,  taken  prisoner  with  him. 
n  was  the  standard  taken  (Sir 
aund  Verney,  who  bore  it, 
ig  killed),  but  rescued  again 
Captain  John  Smith,  an  officer 
;he  Lord  Qrandison's  regiment 
iorse,  and  by  him  brought  off. 
1  if  those  horse  had  bestirred 
nselves,  they  might  with  little 
culty  have  destroyed  or  taken 
oners  the  king  himself  and  his 

sons,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 


the  Duke  of  York,  being  with 
fewer  than  one  hundred  horse, 
and  those  without  officer  or  com- 
mand, within  half  musket  shot  of 
that  body,  before  he  suspected 
them  to  be  enemies. 

When  Prince  Rupert  returned 
from  the  chase,  he  found  this  great 
alteration  in  the  field,  and  his 
majesty  himself  with  few  noble- 
men, and  a  small  retinue  about 
him,  and  the  hope  of  so  glorious 
a  day  quite  vanished.  For  though 
most  of  the  officers  of  horse  were 
returned,  and  that  part  of  the  field 
covered  again  with  the  loose  troops, 
yet  they  could  not  be  persuaded 
or  drawn  to  charge  either  the 
enemy's  reserve  of  horse/which 
alone  kept  the  field,  or  the  body 
of  their  foot,  which  only  kept  their 
ground.  The  officers  pretending 
"  that  their  soldiers  were  so  dis- 
persed, that  there  were  not  ten  of 
any  troop  together,  and  the  soldiers 
that  their  horses  were  so  tired, 
that  they  could  not  charge."  But 
the  truth  is,  where  many  soldiers 
of  one  troop  or  regiment  were 
rallied  together,  there  the  officers 
were  wanting ;  and  where  the 
officers  were  ready,  there  the  sol- 
diers were  not  together ;  and 
neither  officers  nor  soldiers  desired 
to  move  without  those  who  properly 
belonged  to  them.  Things  had  now 
so  ill  an  aspect,  that  many  were 
of  an  opinion  that  the  king  should 
leave  the  field,  though  it  was  not 
easy  to  advise  whither  he  should 
have  gone,  which  if  he  had  done, 
he  had  left  an  absolute  victory  to 
those  who,  even  at  this  time, 
thought  themselves  overcome.  But 
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the  king  was  positive  against  this 
advice,  well  knowing  that  as  that 
army  was  raised  by  his  person  and 
presence  only,  so  it  could  by  no 
other  means  be  kept  together,  and 
he  thought  it  unprincely  to  for- 
sake them  who  had  forsaken  all 
they  had  to  serve  him ;  besides, 
he  observed  the  other  side  looked 
not  as  if  they  thought  themselves 
conquerors,  for  that  reserve  which 
did  so  much  mischief  before,  since 
the  return  of  his  horse,  betook 
themselves  to  a  fixed  station  be- 
tween their  foot,  which  at  best 
could  but  bethought  to  stand  their 
ground,  which  two  brigades  of  the 
king's  did  with  equal  courage,  and 
gave  equal  volleys  ;  and  therefore 
he  tried  all  possible  ways  to  get 
the  horse  to  charge  again,  easily 
discerning,  by  some  little  attempts 
which  were  made,  what  a  notable 
impression  a  brisk  one  would  have 
made  upon  the  enemy  ;  and  when 
he  saw  it  was  not  to  be  done,  he 
was  content  with  their  only  stand- 
ing still.  Without  doubt,  if  either 
party  had  known  the  constitution 
of  the  other,  they  had  not  parted 
so  fairly ;  and,  very  probably, 
whichsoever  had  made  a  bold 
offer,  had  compassed  his  end  upon 
his  enemy.  This  made  many  be- 
lieve, though  the  horse  vaunted 
themselves  aloud  to  have  done 
their  parts,  that  the  good  fortune 
of  the  first  part  of  the  day,  which, 
well  managed,  would  have  secured 
the  rest,  was  to  be  imputed  rather 
to  the  enemy's  want  of  courage  than 
to  their  own  virtue  (which,  after  so 
great  a  victory,  could  not  so  soon 
have  forsaken  them),  and  to  the 


sudden  and  unexpected  revolt  of 
Sir  Faithful  Fortescue  with  a 
whole  troop,  no  doubt  much  to 
the  consternation  of  those  he  left, 
though  they  had  not  so  good  for- 
tune as  they  desired,  for  by  the 
negligence  of  not  throwing  away 
their  orange  tawny  scarfs,  which 
they  all  wore  as  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
colours,  and  being  immediately 
engaged  in  the  charge,  many  of 
them,  not  fewer  than  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  were  suddenly  killed  by 
those  to  whom  they  joined  them- 
selves. 

In  this  doubt  of  all  sides, 
the  night,  the  common  friend  to 
wearied  and  dismayed  armies, 
parted  them;  and  tnentfceW 
caused  his  cannon,  which  were 
nearest  the  enemies,  to  be  drawn 
off,  and  with  his  whole  forces  him- 
self spent  the  night  in  the  field, 
by  such  a  fire  as  could  be  made 
with  the  little  wood  and  bushes 
which  grew  thereabouts,  unre- 
solved what  to  do  the  next  morn- 
ing, many  reporting  "that  the 
enemy  was  gone  ;w  but  when  the 
day  appeared,  the  contrary  was 
discovered,  for  then  they  were  seen 
standing  in  the  same  posture  and 
place  in  which  they  fought,  from 
whence  the  Earl  of  Essex  wisely 
never  suffered  them  to  stir  all  that 
night,  presuming  reasonably,  that 
if  they  were  drawn  off  never  so 
little  from  that  place,  their  num- 
bers would  lessen,  and  that  many 
would  run  away ;  and  therefore 
he  caused  all  manner  of  provisions,' 
with  which  the  country  supplied 
him  plentifully,  to  be  brought 
thither  to  them  for  their  refresh- 
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ment,  and  reposed  himself  with 
them  in  the  place ;  besides,  that 
night  he  received  a  great  addition 
of  strength,  not  only  by  rallying 
those  horse  and  foot  which  had  run 
out  of  the  field  in  the  battle,  but 
by  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Hamp- 
den and  Colonel  Grantham,  with 
two  thousand  fresh  foot  (which 
were  reckoned  among  the  best  of 
the  army)  and  five  hundred  horse, 
which  marched  a  day  behind  the 
army  for  the  guard  of  their  am- 
munition, and  a  great  part  of  their 
train,  not  supposing  there  would 
have  been  any  action  that  would 
have  required  their  presence.    All 
the  advantage  this  seasonable  re- 
cruit brought  them,  was  to  give 
their  old  men  so  much  courage  as 
to  keep  the  field,  which  it  was 
otherwise    believed    they    would 
hardly  have   been   persuaded    to 
have  done.     In  the  other  army, 
after  a  very  cold  night  spent  in  the 
field,  without  any  refreshment  of 
victual  or  provision  for  the  soldiers 
(for  the  country  was  so  disaffected 
that  it  not  only  not  sent  in  pro- 
visions, but  soldiers  who  straggled 
into  the  villages  for  relief,  were 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  com- 
mon people).     The  king  found  his 
troops  very  thin,  for  though  by 
conference   with   the   officers,  he 
might    reasonably   conclude    that 
there  were  not  many  slain  in  the 
battle,  yet  a  third  part  of  his  foot 
were  not  upon  the  place,  and  of 
the  horse  man7  missing ;  and  they 
that    were  in  the   field  were  so 
tired    with   duty,  and   weakened 
with  want  of  meat,  and  shrunk  up 
with,  the  cruel  cold  of  the  night 


(for  it  was  a  terrible  frost,  and 
there  was  no  shelter  of  either  tree 
or  hedge),  that  though  they  had 
reason  to  believe,  by  the  standing 
still  of  the  enemy,  whilst  a  small 
party  of  the  king's  hone,  in  the 
morning,  took  away  four  pieces  of 
their  cannon  very  near  them,  that 
any  offer  towards  a  charge,  or  but 
marching  towards  them,  would 
have  made  a  notable  impression 
in  them,  yet  there  was  so  visible 
an  averseness  from  it  in  most 
officers  as  well  as  soldiers,  that 
the  king  thought  not  fit  to  make 
the  attempt,  but  contented  him- 
self to  keep  his  men  in  order,  the 
body  of  horse  facing  the  enemy 
upon  the  field  where  they  had 
fought 

Towards  noon  the  king  resolved 
to  try  that  expedient,  which  was 
prepared  for  the  day  before  ;  and 
sent  Sir  William  le  Neve  Claren- 
cieux,  king-at-arms,  to  the  enemy, 
with  his  proclamation  of  pardon 
to  such  as  would  lay  down  arms, 
believing,  though  he  expected 
then  little  benefit  by  the  pro- 
clamation, that  he  should  by  that 
means  receive  some  advertisement 
of  the  condition  of  the  army, 
and  what  prisoners  they  had  taken 
(for  many  persons  of  command  and 
quality  were  wanting),  giving  him 
order  likewise  to  desire  to  speak 
with  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  was 
known  to  be  in  their  hands.  Be- 
fore Sir  William  came  to  the 
army,  he  was  received  by  the  out- 
guards  and  conducted  with  strict- 
ness (that  he  might  say  or  publish 
nothing  among  the  soldiers)  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  who,  when  he  offer- 
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ed  to  read  the  proclamation  aloud, 
and  to  deliver  the  effect  of  it,  that 
he  might  be  heard  by  those  who 
were  present,  rebuked  him  with 
some  roughness,  and  charged  him 
"as  he  loved  his  life, not  to  presume 
to  speak  a  word  to  the  soldiers," 
and,  after  some  few  questions,  sent 
him  presently  back  well  guarded 
through  the  army,  without  any 
answer  at  all.  At  his  return,  he 
had  so  great  and  feeling  a  sense  of 
the  danger  he  had  passed,  that  he 
made  little  observation  of  the  pos- 
ture or  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
Only  he  seemed  to  have  seen  or 
apprehended  so  much  trouble  and 
disorder  in  the  faces  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  the  principal  officers 
about  him,  and  so  much  dejection 
in  the  common  soldiers,  that  they 
looked  like  men  who  had  no  fur- 
ther ambition  than  to  keep  what 
they  had  left  He  brought  word 
of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lindsey, 
who  being  carried  out  of  the  field 
a  prisoner  into  a  barn  of  the  next 
village,  for  want  of  a  surgeon  and 
such  accommodations  as  were  ne- 
cessary, within  few  hours  died 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  wound 
not  being  otherwise  mortal  or 
dangerous.  This  was  imputed  to 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  as  if  he  had  purposely  ne- 
glected or  inhibited  the  performing 
any  necessary  offices  to  him,  out  of 
the  insolence  of  his  nature,  and  in 
revenge  of  some  former  unkind- 
nesses  which  had  passed  between  i 


them.  But,  I  presume,  it  may  be 
with  some  justice  attributed  to  the 
hurry  and  distraction  of  that  sea- 
son, when,  being  so  unsecure  of 
their  friends,  they  had  no  thoughts 
vacant  for  their  enemies.  For  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  at  the  time 
when  the  Earl  of  Lindsey  was 
taken  prisoner  the  Earl  of  Essex 
thought  himself  in  more  danger  ; 
and,  among  his  faults,  want  of 
civility  and  courtesy  was  none. 

The  number  of  the  slain,  by  the 
testimony  of  the  ministers  and 
others  of  the  next  parish  who  took 
care  of  the  burying  of  the  dead, 
and  which  was  the  only  computa- 
tion that  could  be  made,  amount- 
ed to  above  five  thousand,  whereof 
two  parts  were  conceived  to  be  of 
those  of  the  Parliament  party,  and 
not  above  a  third  part  of  the  king's. 
Indeed  the  loss  of  both  sides  was 
so  great,  and  so  little  of  triumph 
appeared  in  either,  that  the  victory 
could  scarce  be  imputed  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  Yet  the  king's 
keeping  the  field,  and  having  the 
spoil  of  it,  by  which  many  persons 
of  quality  who  had  lain  wounded 
in  the  field  were  preserved,  his 
pursuing  afterwards  the  same  de- 
sign he  had  when  he  was  diverted 
to  the  battle,  and  succeeding  in  it 
(which  shall  be  touched  anon)  were 
greater  ensigns  of  victory  on  that 
side  than  the  General  prisoner, 
and  the  taking  the  standard,  which 
was  likewise  recovered,  were  on 
the  other. 
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court  met  in  secret  sitting  on 
ith,  10th,  12th,  13th,  15  th, 
,  18th,  and  19th  of  January, 

Bradshaw,  a  cousin  of  Mil- 
md  an  eminent  barrister,  pre- 
y — a  man  grave  and  gentle  in 
tanners,  yet  of  a  narrow  aus- 
nind,  a  sincere  and  yet  am- 
is fanatic,  even  inclined  to 
:e  though  ready  to  lay  down 
ife  for  his  opinions.  Such 
the  state  of  public  feeling, 

insurmountable  dissension 
t  out  even  among  the  court ; 
immons,  no  effort  succeeded 
lecting  at  these  preparatory 
ngs  more  than  fifty-eight 
>ers :  Fairfax  attended  the 
ime,  but  not  again.  Among 
who  did  attend  several  only 
to  declare  their  opposition : 
ras  the  course  pursued,  among 
;,  by  Algernon  Sidney,  still 
r,  but  already  influential  in 
rpublican  party.  Retired  for 
time  to  Penshurst  Castle,  the 

of  his  father,  Lord  Leicester, 

he  heard  of  his  nomination 
a  high  court,  he  set  out  at 
for  London,  and  in  the  sit- 

B 


tings  of  the  13th,  15th,  and  19th 
of  January,  though  the  question 
appeared  decided,  strongly  opposed 
the  trial.  He  above  all  things 
dreaded  the  aversion  which  the 
people  might  conceive  for  a  repub- 
lic, perhaps  a  sudden  insurrection, 
which  would  save  the  king  and 
lose  the  Commonwealth  beyond 
recall :  "  No  one  will  stir,"  cried 
Cromwell,  annoyed  at  such  fears  ; 
"  I  tell  you,  we  will  cut  his  head 
off  with  the  crown  upon  it." 
"  Do  what  you  please,"  answered 
Sidney  ;  "  I  cannot  hinder  you  ; 
but  I  certainly  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  affair ; "  and  he 
went  out,  never  to  return.  At 
length  reduced  to  members  who 
readily  accepted  their  mission, 
the  court  gave  itself,  up  to  arrang- 
ing the  form  of  the  trial.  John 
Cook,  a  lawyer  of  some  reputation, 
and,  the  intimate  friend  of  Milton, 
was  appointed  attorney-general, 
and  as  such,  was  charged  to  take 
the  lead  in  drawing  up  the  act  of 
accusation,  and  in  supporting  it  at 
the  triaL  Elsing,  who  had  been 
clerk  of  the  Commons  up  to  this 
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time,  had  just  retired  under  pre- 
text of  illness ;  Henry  Scobell 
was  elected  to  take  his  place. 
They  carefully  discussed  what  re- 
giments and  how  many  should  be 
on  duty  during  the  course  of  the 
trial;  where  sentinels  should  be 
stationed — and  some  were  placed 
even  on  the  leads,  and  at  every 
window  which  looked  upon  the 
hall  ;  what  barriers  should  be 
erected  to  keep  the  people  apart, 
not  only  from  the  court,  but  also 
from  the  soldiers..  The  20th  of 
January  was  fixed  for  the  king  to 
appear  before  the  court  at  West- 
minster Hall ;  and  so  early  as  the 
1 7th,  as  if  his  condemnation  had  al- 
ready been  pronounced,  the  Com- 
mons had  charged  a  committee  to 
visit  the  palaces,  castles,  and  man- 
sions of  the  king,  that  they  might 
draw  up  an  exact  inventory  of  his 
furniture,  now  the  property  of  par- 
liament 

When  Colonel  Whychcott,  the 
Governor   of  Windsor,   told    the 
king  that  in  a  few  days  he  would 
be  transferred  to  London,  Charles 
answered,   "  God  is  everywhere, 
everywhere  alike  in  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness."     The  news  inspir- 
ed him,  however,  with  great  and 
unexpected   uneasiness ;    for    the 
last  three  weeks  he  had  lived  in 
the  most  strange  feeling  of  secu- 
rity,  rarely   and    incorrectly  in- 
formed of  the  resolutions  of  the 
House,   comforting   himself  with 
some  reports  from  Ireland  which 
promised  him  speedy  succour,  and 
more  confident,  even   more  gay, 
than  his  servants  had  seen  him 
for  a  long  time.   « In  six  months," 


he  said,  "peace  will  be  re-estab- 
lished in  England ;  if  not,  I  shall 
receive  from  Ireland,  Denmark, 
and  other  kingdoms,  the  means  of 
righting  me;"  and  another  day: 
"  I  have  three  more  cards  to  play, 
the  worst  of  which  may  give  me 
back  everything."  Yet  one  cir- 
cumstance had  lately  disturbed 
him ;  until  towards  the  end  of  his 
stay  at  Windsor  he  had  been 
treated  and  served  with  all  the 
etiquette  of  court;  he  dined  in 
public,  in  the  hall  of  state,  under 
the  dais,  the  chamberlain,  esquire- 
carver,  maitre-d'hotel,  and  cup- 
bearer, performed  their  accustomed 
offices  in  the  accustomed  manner ; 
the  cup  was  presented  to  him 
kneeling,  the  dishes  were  brought 
in  covered,  were  tasted,  and  he 
enjoyed  with  dignity  these  wonted 
manifestations  of  respect.  All  at 
once,  on  the  reception  of  a  letter 
from  head-quarters,  there  was  a 
change  ;  the  dishes  were  brought 
in  uncovered  by  soldiers,  were  no 
longer  tasted,  none  knelt  to  him, 
the  habitual  etiquette  of  the  dais 
completely  ceased.  Charles  was 
bitterly  grieved  at  this:  "The 
respect  denied  me,"  said  he,  "  no 
sovereign  ever  wanted,  nor  even 
subjects  of  high  degree,  according 
to  ancient  practice  ;  is  there  any- 
thing more  contemptible  than  a 
despised  prince  ? "  And  to  avoid 
this  insult  he  desired  to  take  his 
repasts  in  his  own  room,  almost 
alone,  himself  selecting  two  or 
three  dishes  from  the  list  which 
was  presented  to  him. 

On  Friday,  the  19th  of  January, 
a  troop  of  horse  appeared  at  Wind- 
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with  Harrison  at  its  head, 
rged  to  remove  the  king ;  a 
:h  and  six  waited  in  the  yard 
the  castle  ;  Charles  entered  it, 
a  few  hours  after  once  more 
ntered  London  and  St.  James's 
ice,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
rds,  with  two  sentinels  at  the 
y  door  of  his  chamber,  and 
rbert  alone  to  serve  him,  sleep- 
by  his  bedside. 

•Text   day,   the    20th,  towards 

n,  the  high  court,  assembled 

secret  sitting   in  the  Painted 

imber,  were  arranging  the  final 

lils  of  their  task ;    they  had 

rcely  finished  prayers,  when  it 

1  announced  that  the  king  was 

hand,  carried  in  a  sedan-chair 

ween   two  ranks  of   soldiers  ; 

imwell  ran  to  the  window,  and 

aing  abruptly  round,  pale,  yet 

y  animated,  cried  :  "  My  mas- 

1,  he   is  come — he   is  come  ! 

1  now  we  are  doing  that  great 

k  that  the  whole  nation  will 

Foil  of  ;  therefore,  I  desire  you 

et  us  resolve  here  what  answer 

shall  give  the  king,  when  he 

tes   before  us ;    for  the   first 

stion  he  will  ask  us  will  be, 

what  authority  and  commision 

io  try  him."    No  one  answered 

a  time  ;  at  last  Henry  Martyn 

. :  "In  the  name  of  the  Com- 

is  and  Parliament  assembled, 

of  all  the  good  people  of  Eng- 

L"   No  objection  was  made,  and 

court  went  in  solemn  proces- 

.  to    Westminster    Hall,   the 

•president,  Bradshaw,  at  their 

1,  with  the  sword  and  mace 

re  him,  preceded  by  sixteen 

ers  armed  with  partisans.  The 


president  took  his  seat  in  a  chair 
of  crimson  velvet ;  below  him  was 
the  clerk  of  the  house,  at  a  table 
with  a  rich  Turkey  cover,  on  which 
were  placed  the  mace  and  sword  ; 
to  the  right  and  left,  on  seats  of 
scarlet  cloth,  sat  the  members  of 
the  court ;  at  the  two  extremities 
were  armed  men,  who  stood  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  tribunal. 
The  court  having  taken  their  seats, 
the  doors  were  opened  and  the 
crowd  rushed  in ;  silence  being 
restored,  and  the  act  of  the  Com- 
mons read,  which  authorised  the 
court,  the  names  were  called  over  ; 
there  were  sixty-nine  members 
present.  "Mr.  Sergeant,"  said 
Bradshaw,   "bring    in    the    pri- 


n 


soner. 

The  king  appeared,  guarded  by 
Colonel  Hacker  and  thirty-two 
officers  ;  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet 
was  prepared  for  him  at  the  bar  : 
he  advanced,  cast  a  long  and  se- 
vere look  on  the  tribunal,  sat 
down  in  the  chair  without  remov- 
ing his  hat,  suddenly  rose  again, 
looked  behind  him  at  the  guard 
placed 'at  the  left,  and  the  crowd 
of  spectators  at  the  right  of  the 
hall,  turned  his  eyes  again  towards 
the  judges,  then  sat  down  amidst 
universal  silence. 

Bradshaw  rose  immediately  : 
"  Charles  Stuart,  king  of  England," 
said  he,  "the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, assembled  in  parliament, 
taking  notice  of  the  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  land,  which  is  fixed 
on  you  as  the  author  of  it,  and 
whereof  you  are  guilty,  have  re- 
solved to  bring  you  to  a  trial  and 
judgment,  and  for  this  cause  the 
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tribunal  is  erected.  The  charges 
will  now  be  read  by  the  solicitor- 
general. 

The  attorney-general,  Cook,  then 
rose  to  speak :  "  Silence  ! '  said 
the  king,  touching  him  with  his 
cane  on  the  shoulder.  Cook 
turned  round,  surprised  and  irri- 
tated ;  the  head  of  the  king's  cane 
fell  off ;  a  brief  but  violent  emo- 
tion appeared  in  his  features  ;  none 
of  his  servants  were  near  enough 
to  pick  up  the  head  of  the  cane 
for  him  ;  he  stooped,  took  it  up 
himself,  sat  down,  and  Cook  read 
the  act  of  accusation,  which,  im- 
puting  to  the  king  all  the  evila 
arising,  first  from  his  tyranny,  then 
from  the  war,  demanded  that  he 
should  be  bound  to  answer  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  and 
that  justice  should  be  done  upon 
him  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  mur- 
derer. 

During  the  reading  of  this,  the 
king,  still  seated,  looked  calmly, 
sometimes  on  the  judges,  some- 
times on  the  public  ;  once  he  rose 
for  a  moment,  turned  his  back  to 
the  tribunal  to  look  behind  h\m} 
and  sat  down  again  with^  an  air  at 
once  of  curiosity  and  indifference. 
He  smiled  at  the  words,  "  Charles 
Stuart,  tyrant,  traitor,  and  mur- 
derer/' but  still  without  speaking. 

The  reading  being  finished  : 
"  Sir,"  said  Bradshaw  to  the  king, 
"you-  have  heard  your  charge; 
the  court  expects  your  answer." 

The  king  :  "I  do  wonder 
for  what  cause  you  call  me 
here.  But  lately  I  was  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  there  I  was 
treated  with  by  divers  honourable 


persons,  lords  and  commons,  as  to 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  treaty 
was  near  conclusion.  I  would 
know  by  what  authority  I  was 
brought  thence  hither ;  I  mean 
lawful  authority,  for  there  are 
many  unlawful  powers,  such  as 
that  of  highwaymen.  I  desire  to 
know  this,  I  say,  before  I  answer 
your  charge." 

Bradshaw  :  "  If  you  had  pleased 
to  have  observed  what  was  said  to 
you  by  the  court  on  your  first 
coming  hither,  you  would  know 
what  that  authority  is,  which  re- 
quires you,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  England,  of  whom  you 
were  elected  king,  to  answer.11 

The  king:  "No,  sir;  that  I 
deny." 

Bradshaw  :  "  If  you  acknow- 
ledge not  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  I  must  let  you  know  the 
court  overrules  your  demurrer. 
You  must  plead,  or  the  court  will 
take  the  charge  pro  confesso." 

The  king :  "  I  tell  you,  England 
never  was  an  elective  kingdom ; 
that  it  has  been  an  hereditary 
kingdom  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Let  me,  then,  know  really 
by  what  authority  I  am  called 
here.  There  is  lieutenant-Col- 
onel Cobbett ;  ask  him  whether  it 
was  not  by  force  he  brought  me 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  stand, 
as  much  as  any  here,  for  the  just 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  I  see  no  lords  here : 
where  are  the  lords  that  should  go 
to  constitute  a  parliament  ?  The 
king,  too,  should  be  there.  Is  this 
what  you  call  bringing  the  king 
to  his  parliament  ?  " 
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Bradshaw :  "  Sir,  the  court 
raits  from  you  a  definitive  an- 
rer.  If  what  we  tell  you  of  our 
ithority  is  not  sufficient  for  you, 
is  sufficient  for  us  ;  we  know  it 
founded  on  the  authority  of  God 
d  of  the  kingdom.9 
The  king :  "  It  is  neither  my 
inion  nor  yours  that  is  to  de- 
le." 

Bradshaw:  "The  court  have 
ard  you ;  you  will  he  disposed 
according  to  their  orders.  Take 
ay  the  prisoner.  The  court  ad- 
ims  to  Monday  next." 
The  court  retired ;  the  king 
parted  with  the  same  escort 
it  brought  him.  As  he  got  up, 
looked  at  the  sword  placed  up- 
the  table :  "I  do  not  fear  that," 
d  he,  pointing  to  it  with  his 
le.  As  he  went  down  stairs,  a 
sr  voices  were  heard  crying — 
ustice  I  justice  ! "  but  a  much 
;ater  number  shouted — "God 
re  the  king !  God  save  your 
tjesty  !" 

On  the  Monday,  at  the  opening 
the  court,  sixty-two  members 
ng  present,  the  court  command- 
that  entire  silence  should  be 
served,  under  pain  of  imprison- 
nt ;  but  none  the  less  the  king 
his  arrival  was  hailed  with  loud 
lamations.  The  same  discus- 
n  was  renewed,  both  sides  show- 
;  equal  pertinacity.  u  Sir," 
adshaw  at  length  said,  "neither 
1  nor  any  one  else  will  be  al- 
sred  to  dispute  the  jurisdiction 
this  court ;  they  sit  here  by 
;  supreme  authority  of  the  na- 
q,  the  Commons  assembled  in 
•liament,  to  whom  your  prede- 


cessors ever  were,  and  to  whom 
you  are,  accountable." 

The  king:  "By  your  favour, 
show  me  one  precedent." 

Bradshaw  rose  and  said  angrily  : 
"Sir,  we  sit  not  here  to  answer 
your  questions.  Plead  to  the 
charge  ;  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

The  king :  "  You  have  not 
heard  my  reasons." 

Bradshaw :  u  Sir,  your  reasons 
are  not  to  be  heard  against  the 
highest  jurisdiction." 

The  king :  "  Then  show  me  this 
jurisdiction,  in  which  reason  is  not 
to  be  heard.1' 

Bradshaw  :  "  Sir,  we  show  it  to 
you  here;  it  is  the  Commons  of 
England.  Sergeant,  take  away  the 
prisoner ! " 

The  king  turned  suddenly  round 
towards  the  people,  and  said : "  Re- 
member that  the  King  of  England 
is  not  suffered  to  give  his  reasons 
for  the  liberty  of  the  people!* 
and  an  almost  general  cry  arose  : 
"  God  save  the  king ! " 

The  next  sitting,  on  the  23d  of 
January,  brought  the  same  scenes  ; 
the  sympathy  of  the  people  for  the 
king  became  daily  more  keen  ;  in 
vain  did  the  irritated  officers  and 
soldiers  raise  in  their  turn  the 
menacing  cry  of  "  Justice !  Execu- 
tion Iw  The  intimidated  crowd 
were  silent  for  a  moment ;  but, 
soon,  on  some  fresh  incident,  for- 
got their  alarm,  and  "God  save 
the  king  ! "  echoed  on  all  sides. 
It  was  even  heard  among  the 
troops :  on  the  23d,  as  the  king 
was  passing  by  at  the  rising  of  the 
court,  a  soldier  of  the  guard  cried 
loudly,   "Sire,  God  bless  you!" 
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An  officer  struck  him  with  his 
cane.  u  Sir,"  said  the  king,  "  the 
punishment  exceeds  the  offence." 

At  the  same  time  representa- 
tions came  from  abroad,  and  steps 
were  taken,  not  very  formidable, 
it  is  true,  and  most  of  them  not  very 
urgent,  but  which  kept  up  the 
public  indignation.  The  French 
minister  delivered  to  the  Commons 
(Jan.  3)  a  letter  from  the  queen, 
Henrietta-Maria,  soliciting  permis- 
sion to  come  and  join  her  husband, 
either  to  persuade  him  to  yield  to 
their  wishes  or  to  give  him  the 
consolations  of  affection.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  wrote  to  Fairfax 
and  to  the  council  of  officers,  in 
the  hope  of  awakening  in  their 
hearts  some  sentiment  of  loyalty. 
The  Scottish  commissioners  pro- 
tested officially  in  the  name  of  that 
kingdom,  against  all  that  was  go- 
ing on.  .  The  early  arrival  of  an 
extraordinary  embassy  from  the 
States,  sent  to  interpose  in  the 
king's  favour,  was  announced  ; 
already  even  John  Cromwell,  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch, 
and  cousin  to  Oliver,  was  in  Lon- 
don, assailing  the  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  with  almost  threatening  re- 
proaches. The  printing  of  a  manu- 
script entitled  Royal  Sighs,  the 
production  of  the  king  himself,  as 
was  said,  and  likely  to  excite  an 
insurrection  for  his  deliverance, 
was  discovered  and  suppressed. 
On  all  sides,  in  a  word,  if  not 
great  obstacles,  at  least  new  causes 
of  excitement  arose,  which  would 
assuredly  disappear,  the  republi- 
cans promised  themselves,  as  soon 
as  the  question  should  be  put  to 


an  end ;  but  which,  so  long  as  it 
remained  in  suspense,  rendered 
every  day's  delay  more  embarras- 
sing and  perilous. 

They  resolved,  to 'relieve  them- 
selves at  once  from  this  situation, 
to  cut  short  any  further  debate, 
and  that  the  king  should  only  ap- 
pear again  to  receive  his  sentence. 
Whether  from  a  lingering  respect 
for  legal  forms,  or  to  produce,  if 
necessary,  new  proofs  of  Charles's 
bad  faith  in  the  negotiations,  the 
court  employed  the  24th  and  25th 
in  hearing  evidence  from  thirty- 
two  witnesses.  On' the  25th,  at 
the  close  of  their  sitting,  almost 
without  any  discussion,  they  voted 
the  king's  condemnation  as  a  ty- 
rant, traitor,  murderer,  and  enemy 
of  his  country.  Scott,  Martyn, 
Harrison,  Lisle,  Say,  Ireton,  and 
Love,  were  charged  with  drawing 
up  the  sentence.  There  were  only 
forty-six  members  present  that 
day.  On  the  26th,  sixty-two  mem- 
bers being  present,  with  closed 
doors,  the  form  of  the  sentence 
was  debated  on  and  adopted.  The 
court  adjourned  to  the  following 
day,  to  pronounce  it. 

On  the  27th,  at  noon,  after  two 
hours'  conference  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  the  sitting  opened,  as 
usual,  by  calling  over  the  names ; 
when  Fairfax's  was  called,  "  He 
has  too  much  wit  to  be  here," 
replied  the  voice  of  a  woman  from 
the  back  of  the  gallery.  After  a 
moment's  surprise  and  hesitation, 
the  clerk  proceeded :  sixty-seven 
members  were  present  When  the 
king  entered  the  hall,  a  violent 
cry  of  "  Execution  !  Justice  !  Exe- 
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ion ! "  was  raised.  The  soldiers 
e  very  excited,  Axtell,  who 
imanded  them,  stirring  them  up 
9hout ;  a  few  groups  scattered 
e  and  there  about  the  hall 
ted  in  these  clamours  ;  the 
#&  was  silent  and  in  conster- 
Lon. 

'Sir,"  said  the  king  to  Brad- 
w,  before  he  sat  down,  "I 
11  ask  to  speak  a  word ;  I  hope 
hall  not  give  you  occasion  to 
irrupt  me" 

Bradshaw:  "You  shall  answer 
your    turn;    first    hear    the 
rt." 

Phe  king :  u  Sir,  by  your  favour, 
esire  to  be  heard.  It  is  but  a 
rd.  A  sudden  judgment "  .  .  . 
Bradshaw  :  "  Sir,  you  shall  be 
trd  in  fit  time ;  you  are  first  to 
ir  the  court." 

The  king :  "  Sir,  I  desire  .  .  . 
at  I  have  to  say  is  concerning 
,t  which  the  court  is,  I  think, 
>ut  to  pronounce  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy,  sir,  to  recall  a  hasty  judg- 
nt." 

Bradshaw :  u  You  will  be  heard, 
,  before  judgment  be  given.  Till 
:n  you  must  forbear." 
On  hearing  this  promise,  some 
enity  re-appeared  on  the  king's 
intenance ;  he  took  his  seat ; 
adshaw  went  on : 
"  Gentlemen,  it  is  well  known 
you  all  that  the  prisoner  here 
the  bar  hath  several  times  been 
Dught  before  the  court  to  make 
swer  to  a  charge  of  high  treason 
d  other  great  crimes,  brought 
iinst  him  in  the  name  of  the 

ople  of  England" 

"  Ifs  a  lie  !   Not  one-half  of 


them,"  cried  the  same  voice  which 
had  answered  at  the  name  of  Fair- 
fax: "Where  are  they  or  their 
consents?  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a 
traitor ! " 

The  whole  assembly  was  startled : 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
gallery.  "  Down  with  her  1"  cried 
Axtell:  "Shoot  them!"  The 
speaker  was  recognised  as  Lady 
Fairfax. 

A  general  excitement  arose: 
the  soldiers,  though  stationed  all 
over  the  hall  and  behaving  rough- 
ly, had  much  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing it :  order  being  at  length  part- 
ly re-established,  Bradshaw  recited 
the  king's  obstinate  refusal  to 
answer  to  the  charge,  the  notoriety 
of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  and 
then  declared  that  the  court  were 
agreed  as  to  the  sentence,  but  con- 
sented, before  pronouncing  it,  to 
hear  the  prisoner's  defence,  pro- 
vided he  would  desist  from  disput- 
ing their  jurisdiction." 

"  I  ask,"  said  the  king,  u  to  be 
heard  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  by 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  on  a  pro- 
posal which  is  of  far  greater  im- 
portance to  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  liberty  of  my  subjects 
than  to  my  own  preservation." 

The  court  and  the  assembly 
were  deeply  agitated :  friends  and 
enemies  all  endeavoured  to  imagine 
with  what  intention  the  king  re- 
quested this  conference  with  the 
two  Houses,  and  what  he  could 
have  to  propose  to  them ;  a  thou- 
sand different  suggestions  ran  round 
the  hall ;  the  majority  seemed  to 
think  that  he  wished  to  abdicate 
in  favour  of  his  son.     But  wha* 
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ever  it  might  be  that  he  intended, 
the  perplexity  of  the  court  was 
very  great ;  the  party,  notwith- 
standing their  triumph,  did  not 
feel  itself  in  a  position  either  to 
lose  time  or  to  run  fresh  risks ; 
some  indecision  was  evident  among 
the  judges  themselves.  To  elnde 
the  peril,  Bradshaw  maintained 
that  the  king's  request  was  only  a 
trick  still  to  escape  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court ;  a  long  and  close  de- 
bate took  place  between  them  on 
this  subject.  Charles  kept  insist- 
ing more  and  more  urgently  on 
being  heard ;  but  on  each  occasion 
the  soldiers  round  him  became 
more  and  more  noisy  and  insult- 
ing ;  some  lit  their  pipes  and  blew 
the  smoke  towards  him ;  others 
murmured  in  coarse  terms  at  the 
slowness  of  the  trial  ;  Axtell 
laughed  and  joked  openly.  In 
vain  did  the  king  several  times 
turn  towards  them,  and  now  by 
gestures,  now  by  words,  seek  to 
obtain  a  few  moments  of  attention 
or  at  least  of  silence ;  he  was  an- 
swered by  the  cries  :  "  Justice  ! 
Execution!"  At  length,  deeply 
agitated,  almost  beside  himself, 
he  cried  in  passionate  tones  : 
"  Hear  me  !  hear  me  !"  The  same 
shouts  were  renewed :  suddenly 
an  unexpected  movement  showed 
itself  among  the  ranks  of  the  court 
Colonel  Downes,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, became  violently  agitated  on 
his  chair  ;  in  vain  did  the  col- 
league on  each  side,  Cawley  and 
Colonel  Wauton,  try  to  keep  him 
down,  and  compose  him  :  "  Have 
we  hearts  of  stone?"  he  said; 
"  are  we  men  P     u  You  will  ruin 


us  and  yourself,"  said  Cawley. 
u  No  matter,"  replied  Downes, <:  if 
I  die  for  it,  I  must  do  it"  On 
hearing  this,  Cromwell,  who  sat 
beneath  him,  suddenly  tuned 
round:  "Colonel,"  said  he,  "are 
you  yourself  ?  What  mean  you  ? 
Can't  you  be  quiet  P  "  Sir,"  an- 
swered Downes  ;  "  no,  I  cannot  be 
quiet ;"  and  immediately  rising, 
he  said  to  the  president :  "  My 
lord,  I  am  not  satisfied  to  give  my 
consent  to  this  sentence,  but  have 
reasons  to  offer  to  you  against  it, 
and  I  desire  the  court  may  adjourn 
to  hear  me,  and  deliberate."  "  If 
any  one  of  the  court,"  gravely  an- 
swered Bradshaw,  "  be  unsatisfied, 
the  court  must  adjourn  ;"  and  they 
all  immediately  passed  into  an 
adjoining  room. 

Scarcely  had  they  entered  than 
Cromwell  roughly  assailed  the 
Colonel,  upbraiding  him  for  the 
difficulty  and  confusion  which  he 
had  caused  among  the  court 
Downes  defended  himself  with 
agitation,  alleging  that  perhaps 
the  king's  proposals  would  be 
satisfactory,  that,  after  all,  what 
they  had  sought,  what  they  were 
still  seeking,  were  good  and  solid 
guarantees;  that  they  ought  not 
to  refuse,  without  knowing  what 
were  those  which  the  king  wished 
to  offer ;  that  they  owed  it  to  him 
at  least  to  hear  him,  and  to  re- 
spect, in  his  case,  the  plainest 
rules  of  common  justice.  Crom- 
well listened  with  rude  im- 
patience, moving  round  and  round 
him,  and  interrupting  him  at 
every  word :  "  At  last,"  said  he, 
"we  see  what  great  reason  the 
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tleman  had  to  put  such  a 
Lble  and  disturbance  upon  us  ; 
},  he  doth  not  know  that  he 
1  to  do  with  the  hardest-hearted 
i  that  lives  upon  the  earth, 
vever,  it  is  not  fit  that  the 
:t  should  be  hindered  from 
r  duty  by  one  peevish  man. 
bottom  of  all  this  is  known  ; 
rould  fain  save  his  old  master ; 
is,  without  more  ado,  go  back 
do  our  duty."  In  vain  did  Col- 
Harvey  and  others  support  the 
ion  of  Downes ;  the  discussion 
speedily  stifled ;  in  half-an- 
*  the  court  returned  to  the 
and  Bradshaw  declared  to  the 
;  that  it  rejected  his  proposi- 

harles  seemed  overcome,  and 
wed  the  application  but 
[y ;  "  If  you  have  nothing 
5  to  say"  said  Bradshaw,  "  we 
L  proceed  to  sentence."  "  Sir, 
ve  nothing  more  to  say,"  re- 
1  the  king ;  "  but  I  shall 
•e  that  this  may  be  entered, 
\  I  have  said."  Bradshaw, 
out  answering,  told  him  he 
about  to  hear  his  sentence ; 
before  ordering  it  to  be  read, 
iddressed  to  the  king  a  long 
eh,  a  solemn  apology  for  the 
uct  of  parliament,  in  which 
he  king's  faults  were  recalled, 
all  the  evils  of  the  civil  war 

upon  him  alone,  since  his 
any   had   made   resistance    a 

as  well  as  a  necessity.  The 
uage  of  the  Speaker  was  stern, 
t,  but  grave,  godly,  free  from 
It,  and  his  conviction  was 
ently  profound,  though  mixed 

somewhat  of  vindictive  emo- 


tion. The  king  listened  without 
interrupting  him,  and  with  equal 
gravity.  Yet,  as  the  speech  drew 
near  its  conclusion,  a  visible  agita- 
tion took  possession  of  him  ;  the 
moment  Bradshaw  stopped,  he 
attempted  to  speak ;  Bradshaw 
opposed  it,  and  ordered  the  clerk 
to  read  the  sentence  ;  this  done  : 
"  The  sentence  now  read  and  pub- 
lished," he  said,  "  is  the  act,  sen- 
tence, judgment,  and  resolution  of 
the  whole  court ;"  and  the  whole 
court  stood  up  in  sign  of  assent 
"Sir,"  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
king, "  will  you  hear  me  a  word  ? " 

Bradshaw :  "  Sir,  you  are  not 
to  be  heard  after  the  sentence." 

The  king:  " No,  sir?" 

Bradshaw :  "  No,  sir,  by  your 
favour,  sir.  Guards,  withdraw  the 
prisoner ! " 

The  king :  "  I  may  speak  after 
sentence,  by  your  favour,  sir ;  I 
may  speak  after  my  sentence,  ever. 

By  your  favour" ("Hold!" 

said  Bradshaw.)     "The  sentence, 

sir, I  say,  sir,  I  do  I  am 

not  suffered  to  speak :  expect 
what  justice  other  people  will 
have ! " 

The  soldiers  now  surrounded 
him,  and  removing  him  from  the 
bar,  carried  him  with  violence  to 
the  place  where  his  chair  was 
waiting  for  him  ;  as  he  went  down 
the  stairs,  he  had  to  endure  the 
grossest  insults  ;  some  threw  their 
lighted  pipes  in  his  way ;  others 
blew  the  smoke  of  their  tobacco  iu. 
his  face  ;  all  cried  in  his  ears, 
"  Justice  !  Execution  ! "  Yet,  with 
these  cries,  the  people  still  mixed 
their  own,"  God  save  your  Majesty ' 
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God  deliver  your  Majesty  from 
the  hands  of  your  enemies  ! "  and 
till  he  had  seated  himself  in  the 
sedan,  the  bearers  stood  with  their 
hats  off,  in  spite  of  Axtell's  orders 
to  the  contrary,  who  went  so  far 
as  to  strike  them  for  their  dis- 
obedience. They  set  out  for 
Whitehall ;  the  troops  lined  each 
side  of  the  road :  before  the  shops, 
the  doors,  windows,  there  was  a 
great  crowd,  most  of  them  silent, 
some  weeping,  others  praying 
aloud  for  the  king.  Every  few 
minutes,  the  soldiers,  to  celebrate 
their  triumph,  renewed  the  cry, 
"  Justice  I  Justice  !  Execution  ! " 
But  Charles  had  regained  his 
accustomed  serenity ;  and,  too 
proud  to  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  their  hatred,  said,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  chair :  "  Poor  souls,  for 
a  piece  of  money  they  would  do 
so  for  their  commanders  !" 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  White- 
hall :  "  Hark  ye,  Herbert ! "  said  he, 
"  my  nephew  the  Prince-Elector, 
and  some  other  lords  that  love  me, 
will  endeavour  to  see  me,  which  I 
would  take  in  good  part,  but  my 
time  is  short  and  precious,  and  I 
am  desirous  to  improve  it  the 
best  I  may  ;  I  wish  to  employ  it 
in  preparation ;  I  hope  they  will 
not  take  it  ill,  that  none  have 
access  to  me  but  my  children. 
The  best  office  they  can  now  do 
me  is  to  pray  for  me."  He  asked 
leave  to  see  his  younger  children, 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the 
Duke    of    Gloucester,    who    had 

~-^«d  in  charge  of  the  parlia- 

id    Juxon,     Bishop     of 

•  whom  he  had  already, 


through  the  intervention  of  Hugh 
Peters,  obtained  religious  assist- 
ance. Both  requests  were  granted. 
Next  day,  the  28  th,  the  bishop 
went  to  St.  James's,  whither 
Charles  had  just  been  transferred  ; 
when  he  saw  the  king,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  an  agony  of  grief : 
"  Leave  off  this,  my  lord"  said 
Charles ;  "  we  have  not  time  for 
it ;  let  us  think  of  our  great  work, 
and  prepare  to  meet  that  great 
God,  to  whom,  ere  long,  I  am  to 
give  an  account  of  myself.  I 
hope  I  shall  do  it  with  peace,  and 
that  you  will  assist  me  therein, 
We  will  not  talk  of  these  rogues, 
in  whose  hands  I  am  ;  they  thirst 
after  my  blood,  and  they  will  have 
it,  and  God's  will  be  done!  I 
thank  God,  I  heartily  forgive 
them  :  and  I  will  talk  of  them  no 
more."  He  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  pious  conference  with  the 
bishop ;  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  obtained  permission  to  be 
left  alone  in  his  room,  where,  at 
first,  Colonel  Hacker  had  posted 
two  soldiers;  and,  while  Juxon 
was  with  him,  the  door  was  opened 
every  few  minutes  by  the  sentinel 
on  duty,  to  make  sure  that  the 
king  was  there.  As  he  had  ex- 
pected, his  nephew,  the  Prince- 
Elector,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Earls 
of  Southampton  and  Lindsay,  and 
some  other  old  servants,  came  to 
see  him ;  but  he  did  not  receive 
them.  Mr.  Seymour,  a  gentleman 
in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  arrived  the  same  day  from 
the  Hague,  bearer  of  a  letter  from 
the  prince  ;  the  king  ordered  him 
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admitted,  read  the  letter, 
it  into  the  fire,  gave  his 
to  the  messenger,  and  sent 
ray  immediately, 
t  day,  the  29th,  almost  at 
ak,  the  bishop  returned  to 
mes's.  Morning  prayer 
le  king  had  brought  to  him 
containing  broken  crosses  of 
ler  of  St.  George  and  of  the 
:  "  You  see,"  he  said  ^to 
"  all  the  wealth  now  in  my 
to  give  my  two  children." 
rere  led  in  ;  on  seeing  her 
the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
years  old,  burst  into  tears  ; 
ike  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
ght/wept  also  when  he  saw 
£r  weeping ;  Charles  took 
lpon  his  knees,  divided  his 
between  them,  consoled 
lghter,  gave  her  advice  as 
hooks  she  was  to  read  to 
hen  herself  against  popery, 
1  her  to  tell  her  brothers 
>  had  forgiven  his  enemies, 
rther  that  in  his  thoughts 
I  ever  been  with  her,  and 
the  last  hour  he  loved  her 
ly  as  on  their  marriage-day ; 
tuning  towards  the  little 
"  Sweetheart,"  he  said, 
will  soon  cut  off  thy 
J  head."  The  child  looked 
fixedly  and  very  earnestly  : 
:,  child,  what  I  say ;  they 
it  off  my  head,  and  perhap3 
thee  king ;  but  mark  what 
thou  must  not  be  king  so 
9  thy  brothers  Charles  and 
live,  but  they  will  cut  off 
mothers'  heads  if  they  can 
them  ;  and  thine,  too,  they 
it  off  at  last !    Therefore,  I 


charge  thee,  do  not  be  made  a 
by  ;them.w  u  I  will  be  torn  in 
pieces  first  J  *  replied  the  child, 
with  great  emotion.  Charles  fer- 
vently kissed  him,  put  him  down, 
kissed  his  daughter,  blessed  them 
both,  and  called  upon  God  to 
bless  them ;  then  rising  suddenly ; 
"  Have  them  taken  away,"  he 
said  to  Juxon ;  the  children 
sobbed  aloud  ;  the  king,  standing 
with  his  forehead  pressed  against 
the  window,  tried  to  suppress  his 
tears  ;  the  door  opened,  the  child- 
ren were  going  out,  Charles  ran 
from  the  window,  took  them  again 
in  his  arms,  blessed  them  once 
more,  and  at  last  tearing  himself 
from  their  caresses,  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  began  to  pray  with  the 
bishop  and  Herbert,  the  only  wit- 
nesses of  this  deplorable  farewell. 
That  morning  the  high  court 
had  met,  and  appointed  the  exe- 
cution to  take  place  next  day, 
January  30th,  between  ten  and 
five  o'clock.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  sign  the  fatal  order,  it 
was  with  great. difficulty  the  com- 
missioners could  be  got  together  ; 
in  vain  two  or  three  of  the  most 
determined  waited  outside  the 
door,  stopped  such  of  their  col- 
leagues as  were  passing  by  on  their 
way  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  called  upon  them  to  come 
and  sign  their  names.  Several 
even  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  condemnation  kept  out  of  the 
way,  or  expressly  refused  to  sign. 
Cromwell,  lively,  noisy,  daring  as 
ever,  gave  way  to  his  usual  coarse 
buffoonery;  after  having  signed 
third  in  order,  he  smeared  with 
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ink  the  face  of  Henry  Martin,  who 
sat  by  him,  and  who  immediately 
did  the  same  to  him.  Colonel 
Ingoldsby,  his  cousin,  who  had 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
court,  but  had  never  acted,  acci- 
dentally came  into  the  hall :  "  This 
time,"  said  Cromwell,  "  he  shall 
not  escape ; "  and,  loudly  laughing, 
he  seized  Ingoldsby,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  other  members, 
who  were  present,  put  the  pen 
between  his  fingers,  and  guiding 
his  hand,  obliged  him  to  sign. 
Fifty-nine  signatures  were  at  last 
collected ;  many,  either  from  agi- 
tation or  design,  so  scrawled  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  make 
them  out.  The  order  was  ad- 
dressed to  Colonel  Hacker,  Colonel 
Huncks,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Phayre,  who  were  charged  to  see 
to  the  execution. 

Hitherto  the  ambassadors  extra- 
ordinary from  the  States,  Albert 
Joachim,,  and  Adrien  Pauw,  who 
had  been  five  days  in  London,  had 
vainly  solicited  an  audience  of  the 
parliament ;  neither  their  official 
request,  nor  their  private  applica- 
tions to  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and 
some  other  officers,  had  been  effect- 
ual in  obtaining  it  for  them. 
They  were  suddenly  informed, 
about  one  o'clock,  that  they  would 
be  received  at  two  by  the  Lords, 
at  three  by  the  Commons.  They 
presented  themselves  in  all  haste, 
and  delivered  their  message ;  an 
answer  was  promised  them,  and  as 
they  returned  to  their  lodgings 
they  witnessed,  in  front  of  White- 
hall, the  preparations  for  the  exe- 
cution.    They  had  received  visits  | 


from  the  French  and  Spanish  am- 
bassadors, but  neither  would  join 
in  their  proceedings ;  the  first 
satisfied  himself  with  protesting, 
that  for  a  long  time  past  he  had 
foreseen  this  deplorable  event  and 
done  all  in  his  power  to  avert  it ; 
the  other  said  he  had  not  yet 
received  orders  from  his  court  to 
interfere  in  the  matter,  though  he 
expected  them  every  hour.  Next 
day,  the  30th,  about  twelve,  a 
second  interview  with  Fairfax,  in 
the  house  of  his  secretary,  gave 
the  Dutch  ambassadors  a  gleam  of 
hope ;  he  had  been  moved  by 
their  representations,  and  seeming 
at  length  resolved  to  rouse  him- 
self from  his  inaction,  promised  to 
go  immediately  to  Westminster,  to 
solicit  at  least  a  reprieve.  But  as 
they  left  him,  before  the  very 
house  in  which  they  had  been 
conversing  with  him,  they  met  a 
body  of  cavalry  clearing  the  way  ; 
all  the  avenues  to  Whitehall,  all 
the  adjacent  streets,  were  also  filled 
with  them ;  on  all  sides  they 
heard  it  said  that  everything  was 
ready,  and  that  the  king  would 
not  be  long  of  arriving. 

Early  in  the  morning,  in  a  room 
at  Whitehall,  beside  the  bed  in 
which  Ireton  and  Harrison  were 
still  lying,  Cromwell,  Hacker, 
Huncks,  Axtell,  and  Phayre  had 
assembled  to  draw  up  and  send  off 
the  last  act  of  this  fearful  proceed- 
ing, the  order  to  the  executioner  : 
"  Colonel/'  said  Cromwell  to 
Huncks,  "  it  is  yon  who  must 
write  and  sign  it11  Huncks  obsti- 
nately refused  :  "  What  a  stubborn 
grumbler  ! "  said  CromwelL   "  Ool~ 
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Euncks,"  said  Axtell,  "  I  am 
ied  of  you ;  the  ship  is  now 
g  into  the  harbour,  and  will 
irike  sail  before  we  come  to 
r  ? "  Huncks  persisted  in  his 
1 ;  Cromwell,  muttering  to 
If,  sat  down,  wrote  the 
with  his  own  hand,  and  pre- 

it  to  Colonel  Hacker,  who 
it  without  objection, 
irly  at  the  same  time,  after 
hours'  deep  sleep,  Charles 
is  bed :  "  I  have  a  great 
to  do  this  day,"  he  said  to 
rt ;  "  I  must  get  up  immedi- 
"  and  he  sat  down  to  his 

Herbert,  in  his  agitation, 
ombing  his  hair  with  too 
care :  "  I  pray  you,"  said 
Lng,  "  though  my  head  be 
ag  to  remain  on  my  shoul- 
ake  the  same  pains  with  it 
ial :  let  me  be  as  trim  to- 
may  be  ;  this  is  my  second 
ge-day ;  for  before  night  I 
o  be  espoused  to  my  blessed 
'  As  he  was  dressing,  he 
to  have  an  extra  shirt  on ; 
season  is  so  sharp,"  he  said, 
my  make  me  shake,  which 
observers  will  imagine  pro- 
*rom  fear.  I  would  have  no 
nputation  ;  I  fear  not  death 
;h  is  not  terrible  to  me.  I 
God  I  am  prepared."  At 
tak  the  bishop  arrived  and 
jnced  the  divine  service  ;  as 
i  reading,  in  the  27th  chap- 
the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
ew,  the  narrative  of  the  pas- 
'  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  asked 
"  My  lord,  did  you  choose 
tapter  as  being  applicable  to 
resent   condition?"     "May 


it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the 
bishop, "  it  is  the  proper  lesson  for 
the  day,  as  the  calendar  indicates." 
The  king  appeared  deeply  affected, 
and  continued  his  prayers  with 
redoubled  fervour.  Towards  ten, 
a  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door:  Herbert  did  not  stir;  a 
second  knock  was  heard,  rather 
louder,  but  still  gentle :  "  Qo  and 
see  who  is  there,"  said  the  king. 
It  was  Colonel  Hacker :  "  Let 
him  come  in."  "Sir,"  announc- 
ed the  colonel,  with  a  low  and 
almost  trembling  voice,  "  it  is 
time  to  go  to  Whitehall ;  your 
Majesty  will  have  more  than  an 
hour  to  rest  there."  "  I  will  go 
directly,"  answered  Charles ; 
"  leave  me."  Hacker  went  out ; 
the  king  spent  a  few  moments 
more  in  mental  prayer;  then, 
taking  the  bishop  by  the  hand : 
"Come,"  said  he,  "let  us  go; 
Herbert,  open  the  door,  Hacker  is 
knocking  again  ; "  and  he  went 
down  into  the  park,  through  which 
he  was  to  pass  on  his  way  to 
WhitehalL 

Several  companies  of  infantry 
were  drawn  up  there,  forming  a 
double  line  on  each  side  of  the 
way  ;  a  detachment  of  halberdiers 
marched  in  front,  with  banners 
flying  ;  the  drums  beat ;  not  a 
voice  could  be  heard  for  the  noise. 
On  the  right  of  the  king  was  the 
bishop  ;  on  the  left,  bareheaded, 
Colonel  Tomlinson,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  guard,  whom 
Charles,  touched  by  his  attentions, 
had  requested  not  to  leave  him 
till  the  last  moment.  He  con- 
I  versed   with    him   on    the    way, 
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talked  of  his  funeral,  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  he  wished  the  care 
of  it  to  be  entrusted,  his  air  serene, 
his  eye  beaming,  his  step  firm, 
walking  even  faster  than  the 
troops,  and  complaining  of  their 
slowness.  One  of  the  officers  on 
service,  doubtless  thinking  to 
agitate  him,  asked  him  if  he  had 
not  concurred  with  the  late  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  the  death  of  the 
king  his  father :  ff  Friend,"  an- 
swered Charles,  with  gentle  con- 
tempt, "  if  I  had  no  other  sin,  I 
speak  it  with  reverence  to  God's 
majesty,  I  assure  thee  I  should 
never  ask  Him  pardon."  Arrived 
at  Whitehall,  he  ascended  the  stairs 
with  a  light  step,  passed  through 
the  great  gallery  into  his  bedroom, 
where  he  was  left  alone  with  the 
bishop,  who  was  preparing  to 
administer  the  sacrament.  Some 
Independent  ministers,  Nye  and 
Goodwin  among  others,  came 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  saying 
that  they  wished  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  king  :  u  The  king 
is  at  prayers,"  answered  Juxon : 
they  still  persisted.  "  Well,  then," 
said  Charles  to  the  bishop,  "  thank 
them  from  me  for  the  tender  of 
themselves,  but  tell  them  plainly, 
that  they  that  so  often  causelessly 
prayed  against  me,  shall  not  pray 
with  me  in  this  agony.  They 
may,  if  they  please,  Til  thank 
them  for  it,  pray  for  me."  They 
retired  :  the  king  knelt,  received 
the  communion  from  the  hands  of 
the  bishop,  then  rising  with  cheer- 
fulness :  he  said,  "  Now,  let  the 
rogues  come  ;  I  have  heartily  for- 
given them,  and  am  prepared  for 


all  I  am  to  undergo."  His  dinner 
had  been  prepared;  he  would 
take  none  :  "  Sire,"  said  Juxon, 
"  your  Majesty  has  long  been 
fasting  ;    it  is  cold ;    perhaps  on 

the  scaffold  some  faintness" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  king ; 
and  he  ate  a  manchet  of  bread  and 
drank  a  glass  of  wine.  It  was  now 
one  o'clock ;  Hacker  knocked  at 
the  door  ;  Juxon  and  Herbert  fell 
on  their  knees :  "  Rise,  my  old 
friend,"  said  Charles,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  the  bishop.  Hacker 
knocked  again ;  Charles  ordered 
the  door  to  be  opened  :  "  Go  on," 
said  he,  "  I  follow  you."  He  ad- 
vanced along  the  banqueting-hall, 
still  between  two  lines  of  soldiers ; 
a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  who 
had  rushed  in  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  stood  motionless  behind  the 
guard,  praying  for  the  king  as  he 
passed,  the  soldiers,  themselves 
quite  silent,  did  not  interfere.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  hall  an  opening 
made  in  the  wall  led  straight  upon 
the  scaffold,  which  was  hung  with 
black ;  two  men,  both  dressed  as 
sailors  and  masked,  stood  by  the 
axe.  The  king  stepped  out,  his 
head  erect,  looking  around,  and 
trying  to  see  the  people,  to  address 
them  ;  but  the  troops  occupied  the 
whole  space,  so  that  none  could 
approach.  He  turned  towards 
Juxon  and  Tomlinson,  and  said, 
"  I  cannot  be  heard  by  many  but 
yourselves,  therefore  to  you  I  will 
address  a  few  words;"  and  he 
delivered  to  them  a  short  speech 
which  he  had  prepared,  grave  and 
calm,  even  to  coldness,  directed 
towards  showing  that  he  had  acted 
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that  contempt  of  the  rights 
sovereign  was  the  true  cause 

people's  misfortunes,  that 
>ple  ought  to  have  no  share 
government,  that  upon  this 
on  alone  would  the  country 

peace  and  its  liberties, 
he  was  speaking,  some  one 
1  the  axe  ;  he  turned  round 
,  saying :  "  Do  not  spoil  the 
vould  hurt  me  more ; "  and, 
;nd  of  his  address,  some  one 
lin  approaching  it :  "  Take 

the  axe,  take  care ! "  he 
d,  in  an  agitated  tone.  The 
rofound  silence  prevailed ; 
a  silk  cap  upon  his  head, 
[dressing  the  executioner, 
1  Is  my  hair  in  the  way  ?  " 
;  your  Majesty  to  put  it 
rour  cap,"  replied  the  man, 
The  king,  with  the  help 
bishop,  did  so.  "  I  have  a 
use  and  a  gracious  God  on 
e ! "  he  said  to  his  vener- 
•vant.     Juxon :  "  Yes,  sire, 

but  one  stage  more  ;  this 
turbulent  and  troublesome, 
is  a  very  short  one  ;  and 
r,  it  will  carry  you  a  great 
b  will  carry  you  from  earth 
'en  ! "  The  king  :  "  I  go 
corruptible  to  an  incorrupt- 
wn,  where  no  trouble  can 
1,  turning  towards  the  exe- 
r  :  "Is  my  hair  right ? " 
c  off  his  cloak  and  George, 
ve  the  George  to  Juxon, 
"Remember."  He  then 
'  his  coat,  put  on  his  cloak 
md  looking  at  the  block, 

the  executioner  :  "  You 
t  it  fast."  "  It  is  fast,  sir.* 
ng  :  "I  will  say  a  short 


prayer,  and  when  I  hold  out  my 
hands,  then  M 

He  stood  in  meditation,  mur- 
mured a  few  words  to  himself, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  knelt 
down,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block ;  the  executioner  touched 
his  hair  to  put  it  still  more  under 
his  cap  ;  the  king  thought  he  was 
going  to  strike :  "  Wait  for  the 
signal,"  he  said.  "I  shall  wait 
for  it,  sir,  with  the  good  pleasure 
of  your  Majesty."  In  a  minute 
the  king  stretched  out  his  hands  ; 
the  executioner  struck  ;  the  "head 
fell  at  a  blow  :  "  This  is  the  head 
of  a  traitor ! "  cried  he,  holding  it 
up  to  the  people.  A  long  deep 
groan  arose  around  Whitehall ; 
many  persons  rushed  to  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold  to  dip  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  the  king's  blood. 
Two  troops  of  horse  advancing  in 
different  directions,  slowly  dis- 
persed the  crowd.  The  scaffold 
being  cleared,  the  body  was  taken 
away.  It  was  already  enclosed  in 
the  coffin  when  Cromwell  desired 
to  see  it;  he  looked  at  it  atten- 
tively, and,  raising  the  head  with 
his  hands,  as  if  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  indeed  severed  from  the 
body :  "  This,"  he  said,  "  was  a 
well-constituted  frame,  and  which 
promised  a  long  life." 

The  coffin  remained  exposed  for 
seven  days  at  Whitehall ;  an  im- 
mense concourse  pressed  round  the 
door,  but  few  obtained  leave  to  go 
in.  On  the  6th  of  February,  by 
order  of  the  Commons,  it  was  de- 
livered to  Herbert  and  Mildmay, 
with  authority  to  bury  it  in  Wind- 
sor Castle,  in  St.  George's  chapel 
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where  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
lies.  The  funeral  was  conducted 
with  decency,  but  without  pomp  ; 
six  horses  covered  with  black 
cloth  drew  the  hearse  ;  four  coaches 
followed,  two  of  which,  also  hung 
with  black  cloth,  conveyed  the 
king's  latest  servants,  those,  who 
had  followed  him  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  Next  day,  the  8th,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commons,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis 
of  Hertford,  the  Earls  of  South- 
hampton and  Lindsay,  and  Bishop 
Juxon,  arrived  at  Windsor,  to  as- 
sist at  the  funeral ;  they  had  these 
words  only  engraved  on  the 
coffin: — 

KING  CHARLES, 
1648. 

As  the  body  was  being  removed 
from  the  interior  of  the  castle  to 
the  chapel,  the  weather,  hitherto 
clear  and  serene,  changed  all  at 
once  ;  snow  fell  in  abundance  ;  it 
entirely  covered  the  black  velvet 
pall,  and  the  king's  servants  were 
pleased  to  look  on   this  sudden 


whiteness  of  their  unhappy  mas- 
ter's coffin  as  a  symbol  of  his  inno- 
cence. On  the  arrival  of  the 
procession  at  the  place  selected  for 
sepulture,  Bishop  Juxon  was  about 
to  officiate  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  English  Church,  but  Whych- 
cott,  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
stopped  him:  "The  liturgy  de- 
creed by  parliament,"  he  said,  "  is 
obligatory  for  the  king  as  for  all" 
They  submitted;  no  religious 
ceremony  took  place,  and  the 
coffin  being  lowered  into  the 
vault,  all  left  the  chapel,  and  the 
governor  closed  the  door.  The 
House  of  Commons  called  for  an 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  ob- 
sequies, and  allowed  five  hundred 
pounds  to  pay  for  them.  The 
very  day  of  the  king's  death,  be- 
fore any  express  had  left  London, 
they  published  an  ordinance,  de- 
nouncing as  a  traitor  whoever 
should  proclaim  in  his  stead  and 
as  his  successor  "  Charles  Stuart, 
his  son,  commonly  called  Prince 
of  Wales,  or  any  other  person 
whatsoever." 


THE  DAY  OF  BARRICADES. 

(Cardinal  De  Rets? 8  Memoirs.) 
A.D.  1648. 


ght  struck.  I  made  Laigues 
ontressor  return  to  my  cham- 
id  said  to  them :  "  You  know 
't  like  apologies,  but  you 
iee  that  I  don't  fear  declara- 
A11  the  court  will  bear 
s  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
seen  treated  for  a  year  past 
Palais-Royal ;  the  people  are 
ned  to  defend  my  honour, 
hey  wish  to  oppress  the 
,  and  it  is  my  business  to 

it  from  oppression.  Our 
are  not  in  such  a  bad  state 
l  think,  gentlemen,  and  to- 
v,  before  midday,  I  shall  be 

of  Paris." 

friends  thought  I  was  mad, 
jgan  to  counsel  moderation, 
l  before  they  had  always 
me  on  to  action  ;  but  I  did 
ten  to  them.  I  sent  at  once 
ron,  the  accountant-general, 

the  city  officers,  a  man  of 
Y  and  courage  and  of  great 
t  with  the  people.  I  laid 
es  with  him,  and  he  exe- 
them  with  so  much  skill 
ldness,  that  more  than  four 
d  respectable  citizens,  un- 

8 


armed  as  yet,  were  posted  about 
in  companies  with  no  more  noise 
or  stir  than  if  so  many  Carthusian 
novices  had  been  assembled  for 
contemplation.  After  having 
given  orders  for  securing  certain 
gates  and  bars  of  the  city,  I  went 
to  bed. 

Next  morning  I  was  told  that 
no  soldiers  had  shown  themselves 
through  the  night,  except  a  few 
troopers  who  galloped  off  after 
taking  a  look  at  the  bands  of  the 
citizens.  From  this  it  was  sup- 
posed that  our  precautions  had 
prevented  the  execution  of  designs 
formed  against  private  persons ; 
but  it  was  thought  that  some  mis- 
chief must  be  hatching  against  the 
people  at  the  chancellor's,  because 
Serjeants  were  running  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  Ondedei  went 
there  four  times  in  two  hours.  I 
was  informed  soon  afterwards  that 
the  chancellor  was  going  to  the 
palace  in  full  pomp,  and  that  two 
companies  of  the  Swiss  guards 
were  advancing  towards  the  Porte 
de  Nesle.  Here  was  the  import- 
ant moment     I  g*ve  m7  orders 
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in  two  words,  and  they  were  put 
into  execution  in  two  minutes. 
Miron  directed  the  citizens  to  take 
arms,  and  Argenteuil,  disguised  as 
a  mason  with  a  rule  in  his  hand, 
charged  the  Swiss  in  flank,  killed 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  took  one 
of  their  colours,  and  dispersed  the 
rest.  The  chancellor,  hemmed  in 
on  every  side,  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life  to  the  Hotel  D'O, 
which  the  people  broke  open, 
rushed  into  furiously,  and,  as 
heaven  would  have  it,  fell  at  once 
to  plundering,  so  that  they  ne- 
glected to  force  open  a  little  cham- 
ber where  both  the  chancellor  and 
his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
to  whom  he  was  confessing,  lay 
.  concealed. 

The  riot  was  like  a  fierce  and 
sudden  conflagration,  that  spread 
from  the  Pont-Neuf  to  the  whole 
city.  Everybody,  without  excep- 
tion, flew  to  arms.  Children  of 
five  or  six  years  old  might  be  seen 
with  daggers  in  their  hands  given 
them  by  their  very  mothers.  In 
less  than  two  hours  there  were 
erected  in  Paris  more  than  two 
hundred  barricades,  topped  with 
flags  and  whatever  weapons  the 
league  had  spared.  Being  obliged 
to  go  out  for  a  minute  to  calm  a 
tumult  excited  in  the  Rue  Neuve, 
Notre  Dame,  by  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  two  of  the  officers  of  the 
quarter,  I  saw  among  the  rest  a 
lance  which  must  have  come  down 
from  the  old  English  war,  dragged 
rather  than  carried  by  a  little  boy 
of  eight  or  ten.  But  I  also  saw 
something  more  curious.  M. 
Briasac  showed   me   a   silver-gilt 


breastplate,  on  which  was  engraved 
the  figure  of  the  Jacobin  who 
murdered  Henri  IIL,  with  this 
inscription,  Saint  Jacquet-CUment. 
I  rebuked  the  officer  who  wore  it, 
and  I  had  the  breastplate  ham- 
mered to  pieces  in  public  on  a 
smith's  anvil.  All  the  people 
cried,  Long  live  the  King  I  But 
echo  answered,  Down  with  Maza- 
rinl  \ 

A  moment  after  I  had  entered 
my  house,  the  queen's  jeweller 
came  from  her  to  command  and 
entreat  me  to  use  my  influence  to 
appease  the  sedition  which  the 
court,  as  you  see,  no  longer  treated 
as  a  trifle.  I  replied  coldly  and 
modestly  that  my  attempts  to  this 
purpose  the  night  before  had  made 
me  so  odious  among  the  people, 
that  I  had  run  some  risk  in  even 
showing  myself  for  a  moment,' that 
I  had  been  obliged  to  go  home, 
rather  quickly  indeed  ;  to  which 
I  added  as  much  as  you  may  ima- 
gine of  respect,  of  sorrow,  of  re- 
gret, of  submission.  The  jeweller, 
who  was  at  the  end  of  the  street 
when  the  people  cried  Long  lit* 
the  King!  and  who  had  heard 
them  always  adding  again  and 
again,  Long  live  tiie  Coadjutor! 
did  all  he  could  to  persuade  me  of 
my  power.      *       *       *       * 

The  parliament  having  as- 
sembled that  day  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  even  before  the 
people  rushed  to  arms,  were  in- 
formed of  the  riot  by  the  cries  of 
an  immense  crowd  shouting  round 
the  hall  of  the  palace  "  Broussd  ! 
Broussel!"  They  passed  a  vote,  by 
which  it  was  ordered  that  they 
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I  march  together  in  their 
to  the  Palais-Royal  to  de- 
the  prisoners  ;  that  a  decree 
i  be  made  against  Oom- 
s,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
's  guard ;  that  all  military 
should  be  prohibited,  under 
of  death,  from  undertaking 
issions  of  this  sort ;  and 
i  information  should  be  laid 
t  those  who  had  given  this 
d,  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
This  resolution  was  put 
effect  without  delay ;  the 
nent,  a  hundred  and  sixty 
aber,  issued  forth.  In  every 
they  were  greeted  and  ac- 
nied  with  acclamations  and 
ible  applause  ;  all  the  barri- 
fell  before  them. 

first  president  addressed 
leen  with  all  the  freedom 
ras  justified  by  the  state  of 
He  frankly  represented 
:  the  light  estimation  in 
the  royal  word  was  held  on 
3asions ;  the  shameful  and 
childish  illusions  by  which 
>st  useful,  the  most  necessary 
ions  had  been  evaded ;  he 
y  dwelt  upon  the  peril  in 

the  public  welfare  stood 
h  this  tumultuous  and  gene- 
ing  up  of  arms.  The  queen, 
as  afraid  of  nothing  because 
iderstood  little,  flew  into  a 
1,  and  replied  in  a  tone 
of  fury  than  of  anger,  "I 
that  there  is  a  disturbance 
city,  but  you  shall  answer 

gentlemen  of  the  parlia- 
you,  your  wives,  and  your 
oi."  As  she  uttered  the 
rord,  she   retired   into    her 


little  grey  chamber,  and  bulged 
to  the  door. 

The  parliament  was  returning, 
and  had  already  reached  the  stairs, 
when  the  president,  De  Mesmes, 
who  was  extremely  timid,  reflect- 
ing on  the  danger  to  which  the 
whole  body  was  about  to  expose 
itself  among  the  people,  exhorted 
them  to  go  back  and  make  another 
effort  to  move  the  queen.  M.  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  they  met 
in  the  great  cabinet,  after  earnest 
entreaty,  let  twenty  of  them  enter 
the  grey  chamber.  The  first  pre- 
sident represented  to  the  queen 
all  the  horror  of  Paris  angry  and 
in  arms  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  tried 
to  represent  this  to  her,  for  she 
would  listen  to  nothing,  and  flung 
herself  angrily  into  the  little 
gallery. 

The  cardinal  came  forward  and 
proposed  to  give  up  the  prisoners  if 
the  parliament  would  promise  not 
to  continue  its  meetings.  The 
first  president  replied  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  deliberate  on  this 
proposition.  They  were  about  to 
do  so  on  the  spot,  but  several  of 
the  party  having  suggested  that  if 
they  debated  at  the  Palais-Royal, 
the  people  would  suppose  they 
had  been  detained  by  force,  it 
was  resolved  to  assemble  after 
dinner  at  their  palace,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  requested  to 
be  present. 

The  parliament  having  left  the 
Palais-Royal,  and  saying  nothing 
to  the  mob  of  Broussers  being  set 
at  liberty,  found  the  former  cheers 
at  first  exchanged  for  a  sullen 
silence.     When  they  reached  the 
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Barritore  des  Sergents  where  the 
first  barricade  was,  they  were  met 
with  a  murmur  which  was  ap- 
peased by  an  assurance  that  the 
queen  had  promised  to  satisfy  their 
demands.  The  threats  of  the 
second  barricade  were  eluded  by 
the  same  means.  The  third, 
which  was  at  the  Croix-dtirTiroirf 
was  not  to  be  paid  in  this  coin ; 
and  a  cook's  apprentice,  advancing 
with  two  hundred  men,  and  hold- 
ing his  halbert  to  the  breast  of  the 
first  president,  said  to  him,  "  Go 
back,  traitor,  and  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  be  massacred  yourself, 
bring  us  Broussel  or  the  chancellor 
as  a  hostage."  You  can,  no  doubt, 
imagine  the  confusion  and  the 
terror  which  ensued.  Five  pre- 
sidents in  their  caps  of  office,  and 
more  than  twenty  counsellors,  threw 
themselves  among  the  crowd  to 
escape.  The  first  president  alone, 
to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  in- 
trepid men  of  his  age,  remained 
firm  and  immovable.  He  took 
time  to  rally  what  remained  of 
his  followers,  and  still  retaining 
the  magisterial  dignity  of  his 
words  and  bearing,  slowly  re- 
turned to  the  Palais-Royal  amid 
a  fire  of  abuse,  threatening,  execra- 
tions, and  blasphemies. 

This  man  had  a  kind  of  elo- 
quence which  was  all  his  own.  He 
was  not  very  correct  in  his  style, 
but  he  spoke  with  a  force  which 
made  up  for  all  that,  and  he  was 
of  such  a  brave  temperament  that 
he  never  spoke  so  well  as  in  a 
moment  of  danger;     When  he  re- 


turned to  the  Palais-Royal  he  sur- 
passed himself,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  moved  everybody  except 
the  queen,  who  remained  inflexible. 

Monsieur  seemed  about  to  throw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  her ; 
four  or  five  princesses,  who  were 
trembling  with  fear,  actually  did 
so.  The  cardinal,  to  whom  a 
young  counsellor  remarked  that  he 
had  better  go  into  the  streets  and 
see  the  state  of  things  for  himself; 
the  cardinal,  I  say,  joined  his 
voice  to  the  rest  of  the  court,  and 
at  last,  with  great  difficulty,  they 
got  this  out  of  the  queen,  "  Very 
well,  gentlemen  of  the  parliament! 
see  to  what  should  be  done.*  They 
assembled  at  once  in  the  great 
gallery,  and  having  deliberated, 
passed  a  vote,  thanking  the  queen 
for  the  prisoners  being  set  at 
liberty. 

As  soon  as  this  vote  was  given, 
the  lettre  de  cachet  and  the  order 
were   hurried   off,   and  the   first 
president  let  the  people  see  the 
formal  copies  which  he  had  made 
of   both;    but   they  would   not 
lay  down  their  arms  so  long  as 
the  result  was  not  assured  ;  in- 
deed the  parliament  did  not  com- 
mand them  to  do  so  until  Broussel 
appeared  in  his  place.    Next  day 
he  came  back  to  it,  or  rather  he 
was  carried  on  the  people's  heads 
with     tremendous     acclamations. 
The     barricades     were    knocked 
down,  the  shops  were  opened,  and 
in  less  than  two  hours  Paris  looked 
quieter  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  on 
a  Good  Friday. 


/^fi  ^^s^ccv* 
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THE  WAKS  OF  THE  FRONDE, 

(VoltairJs  Age  of  Louis  XIV.) 
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civil  discords  under  which 
ad  groaned  at  the  very  same 
may  serve  to  show  the  cha- 
»  of  the  two  nations.  There 
.  gloomy  desperation  and  a 
f  rational  rage  in  the  civil 
)f  the  English.  Everything 
iecided  by  the  sword;  scaf- 
were  erected  for  the  van- 
id  ;  and  their  king,  who  was 
prisoner  in  a  battle,  was 
ht  as  a  culprit  before  a  court 
tice,  examined  concerning  the 
he  was  said  to  have  made  of 
ower,  condemned  to  lose  his 
and  executed  in  the  sight  of 
i  subjects  with  as  much  regn- 
,  and  with  the  same  forms  of 
e,  as  if  it  had  been  a  private 
condemned  for  a  crime ;  while, 
g  the  course  of  these  dreadful 
les,  the  city  of  London  was 
wen  for  a'  moment  affected 
the  calamities  incident  to  a 
war. 

te  French,  on  the  contrary, 
eadlonginto  seditions  through 
ce,  and  laughing  all  the  time. 
len  were  at  the  head  of  fac- 
,  and  love  made  and  broke 


cabals.  The  Duchess  of  Longue- 
ville  prevailed  on  Turenne,  lately 
made  a  Marshal  of  France,  to  per- 
suade the  army  which  he  com- 
manded for  the  king  to  xevolt 
Turenne  failed  of  success,  and 
quitted,  like  a  fugitive,  the  army 
of  which  he  was  general,  to  please 
a  woman  who  made  a  jest  of  his 
passion.  From  general  to  the 
King  of  France,  he  descended  to 
be  the  lieutenant  of  Don  Estevan 
de  Gamara,  with  whom  he  was 
defeated  at  Retel  by  the  king's 
troops.  Every  one  knows  this 
billet  of  the  Marshal  D*Hoquin- 
court  to  the  Duchess  of  Montbazon : 
"  Peronne  belongs  to  the  fairest  of 
the  fair ;"  and  the  following  verses, 
which  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault 
wrote  on  the  Duchess  of  Longue- 
ville,  when  he  received  a  wound 
by  a  musket  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Anthony,  by  which  he  was  for 
some  time  deprived  of  sight : — 

Pour  meriter  son  cceur,  pour  plaire  a 

sea  beaux  yeux, 
J'ai  fait  la  guerre  aux  roia,  et  l'auraia 

faite  aux  Dieux. 

The   war   ended,   and   was  r 
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newed  again  at  several  different 
times ;  and  there  was  not  a  per- 
son who  had  not  frequently  changed 
sides.  The  Prince  of  Conde,  hav- 
ing brought  the  court  back  in  tri- 
umph to  Paris,  indulged  himself 
in  the  satisfaction  of  despising 
those  whom  he  had  defended  ;  and 
thinking  the  rewards  bestowed 
on  him  unequal  to  his  reputation, 
and  the  services  he  had  done,  he 
was  the  first  to  turn  Mazarin  into 
ridicule,  to  brave  the  queen,  and 
insult  a  government  which  he  dis- 
dained. He  is  said  to  have  wrote 
in  this  style  to  the  cardinal,  To 
the  most  illustrious  scoundrel;  and 
that,  taking  his  leave  of  him  one 
day,  he  said,  "Farewell,  Mars." 
He  encouraged  the  Marquis  of 
Jarsai  to  make  a  declaration  of 
love  to  the  queen,  and  pretended 
to  be  angry  that  she  was  affronted 
with  it.  He  joined  his  brother, 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  and  the 
Duke  of  Longueville,  who  quitted 
the  party  of  the  malcontents. 
The  party  formed  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  at  the  beginning  of  the 
regency  had  been  nicknamed  the 
Self-sufficients;  this  of  the  Prince 
of  Conde's  was  called  the  faction  of 
the  Petits  Maitres,  because  they 
wanted  to  be  masters  of  the  state. 
There  are  no  other  traces  left  of 
all  these  terms,  except  the  name 
of  Petit-Maitre,  which  isnow-a-days 
applied  to  young  men  of  agree- 
able persons,  but  badly  educated, 
and  that  of  frondeurs,  or  grumb- 
lers, which  is  given  to  those  who 
censure  the  government. 

The  Coadjutor,  who  had  declared 
'mself  an  implacable  enemy  to 


the  administration,  was  privately 
reconciled  to  the  court,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  Prince  of  Conde1  to  the 
minister's  resentment.  In  a  word, 
this  prince,  who  had  defended  the 
state  against  its  enemies,  and  the 
court  against  the  rebels ;  Cond£, 
at  the  summit  of  his  glory,  and 
who  always  acted  more  like  the 
hero  than  the  man  of  prudence, 
saw  himself  arrested,  together  with 
the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the  Duke 
of  Longueville.  He  might  have 
governed  the  state,  if  he  would 
only  have  endeavoured  to  please  ; 
but  he  was  contented  with  being 
admired.  The  people  of  Paris, 
who  had  made  barricades  for  a 
counsellor  clerk,  hardly  a  degree 
removed  from  a  fool,  made  public 
rejoicings  when  the  hero  and  de- 
fender of  France  was  hurried  away 
to  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes. 

A  year  afterwards,  the  very  men 
who  had  sold  the  great  Conde'  and 
the  other  princes,  to  the  dastardly 
revenge  of  Mazarin,  obliged  the 
queen  to  set  open  the  gates  of 
their  prisons,  and  drive  her  prime 
minister  out  of  the  kingdom. 
Cond6  now  returned  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  that  very  people 
who  had  shown  such  hatred  to 
him,  and  by  his  presence  occasion- 
ed new  cabals  and  dissensions. 

The  kingdom  remained  for  some 
years  longer  in  this  tumultuous 
situation.  The  government,  al- 
ways the  dupe  of  weak  and  un- 
certain councils,  seemed  now  on 
the  point  of  ruin  ;  but  dissension, 
which  always  prevailed  among  the 
rebels,  saved  the  court     The  Co- 
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>r,  who  was  sometimesafriend, 
it  others  an  enemy  to  the 
b  of  Condi,  stirred  up  a  part 
le  parliament  and  people 
st  him,  and  boldly  undertook 
ie  same  time  to  serve  the 
l  by  opposing  this  prince,  and 
suit  her  by  obliging  her  to 
h  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  re- 
to  Cologne.  The  queen,  by 
:radiction  too  common  to  weak 
listrations,  was  obliged  at 
to  accept  of  his  services,  to 
jp  with  his  insults,  and  to 
nate  to  the  purple  this  very 

who,  when  coadjutor,  had 
the  author  of  the  barricades, 
Lad  obliged  the  royal  family 
it  their  capital  and  besiege  it, 

length    Conde   determined 

a  war,  which  he  ought  to 
begun  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
in, if  he  was  desirous  of  being 
t  of  the  state,  or  never  to 
undertaken,  if  he  meant  to 
is  a  subject.     He  quits  Paris, 

the  provinces  of  Guienne, 
u,  and  Anjou,  and  applies  for 
urs  against  his  own  country 
lose  Spaniards  of  whom  he 
;o  lately  been  the  most  dread- 
sourge. 

)thing  can  better  show  the 
less  of  these  times,  and  the 
ised  manner  of  proceeding, 
what  then  happened  to  this 
;e.    A  courier  was  sent  to  him 

Paris,  with  proposals  for  en- 
lg  him  to  return  and  lay  down 
rms.  The  courier  by  a  mis- 
,  instead  of  going  to  Anger- 
,  where  the  prince  then  was, 
;  to  Augerville.  The  letter 
)  too  late  :  Conde   declared, 


that  if  he  had  received  it  sooner, 
he  would  have  accepted  the  pro- 
posals for  peace ;  but  since  he  was 
now  at  such  a  distance  from  Paris, 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  go  back. 
Thus,  by  the  mistake  of  a  courier, 
and  the  mere  capriciousness  of  this 
prince,  France  was  once  more 
plunged  in  a  civil  war. 

And  now  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who 
while  an  exile  at  the  farther  end 
of  Cologne,  had  still  continued  to 
govern  the  court,  returned  back  to 
France  rather  like  a  sovereign  who 
returns  to  take  possession  of  his 
dominions,  than  like  a  minister 
coming  to  resume  his  post ;  he 
was  escorted  by  a  small  army  of 
seven  thousand  men,  raised  wholly 
at  his  own  expense ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  government's  money, 
which  he  had  appropriated  to  his 
own  use. 

The  king,  in  a  declaration  at 
this  time,  is  made  to  say,  that  the 
cardinal  actually  raised  those 
troops  with  his  own  money ; 
which  at  once  overturns  the 
opinion  of  those  writers  who  say 
that  when  he  first  left  the  king- 
dom he  was  very  poor.  He  gave 
the  command  of  his  small  army 
to  the  Marshal  IVHoquincourt ;  all 
the  officers  wore  green  sashes, 
which  was  the  colour  of  the  car- 
dinars  livery.  Each  party  at  that 
time  had  its  particular  sash.  The 
king's  was  white,  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde^s  yellow  :.  it  was  sur- 
prising that  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who 
had  all  along  affected  so  much 
humility  and  modesty,  should 
have  had  the  arrogance  to  make  a 
whole  army  wear  his  livery,  as  M 
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he  had  been  of  a  different  party 
from  the  king  his  master  ;  but  he 
could  not  resist  this  emotion  of 
vanity.  The  queen  approved  of 
it;  and  the  king,  who  was  then 
come  of  age,  with  his  brother,  went 
to  meet  him. 

On  the  first  news  of  his  return, 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother 
to  Louis  XIII.  who  had  insisted 
upon  his  being  banished,  began  to 
raise  troops  in  Paris,  without  well 
knowing  how  he  was  to  employ 
them.  The  parliament  renewed 
its  decrees,  proscribed  Mazarin,  and 
set  a  price  upon  his  head.  They 
were  obliged  to  consult  the  regis- 
ters for  the  price  paid  for  the 
head  of  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and 
they  found  that  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns  had  been  promised  by 
decree  to  any  person  who  should 
produce  Admiral  Coligny  alive  or 
dead.  It  was,  therefore,  very  seri- 
ously determined  to  act  according 
to  form,  by  setting  the  same  price 
on  the  assassination  of  a  cardinal 
and  prime  minister.  No  one, 
however,  was  tempted  to  gain  the 
fifty  thousand  crowns  offered  by 
the  proscription,  which,  after  all, 
would  never  have  been  paid.  In 
any  other  nation,  or  at  any  other 
time,  such  a  decree  would  have 
met  with  persons  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution ;  but  now  it  served  only  to 
afford  new  subject  of  raillery. 
Blot  and  Marigni,  two  witty 
writers,  who  mingled  gaiety  with 
these  tumults  and  disorders,  caused 
a  paper  to  be  fixed  up  in  the  public 
places  of  Paris,  offering  a  reward 
*  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 


livres  divided  into  shares;  so 
much  to  the  person  who  should 
cut  off  the  cardinal's  nose,  so 
much  for  an  ear,  so  much  for  an 
eye,  and  so  much  for  the  person 
who  would  make  him  a  eunuch. 
This  raillery  was  the  only  effect 
produced  by  this  proscription. 
The  cardinal,  on  his  side,  made 
no  use  either  of  poison  or  assas- 
sination against  his  enemies  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  rancour  and 
madness  of  so  many  factions,  and 
their  hatred,  no  very  great  crimes 
were  committed  on  any  side.  The 
heads  of  parties  were  not  inclined 
to  cruelty,  nor  were  the  people 
very  furious,  for  it  was  not  a  reli- 
gious war. 

The  whimsical  spirit  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  had  taken 
such  thorough  possession  of  the 
body  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
that  having  solemnly  ordered  an 
assassination  which  was  laughed 
at,  they  issued  a  decree,  by  which 
a  certain  number  of  counsellors 
were  ordered  to  repair  to  the  fron- 
tiers, and  take  depositions  against 
the  army  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  that 
is  to  say,  the  king's  army. 

Two  of  these  counsellors  had 
the  imprudence  to  take  some  pea- 
sants with  them,  and  break  down 
the  bridges  over  which  the  cardi- 
nal was  to  pass  :  they  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  attempt  by  a  body 
of  the  king's  troops,  but  were  re- 
leased again,  without  any  further 
punishment  than  that  of  being 
laughed  at  by  all  parties. 

At  the  very  time  that  this  body 
was  running  into  these  extremes 
against  the  king's  minister,  itde- 
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1  the  Prince  of  Cond^  guilty 
;h.  treason,  who  had  taken  up 
solely  to  oppose  this  minis- 
and  by  a  strange  reverse  of 
nent,  which  nothing  but  their 
3r  actions  could  render  cred- 
they  ordered  the  fresh  troops 
a  had  been  raised  by  Gaston, 
;  of  Orleans,  to  march  against 
.rin,  and  at  the  same  time 
bited  any  sums  to  be  taken 
of  the  public  funds  to  pay 

• 

)thing  else  could  be  expected 

a  body  of  magistrates  who, 
m.  quite  out  of  its  proper 
•e,  ignorant  of  its  own  rights 
real  power,  and  as  little  ac- 
ited   with    state   affairs  and 

meeting  in  a  tumultuous 
ter,  and  passing  decrees  in 
r  and  confusion,  took  mea- 

which  it  had  not  thought  of 
lay  before,  and  which  it  was 
vards  astonished  at  itself, 
e  parliament  of  Bordeaux, 
1  was  at  that  time  in  the 
',e  of  Conde^s  interest,  ob- 
d  a  more  uniform  conduct, 
ise,  being  at   a  greater  dis- 

from  the  court,  it  was  not  so 
l   agitated   by  opposite  fac- 

t  objects  of  greater  import- 
now  engrossed  the  attention 
France. 

nde*,  in  league  with  the  Span- 
,  appeared  in  the  field  against 
dug  ;  and  Turenne,  having 
ted  those  Spaniards  with 
a  he  had  been  defeated  at 
,  had  just  made  his  peace 
the  court,  and  was  command- 
he  king's  army.   The  finances 


were  already  too  much  drained  to 
allow  either  of  the  two  parties 
to  keep  great  armies  on  foot ;  but 
small  ones  were  sufficient  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  kingdom. 
There  are  times  when  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  is 
barely  sufficient  to  take  two 
towns;  and  there  are  others  in 
which  eight  thousand  men  may 
subvert  or  establish  a  throne. 

Louis  XIV.,  who  was  brought 
up  in  adversity,  wandered  with 
his  mother,  his  brother,  and  Car- 
dinal  Mazarin,  from  province  to 
province,  with  not  near  so  many 
troops  to  attend  his  person  as  he 
afterwards  had  in  time  of  peace 
for  his  ordinary  guard  ;  while  an 
army  of  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
part  sent  from  Spain,  and  part 
raised  by  the  Prince  of  Conde\ 
pursued  him  to  the  very  heart  of 
his  kingdom. 

The  Prince  of  Cond£,  in  the 
meantime,  made  quick  marches 
from  Bordeaux  to  Montaubon, 
taking  towns,  and  increasing  his 
numbers  in  every  place. 

All  the  hopes  of  the  Court  were 
centred  in  Marshal  Turenne.  The 
king's  army  was  at  Guienne,  on 
the  Loire,  and  the  Prince  of  Condi's 
a  few  leagues  distant,  under  the 
command  of  the  Dukes  of  Nemours 
and  Beaufort.  The  misunder- 
standing between  these  two  gene- 
rals was  near  proving  fatal  to  the 
prince's  party.  The  Duke  of 
Beaufort  was  unfit  for  the  least 
command.  The  Duke  of  Nemours 
passed  for  a  brave  and  amiable, 
rather  than  a  skilful  general.  Th< 
army  was  ruined  by  them  V 
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together.  The  men,  who  knew 
that  the  great  Conde*  was  a  hun- 
dred leagues  distant  from  them, 
looked  upon  themselves  as  lost, 
when,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
a  courier  presented  himself  to  the 
main  guard  in  the  forest  of  Or- 
leans :  the  sentinels  presently  dis- 
covered this  courier  to  be  the 
prince  himself,  who  had  come  post 
from  Agen,  through  a  thousand 
adventures,  and  always  in  dis- 
guise, to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  army. 

His  presence  did  a  great 
deal,  and  this  unforeseen  arrival 
still  more.  He  knew  that  men 
are  elated  with  whatever  is  sud- 
den and  unexpected.  He  there- 
fore took  immediate  advantage  of 
the  confidence  and  boldness  with 
which  his  presence  had  inspired 
his  troops.  It  was  this  prince's 
distinguishing  talent  in  war  to 
form  the  boldest  resolutions  in  an 
instant,  and  to  execute  them  with 
equal  prudence  and  promptitude. 

The  royal  army  was  divided 
into  two  corps.  Conde*  fell  upon 
that  which  lay  at  Blenau,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  d'Ho- 
quincourt,  which  was  broke  almost 
as  soon  as  attacked.  Turenne 
could  not  receive  advice  of  this. 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  struck  with  a 
panic,  flew  to  Gien  in  the  midst 
of  the  night,  to  awaken  the  king, 
and  acquaint  him  with  this  news. 
His  little  court  was  struck  with 
consternation  :  it  was  proposed  to 
save  the  king  by  flight,  and  con- 
vey him  privately  to  Bourges. 
The  victorious  Conde*  advanced 
towards  Gien,  and  the  fear  and 


desolation  became  universal. 
Turenne,  however,  quieted  the 
apprehensions  of  the  people  by 
his  steadiness,  and  saved  the  court 
by  his  dexterity.  With  the  few 
troops  he  had  left  he  made  such 
dexterous  movements,  and  so  well 
improved  his  ground  and  time, 
that  he  prevented  Conde*  from 
prosecuting  the  advantage  he  had 
gained.  It  was  difficult  at  that 
time  to  determine  which  of  these 
two  generals  had  acquired  the 
most  honour, — Conde*  by  the  vic- 
tory he  had  gained,  or  Turenne 
by  having  snatched  the  fruits  of 
his  victory  from  him.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  in  this  battle  of  Blenau, 
which  for  a  long  time  continued 
to  be  famous  in  France,  there  were 
not  above  four  hundred  men  killed. 
Nevertheless,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
was  on  the  point  of  making  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  royal 
family,  and  of  getting  his  enemy, 
the  cardinal,  into  his  hands. 
There  could  not  well  be  a  smaller 
battle,  greater  concerns  depending, 
or  a  more  pressing  danger. 

Cond£,  who  did  not  flatter  him- 
self with  the  notion  of  surprising 
Turrene  as  he  had  done  Hoquin- 
court,  made  his  army  march  to 
Paris,  and  hastened  to  enter  that 
city,  and  enjoy  the  glory  he  had 
acquired,  in  the  favourable  dis- 
positions of  a  blinded  people.  The 
admiration  that  this  last  action, 
which  was  exaggerated  in  all  its 
circumstances,  had  raised  in  all 
ranks  of  people,  the  general 
hatred  to  Mazarin,  and  the  name 
and  presence  of  the  great  Conde, 
seemed  at  first  to  make  him  ab- 
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master  of  the  capital ;  but 
t  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
il  were  divided,  and  each 
was  split  into  different  fac- 

as  is  the  case  in  all  civil 
es.  The  Coadjutor,  now 
ie  Cardinal  de  Betz,  who 
1  appearance  been  reconciled 
court  that  feared  him,  and 

he  equally  distrusted,  was 
nger  master  of  the  people, 
cted  the  principal  part  in 
transactions.  He  governed 
like  of  Orleans  and  opposed 
.  The  parliament  fluctuated 
an  the  court,  the  Duke  of 
is,  and  the  prince,  but  all 
joined  in  crying  out  against 
in ;  every  one  in  private  took 
»f  his  own  concerns.  The 
j  were  like  a  stormy  ocean, 

waves  were  driven  at  hazard 
any  contrary  winds.      The 

of  St.  Qenevieve  was  carried 
cession  through  Paris  to  ob- 
ie  expulsion  of  the  cardinal 
«r,  and  the  populace  did  not 

least  doubt  that  the  saint 
.  perform  this  miracle  in  the 
tnanner  as  she  grants  rain, 
thing  was  to  be  seen  but 
iations  between  the  heads  of 
s,  deputations  from  the  par- 
tit,  meetings  of  the  chambers, 
3ns  among  the  people,  and 
rs  all  over  the  country. 
Is  were  mounted  even  at  the 

of  convents.  The  prince 
ailed  in  the  Spaniards  to  his 
ance.  Charles  IV.,  Duke  of 
ine,  who  had  been  driven 
I  his  dominions,  and  who  had 
ng  left  but  an  army  of  eight 
and  men,  which  he  sold  every 


year  to  the  Spanish  king,  advanced 
with  his  army  towards  Paris,  but 
Cardinal  Mazarin  offering  him 
more  money  to  retain  back  than 
he  was  to  have  from  the  Prince  of 
Condi  for  advancing,  the  duke 
soon  withdrew  out  of  France,  after 
having  laid  the  countries  waste  in 
his  march,  and  carried  off  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  from  both 
sides. 

Condi  then  remained  in  Paris, 
where  his  power  was  every  day 
growing  weaker,  and  his  army 
dwindling  away,  while  Turenne 
conducted  the  king  and  his  court  to- 
wards the  capital.  The  king,  who 
was  then  fifteen  years  old,  beheld 
from  the  heights  of  Charonne  the 
battle  of  St  Anthony,  in  which 
these  two  generals,  with  an  hand- 
ful of  troops,  performed  such  great 
things,  as  considerably  increased 
the  reputation  of  both,  which  al- 
ready seemed  incapable  of  addi- 
tion. 

The  Prince  of  Conde,  with  a 
few  noblemen  of  his  party,  and  a 
small  number  of  soldiers,  sustained 
and  repelled  the  efforts  of  the 
king's  army.  The  king  himself, 
attended  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  be- 
held this  fight  from  a  neighbouring 
eminence.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
uncertain  which  side  to  take,  kept 
within  his  palace  of  Luxembourg, 
and  Cardinal  de  Beta-  remained  in 
his  archbishopric.  The  parlia- 
ment waited  the  issue  of  the  battle 
to  enact  new  decrees.  The  people, 
who  at  that  time  were  equally 
afraid  of  the  king's  troop3  and  the 
prince's,  had  shut  the  city  gates, 
and  would  not  suffer  any  one  to 
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come  in  or  go  out,  while  the  most 
noble  blood  of  the  kingdom  was 
streaming  in  the  suburbs.  There 
it  was  that  the  Duke  of  Rochefou- 
cault,  who  was  so  famous  for  his 
courage  and  wit,  received  a  blow 
over  his  eyes,  which  deprived  him 
of  his  sight  for  some  time.  No- 
thing was  to  be  seen  but  young 
noblemen  killed  or  wounded  being 
carried  to  St  Anthony's  gate,  which 
was  kept  shut 

At  length  Mademoiselle,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans'  daughter,  taking 
Condi's  part,  whom  her  father  had 
not  dared  to  assist,  ordered  the 
gates  to  be  opened  for  the  wounded, 
and  had  the  boldness  to  fire  the 
cannon  of  the  Bastile  upon  the 
king's  troops.  The  royal  army 
retired.  Cond£  gained  only  glory  ; 
but  Mademoiselle  ruined  herself 
for  ever  with  the  king  her  cousin 
by  this  imprudent  violence,  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  who  knew  the  great 
desire  she  had  to  espouse  a  crowned 
head,  observed  upon  this  occasion 
that  "  those  cannon  had  killed  her 
husband." 

Most  of  our  historians  amuse 
their  readers  only  with  accounts 
of  the  battles  fought,  and  the  pro- 
digies of  valour  and  politics  dis- 
played on  these  occasions ;  but 
whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
shameful  expedients  which  were 
put  in  practice,  the  wretchedness 
which  was  brought  upon  the 
people,  and  the  meanness  to  which 
all  sides  were  reduced,  will  look 
upon  the  glory  of  the  heroes  of 
these  times  with  more  pity  than  ad- 
miration ;  as  we  may  judge  from 
what  we  find  related  by  Gourville, 


a  man  who  was  devoted  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  This  writer 
acknowledges  that  he  himself,  in 
order  to  procure  money  for  the 
prince  on  a  pressing  occasion,  was 
obliged  to  rob  a  receiver's  onice, 
and  that  he  went  one  day  and 
seized  a  director  of  the  posts  in 
his  own  house,  and  obliged  him 
to  purchase  his  liberty  with  a  sum 
of  money ;  he  relates  all  these 
outrages  as  common  occurrences  at 
that  time. 

After  the  bloody  and  indeci- 
sive battle  of  St.  Anthony,  the 
king  could  neither  enter  Paris, 
nor  could  the  Prince  of  Cond6 
think  of  remaining  there  much 
longer.  A  commotion  of  the 
populace,  and  the  death  of  several 
citizens,  of  which  he  was  thought 
to  be  the  author,  had  made  him 
hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Nevertheless  he  had  still  a  party  in 
the  parliament  This  body,  who 
had  then  little  to  apprehend  from 
the  resentment  of  a  wandering  court, 
driven,  as  it  were,  from  their  capi- 
tal, being  pressed  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  prince's  cabals, 
issued  a  decree  declaring  the  former 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
though  the  king  was  then  of  age. 
This  was  the  same  title  which  had 
been  conferred  .on  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne  in  the  time  of  the  league. 
The  Prince  of  Cond6  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  forces.  The 
court,  incensed  at  these  proceed- 
ings, ordered  the  parliament  to 
remove  itself  to  Pontoise,  which 
some  few  of  the  counsellors  did, 
so  that  there  were  now  two  parlia- 
ments, who  disputed  each  other's 
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ritj,  enacted  contradictory 
es,  and  would  by  this  means 

fallen  into  universal  con- 
;,  bad  they  not  always  agreed 
manding  the  cardinal's  expul- 
so  much  was  hatred  to  this 
ter  looked  upon  then  as  the 
tial  duty  of  a  Frenchman. 

that  time  all  parties  were 
weak,  and  the  court  was  as 

so  as  the  rest.  They  all 
id.  men  and  money.  Factions 
daily  increasing ;  the  battles 
1  had  been  fought  on  both 


]  sides  had  produced  only  losses  and 
vexations.  The  court  found  itself 
obliged  once  more  to  give  up 
Mazarin,  whom  every  one  accused 
of  being  the  cause  of  these  troubles, 
while  he  was  in  fact  only  the  pre- 
tence. Accordingly  he  quitted 
the  kingdom  a  second  time ;  and, 
as  an  additional  disgrace,  the  king 
was  obliged  to  issue  a  public  de- 
claration, by  which  he  banished 
his  minister,  while  he  commended 
his  services  and  lamented  his 
exile. 


THE   BATTLE   OF  DUNBAB. 

(Dr.  Robert  Chambers'  History  of  the  Rebellions  in  Scotland) 

A.D.  1650. 


In  the  impossibility  of  fighting  | 
the  Scottish  army,  Cromwell  sent 
a  message  to  its  leaders,  proposing 
to  depart  from  their  country,  bag 
and  baggage,  and  leave  them  to 
govern  themselves  as  they  pleased, 
provided  they  would  engage  not  to 
press  him  in  his  retreat  But  that 
only  inspired  them  with  the  greater 
confidence  against  him.  They  im- 
mediately sent  out  a  party  towards 
Musselburgh,  with  the  view  of 
intercepting  his  provisions  and 
thereby  reducing  him  to  the  point 
of  capitulation.  It  was  only  by 
a  counter-movement  of  his  own, 
which  he  executed  during  a  very 
tempestuous  night,  that  he  was 
able  to  save  himself.  He  drew 
the  whole  of  his  army,  between 
night  and  morning,  down  to  Mus- 
selburgh, where  his  ships  were 
lying,  and  at  daybreak  astonished 
the  enemy  by  snowing  himself  in 
the  very  place  where  they  least 
expected  him.  He  now  saw  it 
was  time  to  take  some  desperate 
measure  for  his  own  relief.  It 
was  impossible  to  remain  at  Mus- 
selburgh, because    he   could   not 


there  fortify  himself,  so  as  to  hold 
out  against  the  enemy  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  only  other 
place  between  Musselburgh  and 
Berwick  where  it  was  possible  to 
communicate  with  his  ships  was 
Dunbar  ;  and  that  was,  moreover, 
the  only  seaport  on  the  same  range 
of  coast  which  admitted  of  fortifi- 
cation. He  therefore  determined 
to  withdraw  himself  to  this  little 
maritime  burgh,  and  there  endea- 
vour to  entrench  himself  till  he 
should  be  relieved  from  England. 
It  was  on  Saturday  the  31st  of 
August,  that  he  commenced  this 
memorable  retreat  That  night, 
before  the  main  part  of  his  troops 
had  reached  Haddington,  the  Scot- 
tish army,  which  had  immediately 
come  out  in  pursuit,  fell  upon  his 
rear  of  horse,  and  drove  it  up  to 
the  rear-guard  of  foot  But  a  cloud, 
which,  as  he  himself  remarks  in  a 
letter,  providentially  came  over 
the  moon  at  that  moment,  pre- 
vented any  further  mischief.  He 
quartered  in  Haddington  for  the 
night,  and  next  morning  drew  out 
on  a  field  to  the  south,  and  offered 
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0  the  enemy.  After  bra- 
them  for  a  f ew  hours,  with- 
ovoking  an  attack,  he  re- 

his  march,  and  in  the 
\  came  to  Dunbar,  where 
lediately  began  to  entrench 
The  Scots  followed,  but 
ctly  in  a  direct  line.  Draw- 
to  the  south,  they  swept 
he  slopes  of  the  Lammer- 
111s,  with  the  view  of  in- 
ng  his  retreat  to  Berwick. 
the  evening  they  encamped 
Doon  Hill,  an  eminence  of 

five  hundred  feet,  about 
es  to  the  south  of  his  posi- 
nd  they  also  took  care  to 

themselves  of  a  pass  of 
*    importance,   called    the 

by  which  lay  the  only 
im  Dunbar  to  Berwick, 
ive  the  reader  a  more  dis- 
ea  of  the  relative  positions 
wo  armies,  it  may  be  men- 
hat  the  town  of  Dunbar, 
Cromwell  was  quartered, 
be  eastern  extremity  of  a 

level  country,  extending 
le  south  shore  of  the  Firth 
h,  having  the  sea  on  one 
le  level  country  on  the 
he  Lammermuir  Hills  on 

and  on  the  fourth,  a  strip 
country,  along  which  pro- 
le  road  to  Berwick.  When 
Dttish  army  lay  on  Doon 
bich  is  the  last  of  the  Lam- 
ix  range  in  that  direction, 
id  Cromwell  fairly  between 
nd  the  sea,  and  it  was  im- 
•r  him  to  attempt  an  escape 
low  country  on  either  hand, 
t  the  risk  of  being  fallen 
and    destroyed    before    he 


reached  a  position  of  security,  or 
could  find  room  to  turn  himself. 
To  use  a  phrase  of  his  enemies, 
he  was  completely  weired,  or  pent, 
into  a  corner  ;  and  his  only  hope 
lay  in  his  being  able  to  fortify 
himself  in  his  position,  so  as  to 
stand  at  bay  till  relieved. 

The  only  question  which  then 
remained  for  consideration  in  the 
Scottish  army  was,  what  they 
should  do  with  the  enemy ; — 
whether  fall  upon  him  and  de- 
stroy him  by  the  sword,  or  per- 
mit him  to  languish  in  the  town, 
till  he  should  deliver  himself  up 
into  their  hands.  The  clergy,  who 
attended  the  camp  in  great  num- 
bers, with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  composed  an  influential  por- 
tion of  the  committee  by  which 
the  army  was  managed,  called  out 
in  the  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm, 
that  they  should  lose  no  time  to 
give  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  ac- 
cursed army  of  the  Sectaries  ;  and 
they  were  countenanced  in  their 
opinion  by  Warriston,  who  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  influential  lay- 
man in  the  council.  Leslie,  on 
the  other  hand,  along  with  his 
officers,  contended  that,  by  lying 
where  they  were,  all  was  sure  ; 
but  that  there  was  great  hazard  in 
attacking  a  band  of  gallant  men 
under  such  desperate  circum- 
stances. It  was  the  opinion  of 
this  general,  indeed,  that  rather 
than  press  too  severely  upon  the 
enemy,  and  provoke  him  to  a 
struggle  for  life  or  liberty,  it 
would  be  better  to  make  way  for 
him,  "  even  with  a  bridge  of 
gold,"  and  permit  his  free  depart' 
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ure  into  England.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  council  that  they 
should  offer  him  permission  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  on  the 
condition  of  leaving  only  his  ord- 
nance and  ammunition.  The  im- 
petuosity of  the  clergy,  however, 
was  destined  to  prevail,  and  be- 
fore the  evening  of  Monday,  the 
2d  of  September,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Scottish  army 
should  draw  down  from  the  hill 
where  it  was  placed,  and  lie  in 
readiness  to  attack  the  enemy 
early  next  morning. 

Cromwell  spent  this  day  in  a 
etate  of  mind  which  it  would  have 
been  difficult  even  for  himself  to 
describe.  At  no  point  or  period 
of  his  career  had  he  ever  been  so 
near  losing  the  whole  advantages 
which  his  ambition  had  gained 
for  him  over  his  fellow  men.  His 
prospects,  in  whatever  direction  he 
turned  himself,  were  of  the  gloom- 
iest order.  Should  he  remain  at 
Dunbar,  even  supposing  that  he 
could  hold  out  the  town  against 
the  Scots,  his  enemies  in  England 
would  be  sure  to  give  him  up 
for  lost,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
his  helpless  circumstances,  would 
again  set  up  either  the  Cava- 
lier or  the  Presbyterian  interest ; 
so  that,  should  he  eventually 
break  through  his  present  hedge 
-of  foes,  and  return  to  England,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  find  the 
whole  power  of  the  country  serried 
against  him.  Should  he  break 
through  the  Scots,  even  with  his 
present  force,  he  was  sure  to  be 
called  to  a  dreadful  reckoning  by 
his  enemies  for  the  evil  issue  of 


his  expedition.  In  case  of  the 
Scots  overpowering  and  taking 
him  captive,  he  was,  of  course,  a 
lost  man  for  ever.  The  Presby- 
terian interest,  in  that  case,  would 
once  more  assume  an  ascendency, 
and  Charles  the  Second  would  be 
restored,  with  a  limited  preroga- 
tive, to  the  splendid  seat  which  he 
had  aimed  at  filling. 
•  Such,  nevertheless,  was  the 
ardent  genius  of  Cromwell,  that 
it  does  not  appear  he  ever  alto- 
gether despaired  during  this  dread- 
ful day.  He  had  shipped  off  all  his 
sick  men  at  Dunbar,  and  reduced 
his  army  to  about  twelve  thou- 
sand.  He  was  holding  himself  in 
readiness  to  put  the  remainder  of 
his  foot  on  board  his  transports, 
and  to  seize  some  opportunity  of 
dashing,  with  his  invincible  bands 
of  horse,  through  the  lines  of  the 
enemy.  Some  lucky  moment,  he 
flattered  himself,  some  especial  act 
of  Providence,  would  still  occur, 
to  enable  him  to  escape  the  snare 
that  was  set  for  him.  "  We  were 
sensible,1'  he  afterwards  declared, 
"of  our  disadvantages,  and  ex- 
perienced some  weakness  of  flesh. 
Because  of  their  numbers,  because 
of  their  advantages,  because  of 
their  confidence,  because  of  our 
weakness,  because  of  our  strait,  we 
knew  we  were  in  the  mount ;  yet, 
having  support  from  the  Lord  him- 
self for  our  poor  weak  faith}  we 
trusted  that,  in  the  mount,  the 
Lord  would  be  seen  to  find  out  a 
way  of  deliverance  and  salvation 
for  us.  We  still  had  our  consola- 
tions and  our  hopes." 

After  spending  an  anxious  fore- 
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noon  in  shipping  off  his  sick,  and 
in  revolving  all  the  possibilities  of 
his  situation,  he  called  his  princi- 
pal officers  together,  and  issued 
instructions  to  the  army  that  the 
whole  should  "  seek  the  Lord ; n 
meaning  that,  by  a  direct  and 
simultaneous  appeal  to  the  Al- 
mighty, they  should  endeavour  to 
discover  his  intentions  regarding 
their  fate.  When  their  religious 
exercises  had  been  concluded,  he 
rose  up,  assumed  his  wonted  sere- 
nity  of  manner  and  countenance, 
and,  informing  those  about  him 
that  he  had  felt  a  peculiar  satis- 
faction and  enlargement  of  heart 
during  his  prayer,  bade  "  them  all 
take  heart,  for  God  had  certainly 
heard  them,  and  would  appear  for 
them."  It  was  at  the  Earl  of  Rox- 
burghe's  house  of  Broxmouth, 
about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Dun- 
bar, that  he  made  this  declaration. 
Immediately  afterwards,  taking  a 
walk  in  the  gardens  round  the 
house,  in  order  to  obtain  a  last 
survey  of  the  enemy  for  the  even- 
ing, he  distinctly  perceived  them, 
through  his  perspective  glass,  be- 
gin their  fatal  movement  down 
the  face  of  the  hill,  with  the  view, 
as  he  rightly  anticipated,  of  giving 
him  battle  in  the  morning.  Al- 
most beside  himself  with  joy,  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  accents  of  a  sor- 
cerer who  for  the  first  time  sees 
his  incantations  attended  with 
effect :  "  The  Lord  hath  delivered 
them  into  our  hands !  they  are 
coming  down  to  us." 

It  was  even  as  Cromwell  sup- 
posed. Overcome  by  the  foolish 
enthusiasm  of  the  clergy,  Leslie 
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was  now  drawing  down  his  troops 
from  their  masterly  position  on 
Doon  Hill,  towards  a  sloping  piece 
of  ground  to  the  south-east  of  the 
English  camp.  They  were  busied 
all  night  in  making  the  descent ; 
and  it  was  found,  at  the  first  blush 
of  dawn  on  Tuesday  morning, 
that,  while  their  lines  extended 
upwards  of  a  mile  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  enemy,  they  had  clus- 
tered in  great  numbers  at  their 
right  wing,  apparently  in  the  ap- 
prehension that  Cromwell  might 
assail  that  point  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  a  way  to  England.  The 
Scottish  leaders  had  not  taken  it 
into  account  that  their  men,  by 
reason  of  their  constant  motion 
during  the  night,  were  prevented 
from  enjoying  that  repose  which 
is  so  necessary  for  soldiers  before 
action ;  nor  had  they  taken  care, 
in  their  confidence  of  superior 
strength,  to  preserve  their  matches 
from  the  rain  which  fell  upon  them 
as  they  were  descending  the  hill. 
Cromwell's  men  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  inspirited  by  the  accept- 
ance which  they  were  persuaded 
their  prayers  had  met  with  ;  they 
were  refreshed  by  a  night  of  secure 
and  comfortable  sleep  in  their 
quarters ;  and  they  had,  at  the 
particular  request  of  Cromwell, 
taken  the  utmost  care  of  their 
matches ;  which  last  was  a  circum- 
stance of  primary  importance  in 
the  military 'tactics  of  that  age. 

The  numbers  of  the  Scots  in 
the  action  about  to  ensue  were 
nearly  twenty-seven  thousand. 
The  English  did  not  amount  to 
twelve   thousand.      The   word  of 
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the  day  in  the  Scottish  army  was 
their  favourite  one,  "The  Cove- 
nant." The  parole  of  the  English 
army  was  "  The  Lord  of  Hosts." 
The  signal  of  distinction  for  the 
English  soldiers  was  "  that  they 
were  to  have  no  white  about 
them." 

During  the  night  Cromwell  had 
resolved  to  attack  the  right  wing 
of  the  Scots,  which  intervened  be- 
tween him  and  his  own  country  ; 
and  both  the  point  of  attack  and 
the  arrangements  which  he  made 
for  it,  show  that  he  only  aimed  at 
an  escape  from  Scotland.  He 
appointed  six  regiments  of  horse, 
and  three  regiments  and  a  half  of 
foot,  to  go  to  the  front,  under  the 
charge  of  Lambert,  Monk,  and 
other  experienced  officers  ;  while 
the  brigades  of  Pride  and  Overton, 
and  the  remaining  two  regiments 
of  horse,  should  bring  up  the  can- 
non and  the  rear. 

The  attack  took  place  between 
five  and  six  in  the  morning,  ere 
the  sun  had  yet  risen  to  dispel  the 
thick,  cold  mists,  which  usually 
encumber  the  low  grounds  in  Scot- 
land during  the  nights  of  Septem- 
ber. The  light  as  yet  only  served 
to  give  to  the  English  troops  a  few 
imperfect  glimpses  of  the  dark  and 
long-extended  lines  of  the  enemy, 
as  they  stretched  away,  in  inde- 
finite masses,  through  the  mist, 
which  was  now  breaking  up  from 
the  low  ground  under  the  advanc- 
ing influence  of  morn. 

The  Scots  were  still  moving 
down  the  hill ;  and  they  had  not 
been  put  into  proper  order  when 
the  attack  was  made.     The  action 


commenced  at  the  very  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Scottish  lines, 
where  Leslie,  as  already  men- 
tioned, had  placed  most  of  his 
horse,  in  the  apprehension  that 
that  would  be  the  point  to  which 
Cromwell  would  direct  his  chief 
strength. 

For  half-an-hour  the  battle  was 
merely  an  obscure  struggle  be- 
tween the  horse  at  the  Scottish 
right  flank,  and  Cromwell's  six 
dragoon  regiments,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  a  pass.  At  length,  how- 
ever, as  Cromwell's  other  troops 
came  up,  and  gradually  began  to 
engage  the  Scottish  regiments  op- 
posed to  them,  the  fight  became 
more  general  and  extended.  The 
Scottish  horsemen,  who  bore  the 
long  lances  peculiar  to  their  coun- 
try, and  afterwards  took  to  their 
swords,  fought  with  great  resolu- 
tion ;  and  there  were  on  that  side 
two  regiments  of  foot  which  stood 
their  ground  against  the  enemy's 
horse  till  they  were  almost  all  cut 
to  pieces  in  their  ranks.  But,  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not 
permit  other  regiments  to  come  up 
to  their  relief,  and  as  the  enemy, 
though  less  numerous  on  the  whole, 
had  more  men  actually  engaged,  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  fight  was 
not  equal  Cromwell,  though  more 
than  once  beat  back,  returned  and 
returned  to  the  charge,  with  that 
persevering  solicitation  of  fortune, 
which  is  observed  to  be  so  inva- 
riably successful  in  the  end,  His 
men,  conscious  that  everything  de- 
pended on  their  own  exertions, 
seconded  his  wishes,  as  if  they  had 
been  part  of  himself.     At  length, 
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when  the  crisis  of  the  contention 
seemed  just  on  the  point  of  arriv- 
ing, this  wonderful  man  turned  it 
in  his  own  favour  by  one  of  those 
strokes  of  genius  which  distin- 
guished him  so  peculiarly  as  a 
general,  and  as  a  leader  of  his 
fellow-men.  The  sun  happening 
at  the  lucky  moment  to  rise  full 
and  broad  out  of  the  sea  behind 
him,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  poet's 
feeling  as  he  observed  its  rays  for 
the  first  time  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy,  "  Now,  now  let  God 
arise,  and  his  enemies  shall  be 
scattered  ! "  An  exclamation  so 
appropriate  to  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion,  and  which  expressed 
so  strong  a  conviction  on  his  own 
part  of  the  presence  and  favour  of 
the  God  of  battles,  had  an  instant- 
aneous effect  upon  his  men.  Fully 
inspired  with  the  idea  that  the 
Deity  had,  both  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  at  this  moment, 
spoken  his  favour  through  their 
general,  they  fell  upon  the  enemy 
with  an  impetuosity  which  nothing 
could  withstand.  The  Scottish 
regiments,  from  that  moment,  to 
use  another  emphatic  phrase  of 
Cromwell,  became  as  stubble  to 
their  swords. 

A  flight  then  ensued,  ten  times 
more  disastrous  to  the  Scots  than 
the  battle  could  possibly  have 
been,  though  they  had  continued 
to  fight  till  sunset  The  horse 
regiments,  as  they  turned  to  fly 
from  the  face  of  the  enemy,  broke 
and  routed  the  foot  regiments 
which  stood  behind  them.  Once 
effectually  disordered,  it  was  im- 
possible to  turn  these  men,  how- 


ever fresh,  to  the  least  account 
It  was  in  vain  that  their  minis- 
ters stood  amongst  them,  assuring 
them  of  victory,  and  imploring 
them  to  continue  fighting.  Struck 
with  despair  at  the  moment  they 
saw  the  horse  gave  way,  they 
immediately  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  fled  from  the  field. 
The  sun,  at  his  rising,  had  shone 
full  in  the  faces  of  seven-and- 
twenty  thousand  confident  men, 
who,  in  their  unity  of  purpose 
and  splendour  of  array,  formed  an 
object,  so  to  speak,  of  the  most 
terrible  respectability.  Three  min- 
utes afterwards,  his  long  level 
rays  fell  upon  the  backs  of  a  con- 
fused and  dismayed  rabble,  which 
had  in  a  moment  renounced  its 
late  noble  character  and  power, 
and  become  a  thing  the  most  help- 
less and  contemptible  that  could 
be  conceived.  It  almost  appeared 
to  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  that 
the  sun,  or  the  divinity  which  he 
might  be  supposed  to  represent, 
had  obeyed  the  daring  appeal  of 
Cromwell,  and  occasioned  the  sud- 
den and  miraculous  change  which 
they  now  saw  before  them. 

In  the  flight  which  ensued,  the 
English  dragoons,  to  use  the  cruel 
language  of  Cromwell's  own  dis- 
patches, had  the  execution  and  kill- 
ing of  the  Scottish  foot  for  nearly 
fourteen  miles.  Whatever  feelings 
of  rancour  the  English  had  pre- 
viously entertained  for  the  Scots, 
whether  on  the  abstract  score  of 
their  religious  differences,  or  on 
the  more  immediate  and  exciting 
account  of  the  taunts  with  which 
the  Scots  had  treated  them  in  their 
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late  day  of  distress,  were  now 
amply  revenged  upon  the  un- 
happy soldiers  of  the  Covenant  j 
three  thousand  of  whom,  at  a 
moderate  calculation,  were  soon 
stretched  lifeless  upon  the  harvest- 
fields  in  the  direction  of  Edin- 
burgh, while  at  least  ten  thousand 
wounded  and  dejected  wretches  re- 
mained prisoners  on  the  field  of 
battle.  An  extraordinary  degree 
of  virulence  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
characterised  this  terrible  chase. 
In  the  words  of  Clarendon,  "  no 
quarter  was  given  till  the  pursuers 
were  weary  of  killing."  Peculiar 
severity  was  exercised  upon  the 
clergymen  who  composed  so  pro- 
minent a  body  in  the  Scottish 
army.  Many  of  them  were  cut 
down  while  in  the  very  act  of 
bawling  out  assurances  of  victory 
to  their  soldiers  ;  others  were  de- 
signedly slashed  by  the  Sectarian 
dragoons  in  the  face,  with  the  view 
of  disfiguring  them. 

The  people  resident  on  the  tract 
of  country  over  which  the  chase 
extended  have  many  traditionary 
anecdotes,  to  show  the  persevering 
rancour  with  which  the  English 
dragoons  pursued  their  bloody 
work.  One  of  them  is  of  so  strik- 
ing and  affecting  a  nature,  as  to 
be  perhaps  worthy  of  relation. 
The  Laird  of  Lawhouses,  a  small 
estate  about  seven  miles  west- 
ward from  Dunbar,  was  at  the 
battle,  perhaps  as  much  from  af- 
fection to  the  royal  cause  as  to 
that  of  the  Covenant.  He  fled 
across  the  Tyne,  towards  his  own 
house,  and  he  had  just  reached 
that  place,  which  he    calculated 


would  be  one  of  refuge,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  entering  its  open 
doorway,  when  a  dragoon  who  had 
followed  hard  behind  him,  alighted 
from  his  horse,  and,  steadying  his 
carabine  along  the  trunk  of  a  large 
tree,  which  is  still  pointed  out,  shot 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  dead 
upon  his  own  threshold. 

Many  other  men  of  distinction 
fell  on  this  dreadful  day  ;  in  par- 
ticular, Winram,  Laird  of  Iibber- 
tou,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Es- 
tates, and  a  gentleman  who  had 
figured  more  or  less  prominently 
in  all  the  transactions  of  the  last 
twelve  years ;  Sir  Robert  Scott, 
Sir  William  Douglas  of  Eirkness, 
and  Sir  John  Haldane  of  Glen- 
eagles.  Two  generations  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Home  of  Wed- 
derburn  were  killed  together ; 
that  is  to  say,  both  the  Laird  and 
the  Young  Laird  (his  son),  one  of 
whom  was  a  colonel  and  the  other 
a  lieutenant-coloneL  There  were 
in  all  eight  colonels  killed,  being 
the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  colonels  present. 

Among  the  ten  thousand  priso- 
ners taken  by  Cromwell  were 
twelve  lieutenant-colonels,  six  ma- 
jors, thirty-seven  captains,  seventy- 
five  lieutenants,  seventeen  cornets, 
two  quartermasters,  a  hundred  and 
ten  ensigns,  and  fifteen  sergeants. 
He  also  took  two  hundred  stands 
of  colours,  and  thirty-two  pieces 
of  ordnance,  together  with  all  their 
arms,  ammunition,  tents,  and  bag- 
gage. In  opposition  to  the  enor- 
mous loss  of  the  Scottish  army, 
Cromwell  had  only  about  thirty 
men  killed. 
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The  first  of  Cromwell's  actions 
after  the  battle  was  to  call  his 
men  together  on  the  field,  and  re- 
turn public  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  so  glorious  an  instance 
of  his  favour.  His  next  care  was 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  disposal  of  the 
prisoners.  Not  only  did  he  set 
all  his  surgeons  to  work  upon  the 
former,  but  he  permitted  their  re- 
lations to  come  to  the  field  with 
carts  and  transport  them  away  to 
their  own  homes.  Being  encum- 
bered with  the  number  of  his  pri- 
soners, he  sent  a  thousand  of  such 
as  were  wounded,  in  a  compliment, 
to  the  Countess  of  Winton,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  she  might  think 
proper ;  and  he  released  four 
thousand  more,  chiefly  old  men 
and  boys,  upon  their  parole.  The 
rest  he  sent  under  a  guard  into 
England  ;  whither  they  went,  says 
Whitelocke,  "cursing   their  king 


and  clergy  for  ensnaring  them  in 
misery."  A  great  portion  of  these 
unhappy  persons  afterwards  fell 
victims  to  a  disease  which  attacked 
them  at  Durham,  in  consequence 
of  eating  too  freely  of  raw  cab- 
bage. The  rest  were  sold  by  the 
English  Parliament  as  slaves,  and 
sent  to  Barbadoes. 

Cromwell  spent  the  next  day  at 
Dunbar  in  writing  letters  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  his 
own  relations,  regarding  his  vic- 
tory. The  Parliament  was  so 
much  overjoyed  at  the  intelli- 
gence as  to  return  him  a  public 
vote  of  thanks,  and  to  order  that 
all  the  colours  he  had  taken  might 
be  hung  up  beside  those  taken  two 
years  before  at  Preston,  in  West- 
minster HalL  They  also  ordered 
medals,  with  suitable  devices,  to 
be  distributed  among  the  common 
soldiers,  in  token  of  their  appro- 
bation and  gratitude. 


CHAELES  H.'S  ESCAPE  AFTER 

WORCESTER. 

(Personal  History  of  Charles  II.) 
A.D.  1651. 


After  that  the  battle  was  so  ab- 
solutely lost,  as  to  be  beyond  hope 
of  recovery,  I  began  to  think  of 
the  best  way  of  saving  myself; 
and  the  first  thought  that  came 
into  my  head  was,  that,  if  I  could 
possibly,  I  would  get  to  London, 
as  soon,  if  not  sooner,  than  the 
news  of  our  defeat  could  get 
thither  ;  and  it  being  near  dark,  I 
talked  'with  some,  especially  with 
my  Lord  Rochester,  who  was  then 
Wilmot,  about  their  opinions, 
which  would  be  the  best  way  for* 
me  to  escape,  it^being  impossible, 
as  I  thought,  to  get  back  into 
Scotland.  I  found  them  mightily 
distracted,  and  their  opinions  dif- 
ferent, of  the  possibility  of  getting 
to  Scotland,  but  not  one  agreeing 
with  mine,  for  going  to  London, 
saving  my  Lord  Wilmot ;  and  the 
truth  is,  I  did  not  impart  my  de- 
sign of  going  to  London  to  any 
but  my  Lord  Wilmot  But  we 
had  such  a  number  of  beaten  men 
with  us,  of  the  horse,  that  I  strove, 
as  soon  as  ever  it  was  dark,  to  get 
from  them ;  and  though  I  could 
not  get  them  to    stand   by  me 


against  the  enemy,  I  could  not 
get  rid  of  them,  now  I  had  a 
mind  to  it. 

So  we — that  is,  my  Lord  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  Lauderdale,Derby, 
Wilmot,  Tom  Blague,  Duke  Dar- 
cey,  and  several  others  of  my  ser- 
vants— went  along  northwards  to- 
wards Scotland ;  and  at  last  we 
got  about  sixty  that  were  gentle- 
men and  officers,  and  slipped  away 
out  of  the  high  road  that  goes  to 
Lancastershire,  and  kept  on  the 
right  hand,  letting  all  the  beaten 
men  go  along  the  great*  road,  and 
ourselves  not  knowing  very  well 
which  way  to  go,  for  it  was  then 
too  late  for  us  to  get  to  London, 
on  horseback,  riding  directly  for  it, 
nor  could  we  do  it,  because  there 
was  yet  many  people  of  quality 
with  us  that  I  could  not  get  rid 
of. 

So  we  rode  through  a  town 
short  of  Wolverhampton,  betwixt 
that  and  Worcester,  and  went 
through,  there  lying  a  troop  of  the 
enemies  there  that  night  We 
rode  very  quietly  through  the 
town,    they    having    nobody    to 
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watch,  nor  they  suspecting  us  no 
more  than  we  did  them,  which  I 
learned  afterwards  from  a  country 
fellow. 

We  went  that  night  about 
twenty  miles,  to  a  place  called 
White  Ladys,  hard  by  Tong 
Castle,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gif- 
fard,  where  we  stopped,  and  got 
some  little  refreshment  of  bread 
and  cheese,  such  as  we  could  get, 
it  being  just  beginning  to  be  day. 
This  White  Ladys  was  a  private 
house  that  Mr.  Giffard,  who  was  a 
Staffordshire  man,  had  told  me  be- 
longed to  honest  people  that  lived 
thereabouts. 

And  just  as  we  came  thither, 
there  came  in  a  country  fellow, 
that  told  us  there  were  three 
thousand  of  our  horse  just  hard  by 
Tong  Castle,  upon  the  heath,  all 
in  disorder,  under  David  Leslie, 
and  some  other  of  the  general 
officers ;  upon  which  there  were 
some  of  the  people  of  quality  that 
were  with  me,  who  were  very 
earnest  that  I  should  go  to  him 
and  endeavour  to  go  into  Scotland ; 
which  I  thought  was  absolutely 
impossible,  knowing  very  well 
that  the  country  would  all  rise 
upon  us,  and  that  men  who  had 
deserted  me  when  they  were  in 
good  order  would  never  stand  to 
me  when  they  have  been  beaten. 

This  made  me  take  the  resolu- 
tion of  putting  myself  into  a  dis- 
guise, and  endeavouring  to  get  a- 
foot  to  London,  in  a  country 
fellow's  habit,  with  a  pair  of  ordi- 
nary grey  cloth  breeches,  a  leathern 
doublet,  and  a  green  jerkin,  which 
I   took   in  the  house  of  White 


Ladys.  I  also  cut  my  hair  very 
short,  and  hid  my  clothes,  that 
nobody  might  see  that  anybody 
had  been  stripping  themselves. 
I  acquainting  none  with  my  reso 
lution  of  going  to  London  but  m$ 
Lord  Wilmot,  they  all  desiring  me 
not  to  acquaint  them  with  what  I 
intended  to  do,  because  they  knew 
not  what  they  might  be  forced  to 
confess ;  on  which  consideration, 
they,  with  one  voice,  begged  of  me 
not  to  tell  them  what  I  intended 
to  da 

So  all  the  persons  of  quality, 
and  officers  who  were  with  me 
(except  my  Lord  Wilmot,  with 
whom  a  place  was  agreed  upon  for 
our  meeting  at  London,  if  we 
escaped,  and  who  endeavoured  to 
go  on  horseback,  in  regard,  as  I 
think,  of  his  being  too  big  to  go 
on  foot),  were  resolved  to  go  and 
join  with  the  three  thousand  dis- 
ordered horse,  thinking  to  get 
away  with  them  to  Scotland.  But, 
as  I  did  before  believe,  they  were 
not  marched  six  miles,  after  they 
had  got  to  them,  but  they  were  all 
routed  by  a  single  troop  of  horse ; 
which  shows  that  my  opinion  was 
not  wrong  in  not  sticking  to  men 
who  had  run  away. 

As  soon  as  I  was  disguised  I 
took  with  me  a  country  fellow, 
whose  name  was  Eichard  Pender- 
ell,  whom  Mr.  Giffard  had  under- 
taken to  answer  for,  to  be  an 
honest  man.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  I  chose  to  trust 
them,  because  I  knew  they  had 
hiding-holes  for  priests,  that  I 
thought  I  might  make  use  of  in 
case  of  need. 
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I  was  no  sooner  gone  (being  the 
next  morning  after  the  battle,  and 
then  broad  day)  out  of  the  house 
with  this  country  fellow,  but,  be- 
ing in  a  great  wood,  I  set  myself 
at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  near  the 
highway  that  was  there,  the  better 
to  see  who  came  after  us,  and 
whether  they  made  any  search 
after  the  runaways,  and  I  immedi- 
ately saw  a  troop  of  horse  coming 
by,  which  I  conceived  to  be  the 
same  troop  that  beat  our  tljree 
thousand  horse ;  but  it  did  not 
look  like  a  troop  of  the  army's, 
but  of  the  militia,  for  the  fellow 
before  it  did  not  look  at  all  like  a 
soldier. 

In  this  wood  I  stayed  all  day, 
without  meat  or  drink :  and  by 
great  good  fortune  it  rained  all  the 
time,  which  hindered  them,  as  I 
believe,  from  coming  into  the 
wood  to  search  for  men  that  might 
be  fled  thither.  And  one  thing  is 
remarkable  enough,  that  those 
with  whom  I  have  since  spoken,  of 
them  that  joined  with  the  horse 
upon  the  heath,  did  say,  that  it 
rained  little  or  nothing  with  them 
all  the  day,  but  only  in  the  wood 
where  I  was,  this  contributing  to 
my  safety. 

As  I  was  in  the  wood,  I  talked 
with  the  fellow  about  getting  to- 
wards London  ;  and  asking  him 
many  questions  about  what  gentle- 
men he  knew,  I  did  not  find  that 
he  knew  any  man  of  quality  in  the 
way  towards  London.  And  the 
truth  is,  my  mind  changed  as  I 
lay  in  the  wood,  and  I  resolved  of 
another  way  of  making  my  escape; 
which  was,  to  get  over  the  Severn 


into  Wales,  and  so  to  get  either  to 
Swansea  or  some  other  of  the  sea- 
towns  that  I  knew  had  commerce 
with  France,  to  the  end  I  might 
get  over  that  way,  as  being  a  way 
that  I  thought  none  would  suspect 
my  taking ;  besides  that,  I  remem- 
bered several  honest  gentlemen 
that  were  of  my  acquaintance  in 
Wales. 

So  that  night,  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark,  Richard  Penderell  and  I  took 
our  journey  on  foot  towards  the  Se- 
vern, intending  to  pass  over  a  ferry, 
half-way  between  Bridgenorth 
and  Shrewsbury.  But  as  we  were 
going  in  the  night,  we  came  by  a 
mill  where  I  heard  some  people 
talking  (Memorandum,  that  I  had 
got  some  bread  and  cheese  the 
night  before  at  one  of  the  Pender- 
ell's  houses,  I  not  going  in),  and  as 
we  conceived,  it  was  about  twelve 
or  one  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
country  fellow  desired  me  not  to 
answer  if  anybody  should  ask  me 
any  questions,  because  I  had  not 
the  accent  of  the  country. 

Just  as  we  came  to  the  mill,  we 
could  see  the  miller,  as  I  believed, 
sitting  at  the  mill  door,  he  being 
in  white  clothes,  it  being  a  very 
dark  night  He  called  out, "  Who 
goes  there  ?"  Upon  which  Richard 
Penderell  answered,  "  Neighbours 
going  home,"  or  some  such  like 
words.  Whereupon  the  miller 
cried  out,  "  If  you  be  neighbours, 
stand,  or  I  will  knock  you  down." 
Upon  which,  we  believing  there 
was  company  in  the  house,  the 
fellow  bade  me  follow  him  close ; 
and  he  ran  to  a  gate  that  went  up 
a  dirty  lane,  up  a  hill,  and  open- 
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ing  the  gate,  the  miller  cried  out, 
u  Rogues,  rogues  ! "  And  there^ 
upon  some  men  came  out  of  the 
mill  after  us,  which  I  believed 
was  soldiers  :  so  we  fell  a-runuing, 
both  of  us,  up  the  lane,  as  long  as 
we  could  run,  it  being  very  deep, 
and  very  dirty,  till  at  last  I  bade 
him  leap  over  a  hedge,  and  lie 
still  to  hear  if  anybody  followed 
us  ;  which  we  did,  and  continued 
lying  down  upon  the  ground  about 
half-an-hour,  when,  hearing  no- 
body come,  we  continued  our  way 
on  to  the  village  upon  the  Severn ; 
where  the  fellow  told  me  there  was 
an  honest  gentleman,  one  Mr. 
Woolfe,  that  lived  in  that  town, 
where  I  might  be  with  great  safety ; 
for  that  he  had  hiding-holes  for 
priests.  But  I  would  not  go  in 
till  I  knew  a  little  of  his  mind, 
whether  he  would  receive  so  dan- 
gerous a  guest  as  me,  and  there- 
fore stayed  in  a  field,  under  a  hedge, 
by  a  great  tree,  commanding  him 
not  to  say  it  was  I ;  but  only  to 
ask  Mr.  Woolfe  whether  he  would 
receive  an  English  gentleman,  a 
person  of  quality,  to  hide  him  the 
next  day,  till  we  could  travel  again 
by  night,  for  I  durst  not  go  but  by 
night. 

Mr.  Woolfe,  when  the  country 
fellow  told  him  that  it  was  one 
that  had  escaped  from  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  said,  that  for  his 
part,  it  was  so  dangerous  a  thing 
to  harbour  anybody  that  was 
known,  that  he  would  not  venture 
hu  neck  for  any  man,  unless  it 
were  the  king  himself.  Upon 
which  Richard  Penderell  very  in- 
discreetly, and  without  any  leave, 


told  him  that  it  was  I.  Upon 
which  Mr.  Woolfe  replied,  that  he 
should  be  very  ready  to  venture  all 
he  had  in  the  world  to  secure  me. 
Upon  which  Richard  Penderell 
came  and  told  me  what  he  had 
done.  At  which  I  was  a  little 
troubled,  but  then  there  was  no 
remedy,  the  day  being  jus!  coming 
on,  and  I  must  either  venture  that, 
or  run  some  greater  danger. 

So  I  came  into  the  house  a  back 
way,  where  I  found  Mr.  Woolfe, 
an  old  gentleman,  who  told  me 
he  was  very  sorry  to  see  me  there  ; 
because  there  was  two  companies 
of  the  militia  foot,  at  that  time,  in 
arms  in  the  town,  and  kept  a 
guard  at  the  ferry,  to  examine 
everybody  that  came  that  way,  in 
expectation  of  catching  some  that 
might  be  making  their  escape  that 
way ;  and  that  he  durst  not  put 
me  into  any  of  the  hiding-holes  of 
his  house,  because  they  had  been 
discovered,  and,  consequently,  if 
any  search  should  be  made,  they 
would  certainly  repair  to  these 
holes  ;  and  that  therefore  I  had  no 
other  way  of  security  but  to  go  in- 
to his  barn,  and  there  lie  behind 
his  corn  and  hay.  So  after  he  had 
given  us  some  cold  meat  that  was 
ready,  we,  without  making  any 
bustle  in  the  house,  went  and  lay 
in  the  barn  all  the  next  day  ;  when 
towards  evening,  his  son,  who  had 
been  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury,  an 
honest  man,  was  released,  and  came 
home  to  his  father's  house.  And 
as  soon  as  ever  it  began  to  be  a 
little  darkish,  Mr.  Woolfe  and  his 
son  brought  us  meat  into  the 
barn ;    and   there  we   discoursed 
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with  them,  whether  we  might 
safely  get  over  the  Severn  into 
Wales  ;  which  they  advised  me  hy 
no  means  to  adventure  upon,  be- 
cause of  the  strict  guards  that 
were  kept  all  along  the  Severn, 
where  any  passage  could  be  found, 
for  preventing  anybody's  escaping 
that  way  into  Wales. 

Upon  this  I  took  resolution  of 
going  that  night  the  very  same  way 
back  again  to  PenderelTs  house, 
where  I  knew  I  should  hear  some 
news,  what  was  become  of  my 
Lord  Wilmot,  and  resolved  again 
upon  going  for  London. 

So  we  set  out  as  soon  as  it  was 
dark.  But,  as  we  came  by  the 
mill  again,  we  had  no  mind  to  be 
questioned  a  second  time  there  ; 
and  therefore,  asking  Richard 
Penderell  whether  he  could  swim 
or  no,  and  how  deep  the  river  was, 
he  told  me  it  was  a  scurvy  river, 
not  easy  to  be  passed  in  all  places, 
and  that  he  could  not  swim.  So 
I  told  him,  that  the  river  being 
but  a  little  one,  I  would  undertake 
to  help  him  over.  Upon  which 
we  went  over  some  closes  to  the 
river-side,  and  I  entering  the  river 
first,  to  see  whether  I  could  myself 
go  over,  who  knew  how  to  swim, 
found  it  was  but  a  little  above  my 
middle ;  and  thereupon  taking 
Eichard  Penderell  by  the  hand  I 
helped  him  over. 

Which  being  done,  we  went  on  our 
way  to  one  of  PenderelTs  brothers 
(his  house  being  not  far  from  White 
Ladys),  who  had  been  guide  to 
my  Lord  Wilmot,  and  we  believed, 
might,  by  that  time,  be  come 
ick  again ;  for  my  Lord  Wilmot 


intended  to  go  to  London  upon  his 
own  horse.  When  I  came  to  this 
house,  I  inquired  where  my  Lord 
Wilmot  was  ;  it  being  now  towards 
morning,  and  having  travelled 
these  two  nights  on  foot,  Pender- 
elTs brother  told  me  that  he  had 
conducted  him  to  a  very  honest 
gentleman's  house,  one  Mr.  Pitch- 
croft,  not  far  from  Wolverhamp- 
ton, a  Roman  Catholic.  I  asked 
him  what  news  ?  He  told  me 
that  there  was  one  Major  Careless 
in  the  house  that  was  that  country- 
man ;  whom  I  knowing,  he  having 
been  a  major  in  our  army,  and 
made  his  escape  thither,  a  Roman 
Catholic  also,  I  sent  for  him  into 
the  room  where  I  was,  and  consult- 
ing with  him  what  we  should  do 
the  next  day,  he  told  me  that  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  for  me 
either  to  stay  in  that  house,  or  to 
go  into  the  wood,  there  being  a 
great  wood  hard  by  Boscobel ; 
that  he  knew  but  one  way  how  to 
pass  the  next  day,  and  that  was,  to 
get  up  into  a  great  oak,  in  a  pretty 
plain  place,  where  we  might  see 
round  about  us ;  for  the  enemy 
would  certainly  search  at  the  wood 
for  people  that  had  made  their 
escape.  Of  which  proposition  of 
his  I  approving,  we  (that  is  to  say, 
Careless  and  I)  went,  and  carried 
up  with  us  some  victuals  for  the 
whole  day — viz.,  bread,  cheese, 
small  beer,  and  nothing  else,  and 
got  up  into  a  great  oak,  that  had 
been  lopped  some  three  or  four 
years  before,  and  being  grown  out 
again,  very  bushy  and  thick, 
could  not  be  seen  through,  and 
here  we  stayed  all  the  day.    I  hav- 
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ing,  in  the  meantime,  sent  Pender- 
elTs  brother  to  Mr.  Pitchcroft's,  to 
know  whether  my  Lord  Wilmot 
was  there  or  no ;  and  had  word 
brought  me  by  him,  at  night,  that 
my  lord  was  there  ;  that  there  was 
a  very  secure  hiding-hole  in  Mr. 
Pitchcroftfs  house,  and  that  he 
desired  me  to  come  thither  to  him. 

Memorandum — That  while  we 
were  in  this  tree  we  see  soldiers 
going  up  and  down,  in  the  thicket 
of  the  wood,  searching  for  persons 
escaped,  we  seeing  them,  now  and 
then,  peeping  out  of  the  wood. 

That  night  Richard  Penderell 
and  I  went  to  Mr.  Pitchcroft's, 
about  six  or  seven  miles  off,  where 
I  found  the  gentleman  of  the 
house,  and  an  old  grandmother  of 
his,  and  Father  Hurlston,  who  had 
then  the  care,  as  governor,  of 
bringing  up  two  young  gentlemen, 
who  I  think  were  Sir  John  Preston 
and  his  brother,  they  being  boys. 

Here  I  spoke  with  my  Lord 
Wilmot,  and  sent  him  away  to 
Colonel  Lane's,  about  five  or  six 
miles  off,  to  see  what  means  could 
be  found  for  my  escaping  towards 
London  ;  who  told  my  lord,  after 
some  consultation  thereon,  that  he 
had  a  sister  that  had  a  very  fair 
pretence  of  going  hard  by  Bristol, 
to  a  cousin  of  hers,  that  was  mar- 
ried to  one  Mr.  Norton,  who  lived 
two  or  three  miles  towards  Bristol, 
on  Somersetshire  side,  and  she 
might  carry  me  thither  as  her 
man ;  and  from  Bristol  I  might 
find  shipping  to  get  out  of  Eng- 
land. 

So  the  next  night  I  went  away 
to  Colonel  Lane's,  where  I  changed 


my  clothes  into  a  little  better 
habit,  like  a  serving-man,  being  a 
kind  of  grey  cloth  suit ;  and  the 
next  day  Mrs.  Lane  and  I  took  our 
journey  towards  Bristol,  resolving 
to  lie  at  a  place  called  Long  Mar- 
ston,  in  the  vale  of  Esham. 

But  we  had  not  gone  two  hours 
on  our  way  but  the  mare  I  rode 
on  cast  a  shoe  ;  so  we  were  forced 
to  ride  to  get  another  shoe  at  a 
scattering  village,  whose  name  be- 
gins with  something  like   Long 

.     And  as  I  was  holding  my 

horse's  foot,  I  asked  the  smith, 
what  news  ?  He  told  me  that 
there  was  no  news  that  he  knew 
of,  since  the  good  news  of  the 
beating  of  the  rogues  the  Scots. 
I  asked  him  whether  there  was 
none  of  the  English  taken  that 
joined  with  the  Scots?  He  an- 
swered, that  he  did  not  hear  that 
that  rogue  Charles  Stewart  was 
taken  ;  but  some  of  the  others,  he 
said,  were  taken,  but  not  Charles 
Stewart  I  told  him,  that  if  that 
rogue  were  taken  he  deserved  to 
be  hanged,  more  than  all  the  rest, 
for  bringing  in  the  Scots.  Upon 
which  he  said,  that  I  spoke*  like 
an  honest  man,  and  so  we  parted. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  we 
had  in  company  with  us  Mrs. 
Lane's  sister,  who  was  married  to 

one  Mr.  ,  she  being  then 

going  to  my  Lord  Paget's,  hard  by 
Windsor,  so  as  we  were  to  part,  as 
accordingly  we  did,  at  Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

But  a  mile  before  we  came  to 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  we  espied 
upon  the  way  a  troop  of  horse, 
whose  riders  were  alighted,  and 
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the  horses  eating  some  grass  by 
the  way-side,  staying  there,  as  I 
thought,  while  their  muster-master 
was  providing  their  quarters.  Mrs. 
Lane's  sister's  husband,  who  went 
along  with  her  as  far  as  Stratford, 
seeing  this  troop  of  horse  just  in 
our  way,  said,  that  for  his  part,  he 
would  not  go  by  them,  for  he  had 
been  once  or  twice  beaten  by  some 
of  the  Parliament  soldiers,  and  he 
would  not  run  the  venture  again. 
I,  hearing  him  say  so,  begged  Mrs. 
Lane,  softly  in  her  ear,  that  we 
might  not  turn  back,  but  go  on,  if 
they  should  see  us  turn.  But  all 
she  could  say  in  the  world  would 
not  do,  but  her  brother-in-law 
turned  quite  round,  and  went  into 
Stratford  another  way.  The  troop 
of  horse  being  then  just  getting  on 
horseback,  about  twice  twelve 
score  off,  and,  as  I  told  her,  we 
did  meet  the  troop  just  but  in  the 
town  of  Stratford. 

But  then  her  brother  and  we 
parted,  he  going  his  way,  and  we 
ours,  towards  Long  Marston,  where 
we  lay  at  a  kinsman's,  I  think,  of 
Mrs.  Lane's ;  neither  the  said 
Kinsman,  nor  her  afore-mentioned 
brother-in-law,  knowing  who  I  was. 
The  next  night  we  lay  at  Ciren- 
cester ;  and  so  from  thence  to  Mr. 
Norton's  house,  beyond  Bristol, 
where,  as  soon  as  ever  I  came,  Mrs. 
Lane  called  the  butler  of  the  house, 
a  very  honest  fellow,  whose  name 
was  Pope,  and  had  served  Tom 
Jermyn,  a  groom  of  my  bed- 
chamber, when  I  was  a  boy  at 
Richmond  ;  she  bade  him  to  take 
"fire  of  William  Jackson,  for  that 
ras  my  name,  as  having  been 


lately  sick  of  an  ague,  whereof  she 
said  I  was  still  weak,  and  not 
quite  recovered.  And  the  truth 
is,  my  late  fatigues,  and  want  of 
meat,  had  indeed  made  me  look  a 
little  pale  ;  besides  this,  Pope  had 
been  a  trooper  in  the  king  my 
father's  army ;  but  I  was  not  to 
be  known  in  that  house  for  any- 
thing but  Mrs.  Lane's  servant 

Memorandum  —  That  one  Mr. 
Lassells,  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Lane's, 
went  all  the  way  with  us,  from 
Colonel  Lane's,  on  horseback, 
single,  I  riding  before  Mrs.  Lane. 

Pope,  the  butler,  took  great 
care  of  me  that  night,  I  not  eating, 
as  I  should  have  done,  with  the 
servants,  upon  account  of  my  not 
being  welL 

The  next  morning  I  arose  pretty 
early,  having  a  very  good  stomach, 
and  went  to  the  buttery-hatch  to 
get  my  breakfast ;  where  I  found 
Pope  and  two  or  three  other  men 
in  the  room,  and  we  all  fell  to 
eating  bread  and  butter,  to  which 
he  gave  us  very  good  ale  and  sack. 
And  as  I  was  sitting  there,  there 
was  one  that  looked  like  a  country 
fellow  sat  just  by  me,  who,  talk- 
ing,  gave  so  particular  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Worcester  to  the 
rest  of  the  company,  that  I  con- 
cluded he  must  be  one  of  Crom- 
well's soldiers.  But  I  asking  how 
he  came  to  give  so  good  an  account 
of  that  battle,  he  told  me  he  was 
in  the  king's  regiment ;  by  which  I 
thoughthemeantoneColonel  King's 
regiment  But  questioning  him 
further,  I  perceived  that  he  had 
been  in  my  regiment  of  guards, 
in    Major    Broughton's  company, 
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that  was  my  major  in  the  battle.  I 
asked  him  what  a  kind  of  man  I 
was  ?  To  which  he  answered  by  de- 
scribing  exactly  both  my  clothes  and 
my  horse ;  and  then,  looking  upon 
me,  he  told  me  that  the  king  was 
at  least  three  fingers  taller  than  L 
Upon  which  I  made  what  haste  I 
could  out  of  the  buttery,  for  fear 
he  should  indeed  know  me,  as  be- 
ing more  afraid  when  I  knew  he 
was  one  of  our  own  soldiers,  than 
when  I  took  him  for  one  of  the 
enemy's. 

So  Pope  and  I  went  into  the 
hall,  and  just  as  we  came  into  it, 
Mrs.  Norton  was  coming  by  through 
it  ;  upon  which,  I  plucking  off  my 
hat,  'and  standing  with  my  hat  in 
my  hand,  as  she  passed  by,  that 
Pope  looked  very  earnestly  in  my 
face.  But  I  took  no  notice  of  it, 
but  put  on  my  hat  again,  and  went 
away,  walking  out  of  the  house  into 
the  field. 

I  had  not  been  out  half-an-hour, 
but  coming  back  I  went  up  to  the 
chamber  where  I  lay  ;  and  just  as 
I  came  thither,  Mr.  Lassells  came 
to  me,  and  in  a  little  trouble  said, 
"  What  shall  we  do  ?  I  am  afraid 
Pope  knows  you  ;  for  he  says  very 
positively  to  me  that  it  is  you,  but 
I  have  denied  it"  Upon  which  I 
presently,  without  more  ado,  asked 
him  whether  he  was  a  very  honest 
man  or  no.  Whereto  he  answer- 
ing me  that  he  knew  him  to  be  so 
honest  a  fellow  that. he  durst  trust 
him  with  his  life,  as  having  been 
always  on  our  side,  I  thought  it 
better  to  trust  him,  than  go  away 
leaving  that  suspicion  upon  him  ; 
and  thereupon  sent  for  Pope,  and 


told  him  that  I  was  very  glad  to 
meet  him  there,  and  would  trust 
him  with  my  life  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Upon  which,  being  a 
discreet  fellow,  he  asked  me  what 
I  intended  to  do ;  for,  says  he,  I 
am  extremely  happy  to  know  you, 
for  otherwise  you  might  run  great 
danger  in  this  house.  For  though 
my  master  and  mistress  are  good 
people,  yet  there  are  at  this  time 
one  or  two  in  it  that  are  very  great 
rogues  ;  and  I  think  I  can  be  use- 
ful to  you  in  anything  you  will 
command  me.  Upon  which  I  told 
him  my  design  of  getting  a  ship, 
if  possible,  at  Bristol ;  and  to  that 
end  bade  him  go  that  very  day 
immediately  to  Bristol,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  ships  going';  either 
to  Spain  or  France,  that  I  might 
get  a  passage  away  in. 

I  told  him  also  that  my  Lord 
Wilmot  was  coming  to  meet  me 
here  ;  for  he  and  I  had  agreed  at 
Colonel  Lane's,  and  were  to  meet 
this  very  day  at  Norton's.  Upon 
which  Pope  told  me  that  it  was 
most  fortunate  that  he  knew  me, 
and  had  heard  this  from  me  ;  for 
that  if  my  Lord  Wilmot  should 
have  come  hither,  he  would  have 
been  most  certainly  known  to 
several  people  in  the  house  ;  and 
therefore  he  would  go.  And  ac- 
cordingly went  out,  and  met  my 
Lord  Wilmot  a  mile  or  two  off  the 
house,  not  far  off,  where  he  lodged 
him  till  it  was  night,  and  then 
brought  him  hither,  by  a  back- 
door, into  my  chamber ;  I  still 
passing  for  a  serving-man,  and  Las- 
sells  and  I  lay  in  one  chamber,  he 
I  knowing  all  the  way  who  I  was. 
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So  after  Pope  had  been  at  Bris- 
tol to  inquire  for  a  ship,  but  could 
hear  of  none  ready  to  depart  be- 
yond sea  sooner  than  within  a 
month,  which  was  too  long  for  me 
to  stay  thereabout,  I  betook  myself 
to  the  advising  afresh  with  my  Lord 
Wilmot  and  Pope  what  was  to  be 
done.  And  the  latter  telling  me 
that  there  lived  somewhere  in  that 
country,  upon  the  edge  of  Somer- 
setshire, at  Trent,  within  two  miles 
of  Sherburn,  Frank  Windham,  the 
knight  marshal's  brother,  who  be- 
ing my  old  acquaintance  and  a 
very  honest  man,  I  resolved  to  go 
to  his  house. 

But  the  night  before  we  were  to 
go  away,  we  had  a  misfortune  that 
might  have  done  us  much  preju- 
dice, for  Mrs.  Norton,  who  was  big 
with  child,'  fell  into  labour,  and 
miscarried  of  a  dead  child,  and  was 
very  ill ;  so  that  we  could  not  tell 
how  in  the  world  to  find  an  excuse 
for  Mrs.  Lane  to  leave  her  cousin 
in  that  condition ;  and  indeed  it 
was  not  safe  to  stay  longer  there, 
where  there  was  so  great  resort  of 
disaffected  idle  people. 

At  length,  consulting  with  Mr. 
Lassells,  I  thought  the  best  way  to 
counterfeit  a  letter  from  her  father's 
house,  old  Mr.  Lane's,  to  tell  her 
that  her  father  was  extremely  ill, 
and  commanded  her  to  come  away 
immediately,  for  fear  that  she  should 
not  otherwise  find  him  alive ;  which 
letter  Pope  delivered  so  well,  while 
they  were  all  at  supper,  and  Mrs. 
Lane  playing  her  part  so  dexterous- 
ly, that  all  believed  old  Mr.  Lane  to 
be  indeed  in  great  danger,  and  gave 
his  daughter  the   excuse  to    go 


away  with  me  the  very  next  morn- 
ing early. 

Accordingly  the  next  morning 
we  went  directly  to  Trent  to 
Frank  Windham's  house,  and  lay 
that  night  at  Castle-Gary,  and  the 
next  night  came  to  Trent,  where  I 
had  appointed  my  Lord  Wilmot  to 
meet  me,  whom  I  still  took  care  not 
to  keep  with  me,  but  sent  him  a 
little  before,  or  left  to  come  after 
me. 

When  we  came  to  Trent,  mj 
Lord  Wilmot  and  I  advised  with 
Frank  Windham,  whether  he  had 
any  acquaintance  at  any  sea-town 
upon  the  coast  of  Dorset  or  Devon- 
shire ;  who  told  me  that  he  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  Qyles  Strang- 
ways,  and  that  he  would  go  directly 
to  him,  and  inform  himself  whether 
he  might  not  have  some  acquaint- 
ance at  Weymouth  or  Lyme,  or 
some  of  those  parts. 

But  Gyles  Strangways  proved 
not  to  have  any,  as  having  been 
long  absent  from  all  those  place?, 
as  not  daring  to  stir  abroad,  having 
been  always  faithful  to  the  king ; 
but  he  desired  Frank  Windham  to 
try  what  he  could  do  therein,  it 
being  unsafe  for  him  to  be  found 
busy  upon  the  sea-coast.  But 
withal  he  sent  me  three  hundred 
broad  pieces  which  he  knew  were 
necessary  for  me  in  the  condition 
I  was  now  in ;  for  I  durst  cany 
no  money  about  me  in  those  mean 
clothes,  and  my  hair  cut  short,  but 
about  ten  or  twelve  shillings  in 
silver. 

Frank  Windham,  upon  this, 
went  himself  to  Lyme,  and  spoke 
with  a  merchant  there,  to  hire  a 
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ship  for  my  transportation,  being 
forced  to  acquaint  him  that  it  was 
I  that  was  to  be  carried  out.  The 
merchant  undertook  it,  his  name 
being  ,  and  accord- 
ingly hired  a  vessel  for  France, 
appointing  a  day  for  my  coming 
to  Lyme  to  embark.  And  accord- 
ingly we  set  out  from  Frank  Wind- 
ham's, and  to  cover  the  matter 
the  better,  I  rode  before  a  cousin 
of  Frank  Windham's,  one  Mrs. 
Judith  Coningsby,  still  going  by 
the  name  of  William  Jackson. 

Memorandum — That  one  day, 
during  my  stay  at  Trent,  I  hear- 
ing the  bells  ring  (the  church  be- 
ing hard  by  Frank  Windham's 
house)  and  seeing  a  company  got 
together  in  the  churchyard,  I  sent 
down  the  maid  of  the  house,  who 
knew  me,  to  inquire  what  the  mat- 
ter was ;  who  returning  came  up 
and  told  me,  that  there  was  a 
rogue,  a  trooper,  come  out  of  Crom- 
well's army  that  was  telling  the 
people  that  he  had  killed  me,  and 
that  that  was  my  buff  coat  which 
he  had  then  on.  Upon  which, 
most  of  the  village  being  fanatics, 
they  were  ringing  the  bells, 
and  making  a  bonfire  for  joy 
of  it. 

This  merchant  having  appoint- 
ed us  to  come  to  Lyme,  we— viz. 
myself,  my  Lord  Wilmot,  Frank 
Windham,  Mrs.  Coningsby,  and 
one  servant  of  Frank  Windham's, 
whose  name  was  Peter — were  direct- 
ed from  him  to  a  little  village  hard 
by  Lyme,  the  vessel  being  to  come 
out  of  the  Cobb  at  Lyme,  and 
come  to  a  little  creek  that  was 
just  by  this  village,  whither  we 


went,  and  to  send  their  boat  ashore 
to  take  us  in  at  the  said  creek, 
and  carry  us  over  to  France,  the 
wind  being  then  very  good  at 
north. 

So  we  sat  up  that  night,  expect- 
ing the  ship  to  come  out,  but  she 
failed  us.  Upon  which  I  sent 
Frank  Windham's  man,  Peter,  and 
my  Lord  Wilmot  to  Lyme  the 
next  morning,  to  know  the  reason 
of  it  But  we  were  much  troubled 
how  to  pass  away  our  time  the 
next  day,  till  we  could  have  an 
answer.  At  last  we  resolved  to 
go  to  a  place  called  Burport,  about 
four  miles  from  Lyme,  and  there 
stay  till  my  Lord  Wilmot  should 
bring  us  news,  whether  the  vessel 
could  be  had  the  next  night  or  no, 
and  the  reason  of  her  last  night's 
failure. 

So  Frank  Windham  and  Mrs. 
Coningsby,  and  I,  went  in  the 
morning,  on  horseback,  away  to 
Burport ;  and  just  as  we  came  in- 
to the  town,  I  could  see  the  streets 
full  of  redcoats,  Cromwell's  sol- 
diers, being  a  regiment  of  Colonel 
Haynes's,  viz.  fifteen  hundred  men 
going  to  embark  to  take  Jersey,  at 
which  Frank  Windham  was  very 
much  startled,  and  asked  me  what 
I  would  do.  I  told  him  that  we 
must  go  impudently  into  the  best 
inn  in  the  town,  and  take  a  chamber 
there  as  the  only  thing  to  be  done  ; 
because  we  should  otherways  miss 
my  Lord  Wilmot,  in  case  we  went 
anywhere  else,  and  that  would  be 
very  inconvenient  both  to  him  and 
me.  So  we  rode  directly  into  the 
best  inn  of  the  place,  and  found 
I  the  yard  very  full  of  soldiers.     I 
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alighted,  and  taking  the  horses, 
thought  it  the  best  way  to  go 
blundering  in  among  them,  and 
lead  them  through  the  middle  of 
the  soldiers  into  the  stable,  which 
I  did  ;  and  they  were  very  angry 
with  me  for  my  rudeness. 

As  soon  as  I  came  into  the 
stable  I  took  the  bridle  off  the 
horses,  and  called  the  hostler  to 
me  to  help  me,  and  to  give  the 
horses  some  oats.  And  as  the 
hostler  was  helping  me  to  feed  the 
horses,  u  Sure,  sir,"  says  the  host- 
ler, "I  know  your  face  ?"  which 
was  no  very  pleasant  question  to 
me.  But  I  thought  the  best  way 
was  to  ask  him  where  he  had 
lived  —  whether  he  had  always 
lived  there  or  no  ?  He  told  me 
that  he  was  but  newly  come 
thither  ;  that  he  was  born  in  Exe- 
ter, and  had  been  hostler  in  an 
inn  there,  hard  by  one  Mr.  Potter's, 
a  merchant,  in  whose  house  I  had 
lain  in  the  time  of  war:  so  I 
thought  it  best  to  give  the  fellow 
no  further  occasion  of  thinking 
where  he  had  seen  me,  for  fear  he 
should  guess  right  at  last ;  there- 
fore I  told  him,  u  Friend,  certainly 
you  have  seen  me  then  at  Mr. 
Potter's,  for  I  served  him  a  good 
while,  above  a  year."  "  Oh,"  says 
he,  "  then  I  remember  you  a  boy 
there  ; "  and  with  that  was  put  off 
from  thinking  any  more  on  it ; 
but  desired  that  we  might  drink  a 
pot  of  beer  together  ;  which  I  ex- 
cused, by  saying,  that  I  must  go 
wait  on  my  master,  and  get  his 
dinner  ready  for  him.  But  told 
him  that  my  master  was  going  for 
London,  and  would  return  about 


three  weeks  hence,  when  he  would 
lie  there,  and  I  would  not  fail  to 
drink  a  pot  with  him. 

As  soon  as  we  had  dined,  my 
Lord  Wilmot  came  into  the  town 
from  Lyme,  but  went  to  another 
inn.  Upon  which  we  rode  out  of 
town,  as  if  we  had  gone  upon  the 
road  towards  London ;  and  when 
we  were  got  two  miles  off,  my 
Lord  Wilmot  overtook  us  (he  hav- 
ing observed  while  in  town  where 
we  were),  and  told  us,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  ship  might  be  ready 
next  night ;  but  that  there  had 
been  some  mistake  betwixt  him 
and  the  master  of  the  ship. 

Upon  which,  I  not  thinking  it 
fit  to  go  back  again  to  the  same 
place  where  we  had  sat  up  the 
night  before,  we  went  to  a  village 

called    ,    about    four   miles 

in  the  country  above  Lyme,  and 
sent  in  Peter  to  know  of  the  mer- 
chant whether  the  ship  would  be 
ready.  But  the  master  of  the  ship, 
doubting  that  it  was  some  danger- 
ous employment  he  was  hired  up- 
on, absolutely  refused  the  mer- 
chant, and  would  not  carry  us 
over. 

Whereupon  we  were  forced  to 
go  back  again  to  Frank  Windham's 
to  Trent,  where  we  might  be  in 
some  safety  till  we  had  hired  an- 
other ship. 

As  soon  as  we  came  to  Frank 
Windham's,  I  sent  away  presently 
to  Colonel  Robert  Philips,  who 
lived  then  at  Salisbury,  to  see 
what  he  could  do  for  the  getting 
me  a  Bhip ;  which  he  undertook 
very  willingly,  and  had  got  one  at 
Southampton,  but  by  misfortune 
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she  was,  amongst  others,  pressed 
to  transport  their  soldiers  to  Jer- 
sey, by  which  she  failed  us  also. 

Upon  this,  I  sent  farther 
into  Sussex,  where  Robin  Philips 
knew  one  Colonel  Gunter,  to 
see  whether  he  could  hire  a 
ship  anywhere  upon  that  coast 
And  not  thinking  it  convenient  for 
me  to  stay  much  longer  at  Frank 
Windham's  (where  I  had  been  in 
all  about  a  fortnight,  and  was,  be- 
come known  to  very  many),  I  went 
directly  away  to  a  widow  gentle- 
woman's house,  one  Mrs.  Hyde, 
some  four  or  five  miles  from  Salis- 
bury, where  I  came  into  the  house 
just  as  it  was  almost  dark,  with 
Robin  Philips  only,  not  intending 
at  first  to  make  myself  known. 
But  just  as  I  alighted  at  the  door 
Mrs.  Hyde  knew  me,  though  she 
had  never  seen  me  but  once  in  her 
life,  and  that  was  with  the  king, 
my  father,  in  the  army,  when  we 
marched  by  Salisbury,  some  years 
before,  in  the  time  of  the  war ; 
but  she  being  a  discreet  woman, 
took  no  notice  at  that  time  of  me, 
I  passing  only  for  a  friend  of  Robin 
Philips's,  by  whose  advice  I  went 
thither. 

At  supper  there  were  with  us 
Frederick  Hyde,  since  a  judge,  and 
his  sister-in-law,  a  widow,  Robin 
Philips,  myself,  and  Dr.  Henshaw, 
since  Bishop  of  London,  whom  I 
had  appointed  to  meet  me  there. 

While  we. were  at  supper,  I  ob- 
served Mrs.  Hyde  and  her  brother 
Frederick  to  look  a  little  earnestly 
at  me,  which  led  me  to  believe 
they  might  know  me.  But  I  was 
not  at  all  startled  at  it,  it  having 
u 


been  my  purpose  to  let  her  know 
who  I  was ;  and  accordingly  after 
supper  Mrs.  Hyde  came  to  me, 
and  I  discovered  myself  to  her  ; 
who  told  me,  she  had  a  very  safe 
place  to  hide  me  in,  till  we  knew 
whether  our  ship  was  ready  or  no. 
But  she  said  it  was  not  safe  for 
her  to  trust  anybody  but  herself 
and  her  sister ;  and  therefore  ad- 
vised me  to  take  my  horse  next 
morning,  and  make  as  if  I  quitted 
the  house,  and  return  again  about 
night ;  for  she  would  order  it  so 
that  all  her  servants  and  everybody 
should  be  out  of  the  house,  but 
herself  and  her  sister,  whose  name 
I  remember  not 

So  Robin  Philips  and  I  took 
our  horses,  and  went  as  far  as 
Stonehenge  ;  and  there  we  stayed, 
looking  upon  the  stones  for  some 
time,  and  returned  back  again  to- 
Hale  (the  place  where  Mrs.  Hyde 
lived)  about  the  hour  she  appoint- 
ed ;  where  I  went  up  into  the 
hiding-hole,  that  was  very  con- 
venient and  safe,  and  stayed  there 
all  alone  (Robin  Philips  then  going 
away  to  Salisbury)  some  four  or 
five  days. 

After  four  or  five  days'  stay, 
Robin  Philips  came  to  the  house 
and  acquainted  me  that  a  ship  was 
ready  provided  for  me  at  Shore- 
ham,  by  Colonel  Gunter.  Upon 
which,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  went  out  of  the  house  by 
the  back-way,  and,  with  Robin 
Philips,  met  Colonel  Gunter  and 
my  Lord  Wilmot  together,  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  off,  on  my 
way  towards  Shoreham,  and  were 
to  lodge  that   night    at   a   place 
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called  Hambleton,  seven  miles 
from  Portsmouth  ;  because  it  was 
too  long  a  journey  to  go  in  one 
day  to  Shoreham.  And  here  we 
lay  at  a  house  of  a  brother-in-law 

of  Colonel  Gunter's,  one  Mr. •, 

where  I  was  not  to  be  known  (I 
being  still  in  the  same  grey  cloth 
suit,  as  a  serving-man),  though  the 
master  of  the  house  was  a  very 
honest  poor  man,  who,  while  we 
were  at  supper,  came  in,  he  having 
been  all  the  day  playing  the  good- 
fellow  at  an  ale-house  in  the  town, 
and  taking  a  stool,  sat  down  with 
us  ;  where  his  brother-in-law,  Col- 
onel Gunter,  talking  very  feelingly 
concerning  Cromwell  and  all  his 
party,  he  went  and  whispered  his 
brother  in  the  ear,  and  asked, 
whether  I  was  not  some  round- 
headed  rogue's  son  ;  for  I  looked 
very  suspiciously.  Upon  which, 
Colonel  Gunter  answering  for  me, 
that  he  might  trust  his  life  in  my 
hands,  he  came  and  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  drinking  a  good  glass 
of  beer  to  me,  called  me  brother 
roundhead. 

About  that  time  my  Lord  South- 
ampton, that  was  then  at  Titch- 
field,  suspecting,  for  what  reason 
I  don't  know,  that  it  was  possible 
I  might  be  in  the  country,  sent 
either  to  Robin  Philips  or  Dr. 
Henshaw,  to  offer  his  service,  if 
he  could  serve  me  in  my  escape. 
But  being  then  provided  of  a  ship, 
I  would  not  put  him  to  the  danger 
of  having  anything  to  do  with  it 

The  next  day  we  went  to  a 
place,  four  miles  off  of  Shoreham, 
called  Bright-helmstone,  where  we 
were  to  meet  with  the  master  of 


the  ship,  as  thinking  it  more  con- 
venient for  us  to  meet  there  than 
just  at  Shoreham,  where  the  ship 
was.     So  when  we  came  to  the 
inn  at  Bright-helmstone,  we  met 
with  one  [Mansel],  the  merchant, 
who  had  hired  the  vessel,  in  com- 
pany with  her  master,  the  mer- 
chant only  knowing  me,  as  having 
hired  her  only  to  carry  over  a  per- 
son of  quality,  that  was  escaped 
from  the  battle  of  Worcester,  with- 
out naming  anybody.     And  as  we 
were  all  (viz.  Robin  Philips,  my 
Lord  Wilmot,  Colonel  Gunter,  the 
merchant,  the  master,  and  I),  I  ob- 
served that  the  master  of  the  vessel 
looked  very  much  upon  me.    And 
as  soon  as  we  had  supped,  calling 
the   merchant  aside,  the   master 
told  him  that  he  had  not  dealt 
fairly  with  him;   for  though  he 
had  given  him  a  very  good  price 
for  the  carrying  over  that  gentle- 
man, yet  he  had  not  been  clear 
with  him  ;  "  For,"  says  he,  a  he  is 
the  king,  and  I  very  well  know 
him  to  be  so.'1     Upon  which,  the 
merchant  'denying  it,  saying  that 
he  was  mistaken,  the  master  an- 
swered, "  I  know  him  very  well ; 
for  he  took  my  ship,  together  with 
other    fishing  vessels  at  Bright- 
helmstone,  in  the  year  1 648  (which 
was  when  I  commanded  the  king 
my  father's  fleet,  and  I  very  kind- 
ly let  them  go  again).    But,"  says 
he  to    the    merchant,  "be    not 
troubled  at  it ;  for  I  think  I  do 
God  and  my  country  good  service, 
in  preserving  the  king,  and,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  will  venture 
my  life  and  all  for  him,  and  set 
him  safely  on  shore,  if  I  can,  in 
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France"  Upon  which  the  mer- 
chant came  and  told  me  what  had 
passed  between  them  ;  and  there- 
by found  myself  under  a  necessity 
of  trusting  him.  Bat  I  took  no 
kind  of  notice  of  it  presently  to 
him ;  but  thinking  it  convenient 
not  to  let  him  go  home,  lest  he 
should  be  asking  advice  of  his 
wife,  or  anybody  else,  we  kept 
him  with  us  in  the  inn,  and  sat  up 
all  night  drinking  beer  and  tak- 
ing tobacco  with  him. 

And  here  I  also  ran  another 
very  great  danger,  as  being  confi- 
dent I  was  known  by  the  master  of 
the  inn,  for  as  I  was  standing, 
after  supper,  by  the  fireside,  lean- 
ing my  hand  upon  a  chair,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  company  being  gone 
into  another  room,  the  master  of 
the  inn  came  in,  and  fell  a  talking 
with  me,  and  just  as  he  was  look- 
ing about  and  saw  there  was  no- 
body in  the  room,  he,  'upon  a 
sudden,  kissed  my  hand  that  was 
upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  and 
said  to  me, "  God  bless  you  where- 
soever you  go  ;  I  do  not  doubt,  be- 
fore I  die,  but  to  be  a  lord,  and 
my  wife  a  lady : "  so  I  laughed  and 


went  away  into  the  next  room,  not 
desiring  then  any  further  discourse 
with  him,  there  being  no  remedy 
against  my  being  known  by  him, 
and  more  discourse  might  have  but 
raised  suspicion.  On  which  con- 
sideration, I  thought  it  best  for  to 
trust  him  in  that  manner,  and  he 
proved  very  honest. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, myself  and  the  company  be- 
fore named  went  towards  Shore- 
ham,  taking  the  master  of  the  ship 
with  us,  on  horseback,  behind  one 
of  our  company,  and  came  to  the 
vessel's  side,  which  was  not  above 
sixty  ton.  But  it  being  low  water, 
and  the  vessel  lying  dry,  I  and  my 
Lord  Wilmot  got  up  with  a  ladder 
into  her,  and  went  and  lay  down 
in  the  little  cabin,  till  the  tide 
came  to  fetch  us  off. 

But  I  was  no  sooner  got  into 
the  ship,  and  lain  down  upon  the 
bed,  but  the  master  came  in  to  me, 
fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
kissed  my  hand ;  telling  me  that 
he  knew  me  very  well,  and  would 
venture  life,  and  all  that  he  had 
in  the  world,  to  set  me  down  safe 
in  France. 


CROMWELL'S  USURPATION. 

{Compiled  from  Contemporary  Accounts.) 
A.D.  1553. 


No  character  affords  to  historians 
and  moralists  more  ground  of  dis- 
cussion than  that  of  Cromwell ; 
and  seldom  are  the  springs  of 
action  so  little  clear,  as  in  the  case 
of  his  high-handed  dismissal  of 
the  fag-end  of  the  famous  Long 
Parliament  It  is,  perhaps,  as 
difficult  for  us  to  be  certain  of  his 
real  motives,  as  it  was  for  less  able 
men  of  that  time  to  discern  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  Read- 
ing his  life  in  any  otEer  than  a 
partisan  light,  we  are  perplexed  by 
the  way  in  which  love  of  power, 
religious  enthusiasm  now  appa- 
rently bordering  upon  fanaticism 
now  upon  hypocrisy,  natural  force 
of  will,  and  impatience  of  incapa- 
city, seem  to  shift  and  blend  in 
him  like  the  hues  of  a  chameleon. 
But  whether  his  proceedings  were 
dictated  wholly  by  ambition,  or 
wholly  by  zeal  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  or  wholly,  as  is  more 
probable,  by  neither  ;  whether, 
after  the  king's  death,  the  dislo- 
cation of  the  Constitution  was  too 
serious  to  be  reduced  by  other 
an  an  heroic  operation ;  there 


can  be  little  question  that  the  last 
scene  of  the  Lord-General's  dis- 
putes with  the  parliament  dis- 
plays only  too  plainly  the  coarse- 
ness and  violence  which  were  ^art 
of  his  nature,  as  of  the  nature  of 
most  men  who  in  troubled  times 
have  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  and  which,  in  his  in- 
stance, have  gone  unusually  far 
towards  obscuring  the  brilliant 
services  unquestionably  rendered 
by  him  to  the  cause  of  our  liberties. 
After  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
Cromwell  called  a  meeting  of  pro- 
minent members  of  parliament  and 
officers  of  the  army,  to  consider 
and  advise  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.  In  Whitelocke's  ac- 
count of  this  meeting,  we  have  the 
varying  opinions  expressed  as  to 
the  form  of  government  which 
seemed  most  desirable  to  each, 
the  civilians  inclining  to  a  limit- 
ed monarchy,  the  soldiers  to  a 
republic  The  most  sensible  thing 
said  was  by  Colonel  Fleetwood : — 
"  I  think  that  the  question,  whe- 
ther an  absolute  republic  or  a 
mixed  monarchy  be  best  to  be 
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settled  in  this  nation,  will  not  be 
very  easy  to  be  determined." 

And,  indeed,  nothing  was  de- 
termined. The  breach  between 
the  army  and  the  parliament  went 
on  widening.  The  latter,  as  is 
the  nature  of  all  such  bodies,  was 
divided,  dilatory,  hesitating.  The 
former,  rendered  audacious  by  vic- 
tory and  united  to  maintain  its 
influence  in  the  State,  found  a  fit 
representative  in  Cromwell,  who 
knew  his  own  mind,  and  probably 
hiding  a  clear  purpose  under  the 
cloud  of  suggestions,  promptings, 
and  doubts  with  which  he  affected 
to  discuss  the  settlement  of  affairs, 
awaited  the  proper  moment  to  in- 
terfere in  the  scene  of  confusion 
and  uncertainty. 

Towards  the  end  of  next  year, 
a  most  remarkable  conversation  is 
reported  as  taking  place  between 
Cromwell  and  Whitelocke.  He 
was  one  of  these  cautious,  com- 
pliant men  who  are  the  servants, 
as  Cromwells  and  Napoleons  are 
the  masters  of  revolution ;  and  no 
one  else  could  be  more  fitly  sound- 
ed as  to  the  probable  attitude  of 
public  opinion  towards  the  step 
which,  if  he  speaks  the  truth, 
Cromwell  was  already  meditating. 
This  is  his  account: — "It  was 
about  this  time,  in  a  fair  evening, 
I  being  walking  in  St.  James's 
Park  to  refresh  myself  after  busi- 
ness of  toil  and  for  a  little  exer- 
cise, that  the  Lord-General  Crom- 
well meeting  with  me,  saluted  me 
with  more  than  ordinary  courtesy, 
and  desired  me  to  walk  aside  with 
him,  that  we  might  have  some 
private  discourse  together;  I  wait- 


ed on  him,  and  he  began  the  dis- 
course between  us,  which  was  to 
this  effect 

"  My  Lord  Whitelocke,  I  know 
your  faithfulness  and  engagement 
in  the  same  good  cause  with  my- 
self and  the  rest  of  my  friends, 
and  I  know  your  ability  in  judg- 
ment, and  your  particular  friend- 
ship and  affection  for  me,  indeed 
I  am  sufficiently  satisfied  in  these 
things ;  and  therefore  I  desire  to 
advise  with  you  in  the  main  and 
most  important  affairs  relating  to 
our  present  condition." 

Whitelocke  describes  himself 
and  the  general  as  bandying  com- 
pliments with  each  other  in  this 
strain  for  a  little ;  but  soon  the 
flattered  Lord  Commissioner  — 
such  was  his  office  —  comes  to 
business,  touching  on  a  point 
which  is  not  what  Cromwell  wants 
to  come  to. 

"  My  lord,  I  look  upon  our  pre- 
sent danger  as  greater  than  ever 
it  was  in  the  field,  and  (as  your 
Excellency  truly  observes)  our 
proneness  to  destroy  ourselves 
when  our  enemies  could  not  do 
it  It  is  no  strange  thing  for  a 
gallant  army  (as  yours  is)  to  grow 
into  factious  and  ambitious  designs, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  they 
are  not  in  high  mutinies,  their 
spirits  being  active,  and  few  think- 
ing their  services  to  be  duly  re- 
warded, and  the  emulation  of  the 
officers  breaking  out  daily  more 
and  more,  in  this  time  of  their 
vacancy  from  employment. 

Cromwell  declared  hereupon, 
that  he  did  his  best  to  keep  the 
army  in  order  ;  and  tried  to  turn 
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the  blame  of  the  bad  state  of 
affairs  upon  the  parliament,  bit- 
terly complaining  of  their  self- 
seeking,  their  factiousness,  their 
delays  of  business,  and  the  scan- 
dalously immoral  lives  of  some  of 
the  chief  of  them.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was,  that  being  the  supreme 
power  of  the  nation,  they  could  not 
be  called  to  account  "So  that 
unless  there  be  some  authority 
and  power  so  full  and  high  as  to 
restrain  and  keep  things  in  better 
order,  it  will  be  impossible  in 
human  reason  to  prevent  our 
ruin." 

Whitelocke  agrees,  deplores,  but 
points  out  that  this  is  the  diffi- 
culty, that  the  parliament  is  the 
supreme  power,  "  your  commission 
being  from  them!9  Then  Crom- 
well ceases  to  beat  about  the  bush. 

"What  if  a  man  should  take 
on  him  to  be  king  ? " 

"I  think,"  said  Whitelocke 
promptly,  and  without  showing 
any  surprise,  "  that  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ? "  asks 
the  Lord-General,  and  his  coun- 
sellor goes  on  to  give  reasons  which 
look  like  the  fruit  of  previous  re- 
flection on  the  subject. 

"As  to  your  own  person,  the 
title  of  king  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage, because  you  have  the  full 
kingly  power  in  you  already  con- 
cerning the  militia,  as  you  are 
general  Cromwell  is  in  reality 
the  chief  power  of  the  State  ;  but 
his  power  will  be  jeopardised  if  he 
seeks  to  make  it  too  apparent  by 
the  use  of  the  royal  tide.     Most 


us  on  the  hopes  of  having  the 
government  settled  in  a  free  state, 
and  to  effect  that,  have  undergone 
all  difficulties  and  hazards,"  says 
Whitelocke,  mindful  perhaps  of 
Hampden's  grave. 

To  assume  the  crown  is  impos- 
sible, but  the  cunning  lawyer  has 
an  idea  of  his  own,  which  with 
due  apology  and  introduction  he 
will  disclose,  with  a  little  preface 
of  apology  and  self-depreciation. 
"You  are  environed  with  secret 
enemies,"  he  tells  CromwelL  "The 
officers  of  your  army  account 
themselves  all  victors,  and  to  have 
had  an  equal  share  in  the  con- 
quest with  you,  The  success  which 
God  hath  given  us  hath  not  a 
little  elated  their  minds,  and  many 
of  them  are  busy  and  of  turbulent 
spirits,  and  are  not  without  their 
designs  how  they  may  dismount 
your  Excellency,  and  some  of 
themselves  get  up  into  the  saddle." 

Cromwell  thanks  him  for  his 
frankness,  reminds  him  that  their 
interests  are  bound  up  together, 
and  that  "  those  that  plot  my  ruin 
will  hardly  bear  your  continuance 
in  any  condition  worthy  of  you." 
With  this  spur  to  his  zeal  for 
Cromwell's  cause,  will  Whitelocke 
come  to  the  point  and  say  in  plain 
words  what  he  proposes  f 

Then  in  plain  words  White- 
locke relates  himself  as  proposing 
that  Cromwell  should  treat  with 
« the  King  of  Scots,"  who,  being 
in  a  low  condition,  would  doubt- 
less be  willing  to  guarantee  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  Cromwell  and 
his  friends.     Let  Charles  be  king 


rf  our  friends  have  engaged  with  |  in  name,  and  let  Cromwell  keep 
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the  power  of  the  militia  in  his 
own  hands,  "  and  whom  you  may 
agree  upon  afterwards."  Thus 
"you  may  make  yourself  and 
your  posterity  as  great  and  per- 
manent, to  all  human  probability, 
as  ever  any  subject  was." 

The  report  of  this  conversation 
was  not  published  by  Whitelocke 
till  after  the  Restoration,  and  some 
historians  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  it  did  not  take  place  at  any 
earlier  period.  Let  this  be  as  it 
may,  we  can  imagine  that  such  a 
proposal  would  not  be  likely  to 
commend  itself  to  a  man  of  Crom- 
well's character,  and  in  White- 
locke's  account,  he  is  represented 
as  finishing  the  discussion  by  re- 
marking that  the  matter  was  too 
important  to  be  fully  considered 
at  that  time. 

Clearly  no  help  was  to  be  got 
from  men  like  Whitelocke,  how- 
ever they  might  protest  their  de- 
votion to  the  leader  on  whom  the 
state  of  affairs  had  put  such  a 
weight  of  authority.  Cromwell 
must  seek  other  means  of  putting 
down  the  remnant  of  the  parlia- 
ment against  which  the  soldiers 
clamoured  louder  and  louder,  ad- 
monishing them  of  their  duties  in 
a  petition  which  read  more  like  a 
command  and  a  rebuke.  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  and  the  best  of  the 
republican  party,  strove  hard 
against  this  new  power,  which 
thus  assumed  the  right  of  dicta- 
tion. They  at  last  succeeded  in 
pushing  on,  almost  to  completion, 
a  bill  by  which  the  present  par- 
liament was  to  dissolve  itself,  but 
only  after  providing  for  the  elec- 


tion of  another  with  the  same 
powers.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  not  fully  known ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  Cromwell  thought 
them  dangerous  either  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State  or  to  his  own 
influence,  or  to  both.  At  length 
the  blow  fell  on  the  20th  of  April 
1653. 

"  Yesterday,"  writes  Whitelocke 
on  that  day,  u  there  having  been 
a  great  meeting  at  Cromwell's 
lodgings,  in  Whitehall,  of  parlia- 
ment men,  and  several  officers  of 
the  army,  sent  to  by  Cromwell  to 
be  there,  and  a  large  discourse 
and  debate  having  been  amongst 
them  touching  some  expedient  to 
be  found  out  for  the  present  carry- 
ing on  of  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  putting  a 
period  to  this  present  parliament ; 
it  was  offered  by  divers  as  a  most 
dangerous  thing  to  dissolve  the 
present  parliament,  and  to  set  up 
any  other  government,  and  that  it 
would  neither  be  warrantable  in 
conscience  or  wisdom  so  to  do,  yet 
none  of  them  expressed  themselves 
so  freely  to  that  purpose  as  Sir 
Thomas  Widrington  and  I  then 
did. 

"  Of  the  other  opinion  as  to 
putting  a  period  forthwith  to  this 
parliament,  St.  John  was  one  of 
the  chief,  and  many  more  with 
him,  and  generally  all  the  officers 
of  the  army,  who  stuck  close  in 
this  likewise  to  their  general ;  and 
the  better  to  make  way  for  them- 
selves and  their  ambitious  design 
of  advancing  them  to  the  civil 
government,  as  well  as  they  were  in 
the  military  power,  they  and  then* 
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party  declared  their  opinions  that 
it  was  necessary  the  same  should 
be  done  one  way  or  other,  and  the 
members  of  parliament  not  per- 
mitted to  prolong  their  own  power. 
At  which  expression,  Cromwell 
seemed  to  reprove  some  of  them ; 
and  this  conference  lasted  till  late 
at  night,  when  Widrington  and  I 
went  home  weary  and  troubled  to 
seetheindisciZn.mdmgratitude 
of  these  men,  and  the  way  they 
designed  to  ruin  themselves;' 

Next  morning  Cromwell  was 
again  consulting  with  his  council 
of  officers,  when  Colonel  Ingoldsby 
came  to  warn  him  that  the  house 
was  hurrying  the  dissolution  bill 
through  its  final  stages.  The  General 
saw  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  He 
did  not  tell  the  meeting  what  he 
meant  to  do,  perhaps  he  did  not 
clearly  know  himself,  but  he  ordered 
a  party  of  soldiers  to  follow  him, 
and  hurried  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

What  passed  there  we  know 
from  more  than  one  eyewitness. 
Lord  Leicester's  journal  thus  de- 
scribes his  entry  and  behaviour  : 

"The  Lord  General  Cromwell 
came  into  the  house,  clad  in  plain 
black  clothes,  with  grey  worsted 
stockings,  and  sat  down  as  he  used 
to  do  in  an  ordinary  place.  After 
a  while  he  rose  up,  put  off  his  hat, 
and  spake  :  at  the  first  and  for  a 
good  while,  he  spake  to  the  com- 
mendation of  the  parliament,  for 
their  pains  and  care  of  the  public 
good  ;  but  afterwards  he  changed 
his  style,  told  them  of  their  in- 
justice, delays  of  justice,  self-in- 
terest, and  other  faults/' 


"He  is  said  to  have  told  St  John 
on  his  entry  that  he  had  come  "  to 
do  that  which  grieved  him  to  the 
soul,  and  that  he  had  earnestly 
with  tears  prayed  to  God  against, 
nay,  that  he  had  rather  be  torn  in 
pieces  than  do  it ;  but  there  was 
a  necessity  laid  upon  him  therein, 
in  order  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  the  nation."  Even 
then  he  would  appear  not  to  have 
fully  made  np  his  mind  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  violent  interference.  Be- 
fore speaking  he  had  beckoned  to 
his  instrument  Harrison,  and  had 
sat  quiet  a  little  longer  after  a 
caution  from  that  enthusiast, "  that 
the  work  was  great  and  dangerous." 
Another  account  represents  him 
as  having  afterwards  said  that 
"  the  spirit  of  God  came  so  strong 
upon  him  that  he  would  no  longer 
consult  flesh  and  blood."  But 
when  the  Speaker  rose  to  put  the 
question,  whether  the  dissolution 
bill  should  pass,  policy  or  irre- 
strainable  excitement,  or  both, 
brought  him  to  his  feet.  At  first, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  spoke  calmly, 
and  even  in  language  of  com- 
mendation, but  soon  his  anger 
gathered  head,  and  he  burst  forth 
in  a  strain  strange  to  the  ears  of 
an  English  parliament. 

"  Your  time  is  come !  The 
Lord  has  done  with  you !  He  has 
chosen  other  instruments  for  carry- 
ing on  his  work,  that  are  more 
worthy.  You  think  perhaps  that 
this  is  not  parliamentary  language ; 
I  know  it."  Thus  he  silenced  the 
indignant  opposition  which  some 
members  did  not  hesitate  to  offer 
I  even  in  that  scene  of  amazement 
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"  Gome,  come !  I'll  put  an  end 
to  your  prating.  I  have  been 
forced  to  this.  I  have  sought 
the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  He 
would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me 
upon  the  doing  of  this  work.  But 
now  begone.  You  are  no  parlia- 
ment I  say  you  are  no  parlia- 
ment. HI  put  an  end  to  your 
sitting.  Tou  have  sat  long  enough, 
unless  you  had  done  more  good. 
Begone !  Give  way  to  honester 
men ! " 

Before  he  had  finished  this  ex- 
traordinary tirade,  he  had  put  on 
his  hat,  and  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  floor  of  the  house,  rav- 
ing "  like  a  madman  and  kicking 
the  ground  with  his  feet,"  some- 
times looking  and  directing  his 
reproaches  towards  particular  per- 
sons, such  as  his  late  friend  White- 
locke  and  Sir  Harry  Vane,  though 
he  did  not  mention  them  by  name. 
Now  he  ordered  Harrison  to  call 
in  the  soldiers,  and  as  he  stamped 
with  his  foot  the  door  of  the 
house  flew  open,  and  five  or  six 
files  of  musketeers  with  their  arms 
ready  made  their  appearance. 

The  alarm,  the  confusion,  the 
indignation,  may  be  imagined. 
Resistance  was  hopeless,  but  the 
chief  republicans  did  not  tamely 
abandon  the  hall  in  which  they 
had  defied  and  condemned  a  Stuart 
king.  Lenthall,  the  Speaker,  sat 
firm  in  his  chair,  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  orders  given  him  to 
leave  it.  "  Fetch  him  down,"  said 
Cromwell,  pointing  to  Lenthall, 
and  Harrison  went,  and,  as  he  still 
refused  to  come  down,  pulled  him 
by  the  gown,  saying,  "  Sir,  I  will 


lend  you  my  hand."  He  did  not 
wait  for  a  struggle.  Young  Alger- 
non Sydney,  also,  only  yielded 
after  a  show  of  force,  Harrison  and 
another  officer  laying  hold  of  him 
by  the  shoulders.  As  the  leaders 
of  the  parliament  passed  out  be- 
tween the  ranks  of  the  soldiers, 
Cromwell  again  assailed  them  with 
passionate  abuse,  this  time  by 
name  and  in  the  plainest  terms. 
u  Thou  art  a  drunkard  and  a  glut- 
ton !"  he  said  to  one.  "  Thou  art 
an  extortioner ! "  was  his  language 
to  another ;  others  were  accused 
of  injustice,  adultery,  and  scandal- 
ous living,  and  seemed  to  have 
submitted  in  silence  to  such  re- 
proaches, not  always  undeserved. 
Among  the  Llast  came  the  pure- 
minded,  the  upright  Vane,  and  he, 
we  may  be  sure,  looked  the  Lord- 
Qeneral  in  the  face  as  he  loudly 
exclaimed  against  this  unparalleled 
deed  of  violence.  "This  is  not 
honest ;  yea,  it  is  against  morality 
and  common  honesty."  Cromwell 
was  at  no  loss  for  lie  well-known 
retort  which  was  scarcely  a  reply  : 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane  ! 
the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry 
Vane  ! 

No  less  celebrated  is  his  ex- 
clamation, "Take  away  that 
bauble!"  or  more  accurately, 
"  Take  away  these  baubles,"  as  he 
pointed  to  the  mace  that  lay  be- 
fore the  Speaker.  The  soldiers 
had  removed  it,  and  when  the 
members  were  all  gone,  Cromwell 
seized  the  records  of  the  parlia- 
ment, put  the  bill  of  dissolution, 
that  had  been  on  the  point  of 
passing,  under  his  cloak,  and  order- 
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ing  the  house  to  be  locked,  carried 
the  keys  to  his  council  of  officers, 
and  flung  them  on  the  table,  as  a 
sign  that  there  was  now  no  power 
to  check  their  arbitrary  designs. 

But  when  Cromwell,  that  same 
afternoon,  appeared  at  the  Council 
of  State,  he  was  reminded  that  the 
spirit  of  English  liberty  was  not  to 
be  repressed  by  the  sword  Being 
received  in  silence,  he  addressed 
them  bluntly :  "  Gentlemen,  if 
you  are  met  here  as  private  per- 
sons you  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
but  if  as  a  Council  of  State,  this 
is  no  place  for  you ;  and  since 
you  can't  but  know  what  was 
done  at  the  House  in  the  morning, 
so  take  notice  that  the  parliament 
is  dissolved."  "  Sir,"  replied  the 
President  Bradshaw,  with  the 
same  intrepid  dignity  as  he  had 
exhibited  at  the  trial  of  the  king, 
"  we  have  heard  what  you  did  at 
the  House  this  morning,  and  before 
many  hours  all  England  will  hear 
it.  But,  sir,  you  are  mistaken 
to  think  that  the  parliament  is 
dissolved,  for  no  power  under 
heaven  can  dissolve  them  but 
themselves.  Therefore  take  you 
notice  of  that."     A  similar  protest 


was  repeated  by  other  members  of 
the  council  as  they  withdrew,  and 
this  time  Cromwell  was  decorously 
silent. 

Next  day  he  issued  a  declara- 
tion, explaining  that  for  "divers 
reasons  "  the  sitting  of  the  parlia- 
ment had  been  brought  to  an  end. 
Already,  through  the  night,  some 
royalist  wag  had  pasted  on  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons  a 
placard  bearing  the  words — Thu 
house  to  be  let  unfurnished. 

"  Thus,"  says  Whitelocke, u  was 
this  great  parliament,  which  had 
done  so  great  things,  wholly  at 
this  time  routed  by  those  whom 
they  had  set  up,  and  that  took 
their  commissions  and  authority 
from  them,  nor  could  they  in  the 
least  justify  any  action  they  had 
done,  or  one  drop  of  blood  they 
had  spilt,  but  by  this  authority. 

"  Yet  now  the  servants  rose 
against  their  masters,  and  most 
ungratefully  and  disingenuously, 
as  well  as  rashly  and  imprudently, 
they  dissolved  that  power  by  which 
themselves  were  created  officers 
and  soldiers,  and  now  they  took 
what  they  designed,  all  power  into 
their  own  hands." 
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England  was  determined  to  pun- 
ish the  little  republican  fellow  for 
his  insolence,  and  so  confident  was 
she  of  her  power  to  drive  him  off 
the  seas  for  ever,  that  she  rejected 
the  offer  of  the  French  king  to 
arrange  matters  between  them. 
Now  Louis  the  Fourteenth  hap- 
pened to  be  an  exceedingly  proud 
king,  who  never  liked  being  snub- 
bed, and  so  to  revenge  himself  for 
this  refusal  he  declared  war  at 
once,  and  sent  out  his  fleet.  The 
King  of  Denmark  followed  suit, 
and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg, 
whose  land  lay  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  could  not  therefore 
lose  much,  also  promised  to  help. 
England,  however,  cared  but  little. 
Her  fleet  was  ready,  and  she  was 
determined  to  show  the  whole 
world  what  she  could  do  with  it 
It  was  divided  into  two  portions. 
Monk  commanded  the  greater, 
about  sixty  large  men-of-war ; 
while  Prince  Kupert,  with  five- 
and-twenty,  was  to  go  against  the 
French  fleet  and  prevent  it  from 
joining  the  Dutch.  Monk  started 
on  his  expedition  quite  confident 


of  success.  He  had  no  idea  of  the 
enemy's  strength,  and  he  seems  to 
have  had  very  little  opinion  of 
their  courage,  for  his  only  fear  was 
that  they  should  run  away  and  not 
give  him  the  chance  to  beat  them. 
De  Ruyter's  fleet  was  composed  of 
eighty-five  men-of-war,  none  of 
which  could  compare  with  the 
largest  of  Monk's.  On  the  9th  of 
June,  the  Admiral  having  divided 
his  fleet  into  three  squadrons, 
under  himself,  young  Evertsen, 
and  C.  Tromp,  sailed  for  the 
Downs,  where  he  anchored  on  the 
evening  of  the  10th.  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  11th,  Monk  ap- 
peared in  sight,  eight  miles  E.S.E. 
of  the  North  Foreland.  A  pretty 
stiff  breeze  blew  from  the  south- 
west in  his  favour,  and  he  might 
therefore  easily  have  evaded  the 
engagement  as  soon  as  he  saw  that 
De  Ruyter  was  stronger,  but  he 
was  ambitious  to  gain  his  great 
victory  with  an  inferior  number 
of  ships,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  Rupert,  of  whom  he  was  some- 
what jealous. 

De    Rnyter    immediately   saw 
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that  Monk  was  about  to  commit 
a  blunder,  and  signalled  an  order 
to  Evertsen  on  his  right  and  Tromp 
on  his  left  to  allow  the  English  to 
keep  the  weathergage.     On  they 
came  full  sail,  in  three  squadrons, 
Monk  having  the  red  flag,   Sir 
George  Ayscue  the  white,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Tiddyman  the  blue.     It 
was  shortly  after  one  o'clock  when 
Ayscue's  advance-guard,  under  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  met   Cornells 
Tromp,  who  headed  his  squadron 
with  his  own  ship.     The  meeting 
of  those  two,  in  sight  of  the  fleets 
that  were   fast  approaching  each 
other,  was  terrible.     The  squad- 
rons mingled  at  once  in  fierce  com- 
bat, and  became  enveloped  in  a 
dense  cloud.    Tromp's  ship,  which 
had  stood  the  first  charge,  was  ren- 
dered so  helpless  that  it  answered 
neither  to  rudder  nor  sails, and  had 
to  be  towed  away,  while  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  after  a  cannonade 
of  an  hour,  drew  off  to  repair  some- 
what, and  leave  Tromp  to  get  an- 
other ship.     Before  the  battle  was 
yet  general  a  terrific  explosion,  al- 
most immediately  followed  by  an- 
other, with  large  columns  of  flame 
shooting  up  towards  heaven,  struck 
a  momentary  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the   combatants,  and  showed 
them  what  they  had  to  expect. 
Two  Dutch  men-of-war  had  re- 
ceived a   shot  in  their  powder 
stores,  and  had  blown  up. 

Monk  and  Tiddyman,  having 
advanced  far  enough  towards  De 
Buyter  with  Evertsen  on  his  right, 
opened  fire.  With  an  obstinacy 
and  a  dogged  courage  that  would 
have  been  admirable  in  a  young 


captain,  but  was  astonishing  in  a 
man  who  could  not  add  one  grain 
to  his  reputation,  though  he  en- 
dangered an  honourable  old  age, 
Monk  fiercely  attacked  his  great 
enemy  again  and  again ;  but  De 
Buyter  met  him  to  the  full,  and 
forced  him  back  into  his  former 
position.    For  now  as  the  wind 
freshened  and  the  sea  ran  very 
hollow,  the  great  advantage  of  the 
Dutch  became  apparent.  The  Eng- 
lish ships  were  slenderly  built,  like 
frigates,  and  high-rigged.     They 
were  too  heavily  loaded  with  guns ; 
they  rolled  so  unsteadily  on  the 
waves,  that  the  water  threatened 
to   rush  into  the  port-holes,  and 
the  lowest  tier  had  to  be  closed, 
while  a  great  part  of  their  shot 
fell  short  of  the  enemy  and  splash- 
ed harmlessly  in  the  sea.     The 
Dutch  ships,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  more  heavily  built,  and  as 
they  lurched  on  the  lee-side  were 
much  more  able  to  take  a  steady 
aim.    From  half-past  one  till  five 
the  two  fleets  sailed  past  each  other 
in    squadrons,    approaching    and 
drawing  back  in  obedience  to  the 
waves  and  tide  while  they  ex- 
changed broadside  after  broadside. 
At  five  o'clock  Monk  signalled  for 
a  tack  towards  the  English  coast, 
as  he  was  afraid  to  fall  on  to  the 
Flemish  sands.     While  the  fleet 
executed  this  order,  Sir  William 
Berkeley's   squadron,  which  had 
done  wonders  of  daring  and  had 
already  suffered  terribly,  happened 
to  bring  up  the  rear.     The  vice- 
admiral's  own  ship,  the  "Swift- 
sure,"  with  the  "  George  "  and  the 
"  Sevenwold,"  being  the  last,  were 
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almost  helpless,  but  the  "Swift- 
Bure's  "  seventy  guns  were  flaming 
away  in  defiance  of  the  enemy, 
when   Dutch   Captain  Adriansen 
made  his  way  to  her  and  jumped 
on  board  at  the  head  of  his  men. 
A  fearful  struggle  took  place  on 
the  deck  ;  every  inch  was  contest- 
ed.    From  mast  to  mast  the  Eng- 
lish crew  were  pressed  back,  some 
of   them  jumped   overboard  and 
swam  to  other  ships,  others  sur- 
rendered, but   Sir  William  Ber- 
keley himself  sternly  refused  to 
yield.     He   stood  with   his  back 
against  the  companion  ladder  and 
fought  with  despair.     Adriansen 
summoned  him  to  cease  resistance, 
but  one  of  the  Dutch  firing  a  pis- 
tol at  him  wounded  him  in  the 
throat.     The   sword  dropped  out 
of  the  hero's  hand,  and  he  ran 
wounded   and   bleeding  into   his 
cabin.     When  the   Dutch  sailors 
rushed  after  him,  they  found  him 
stretched  upon  the  table  dead,  and 
with  his  arms  thrown  out  wildly. 
So  much  determination  and  cou- 
rage compelled  the  admiration  of 
his  enemies,  and  Captain  Adrian- 
sen  gave   orders   that    the   body 
should  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect,   and   conveyed   with  the 
captured  ship  to  the  harbour  of 
Goeree. 

Monk  having  now  tacked  about 
and  directed  his  course  northward, 
was  observed  to  cast  his  anchor, 
probably  deeming  that  he  would 
have  time  to  somewhat  gather  his 
fleet  together  and  repair  his  inju- 
ries. But  De  Kuyter  would  give 
him  no  rest.  He  immediately 
hoisted  the  signal  for  a  general 


attack,  and  advanced  ;  whereupon 
Monk,  not  wishing  to  be  behind- 
hand, cut  his  cables,  and  rushed 
once  more  into  the  fight.  Till 
eight  o'clock  at  night  the  combat 
was  kept  up  with  undiminished 
fury.  Monk  himself  lost  all  sails. 
One  of  his  ships,  passing  by  De 
Ruyter,  received  so  well  aimed  a 
broadside,  that  she  reeled  over  like 
a  wounded  deer  and  sank  slowly 
in  the  waves.  At  the  same  time, 
towards  the  fall  of  night,  Sir  John 
Harmon,  the  rear-admiral  of  the 
white  flag,  found  his  ship,  the 
"  Injury ,"  so  dangerously  damaged, 
that  he  attempted  to  withdraw  to- 
wards the  rear.  The  Dutch  per- 
ceived it,  and  bore  down  upon 
him.  Harman  summoned  his 
men  to  stand  by,  for  at  this  mo- 
ment a  fire-ship,  already  enveloped 
in  a  vicious  cloud  of  black  and 
sulphurous  smoke,  came  up  against 
them  with  a  crash.  Every  mo- 
ment was  precious,  but  the  smoke 
was  so  dense  and  so  blinding,  that 
although  the  two  vessels  were 
fixed,  no  grappling  irons  could  be 
seen.  The  boatswain  boldly 
jumped  over,  and  the  flame 
breaking  out  at  that  moment,  he 
cut  the  irons  with  his  axe  and 
parted  the  two  ships.  Vice-ad- 
miral Evertsen,  at  this,  sent  off  a 
second  fireship,  already  in  flames. 
Harman's  men,  exhausted  by  the 
fight,  lost  courage  at  the  approach 
of  so  terrible  a  danger,  and  fifty 
men  jumped  overboard.  The  rig- 
ging was  already  partly  in  flames, 
but  Harman,  although  scorched, 
stood  his  ground.  With  his  own 
sword  he  cut  down  two  of  the  fly- 
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ing  cowards,  and  summoned  them 
to  save  the  ship.  They  turned, 
and  once  more  went  to  work  with 
despair.  Buckets  flew  from  hand 
to  hand,  the  axes  cut  away  the 
spars  and  rigging  that  were  al- 
ready burning,  the  fireship  was 
cast  loose  a  second  time,  and  al- 
though a  falling  spar  crushed  Har- 
mon's leg,  he  congratulated  him- 
self on  having  escaped  the  greater 
danger. 

But  Evertsen,  determined  to 
destroy  so  dangerous  a  foe,  sent 
off  a  third  firJLip,  and  be^an  to 
cannonade  him.  In  the  midst  of 
his  agony,  Sir  John  calmly  gave 
his  directions.  His  hearing  in- 
spired the  men  with  new  courage, 
and  so  neatly  did  the  gunners  take 
their  aim  at  the  approaching  enemy, 
that  she  sank  midway  between 
them,  pierced  by  four  shots.  Then 
Sir  John  turned  round  and  stood 
away  for  Harwich,  feeling  that  he 
had  fully  performed  his  share  of 
the  work.  But  before  leaving  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  his 
antagonist  Evertsen  a  final  adieu, 
and  as  he  veered  slowly  round  he 
fired  his  last  broadside.  Evertsen, 
standing  on  his  deck,  watched 
with  curious  admiration  the  other's 
splendid  bravery,  when  one  of  the 
cannon  balls  struck  him  in  the 
chest,  and  stretched  him  lifeless 
on  his  own  deck.  The  destroyer 
was  himself  destroyed,  while  Har- 
man,  having  had  his  wound  look- 
ed to  in  Harwich,  lived  to  fight 
many  another  battle. 

The  evening  had  now  fallen, 
and  the  sea  was  illumined  with 
+he   smouldering  embers  of   the  | 


burning  ships,  and  with  the  lights 
of  the  two  fleets  that  would  not 
retire,  but  lay  at  anchor  within 
two  miles  of  each  other,  deter- 
mined to  renew  the  combat  with 
the  coming  day.  The  night  was 
busily  employed  by  both  in  re- 
pairing their  damages.  Leaks  were 
stopped,  sails  renewed,  tackle 
spliced,  arms  cleaned  for  further 
service,  and  then  only  the  ex- 
hausted men  were  allowed  to 
snatch  the  rest  which  they  so 
needed.  At  the  break  of  day  De 
Ruyter  signalled  all  the  captains 
of  his  fleet  to  come  on  board,  that 
he  might  learn  in  what  position 
he  found  himself.  There  were 
now  about  fifty  ships,  Tromp  with 
about  thirteen  of  his  squadron 
having  drifted  out  of  sight.  Pre- 
sently, however,  he  appeared  in 
full  trim  on  a  third  ship,  the  two 
former  ones  having  been  neces- 
sarily abandoned.  The  English, 
scarcely  fifty  strong,  lay  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward. 
They  still  had  the  weather-gage, 
and  might  again  easily  have  de- 
clined the  combat,  if  Monk  had 
not  been  of  so  determined  a  spirit 
He  approached  first,  and  volun- 
tarily gave  up  the  advantage  of 
the  wind,  in  order  to  come  to 
closer  quarters.  The  two  fleets 
ran  past  each  other  several  times 
under  a  very  torrent  of  shot  and 
shell 

The  wind  was  no  longer  violent ; 
the  sea  had  regained  its  composure, 
so  that  the  English  could  tins 
time  employ  their  guns  with  full 
effect  And  now  there  happened 
a  curious  incident.     As  the  fleets 
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Bailed  past  each,  other,  and  were 
busily  repairing  their  damages 
before  returning  to  the  charge, 
the  wind  suddenly  calmed,  and 
neither  could  approach  the  other. 
Tromp  found  himself  suddenly 
with  five  or  six  ships  on  one  side 
of  the  English  fleet,  and  De  Ruyter 
with  the  rest  of  the  Dutch  fleet  on 
the  other.  The  Admiral  wondered 
what  had  become  of  his  colleague, 
but  when  at  eleven  the  wind 
freshened  again,  he  once  more 
gave  the  order  to  run  past  the 
enemy.  He  had  not  sailed  half 
way  along  the  line,  when  suddenly 
his  practised  eye  detected  a  con- 
fusion amongst  the  English  left 
wing,  and  a  terrific  cannonade 
told  him  that  some  of  his  ships 
must  have  charged  the  English 
without  his  orders.  He  signalled 
his  squadron  to  divide  into  two 
detachments,  one  going  southward 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear, 
while  he  advanced  to  support  the 
straitened  friends.  What  he  had 
expected  proved  true.  Tromp 
with  his  small  flock  of  half-a-dozen 
men-of-war,  none  of  which  were  of 
the  largest  size,  had  rashly  hurled 
himself  against  the  enemy's  squad- 
ron with  a  hold  intention  of  break- 
ing through.  The  English  closed 
round  him.  His  Vice-Admiral 
was  killed,  and  barely  half  his 
officers  were  alive  when  De  Ruyter 
prevented  his  total  destruction. 
On  his  own  ship  one  man  in  every 
three  was  killed  or  wounded,  and 
on  every  other  the  proportion, 
although  less,  was  still  dreadful 
De  Rujter's  skilful  manoeuvre 
forced  the  English  to  retire  and 


re-form  at  a  distance,  but  four  of 
Tromp's  ships  had  been  so  dis- 
abled that  they  had  to  be  sent 
home. 

The  battle  was  now  renewed 
with  great  fierceness,  and  Monk 
began  to  discover  that  the  Dutch 
were  too  strong  for  him.  Ship 
after  ship  hoisted  signals  of  distress 
or  disappeared  in  the  waves.  De 
Ruyter  was  also  severely  damaged, 
and  had  his  flag-staff  shot  down, 
but  he  kept  his  fleet  well  together, 
and  gave  the  English  not  a  moment's 
rest.  Monk  signalled  a  retreat, 
and  stood  out  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  about  seven  at  night, 
when  De  Ruyter  was  preparing 
for  a  final  general  charge.  The 
whole  of  the  night  and  the  follow- 
ing day  the  flight  and  the  pursuit 
continued.  The  English  Admiral 
had  placed  his  most  disabled  ships 
in  front,  and  formed  an  impene- 
trable bulwark  with  his  own  and 
those  that  were  still  seaworthy. 
Vice-Admirals  Van  Nes  and  De 
Liefde. tried  in  vain  to  draw  him 
into  combat  He  answered  their 
fire,  but  continued  his  way  to  the 
Thames,  crowding  his  masts  from 
deck  to  sky  with  wetted  spare 
sails.  As  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore, the  English  vessels  were  more 
swiftly  built  and  high  rigged,  but 
they  had  suffered  terribly.  Monk, 
seeing  that  •  he  was  encumbered 
with  many  a  ship  scarcely  worth 
saving,  set  fire  to  them,  after  hav- 
ing taken  out  the  men,  and  aban- 
doned them  to  the  destructive 
elements.  But  slowly  the  whole 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  drawing 
round  in  pursuit    "  And  so,"  says 
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Burnet  in  his  History,  "  they  must 
all  have  been  taken,  sunk,  or 
burned,  if  Prince  Rupert,  being 
yet  in  the  Channel,  and  hear- 
ing that  they  were  engaged  by 
the  continued  roaring  of  guns, 
had  not  made  all  possible  haste  to 
get  to  them."  This  happened 
shortly  after  two.  About  that 
time  the  Dutch  sailors  on  the 
look-out  descried  a  fleet  of  war, 
some  sixteen  to  twenty  vessels 
strong,  steering  towards  them.  De 
Ruyter,  judging  that  it  could  be 
no  one  but  Rupert,  signalled  to 
Tromp  to  alter  his  course  and 
meet  him,  while  he  continued  the 
pursuit. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, while  the  chase  was  thus  at 
its  hottest,  and  rendered  more 
dangerous  by  the  sandbanks  that 
were  now  near,  the  "  Royal  Prince," 
the  largest  and  finest  vessel  in  the 
whole  English  fleet,  carrying  one 
hundred  guns,  and  six  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  commanded  by  Sir 
George  Ayscue  himself,  suddenly 
made  signals  of  distress.  Monk 
signalled  back  that  he  could  not 
stay  to  give  assistance,  and  that  Sir 
George  must  act  as  he  found  best. 
The  "Royal  Prince"  had  struck 
on  the  Galloper  Sands.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  moment  all  was  done 
to  get  her  afloat,  but  in  vain. 
Tromp  was  at  her  at*  once,  and  a 
flaming  fireship  approached  her 
on  each  side.  Ayscue's  lot  was 
hard.  He  had  fought  like  a  lion. 
There  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dead  on  his  ship,  and  it  was  not 
by  his  counsel  that  the  fleet  re- 
tired.   But  seeing  himself  deserted, 


and  surrounded  by  an  enemy  bent 
on  his  destruction,  he  hauled  down 
the  Admiral's  flag  and  surrendered. 
Tromp,  who  was  now  on  his  fourth 
ship,  sent  his  captain  to  take 
Ayscue  and  his  superior  officers 
prisoners.  The  English  sailors 
were  indignant,  and  refused  to 
leave  the  ship.  They  were  forced 
into  the  boats,  but  crept  through 
the  open  port-holes  back  into  the 
ship,  until  the  guns  were  drawn 
in  and  the  holes  closed.  As  soon 
as  the  fine  vessel  was  empty  and 
lightened,  she  floated,  and  Tromp 
ordered  her  to  be  sent  in  triumph 
to  Holland.  But  De  Ruyter  was 
wiser.  Knowing  that  so  heavy 
a  prize  would  become  dangerous, 
and  that  he  could  spare  no  ship  to 
take  her  home,  he  ordered  her  to 
be  burned  at  once.  Tromp  scowled 
and  hesitated,  for  it  was  his  prize, 
but  well  knowing  De  Ruyter's 
strength  of  will,  he  obeyed.  In 
the  sight  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet 
and  of  its  own  men,  the  splendid 
vessel  was  consumed  by  the  flames. 
It  was  the  anniversary  of  that  day, 
a  year  before,  when  Admiral  Op- 
dam  had  been  hurled  into  the  air 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies  ;  and 
as  the  powder  stores  of  the  u  Royal 
Prince "  caught  fire,  and  she  was 
lifted  out  of  the  ocean  as  by  some 
mighty  hand  and  thrown  down 
again  in  fragments,  a  ringing  cheer 
went  up  from  among  the  Dutch 
sailors. 

In  the  meantime,  Prince  Rupert 
had  come  up  with  Monk  towards 
the  evening  with  streaming  ban- 
ners, blowing  trumpets,  and  beat- 
ing drums.     So  says  Colliber,  and 
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he  adds  that  there  was  an  imme- 
diate renewal  of  the  fight;  but 
this  is  evidently  a  mistake.  De 
Buyter,  who  could  not  prevent  the 
junction,  saw  at  once  that  a  heavy 
day's  fighting  was  still  before  him, 
for  it  was  not  probable  that  Monk 
would  continue  his  flight  after  this 
reinforcement.  He  therefore  sig- 
nalled the  fleet  to  stand  towards 
the  east  with  furled  sails,  for  fear 
of  the  sands,  and  having  thus 
drifted  during  the  night,  a  council 
of  war,  at  break  of  day,  deter- 
mined on  a  renewal  of  the  fight, 
and  the  captains  were  signalled  on 
board.  In  his  own  homely  lan- 
guage, De  Buyter  exhorted  them 
to  stand  by  him  this  day,  as  they 
had  already  done.  "My  lords 
the  States,  the  fathers  of  our  land, 
our  own  relations,  our  wives  and 
children,  whatever  we  hold  dearest, 
must  urge  us  to  retain  the  laurel 
wreath  which  we  have  already 
won,  or  we  shall  die  from  hunger, 
misery,  and  stench  in  the  English 
prisons/'  The  fleets  thereupon  pre- 
pared for  the  engagement  that  was 
to  decide  the  issue  between  them. 
Whatever  difference  in  strength 
there  might  have  been  in  the  first 
two  days  had  now  disappeared. 
De  Buyter's  fleet  had  dwindled 
down  to  sixty-four  men-of-war, 
every  one  of  which  had  sadly  suf- 
fered in  the  previous  day's  battles. 
Sickness,  wounds,  and  death  had 
reduced  the  number  of  his  men 
by  half,  and  the  incessant  work 
had  reduced  the  strength  of  even 
those  to  a  very  low  ebb.  Monk 
and  Rupert  together,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  now  sixty-one  vessels 


Btrong.  There  were  several  of 
these  that  carried  fifteen  to  twenty 
guns  more  than  De  Buyter's  largest 
ship,  and  the  prince's  squadron  of 
about  twenty  fresh  men-of-war, 
who  had  not  fired  a  shot  and  were 
eager  for  the  combat,  seemed  cer- 
tainly to  incline  the  balance  of 
superior  strength  towards  the 
British  forces. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Whit-Monday,  the  1 4th 
of  June,  when  the  fight  was  re- 
newed. De  Buyter's  Vice- Admiral 
De  Iiefde  led  the  way,  and,  com- 
ing alongside  the  "  London,"  com- 
manded by  Bobert  Holmes, 
Rupert's  Vice- Admiral,  settled  so 
closely  by  her  side  that  the  yard- 
arms  almost  touched.  The  one 
carried  sixty-six  pieces  of  cannon, 
the  other  eighty-five,  and  during 
the  running  of  one  glass  these  two 
poured  the  most  deadly  and  de- 
structive fire  into  each  other,  while 
the  rest  of  the  two  fleets  gradually 
engaged  around  this  point.  The 
Prince  of  Monaco  and  his  brother, 
Count  de  Quiche,  both  celebrated 
generals  in  the  French  army,  had 
received  De  Buyter's  permission 
to  remain  on  his  deck  during  the 
action.  The  Count  was  wounded 
by  a  splinter  in  the  arm,  and  both 
he  and  his  brother  confessed  that 
they  had  never  witnessed  anything 
so  dreadful  in  the  whole  of  their 
career,  and  that  the  horrors  of  a 
battle  on  land  were  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  it.  Indeed,  the  fury 
on  both  sides  seemed  to  have  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished. 
Three  times  De  Buyter  charged 
and   broke   through  the  English 
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fleet.  His  skip  was  terribly 
injured,  but  with  unflagging 
courage  he  returned  to  the  charge, 
while  it  seemed  as  though  his 
Vice- Admirals  had  all  determined 
to  outvie  him  in  bravery.  Tromp 
was  almost  mad.  He  changed 
from  ship  to  ship,  as  Colliber  says, 
"  by  a  sort  of  Pythagorean  trans- 
migration, and  sought  revenge  in 
a  variety  of  shapes."  Every  vessel 
from  which  he  waved  his  flag 
crashed  into  the  enemy  with  re- 
newed fury,  and  caused  Monk  to 
ask,  in  bewilderment,  whether 
there  were  half-a-dozen  Tromps 
on  the  Dutch  fleet. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon 
De  Buyter  executed  a  masterly 
manoeuvre.  He  had  divided  his 
fleet  into  two  halves.  Tromp  and 
himself  were  southward  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  Van  Nes  and  Evertsen 
to  the  northward,  when  at  a  given 
sign,  both  rushed  simultaneously 
at  the  British  centre.  Prince 
Bupert  lost  his  mainmast  and  bow- 
sprit, Monk  received  two  dangerous 
shots  in  the  powder  stores,  and  got 
his  mast  so  damaged  that  he  had 
to  back  out.  Two  men-of-war, 
the  "  Bull »  and  the  "  Essex/'  were 
boarded  by  Captain  Pouw;  another, 
the  "  Clove-tree  "  ("  Nagelboom  "), 
a  ship  taken  from  the  Dutch  in 
the  previous  year,  and  a  fourth, 
the  "  Convertine,"  were  also  cap- 
tured, while  the  Dutch  historians 
state  that  two  others  of  the  White 
Squadron  were  seen  sinking  about 
six  o'clock  at  night.  The  English 
fleet  indeed  became  divided.  The 
White  Squadron  stood  northward, 
the  Bed  and  the  Blue  southward  1 


towards  the  English  coast,  while 
De  Buyter  having  hoisted  a 
signal  of  general  pursuit  went 
after  Bupert  himself.  "  This  fourth 
day,"  says  Vice- Admiral  Jordan," 
"at  seven  at  night,  most  of  our 
great  ships  disabled  in  masts, 
yards,  rigging,  the  want  of  men  to 
ply  our  guns,  andjpowder  and  shot 
nearly  all  spent,  forced  our  retreat, 
in  which  the '  Black  Bull '  and  the 
'  Essex/  falling  aboard  each  other, 
and  one  to  leeward  which  I  sup- 
pose was  the  '  Convertine/  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy."  The 
English  were  very  grateful,  and 
the  Dutch  almost  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  heaven  for  marvel- 
lously interfering  with  the  pursuit 
At  seven  or  thereabouts  a  dense 
fog  spread  over  the  water,  and  De 
Buyter,  seeing  that  a  farther  ap- 
proach to  the  sands  would  be 
highly  dangerous,  assembled  his 
fleet  and  returned  home. 

King  Charles  U.  was  at  church 
attending  divine  service  when  Sir 
Daniel  Hanney  came  in  from 
Monk  and  related  the  engagement. 
The  king  stopped  the  service,  and 
hearing  from  Sir  Daniel  that 
Monk  had  obtained  a  victory,  he 
commanded  that  public  thanks- 
giving should  immediately  be 
given,  "  which,"  says  honest  Bur- 
net, "was  a  horrid  mockery  of 
God  and  a  lying  to  the  world." 
The  people  very  soon  discovered 
the  mistake.  They  Baw  the  bon- 
fires and  heard  the  bells,  but  they 
knew  "that  it  was  rather  a  de- 
liverance than  a  triumph."  Vice- 
Admiral  Jordan  confessed  that 
they  had  to  submit  to  an  all-see- 
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ing  Providence  who  knows  what  is 
best  for  us,  and  he  piously  praised 
God  for  wonderfully  preserving 
him  in  the  awfullest  battle  that 
was  ever  fought  at  sea.  The  Dutch 
historians  speak  of  seventeen  Eng- 
lish ships  that  were  burnt  or  sunk, 
besides  the  six  that  were  taken  ; 
they  counted  about  three  thousand 
prisoners,  and  estimated  the  Eng- 
lish dead  at  between  five  and  six 
thousand,  while  their  own  losses 
were  given  out  as  not  exceeding 
six  men-of-war,  and  two  thousand 
killed  and  wounded.  What  the 
truth  of  this  is,  it  would  be  idle  to 
inquire,  as  no  authentic  documents 
or  returns  exist  in  this  country 
from  that  period.  But  that  the 
fleet  had  suffered  terribly,  and  that 


the  loss  of  the  "Royal  Prince" 
grievously  afflicted  the  nation,  may 
be  safely  assumed  from  the  ex- 
pressions that  were  used  by  many 
contemporary  writers.  One  of 
them  said  that  the  destruction  of 
the  "  Royal  Prince  "  was  a  national 
loss, and  to  be  universally  deplored; 
another  was  indignant  that  a  Vice- 
Admiral  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender ;  and  Evelyn, 
writing  in  his  diary  on  the  17th 
of  June,  said,  "  I  went  on  shore 
at  Sheerness,  but  here  I  beheld 
the  sad  spectacle,  more  than  half 
that  gallant  bulwark  of  the  king- 
dom miserably  shattered  ;  hardly  a 
vessel  entire,  but  appearing  rather 
so  many  wrecks,  and  hulls,  so 
cruelly  had  the  Dutch  mangled  us." 


THE  FIRE   OF  LONDON. 

(Pepyi  Diary  and  Correspondence.) 
aj>.  1666. 


September  2d  (Lord's  day).  Some 
of  our  maids  sitting  up  late  last 
night  to  get  things  ready  against 
our  feast  to-day,  Jane  called  us 
up  about  three  in  the  morning,  to 
tell  us  of  a  great  fire  they  saw  in 
the  City.  So  I  rose,  and  slipped 
on  my  night-gown,  and  went  to 
her  window  ;  and  thought  it  to  be 
on  the  back  side  of  Mark  Lane  at 
the  farthest,  but  being  unused  to 
such  fires  as  followed,  I  thought  it 
far  enough  off;  and  so  went  to 
bed  again,  and  to  sleep.  About 
seven  rose  again  to  dress  myself, 
and  there  looked  out  at  the  win- 
dow, and  saw  the  fire  not  so  much 
as  it  was,  and  farther  off.  So  to  my 
closet  to  set  things  to  rights,  after 
yesterday's  cleaning.  By  and  by 
Jane  comes  and  tells  me  that  she 
hears  that  above  300  houses  have 
been  burned  down  to-night  by  the 
fire  we  saw,  and  that  it  is  now 
burning  down  all  Fish  Street,  by 
London  Bridge.  So  I  made  my- 
self ready  presently,  and  walked 
to  the  Tower,  and  there  got  up 
upon  one  of  the  high  places,  Sir 
J.  Robinson's  little  son  going  up 


with  me :  and  there  I  did  see  the 
houses  at  that  end  of  the  bridge 
all  on  fire,  and  an  infinite  great 
fire  on  this  and  the  other  side  the 
end  of  the  bridge  ;  which,  among 
other  people,  did  trouble  me  for 
poor  little  Michell  and  our  Sarah 
on  the  bridge.  So  down  with  my 
heart  full  of  trouble  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  who  tells  me 
that  it  began  this  morning  in  the 
king's  baker's  house  in  Pudding 
Lane,  and  that  it  hath  burned 
down  St.  Magnus  Church  and  most 
part  of  Fish  Street  already.  So  I 
down  to  the  water-side,  and  there 
got  a  boat,  and  through  bridge, 
and  there  saw  a  lamentable  fire, 
Poor  MichelTs  house,  as  far  as  the 
Old  Swan,  already  burned  that 
way,  and  the  fire  running  farther, 
that  in  a  very  little  time  it  got  as 
far  as  the  Steele  Yard  while  I  was 
there.  Everybody  endeavouring 
to  remove  their  goods,  and  flinging 
into  the  river,  or  bringing  them 
into  lighters  that  lay  off;  poor 
people  staying  in  their  houses  as 
long  as  till  the  very  fire  touched 
them,  and  then  running  into  boats, 
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or  clambering  from  one  pair  of 
stairs  by  the  water-side  to  another. 
And  among  other  things,  the  poor 
pigeons,  I  perceive,  were  loth  to 
leave  their  houses,  but  hovered 
about  the  windows  and  balconies, 
till  they  burned  their  wings,  and 
fell  down.  Having  stayed,^  in 
an  hour's  time  seen  the  fire  rage 
every  way,  and  nobody,  to  my 
sight,  endeavouring  to  quench  it, 
but  to  remove  their  goods,  and 
leave  all  to  the  fire,  and  having 
seen  it  get  as  far  as  the  Steele 
Yard,  and  the  wind  mighty  high, 
and  driving  it  into  the  City  ;  and 
everything  after  so  long  a  drought 
proving  combustible,  even  the  very 
stones  of  churches,  and  among 
other  things,  the  poor  steeple  by 

which    pretty    Mrs.    lives, 

and  whereof  my  old  schoolfellow 
Elborough  is  parson,  taken  fire  in 
the  very  top,  and  there  burned  till 
it  fell  down  ;  I  to  Whitehall  (with 
a  gentleman  with  me,  who  desired 
to  go  off  from  the  Tower,  to  see 
the  fire,  in  my  boat) ;  and  there 
up  to  the  king's  closet  in  the 
chapel,  where  people  come  about 
me,  and  I  did  give  them  an  account 
dismayed  them  all,  and  word  was 
carried  in  to  the  king.  So  I  was 
called  for,  and  did  tell  the  king 
and  Duke  of  York  what  I  saw,  and 
that  unless  his  Majesty  did  com- 
mand houses  to  be  pulled  down, 
nothing  could  stop  the  fire.  They 
seemed  much  troubled,  and  the 
king  commanded  me  to  go  to  my 
Lord  Mayor  from  him,  and  com- 
mand him  to  spare  no  houses,  but 
to  pull  down  before  the  fire  every 
way.     The  Duke  of  York  bid  me 


tell  him,  that  if  he  would  have 
any  more  soldiers,  he  shall ;  and 
80  did  my  Lord  Arlington  after- 
wards,  as  a  great  secret  Here 
meeting  with  Captain  Cocke,  I  in 
his  coach,  which  he  lent  me,  and 
Creed  with  me  to  Paul's,  and  there 
walked  along  Watling  Street,  as 
well  as  I  could,  every  creature 
coming  away  loaded  with  goods  to 
save,  and  here  and  there  sick 
people  carried  away  in  beds. 
Extraordinary  good  goods  carried 
in  carts  and  on  backs.  At  last 
met  my  Lord  Mayor  in  Canning 
Street,  like  a  man  spent,  with  a 
handkercher  about  his  neck.  To 
the  king's  message,  he  cried,  like  a 
fainting  woman, "  Lord  !  what  can 
I  do?  I  am  spent :  people  will 
not  obey  me.  I  have  been  pull- 
ing  down  houees;  but  the  fire 
overtakes  us  faster  than  we  can  do 
it."  That  he  needed  no  more 
soldiers  :  and  that,  for  himself,  he 
must  go  and  refresh  himself,  hav- 
ing been  up  all  night.  So  he  left 
me,  and  I  him,  and  walked  home  ; 
seeing  people  all  almost  distracted, 
and  no  manner  of  means  used  to 
quench  the  fire.  The  houses  too 
so  very  thick  thereabouts,  and  full 
of  matter  for  burning,  as  pitch  and 
tar,  in  Thames  Street ;  and  ware- 
houses of  oil,  and  wines,  and 
brandy,  and  other  things.  Here 
I  saw  Mr.  Isaac  Houblon,  the 
handsome  man,  prettily  dressed 
and  dirty  at  his  door  at  Dowgate, 
receiving  some  of  his  brother's 
things,  whose  houses  were  on  fire  ; 
and,  as  he  says,  have  been  remov- 
ed twice  already  ;  and  he  doubts 
(as  it  soon  proved)  that  they  must 
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be  in  a  little  time  removed  from 
his  house  also,  which  was  a  sad 
consideration.  And  to  see  the 
churches  all  filling  with  goods  by 
people,  who  themselves  should 
have  been  quietly  there  at  this 
time.  By  this  time  it  was  about 
twelve  o'clock  ;  and  so  home,  and 
there  find  my  guests,  who  were 
Mr.  "Wood  and  his  wife  Barbary 
Shelden,  and  also  Mr.  Moone  ;  she 
mighty  fine,  and  her  husband,  for 
aught  I  see,  a  likely  man.  But 
Mr.  Moone's  design  and  mine, 
which  was  to  look  over  my  closet, 
and  please  him  with  the  sight 
thereof,  which  he  hath  long  desired, 
was  wholly  disappointed  ;  for  we 
were  in  great  trouble  and  disturb- 
ance at  this  fire,  not  knowing  what 
to  think  of  it.  However,  we  had 
an  extraordinary  good  dinner,  and 
as  merry  as  at  this  time  we  could 
be.  While  at  dinner  Mrs.  Batelier 
come  to  inquire  after  Mr.  Woolfe 
and  Stanes  (who  it  seems  are 
related  to  them),  whose  houses  in 
Fish  Street  are  all  burned,  and 
they  in  a  sad  condition.  She 
would  not  stay  in  the  fright. 
Soon  as  dined,  I  and  Moone  away, 
and  walked  through  the  City,  the 
streets  full  of  nothing  but  people, 
and  horses  and  carts  loaden  with 
goods,  ready  to  run  over  one  an- 
other, and  removing  goods  from 
one  burned  house  to  another. 
They  now  removing  out  of  Can- 
ning Street  (which  received  goods 
in  the  morning)    into    Lombard 

Street,  and  farther :  and  among 
^■l —  t  now  gaw  mv  jjtfle  g0i^[. 

\es     receiving     some 
Is,  whose  house  itself 


was  burned  the  day  after.  We 
parted  at  Paul's  ;  he  home,  and  I 
to  Paul's  Wharf,  where  I  had 
appointed  a  boat  to  attend  me, 
and  took  in  Mr.  Carcasse  and  his 
brother,  whom  I  met  in  the 
street,  and  carried  them  below 
and  above  bridge  too.  And  again 
to  see  the  fire,  which  was  now  got 
farther,  both  below  and  above, 
and  no  likelihood  of  stopping  it. 
Met  with  the  king  and  Duke  of 
York  in  their  barge,  and  with 
them  to  Queenhith,  and  there 
called  Sir  Richard  Browne  to 
them.  Their  order  was  only  to 
pull  down  houses  apace,  and  so 
below  bridge  at  the  water-side  ; 
but  little  was  or  could  be  done, 
the  fire  coming  upon  them  so  fast. 
Good  hopes  there  was  of  stopping 
it  at  the  Three  Cranes  above,  and 
at  Buttolph's  Wharf  below,  bridge, 
if  care  be  used;  .but  the  wind 
carries  it  into  the  City,  so  as  we 
know  not  by  the  water-side  what 
it  do  there.  Biver  full  of  lighters 
and  boats  taking  in  goods,  and 
good  goods  swimming  in  the 
water,  and  only  I  observed  that 
hardly  one  lighter  or  boat  in  three 
that  had  the  goods  of  a  house  in, 
but  there  was  a  pair  of  Virginalls 
in  it  Having  seen  as  much  as  I 
could  now,  I  away  to  Whitehall 
by  appointment,  and  there  walked 
to  St  James's  Park,  and  there  met 
my  wife  and  Creed  and  Wood  and 
his  wife,  and  walked  to  my  boat ; 
and  there  upon  the  water  again, 
and  to  the  fire  up  and  down,  it 
still  increasing,  and  the  wind 
great  So  near  the  fire  as  we 
could  for  smoke ;  and  all  over  the 
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Thames,  with  one's  faces  in  the* 
wind,    you   were   almost   burned 
with  a  shower  of  fire-drops.     This 
is  very  true  :   so  as  houses  were 
burned  by  these  drops  and  flakes 
of  fire,  three  or  four,  nay,  five  or 
six    houses,    one    from    another. 
When  we  could  endure  no  more 
upon  the  water,  we  to  a  little  ale- 
house   on    the    Bank-side,    over 
against    the   Three    Cranes,   and 
there  stayed  till  it  was  dark  al- 
most, and  saw  the  fire  grow,  and 
as  it  grew  darker,  appeared  more 
*  and  more,  and  in  corners  and  upon 
steeples,  and  between  churches  and 
houses,  as  far  as  we  could  see  up 
the  hill  of  the  City,  in  a  most 
horrid  malicious  bloody  flame,  not 
like  the  fine  flame  of  an  ordinary 
fire.     Barbary  and   her  husband 
away  before  us.     We  stayed  till, 
it  being  darkish,  we  saw  the  fire 
as  only  one  entire  arch  of  fire  from 
ihis  to  the  other  side  the  bridge, 
and  in  a  bow  up  the  hill  for  an 
arch   of  above   a  mile   long :  it 
made  me  weep  to  see  it.     The 
churches,  houses,  and  all  on  fire, 
and  flaming  at  once ;  and  a  hor- 
rid noise  the  flames  made,  and  the 
cracking  of  houses  at  their  ruin. 
So  home  with  a  sad  heart,  and 
there  find  everybody  discoursing 
and  lamenting  the  fire  ;  and  poor 
Tom  Hater  come  with  some  few  of 
his  goods  saved  out  of  his  house, 
which  was    burned    upon    Fish 
Street  Hill.     I  invited  him  to  lie 
at  my  house,  and  did  receive  his 
goods,  but  was  deceived  in  his  ly- 
ing there,  the  news  coming  every 
moment  of  the  growth  of  the  fire  ; 
bo  as  we  were  forced  to  begin  to 


pack  up  our  own  goods,  and  pre- 
pare for  their  removal ;  and  did 
by  moonshine  (it  being  brave  dry 
and  moonshine  and  warm  weather) 
carry  much  of  my  goods  into  the 
garden,  and  Mr.  Hater  and  I  did 
remove  my  money  and  iron  chests 
into  my  cellar,  as  thinking  that 
the  safest  place.  And  got  my 
bags  of  gold  into  my  office,  ready 
to  carry  away,  and  my  chief  papers 
of  accounts  also,  there,  and  my 
tallies  into  a  box  by  themselves. 
So  great  was  our  fear,  as  Sir  W. 
Batten  hath  carts  come  out  of  the 
country  to  fetch  away  his  goods 
this  night  We  did  put  Mr. 
Hater,  poor  man,  to  bed  a  little  ; 
but  he  got  but  very  little  rest,  so 
much  noise  being  in  my  house, 
taking  down  of  goods. 

3d,  About  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  my  Lady  Batten  sent  me 
a  cart  to  carry  away  all  my  money, 
and  plate,  and  best  things  to  Sir 
W.  Eider's  at  Bednall  Green. 
Which  I  did,  riding  myself  in  my 
night-gown,  in  the  cart ;  and,  Lord ! 
to  see  how  the  streets  and  the 
highways  are  crowded  with  people 
running  and  riding,  and  getting  of 
carts  at  any  rate  to  fetch  away 
things.  I  find  Sir  W.  Rider  tired 
with  being  called  up  all  night, 
and  receiving  things  from  several 
friends.  His  house  full  of  goods, 
and  much  of  Sir  W.  Batten's  and 
Sir  W.  Pen's.  I  am  eased  at  my 
heart  to  have  my  treasure  so  well 
secured.  Then  home,  and  with 
much  ado  to  find  a  way,  nor  any 
sleep  all  this  night  to  me  nor  my 
poor  wife.  But  then  all  this  day 
she   and   I,   and  all  my  peeple 
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labouring  to  get  away  the  rest  of 
our  things,  and  did  get  Mr.  Tooker 
to  get  me  a  lighter  to  take  them 
in,  and  we  did  carry  them  (myself 
some)  over  Tower  Hill,  which  was 
by  this  time  full  of  people's  goods, 
bringing  their  goods  thither  ;  and 
down  to  the  lighter,  which  lay  at 
the  next  quay,  above  the  Tower 
Dock.  And  here  was  my  neigh- 
bour's wife,  Mrs.  ,  with  her 

pretty  child,  and  some  few  of  her 
things,  which  I  did  willingly  give 
way  to  be  saved  with  mine ;  but 
there  was  no  passing  with  anything 
through  the  postern,  the  crowd  was 
so  great  lie  Duke  of  York  come 
this  day  by  the  office,  and  spoke 
to  us,  and  did  ride  with  his  guard 
up  and  down  the  City  to  keep  all 
quiet  (he  being  now  general,  and 
having  the  care  of  all).  This  day, 
Mercer  being  not  at  home,  but 
against  her  mistress's  order  gone 
to  her  mother's,  and  my  wife  go- 
ing thither  to  speak  with  W. 
Hewer,  beat  her  there,  and  was 
angry  ;  and  her  mother  saying 
that  she  was  not  a  'prentice  girl, 
to  ask  leave  every  time  she  goes 
abroad,  my  wife  with  good  reason 
was  angry,  and  when  she  come 
home  bid  her  be  gone  again.  And 
so.  she  went  away,  which  troubled 
me,  but  yet  less  than  it  would, 
because  of  the  condition  we  are  in, 
in  fear  of  coming  in  a  little  time 
to  being  less  able  to  keep  one  in 
her  quality.  At  night  lay  down  a 
little  upon  a  quilt  of  W.  Hewer's, 
in  the  office,  all  my  own  things 
being  packed  up  or  gone ;  and 
after  me  my  poor  wife  did  the 
like,  we    having  fed  upon    the 


remains  of  yesterday's  dinner, 
having  no  fire  nor  dishes,  nor  any 
opportunity  of  dressing  anything. 
4th,  Up  by  break  of  day,  to  get 
away  the  remainder  of  my  things  ; 
which  I  did  by  a  lighter  at  the 
Iron  Gate  :  and  my  hands  so  full, 
that  it  was  the  afternoon  before  we 
could  get  them  all  away.  Sir  W. 
Pen  and  I  to  the  Tower  Street, 
and  there  met  the  fire  burning 
three  or  four  doors  beyond  Mr. 
Howell's,  whose  goods,  poor  man, 
his  trayB,  and  dishes,  shovels,  etc, 
were  flung  all  along  Tower  Street 
in  the  kennels,  and  people  work- 
ing therewith  from  one  end  to  the 
other  ;  the  fire  coming  on  in  that 
narrow  street,  on  both  sides,  with 
infinite  fury.  Sir  W.  Batten  not 
knowing  how  to  remove  his  wine, 
did  dig  a  pit  in  the  garden,  and 
laid  it  in  there ;  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  laying  all  the  papers 
of  my  office  that  I  could  not  other- 
wise dispose  of.  And  in  the 
evening  Sir  W.  Pen  and  I  did  dig 
another,  and  put  our  wine  in  it ; 
and  1  my  parmazan  cheese,  as  well 
as  my  wine  and  some  other  things. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  at  the  office 
this  day,  at  Sir  W.  Pen's ;  but  I 
happened  not  to  be  within.  This 
afternoon,  sitting  melancholy  with 
Sir  W.  Pen  in  our  garden,  and 
thinking  of  the  certain  burning  of 
this  office,  without  extraordinary 
means,  I  did  propose  for  the  send- 
ing up  of  all  our  workmen  from 
the  Woolwich  and  Deptford  yards 
(none  whereof  yet  appeared),  and 
to  write  to  Sir  W.  Coventry  to 
have  the  Duke  of  York's  permis- 
sion to'  pull  down  houses,  rather 
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than  lose  this  office,  which  would 
much  hinder  the  king's  business. 
So  Sir  W.  Pen  went  down  this 
night,  in  order  to  the  sending 
them  up  to-morrow  morning  ;  and 
I  wrote  to  Sir  W.  Coventry  about 
the  business,  but  received  no 
answer.  This  night  Mrs.  Turner 
(who,  poor  woman,  was  removing 
her  goods  all  this  day,  good  goods 
into  the  garden,  and  knows  not 
how  to  dispose  of  them)  and  her 
husband  supped  with  my  wife  and 
me  at  night,  in  the  office,  upon  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  from  the  cook's, 
without  any  napkin,  or  anything, 
in  a  sad  manner,  but  were  merry. 
Only  now  and  then,  walking  into 
the  garden,  saw  how  horribly  the 
sky  looks,  all  on  a  fire  in  the  night, 
was  enough  to  put  us  out  of  our 
wits;  and,  indeed,  it  was  extremely 
dreadful,  for  it  looks  just  as  if  it 
was  at  us,  and  the  whole  heaven 
on  fire.  I  after  supper  walked  in 
the  dark  down  to  Tower  Street, 
and  there  saw  it  all  on  fire,  at  the 
Trinity  House  on  that  side,  and 
the  Dolphin  Tavern  on  this  side, 
which  was  very  near  us  ;  and  the 
fire  with  extraordinary  vehemence. 
Now  begins  the  practice  of  blow- 
ing up  of  houses  in  Tower  Street, 
those  next  the  Tower,  which  at 
first  did  frighten  people  more  than 
anything  ;  but  it  stopped  the  fire 
where  it  was  done,  it  bringing 
down  the  houses  to  the  ground  in 
the  same  places  they  stood,  and 
then  it  was  easy  to  quench  what 
little  fire  was  in  it,  though  it 
kindled  nothing  almost.  W. 
Hewer  this  day  went  to  see  how 
his  mother  did,  and  comes  late 


home,  telling  us  how  he  hath  been 
forced  to  remove  her  to  Islington, 
her  house  in  Pye  Corner  being 
burned  ;  so  that  the  fire  is  got  so 
far  that  way,  and  to  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  was  running  down  to 
Fleet  Street ;  and  Paul's  is  burn- 
ed, and  all  Cheapside.  I  wrote  to 
my  father  this  night,  but  the  post- 
house  being  burned,  the  letter 
could  not  go. 

5th,  I  lay  down  in  the  office 
again  upon  W.  Hewer's  quilt,  be- 
ing mighty  weary,  and  sore  in  my 
feet  with  going,  till  I  was  hardly 
able  to  stand.  About  two  in  the 
morning  my  wife  calls  me  up,  and 
tells  me  of  new  cries  of  fire,  it  be- 
ing come  to  Barking  Church,  which 
is  the  bottom  of  our  lane.  I  up  ; 
and  finding  it  so,  resolved  presently 
to  take  her  away,  and  did,  and 
took  my  gold,  which  was  about 
£2350.  W.  Hewer  and  Jane 
down  by  Proundy's  boat  to  Wool- 
wich ;  but  Lord  !  what  a  sad  sight 
it  was  by  moonlight  to  see  the 
whole  city  almost  on  fire,  that  you 
might  see  it  plain  at  Woolwich, 
as  if  you  were  by  it.  There,  when 
I  come,  I  find  the  gates  shut,  but 
no  guard  kept  at  all ;  which 
troubled  me,  because  of  discourses 
now  begun,  that  there  is  a  plot  in 
it,  and  that  the  French  had  done 
it  I  got  the  gates  open,  and  to 
Mr.  Shelden's,  where  I  locked  up 
my  gold,  and  charged  my  wife  and 
W.  Hewer  never  to  leave  the  room 
without  one  of  them  in  it,  night 
or  day.  So  back  again,  by  the 
way,  seeing  my  goods  well  in  the 
lighters  at  Deptford,  and  watched 
well    by    people.        Home,    and 
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whereas  I  expected  to  have  seen 
our  house  on  fire,  it  being  now 
about  seven  o'clock,  it  was  not. 
But  to  the  fire,  and  there  find 
greater  hopes  than  I  expected ; 
for  my  confidence  of  finding  our 
office  on  fire  was  such,  that  I  durst 
not  ask  anybody  how  it  was  with 
us,  till  I  come  and  saw  it  was  not 
burned.  But  going  to  the  fire, 
I  find  by  the  blowing  up  of 
houses,  and  the  great  help  given 
by  the  workmen  out  of  the  king's 
yards,  sent  up  by  Sir  W.  Pen, 
there  is  a  good  stop  given  to  it,  as 
well  at  Mark  Lane  end  as  ours ; 
it  having  only  burned  the  dial  of 
Barking  Church,  and  part  of  the 
porch,  and  was  there  quenched. 
I  up  to  the  top  of  Barking  steeple, 
and  there  saw  the  saddest  sight  of 
desolation  that  I  ever  saw  ;  every- 
where great  fires,  oil  cellars,  and 
brimstone  and  other  things  burn- 
ing. I  became  afraid  to  stay  there 
long,  and  therefore  down  again  as 
fast  as  I  could,  the  fire  being 
spread  as  far  as  I  could  see  it ; 
and  to  Sir  W.  Pen's,  and  there  eat 
a  piece  of  cold  meat,  having  eaten 
nothing  since  Sunday,  but  the  re- 
mains of  Sunday's  dinner.  Here 
I  met  with  Mr.  Young  and  Whist- 
ler ;  and  having  removed  all  my 
things,  and  received  good  hopes 
that  the  fire  at  our  end  is  stopped, 
they  and  I  walked  into  the  town, 
and  find  Fanchurch  Street,  Graci- 
ous Street,  and  Lumbard  Street,  all 
in  dust.  The  Exchange  a  sad  sight, 
nothing  standing  there,  of  all  the 
statues  or  pillars,  but  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham's  picture  in  the  corner. 
Into  Moorefields  (our  feet  ready  to  | 


burn,  walking  through  the  town 
among  the  hot  coals),  and  find  that 
full  of  people,  and  poor  wretches 
carrying  their  goods  there,  and 
everybody  keeping  his  goods  to- 
gether by  themselves  (and  a  great 
blessing  it  is  to  them  that  it  is  fair 
weather  for  them  to  keep  abroad 
night  and  day) ;  drank  there,  and 
paid  twopence  for  a  plain  penny 
loaf.  Thence  homeward,  having 
passed  through  Cheapside,  and 
Newgate  market,  all  burned  ;  and 
seen  Anthony  Joyce's  house  in 
fire.  And  took  up  (which  I  keep 
by  me)  a  piece  of  glass  of  Mercer's 
chapel  in  the  street,  where  much 
more  was,  so  melted  and  buckled 
with  the  heat  of  the  fire  like  parch- 
ment. I  also  did  see  a  poor  cat 
taken  out  of  a  hole  in  a  chimney, 
joining  to  the  wall  of  the  Ex- 
change, with  the  hair  all  burned 
off  the  body,  and  yet  alive.  So 
home  at  night,  and  find  there  good 
hopes  of  saving  our  office ;  but 
great  endeavours  of  watching  all 
night,  and  having  men  ready ;  and 
so  we  lodged  them  in  the  office, 
and  had  drink  and  bread  and 
cheese  for  them.  And  I  lay  down 
and  slept  a  good  night  about  mid- 
night :  though  when  I  rose  I  heard 
that  there  had  been  a  great  alarm 
of  French  and  Dutch  being  risen, 
which  proved  nothing.  But  it  is 
a  strange  thing  to  see  how  long 
this  time  did  look  since  Sunday, 
having  been  always  full  of  variety 
of  actions,  and  little  sleep,  that  it 
looked  like  a  week  or  more,  and  I 
had  forgot  almost  the  day  of  the 
week. 

6th,  Up  about  five  o'clock  ;  and 
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met  Mr.  Gauden  at  the  gate  of  the 
office  (I  intending  to  go  out  as  I 
used,  every  now  and  then  to-day, 
to  see  how  the  fixe  is),  to  call  our 
men  to  Bishopsgate,  where  no  fire 
had  yet  been  near,  and  there  is 
now  one  broke  out ;  which  did 
give  great  grounds  to  people,  and 
to  me  too,  to  think  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  plot  in  this  (on  which 
many  by  this  time  have  been  tak- 
en, and  it  hath  been  dangerous  for 
any  stranger  to  walk  in  the  streets), 
but  I  went  with  the  men,  and  we 
did  put  it  out  in  a  little  time  ;  so 
that  that  was  well  again.  It  was 
pretty  to  see  how  hard  the  women 
did  work  in  the  canals,  sweeping 
of  water ;  but  then  they  would 
scold  for  drink,  and  be  as  drunk 
as  devils.  I  saw  good  butts  of 
sugar  broke  open  in  the  street, 
and  people  give  and  take  handfuls 
out,  and  put  into  beer,  and  drink 
it.  And  now  all  being  pretty  well, 
I  took  boat,  and  over  to  South- 
wark,  and  took  boat  on  the  other 
side  the  bridge,  and  so  to  West- 
minster, thinking  to  shift  myself, 
being  all  in  dirt  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  but  could  not  there  find  any 
place  to  buy  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of 
gloves,  Westminster  Hall  being 
full  of  people's  goods,  those  in 
Westminster  having  removed  all 
their  goods,  and  the  exchequer 
money  put  into  vessels  to  carry  to 
Nonsuch ;  but  to  the  Swan,  and 
there  was  trimmed :  and  then  to 
Whitehall,  but  saw  nobody :  and 
so  home.  A  sad  sight  to  see  how 
the  river  looks :  no  houses  nor 
church  near  it,  to  the  Temple, 
where  it  stopped.    At  home,  did 


go  with  Sir  W.  Batten,  and  our 
neighbour  Knightly  (who  with  one 
more,  was  the  only  man  of  any 
fashion  left  in  all  the  neighbour- 
hood thereabouts,  they  all  remov- 
ing their  goods,  and  leaving  their 
houses  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire), 
to  Sir  B.  Ford's,  and  there  dined 
in  an  earthen  platter  —  a  fried 
breast  of  mutton  ;  a  great  many  of 
us,  but  very  merry,  and  indeed  as 
good  a  meal,  though  as  ugly  a  one, 
as  ever  I  had  in  my  life.  Thence 
down  to  Deptford,  and  there  with 
great  satisfaction  landed  all  my 
goods  at  Sir  G.  Carteret's  safe,  and 
nothing  missed  I  could  see  or  hear. 
This  being  done  to  my  great  con- 
tent, I  home,  and  to  Sir  W.  Bat- 
ten's, and  there  with  Sir  R.  Ford, 
Mr.  Knightly,  and  one  Withers,  a 
professed  lying  rogue,  supped  well, 
and  mighty  merry,  and  our  fears 
over.  From  them  to  the  office,  and 
there  slept  with  the  office  full  of 
labourers,  who  talked,  and  slept, 
and  walked  all  night  long  there. 
But  strange  it  is  to  see  Cloth- 
workers'  Hall  on  fire  these  three 
days  and  nights  in  one  body  of 
flame,  it  being  the  cellar  full  of  oil. 
7th,  Up  by  five  o'clock ;  and, 
blessed  be  God !  find  all  well ; 
and  by  water  to  Pane's  Wharf. 
Walked  thence,  and  saw  all  the 
town  burned,  and  a  miserable 
sight  of  Paul's  Church,  with  all  the 
roofs  fallen,  and  the  body  of  the 
choir  fallen  into  St.  Fayth's ; 
Paul's  school  also,  Ludgate,  and 
Fleet  Street.  My  father's  house, 
and  the  church,  and  a  good  part 
of  the  Temple  the  like.  So  to 
Creed's  lodging,  near  the  New  Ex- 
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change,  and  there  find  him  laid 
down  upon  a  bed  ;  the  house  all 
unfurnished,  there  being  fears  of 
the  fire's  coming  to  them.  There 
borrowed  a  shirt  of  him  and 
washed.  To  Sir  W.  Coventry,  at 
St.  James's,  who  lay  without  cur- 
tains, haying  removed  all  his 
goods  j  as  the  king  at  Whitehall, 
and  everybody  had  done,  and  was 
doing.  He  hopes  we  shall  have 
no  public  distractions  upon  this 
fire,  which  is  what  everybody 
fears,  because  of  the  talk  of  the 
French  having  a  hand  in  it.  And 
it  is  a  proper  time  for  discontents  ; 
but  all  men's  minds  are  full  of 
care  to  protect  themselves,  and 
save  their  goods  :  the  militia  is  in 
arms  everywhere.  Our  fleets,  he 
tells  me,  have  been  in  sight  one  of 
another,  and  most  unhappily  by 
foul  weather  were  parted,  to  our 
great  loss,  as  in  reason  they  do 
conclude  ;  the  Dutch  being  come 
out  only  to  make  a  show,  and 
please  their  people ;  but  in  very 
bad  condition  as  to  stores,  victuals, 
and  men.  They  are  at  Boulogne, 
and  our  fleet  come  to  St  Ellen's. 
We  have  got  nothing,  but  have 
lost  one  ship,  but  he  knows  not 
what  Thence  to  the  Swan,  and 
there  drank  ;  and  so  home,  and 
find  all  well.  My  Lord  Brouncker, 
at  Sir  W.  Batten's,  tells  us  the 
General  is  sent  for  up,  to  come 
to  advise  with  the  king  about 
business  at  this  juncture,  and  to 
keep  all  quiet;  which  is  great 


honour  to  him,  but  I  am  sure  is 
but  a  piece  of  dissiirulation.  So 
home,  and  did  give  orders  for  my 
house  to  be  made  clean  ;  and  then 
down  to  Woolwich,  and  there  find 
all  welL  Dined,  and  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  come  to  see  my  wife.  This 
day  our  merchants  first  met  at 
Gresham  College,  which,  by  pro- 
clamation, is  to  be  their  Exchange. 
Strange  to  hear  what  is  bid  for 
houses  all  up  and  down  here ;  a 
friend  of  Sir  W.  Rider's  having 
<£150  for  what  he  used  to  let  for 
£40  per  annum.  Much  dispute 
where  the  Custom  House  shall  be ; 
thereby  the  growth  of  the  city 
again  to  be  foreseen.  My  Lord 
Treasurer,  they  say,  and  others, 
would  have  it  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town.  I  home  late  to  Sir  W. 
Pen's,  who  did  give  me  a  bed ; 
but  without  curtains  or  hangings, 
all  being  down.  So  here  I  went 
the  first  time  into  a  naked  bed, 
only  :  my  drawers  on ;  and  did 
sleep  pretty  well:  but  still  both 
sleeping  and  waking  had  a  fear  of 
fire  in  my  heart,  that  I  took  little 
rest.  People  do  all  the  world  over 
cry  out  of  the  simplicity  of  my 
Lord  Mayor  in  general ;  and  more 
particularly  in  this  business  of  the 
fire,  laying  it  all  upon  him.  A 
proclamation  is  come  out  for  mar* 
kets  to  be  kept  at  Leadenhall  and 
Mile-end  Green,  and  several  other 
places  about  the  town  ;  and  Tower 
Hill,  and  all  churches  to  be  set 
open  to  receive  poor  people. 


THE   COVENANTEES. 

(Scott s  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.) 
a.d.  1665-1678. 


When  the  custom  of  holding  field 
conventicles  was  adopted,  it  had 
the  effect  of  raising  the  minds  of 
those  who  frequented  them  to  a 
higher  and  more  exalted  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  The  aged  and  more 
timid  could  hardly  engage  on  dis- 
tant expeditions  into  the  wild 
mountainous  districts  and  the 
barren  moors,  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  attended  divine  wor- 
ship on  such  occasions  were  robust 
of  body  and  bold  of  spirit,  or  at 
least  men  whose  deficiency  of 
strength  and  courage  was  more 
than  supplied  by  religious  zeal. 
The  view  of  the  rocks  and  hills 
around  them,  while  a  sight  so  un- 
usual gave  solemnity  to  their  acts 
of  devotion,  encouraged  them  in 
the  natural  thought  of  defending 
themselves  against  oppression, 
amidst  the  fortresses  of  nature's 
own  construction,  to  which  they 
had  repaired  to  worship  the  God 
of  nature,  according  to  the  mode 
their  education  dictated  and  their 
conscience  acknowledged.  The 
recollection,  that  in  these  fast- 
nesses their  fathers  had  often  found 


a  safe  retreat  from  foreign  invaders, 
must  have  encouraged  their  natural 
confidence,  and  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  success  with  which  a  stand 
was  sometimes  made  against  small 
bodies  of  troops,  who  were  occa- 
sionally repulsed  by  the  sturdy 
Whigs  whom  they  attempted  to  dis- 
perse. In  most  cases  of  this  kind 
they  behaved  with  moderation, 
inflicting  no  further  penalty  upon 
such  prisoners  as  might  fall  into 
their  hands,  than  detaining  them , to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  long  sermon. 
Fanaticism  added  marvels  to  en- 
courage this  new-born  spirit  of  re- 
sistance. They  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  Power  whom 
they  worshipped,  and  in  their 
heated  state  of  mind  expected  even 
miraculous  interposition.  At  a 
conventicle  held  on  one  of  the 
Lomond  hills  in  Fife,  it  was  re- 
ported and  believed  that  an  angelic 
form  appeared  in  the  air,  hovering 
above  the  assembled  congregation, 
with  his  foot  advanced,  as  if  in 
the  act  of  keeping  watch  for  their 
safety. 
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On  the  whole,  the  idea  of  re- 
pelling force  by  force,  and  defend- 
ing themselves  against  the  attacks 
of  the  soldiers  and  others  who  as- 
saulted them,  when  employed  in 
divine  worship,  began  to  become 
more  general  among  the  harassed 
nonconformists.  For  this  purpose 
many  of  the  congregation  assem- 
bled in  arms,  and  I  received  the 
following  description  of  such  a 
scene  from  a  lady  whose  mother 
had  repeatedly  been  present  on 
such  occasions. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the 
Eildon  hills,  in  the  bosom  betwixt 
two  of  the  three  conical  tops  which 
form  the  crest  of  the  mountain. 
Trusty  sentinels  were  placed  on 
advanced  posts  all  around,  so  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  country 
below,  and  give  the  earliest  notice 
of  the  approach  of  any  unfriendly 
party.  The  clergyman  occupied 
an  elevated  temporary  pulpit,  with 
his  back  to  the  wind.  There  were 
few  or  no  males  of  any  quality  or 
distinction,  for  such  persons  could 
not  escape  detection,  and  were 
liable  to  ruin  from  the  conse- 
quences. But  many  women  of 
good  condition,  and  holding  the 
rank  of  ladies,  ventured  to  attend 
the  forbidden  meeting,  and  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  front  of  the  as- 
sembly. Their  side-saddles  were 
placed  on  the  ground  to  serve  for 
seats,  and  their  horses  were 
tethered,  or  piqueted,  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  rear  of  the  congre- 
gation. Before  the  females,  and 
in  the  interval  which  divided  them 
from  the  tent,  or  temporary  pulpit, 
the  arms  of  the  men  present,  pikes, 


swords,  and  muskets,  were  regu- 
larly piled  in  such  order  as  is  used 
by  soldiers,  so  that  each  man 
might  in  an  instant'assume  his  own 
weapons.  When  scenes  of  such  a 
kind  were  repeatedly  to  be  seen 
in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  while  the  Government  relaxed 
none  of  that  rigour  which  had 
thrown  the  nation  into  such  a 
state,  it  was  clear  that  a  civil  war 
could  not  be  far  distant 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1666, 
that  the  severities  of  Sir  James 
Turner,  already  alluded  to,  seem 
to  have  driven  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  west  into  a  species  of  de- 
spair, which  broke  out  into  insur- 
rection. Some  accounts  say,  that 
a  party  of  peasants  having  used 
force  to  deliver  an  indigent  old 
man,  whom  a  guard  of  soldiers 
having  pinioned  and  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  were  dragging  to 
prison,  in  order  to  compel  pay- 
ment of  a  church  fine,  they  re- 
flected upon  the  penalties  they 
had  incurred  by  such  an"  exploit, 
and  resolved  to  continue  in  arms, 
and  to  set  the  Government  at  de- 
fiance. Another  account  affirms 
that  the  poor  people  were  en- 
couraged to  take  up  arms  by  an 
unknown  person,  calling  himself 
Captain  Gray,  and  pretending  to 
have  orders  to  call  them  out  from 
superior  persons,  whom  he  did  not 
name.  By  what  means  soever 
they  were  first  raised,  they  soon 
assembled  a  number  of  peasants, 
and  marched  to  Dumfries  with 
such  rapidity,  that  they  surprised 
Sir  James  Turner  in  his  lodgings, 
and  seized  on  his  papers  and  his 
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money.  Captain  Gray  took  pos- 
session of  the  money,  and  left  the 
party,  never  to  rejoin  them  ;  hav- 
ing, it  is  probable,  discharged  his 
task,  when  he  had  hurried  these 
poor  ignorant  men  into  such  a 
dangerous  mutiny.  Whether  he 
was  employed  by  some  hot-headed 
Presbyterian,  who  thought  the 
time  favourable  for  a  rising  against 
the  prelates,  or  whether  by 
Government  themselves,  desirous 
of  encouraging  an  insurrection 
which,  when  put  down,  might 
afford  a  crop  of  fines  and  for- 
feitures, cannot  now  be  known. 

The  country  gentlemen  stood 
on  their  guard,  and  none  of  them 
joined  the  insurgents ;  but  a  few 
of  the  most  violent  of  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  took  part  with 
them.  Two  officers  of  low  rank 
were  chosen  to  command  so  great 
an  undertaking  ;  their  names  were 
Wallace  and  Learmont.  They 
held  council  together  whether  they 
should  put  Sir  James  Turner  to 
death  or  not ;  but  he  represented 
to  them  that,  severe  as  they  might 
think  him,  he  had  been  much  less 
so  than  his  commission  and  in- 
structions required  and  authorised ; 
and  as,  upon  examining  his  papers, 
he  was  found  to  have  spoken  the 
truth,  his  life  was  spared,  and  he 
was  carried  with  them  as  a  prisoner 
or  hostage.  Being  an  experienced 
soldier,  he  wondered  to  see  the 
accurate  obedience  of  these  poor 
countrymen,  the  excellent  order 
in  which  they  marched,  and  their 
attention  to  the  duties  of  outposts 
and  sentinels.  But,  probably,  no 
peasant  of  Europe  is  sooner  able 


to  adapt  himself  to  military  dis- 
cipline than  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  is  usually  prudent  enough  to 
consider,  that  it  is  only  mutual 
co-operation  and  compliance  with 
orders  which  can  make  numbers 
effectual. 

When  they  had  attained  their 
greatest  strength,  and  had  assem- 
bled at  Lanark,  after  two  or  three 
days'  wandering,  the  insurgents 
might  amount  to  three  thousand 
men.  They  there  issued  a  declara- 
tion, which  bore  that  they  acknow- 
ledged the  king's  authority,  and 
that  the  arms  which  they  had  as- 
sumed were  only  to  be  used  in 
self-defence.  But  as,  at  the  same 
time,  they  renewed  the  Covenant, 
of  which  the  principal  object  was, 
not  to  obtain  for  Presbytery  a 
mere  toleration,  but  a  triumphant 
superiority,  they  would  probably, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  have  ex- 
tended or  restricted  their  objects 
as  success  or  disaster  attended  their 
enterprise. 

Meantime,  General  Dalziel,  com- 
monly called  Tom  Dalziel,  a  re- 
markable personage  of  those  times, 
had  marched  from  Edinburgh  at 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  regular 
forces,  summoning  all  the  lieges 
to  join  him,  on  pain  of  being  ac- 
counted traitors.  Dalziel  had 
been  bred  in  the  Russian  wars, 
after  having  served  under  Mon- 
trose. He  was  an  enthusiastic 
royalist,  and  would  never  shave 
his  beard  after  the  king's  death. 
His  dress  was  otherwise  so  differ- 
ent from  what  was  then  the  mode, 
that  Charles  the  Second  used  to 
accuse   him   of  a  plan  to  draw 
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crowds  of  children  together,  that 
they  might  squeeze  each  other  to 
death  while  they  gazed  on  his 
singular  countenance  and  attire. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  fierce  and  pas- 
sionate temper,  as  appears  from 
his  once  striking  a  prisoner  on  the 
face,  with  the  hilt  of  his  dagger, 
till  the  blood  sprung  ;  an  unmanly 
action,  though  he  was  provoked 
by  the  language  of  the  man,  who 
called  the  General  "  a  Muscovian 
beast,  who  used  to  roast  men." 

This  ferocious  commander  was 
advancing  from  Glasgow  to  Lanark, 
when  he  suddenly  learned  that 
the  insurgents  had  given  him  the 
slip,  and  were  in  full  march  to- 
wards the  capital.  The  poor  men 
had  been  deceived  into  a  belief 
that  West  Lothian  was  ready  to 
rise  in  their  favour,  and  that  they 
had  a  large  party  of  friends  in  the 
metropolis  itself.  Under  these 
false  hopes,  they  approached  as 
far  as  Colinton,  within  four  miles 
of  Edinburgh.  Here  they  learned 
that  the  city  was  fortified,  and 
cannon  placed  before  the  gates  ; 
that  the  College  of  Justice,  which 
can  always  furnish  a  large  body  of 
serviceable  men,  was  under  arms, 
and,  as  their  informer  expressed  it, 
every  advocate  in  his  bandaliers. 
They  learned,  at  the  same  time, 
that  their  own  depressed  party 
within  the  town  had  not  the  least 
opportunity  or  purpose  of  rising. 

Discouraged  with  these  news, 
and  with  the  defection  of  many 
of  their  army — for  their  numbers 
were  reduced  to  eight  or  nine 
hundred,  dispirited  and  exhausted 
by    want,    disappointment,    and 


fatigue  —  Learmont  and  Wallace 
drew  back  their  diminished  forces 
to  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the 
Pentland  Hills,  and  encamped  on 
an  eminence*  called  Bullion  Green. 
They  had  reposed  themselves  for 
some  hours,  when,  towards  even- 
ing, they  observed  a  body  of  horse 
coming  through  the  mountains,  by 
a  pass  leading  from  the  west.  At 
first  the  Covenanters  entertained 
the  flattering  dream  that  it  was 
the  expected  reinforcement  from 
West  Lothian.  But  the  standards 
and  kettle-drums  made  it  soon 
evident  that  it  was  the  vanguard 
of  Dalziel's  troops,  which,  having 
kept  the  opposite  skirts  of  the 
Pentland  ridge  till  they  passed 
the  village  of  Currie,  had  there 
learned  the  situation  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  moved  eastward  in 
quest  of  them  by  a  road  through 
the  hills. 

Dalziel  instantly  led  his  men  to 
the  assault.  The  insurgents  be- 
haved with  courage.  They  twice 
repulsed  the  attack  of  the  royalists. 
But  it  was  renewed  by  a  large 
force  of  cavalry  on  the  insurgents' 
right  wing,  which  bore  down  and 
scattered  a  handful  of  wearied 
horse  who  were  there  posted,  and 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  infantry. 
The  slaughter  in  the  field  and  in 
the  chase  was  very  small,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  men,  and  only  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  were  made  prison- 
ers. The  king's  cavalry  bein^ 
composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen, 
pitied  their  unfortunate  country- 
men, and  made  little  slaughter; 
but  many  were  intercepted  and 
slain  by  the  country  people  in  the 
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neighbourhood,  who  were  un- 
friendly to  their  cause,  and  had 
sustained  some  pillage  from  their 
detached  parties. 

About  twenty  of  the  prisoners 
were  executed  at  Edinburgh  as 
rebels,  many  of  them  being  put 
to  the  torture.  This  was  prac- 
tised in  various  ways — sometimes 
by  squeezing  the  fingers  with 
screws  called  thumbikins,  some- 
times by  the  boot,  a  species  of 
punishment  peculiar  to  Scotland. 
It  consisted  in  placing  the  leg  of 
the  unfortunate  person  in  a  very 
strong  wooden  case,  called  a  Boot, 
and  driving  down  wedges  between 
the  knee  and  the  frame,  by  which 
the  limb  was  often  crushed  and 
broken. 

But  though  these  horrid  cruelties 
could  tear  the  flesh  and  crush 
the  bones  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims, they  could  not  abate  their 
courage.  Triumphing  in  the  cause 
for  which  they  died,  they  were 
seen  at  the  place  of  execution  con- 
tending which  should  be  the  first 
victim,  while  he  who  obtained  the 
sad  preference  actually  shouted  for 
joy.  Most  of  the  sufferers,  though 
very  ignorant,  expressed  them- 
selves with  such  energy  on  the 
subject  of  the  principles  for  which 
they  died,  as  had  a  strong  effect 
on  the  multitude.  But  a  youth, 
named  Hugh  M'Kail,  comely  in 
person,  well  educated,  and  of  an 
enthusiastic  character,  'acted  the 
part  of  a  martyr  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent. He  had  taken  but  a  small 
share  in  the  insurrection,  but  was 
chiefly  obnoxious  for  a  sermon,  in 
which  he  had  said  that  the  people 

Y 


of  God  had  been  persecuted  by  a 
Pharaoh  or  an  Ahab  on  the  throne, 
a  Hainan  in  the  state,  and  a  Judas 
in  the  church  ;  words  which  were 
neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  He 
was  subjected  to  extreme  torture, 
in  order  to  wring  from  him  some 
information  concerning  the  causes 
and  purposes  of  the  rising  ;  but 
his  leg  was  crushed  most  cruelly 
in  the  boot,  without  extracting 
from  him  a  sigh  or  sound  of  im- 
patience. Being  then  condemned 
to  death,  he  spoke  of  his  future 
state  with  a  rapturous  confidence, 
and  took  leave  of  the  numerous 
spectators  in  the  words  of  a  dying 
saint,  careless  of  his  present  suffer- 
ing, and  confident  in  his  hopes  of 
immortality. 

"I  shall  speak  no  more  with 
earthly  creatures,"  he  said,  "but 
shall  enjoy  the  aspect  of  the  in- 
effable Creator  Himself.  —  Fare- 
well, father,  mother,  and  friends 
— farewell,  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
— farewell,  perishable  earthly  de- 
lights— and  welcome  those  which 
are  everlasting — welcome,  glory— 
welcome,  eternal  life, — and  wel- 
come, death  ! "  There  was  not  a 
dry  eye  among  the  spectators  of 
his  execution,  and  it  began  to  be 
perceived  by  the  authors  of  these 
severities,  that  the  last  words  and 
firm  conduct  of  this  dying  man 
made  an  impression  on  the  popu- 
lace the  very  reverse  of  what  they 
desired.  After  this  the  superin- 
tendents of  these  executions  re- 
sorted to  the  cruel  expedient  which 
had  been  practised  when  the 
royalist  followers  of  Montrose  suf- 
fered, and  caused  trumpets  to  be 
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sounded,  and  drums  beaten,  to 
drown  the  last  words  of  these  re- 
solute men. 

i 

The  vengeance  taken  for  the 
Pentland  rising  was  not  confined 
to  these  executions  in  the  capital. 
The  shires  of  Galloway,  Ayr,  and 
Dumfries  were  subjected  to  mili- 
tary  severities,  and  all  who  had 
the  slightest  connection  with  the 
rebellion  were  rigorously  harassed. 
A  party  of  Ayrshire  gentlemen 
had  gathered  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  joining  the  insurgents,  but 
had  been  prevented  from  doing  so. 
They  fled  from  the  consequences 
of  their  rashness ;  yet  they  were 
not  only  arraigned,  and  doom  of 
forfeiture  passed  against  them  in 
their  absence,  but,  contrary  to  all 
legal  usage,  the  sentence  was  put 
in  execution  without  their  being 
heard  in  their  defence  ;  and  their 
estates  were  conferred  upon  Gene- 
ral Dalziel  and  General  Drummond, 
or  retained  by  the  officers  of  state 
to  enrich  themselves. 

But  the  period  was  now  attain- 
ed which  Lauderdale  aimed  at. 
The  violence  of  the  government  in 
Scotland  at  length  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  English  court ;  and, 
when  inquired  into,  was  found 
much  too  gross  to  be  tolerated. 
The  Primate  Sharpe  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  from  administration  ; 
Lauderdale,  with  Tweeddale,  Sir 
Robert  Murray,  and  the  Earl  of 
Kincardine,  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  affording  some  relief  to 
the  oppressed  Presbyterians,  to  try 
at  least  the  experiment .  of  lenity 
towards  them. 


Such  of  the  ejected  clergy  as 
had  not  given  any  particular  of- 
fence were  permitted  to  preach  in 
vacant  parishes,  and  even  received 
some  pecuniary  encouragement 
from  Government  This  was  term- 
ed the  Indulgence.  Had  some 
such  measure  of  toleration  been 
adopted  when  Presbytery  was  first 
abolished,  it  might  have  been  the 
means  of  preventing  the  frequency 
of  conventicles  ;  but,  when  resort- 
ed to  in  despair,  as  it  were,  of 
subduing  them  by  violence,  the 
mass  of  discontented  Presbyterians 
regarded  accession  to  the  measure 
as  a  dishonourable  accommodation 
with  a  government  by  whom  they 
had  been  oppressed.  It  is  true, 
the  gentry,  and  those  who  at  once 
preferred  Presbytery,  and  were 
unwilling  to  suffer  in  their  worldly 
estate  by  that  preference,  embraced 
this  opportunity  to  hear  their  fav- 
ourite doctrines  without  risk  of  fine 
and  imprisonment.  The  indulged 
clergy  were  also  men,  for  the  most 
part,  of  wisdom  and  learning,  who, 
being  unable  to  vindicate  the  free- 
dom and  sovereignty  of  their 
church,  were  contented  to  preach 
to  and  instruct  their  congregations, 
and  discharge  their  duty  as  clergy- 
men, if  not  to  the  utmost,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  evil  times  permitted. 

But  this  modified  degree  of  zeal 
by  no  means  gratified  the  more 
ardent  and  rigid  Covenanters,  by 
whom  the  stooping  to  act  under 
the  Indulgence  was  accounted  a 
compromise  with  the  malignants 
— a  lukewarm  and  unacceptable 
species  of  worship,  resembling 
salt  which  had  lost  its  savour. 
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Many,  therefore,  held  the  indulged 
clergy  as  a  species  of  king's  cu- 
rates ;  and  rather  than  listen  to 
their  doctrines,  -which  they  might 
have  heard  in  safety,  followed  into 
the  wilderness  those  bold  and 
daring  preachers,  whose  voices 
thundered  forth  avowed  opposi- 
tion and  defiance  against  the 
mighty  of  the  earth.  The  in- 
dulged were  accused  of  meanly 
adopting  Erastian  opinions,  and 
acknowledging  the  dependence  and 
subjection  of  the  Church  to  the 
civil  magistrate — a  doctrine  totally 
alien  from  the  character  of  the 
Presbyterian  religion.  The  ele- 
vated wish  of  following  the  reli- 
gion of  their  choice,  in  defiance  of 
danger  and  fear,  and  their  animo- 
sity against  a  government  by  whom 
they  had  been  persecuted,  induced 
the  more  zealous  Presbyterians  to 
prefer  a  conventicle  to  their  parish 
church ;  and  a  congregation  where 
the  hearers  attended  in  arms  to 
defend  themselves,  to  a  more  peace- 
ful meeting,  when,  if  surprised, 
they  might  save  themselves  by 
submission  or  flight.  Hence  these 
conventicles  became  frequent,  at 
which  the  hearers  attended  with 
weapons.  The  romantic  and  dan- 
gerous character  of  this  species  of 
worship  recommended  it  to  such 
as  were  constitutionally  bold  and 
high-spirited ;  and  there  were 
others,  who,  from  the  idle  spirit 
belonging  to  youth,  liked  better 
to  ramble  through  the  country  as 
the  life-guard  to  some  outlawed 
preacher,  than  to  spend  the  six 
days  of  the  week  in  ordinary 
labour,    and    attend    their    own 


parish  church  on  the  seventh,  to 
listen  to  the  lukewarm  doctrine  of 
an  indulged  minister. 

From  all  these  reasons,  the 
number  of  armed  conventicles  in- 
creased ;  and  Lauderdale,  incensed 
at  the  failure  of  his  experiment, 
increased  his  severity  against  them, 
while  the  Indulgence  was  with- 
drawn, as  a  measure  inadequate  to 
the  intended  purpose,  though,  per- 
haps, it  chiefly  failed  for  want  of 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

.  As  if  Satan  himself  had  sug- 
gested means  of  oppression,  Lau- 
derdale raked  up  out  of  oblivion 
the  old  and  barbarous  laws  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  fiercest 
times,  and  directed  them  against 
the  Nonconformists,  especially 
those  who  attended  the  field  con- 
venticles. One  of  those  laws  in- 
flicted the  highest  penalties  upon 
persons  who  were  intercommuned, 
as  it  was  called — that  is,  outlawed 
by  legal  sentence.  The  nearest 
relations  were  prohibited  from  as- 
sisting each  other,  the  wife  the 
husband,  the  brother  the  brother, 
and  the  parent  the  son,  if  the  suf- 
ferers had  been  intercommuned. 
The  Government  of  this  cruel  time 
applied  these  ancient  and  barba- 
rous statutes  to  the  outlawed  Pres- 
byterians of  the  period,  and  thus 
drove  them  altogether  from  human 
society.  In  danger,  want,  and 
necessity,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wilderness,  and  expelled  from 
civil  intercourse,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  we  find  many  of  these  wan- 
derers avowing  principles  and  doc- 
trines hostile  to  the  government 
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which  oppressed  them,  and  carry- 
ing their  resistance  beyond  the 
bounds  of  mere  self-defence. 
There  were  instances,  though  less 
numerous  than  might  have  been 
expected,  of  their  attacking  the 
houses  of  the  curates,  or  of  others 
by  whose  information  they  had 
been  accused  of  nonconformity  ; 
and  several  deaths  ensued  in  those 
enterprises,  as  well  as  in  skirmishes 
with  the  military. 

Superstitious  notions  also,  the 
natural  consequences  of'  an  uncer- 
tain, melancholy,  and  solitary  life 
among  the  desolate  glens  and 
mountains,  mingled  with  the  in- 
tense enthusiasm  of  this  perse- 
secuted  sect.  Their  occasional 
successes  over  their  oppressors,  and 
their  frequent  escapes  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  soldiery,  when  the 
marksmen  missed  their  aim,  or 
when  a  sudden  mist  concealed  the 
fugitives,  were  imputed,  not  to  the 
operation  of  those  natural  causes 
by  means  of  which  the  Deity  is 
pleased  to  govern  the  world,  and 
which  are  the  engines  of  his  power, 
but  to  the  direct  interposition  of  a 
miraculous  agency,  over-ruling  and 
suspending  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
in  the  period  of  Scripture  history. 

Many  of  the  preachers,  led  away 
by  the  strength  of  their  devotional 
enthusiasm,  conceived  themselves 
to  be  the  vehicles  of  prophecy,  and 
poured  out  tremendous  denuncia- 
tions of  future  wars,  and  miseries 
more  dreadful  than  those  which 
they  themselves  sustained;  and, 
as  they  imagined  themselves  to  be 
occasionally  under  the  miraculous 
protection  of  the  heavenly  powers, 


so  they  often  thought  themselves 
in  a  peculiar  manner  exposed  to 
the  envy  and  persecution  of  the 
spirits  of  darkness,  who  lamed 
their  horses  when  they  were  pur- 
sued, betrayed  their  footsteps  to 
the  enemy,  or  terrified  them  by 
ghastly  apparitions  in  the  dreary 
caverns  and  recesses  where  they 
were  compelled  to  hide  themselves. 

But  especially  the  scattered  Co- 
venanters believed  firmly,  that 
their  chief  persecutors  received 
from  the  Evil  Spirit  a  proof 
against  leaden  bullets — a  charm, 
that  is,  to  prevent  their  being 
pierced  or  wounded  by  them. 
There  were  many  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  this  necromantic  pri- 
vilege. In  the  battle  of  Bullion 
Green,  on  the  Pentland  Hills, 
many  of  the  Presbyterians  were 
willing  to  believe  that  the  balls 
were  seen  hopping  like  hailstones 
from  Tom  Dalziel's  buff  coat  and 
boots.  Silver  bullets  were  not 
supposed  to  be  neutralised  by  the 
same  spell ;  but  that  metal  being 
scarce  among  the  persecuted  Cove- 
nanters, it  did  not  afford  them 
much  relief. 

I  have  heard  of  an  English  offi- 
cer, however,  who  fell  by  baser 
metal.  He  was  attacking  a  small 
house  in  Ayrshire,  which  was  de- 
fended by  some  of  the  Wanderers. 
They  were  firing  on  both  sides, 
when  one  of  the  defenders,  in 
scarcity  of  ammunition,  loaded  his 
piece  with  the  iron  ball  which 
formed  the  top  of  the  fire-tongs 
and  taking  aim  at  the  officer  with 
that  charge,  mortally  wounded  him 
whom  lead  had  been  unable  to  in- 
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jure.  It  is  also  said,  that  the 
dying  man  asked  to  know  the 
name  of  the  place  where  he  fell ; 
and  being  told  it  was  Caldens,  or 
Caldons,  he  exclaimed  against  the 
Evil  Spirit,  who,  he  said,  had  told 
him  lie  was  to  be  slain  among  the 
Chaldeans,  but  who,  as  it  now  ap- 
peared, had  deceived  him,  by  cut- 
ting him  off  when  his  death  was 
totally  unexpected. 

To  John  Graham,  of  Claver- 
house, a  Scottish  officer  of  high 
rank,  who  began  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  severe  executer  of  the 
orders  of  the  Privy  Council  against 
Nonconformists,  the  Evil  Spirit 
was  supposed  to  have  been  still 
more  liberal  than  to  Dalziel,  or  to 
the  Englishman  who  died  at  Cal- 
dons. He  not  only  obtained  proof 
against  lead,  but  the  devil  is  saifl. 
to  have  presented  him  with  a  black 
horse,   which    had   not   a   single 


white  hair  upon  its  body.  This 
horse,  it  was  said,  had  been  cut 
out  of  the  belly  of  its  dam,  instead 
of  being  born  in  the  usual  manner. 
On  this  animal  Claverhouse  was 
supposed  to  perform  the  most  un- 
wonted feats  of  agility,  flying  al- 
most like  a  bird  along  the  sides 
of  precipitous  hills,  and  through 
pathless  morasses,  where  an  ordi- 
nary horse  must  have  been  smo- 
thered or  dashed  to  pieces.  It  is 
even  yet  believed,  that,  mounted 
on  this  steed,  Claverhouse  (or  Cla- 
vers,  as  he  is  popularly  called) 
once  turned  a  hare  on  the  moun- 
tain named  the  Brandlaw,  at  the 
head  of  Moffatdale,  where  no  other 
horse  could  have  kept  its  feet. 
But  these  exertions  were  usually 
I  made  whilst  he  was  in  pursuit  of 
the  Wanderers,  which  was  consi- 
dered as  Satan's  own  peculiar 
pleasing  work. 


THE  MURDER  OF  THE  DE  WITTS. 

(Davies*  History  of  Holland.) 
A.D.  1672. 


The  internal  condition  of  the 
United  Provinces  was  at  this  time 
such  as  to  incite  the  combined 
monarchs,  no  less  than  their  own 
successes,  to  treat  them  with  inso- 
lence and  oppression.  They  be- 
held the  inhabitants,  instead  of 
uniting  with  one  generous  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  in  a  firm  and 
strenuous  defence  of  their  father- 
land, torn  by  dissensions  and 
turning  against  each  other  the 
rage  which  should  have  been 
directed  against  their  enemies. 
The  divisions  in  every  province 
and  town  were  daily  becoming 
wider  and  more  embittered. 
Though  both  parties  had  merited 
an  equal  share  of  blame  for  the 
present  miscarriages,  the  people 
imputed  them  exclusively  to  the 
government  of  De  Witt  and  his 
adherents  ;  who,  they  said,  had 
betrayed  and  sold  the  country  to 
France  ;  and  this  accusation,  to 
which  their  late  pusillanimous 
counsels  gave  but  too  strong  a 
colour  of  plausibility,  the  heads  of 
the  Orange  party,  though  well 
aware  of  its   untruth,  diligently 


sustained  and  propagated.  The 
ministers  of  the  Church,  always 
influential,  and  always  on  the 
alert,  made  the  pulpits  resound 
with  declamations  against  the  trea- 
chery and  incapacity  of  the  present 
Government,  as  the  cause  of  all 
the  evils  under  which  they  groaned ; 
and  emphatically  pointed  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
to  the  dignities  of  his  ancestors,  as 
the  sole  remedy  now  left  them. 
To  this  measure  De  Witt  and  his 
brother  were  now  regarded  as  the 
only  obstacles ;  and,  so  perverted 
had  the  state  of  public  feeling  be- 
come, that  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  began  to  be  looked  on 
as  meritorious  actions,  provided 
only  they  tended  to  the  desired 
object  of  removing  these  obnoxious 
ministers.  On  one  occasion,  the 
pensionary  having  been  employed 
at  the  chamber  of  the  States  to  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  was  return- 
ing home,  attended  by  a  single 
servant,  according  to  his  custom, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  four  as- 
sassins. He  defended  himself  for 
a  considerable  time,  till,  having 
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received  some  severe  wounds,  he 
fell,  and  his  assailants  decamped, 
leaving  him  for  dead.  One  only, 
James  van  der  Graaf,  was  arrested  ; 
the  other  three  took  refuge  in  the 
camp,  where,  though  the  States  of 
Holland  earnestly  enjoined  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  other 
generals  to  use  diligent  means  for 
their  discovery,  they  remained  un- 
molested till  the  danger  was  past 
Van  der  Graaf  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death.  The  pensionary 
was  strongly  solicited  by  his  friends 
to  gratify  the  people  by  interced- 
ing for  the  pardon  of  the  criminals  ; 
but  he  resolutely  refused  to  adopt 
any  such  mode  of  gaining  popular- 
ity. Impunity,  he  said,  would 
but  increase  the  number  and  bold- 
ness of  such  miscreants  ;  nor  would 
he  attempt  to  appease  the  causeless 
anger  of  the  people  against  him, 
by  an  act  which  he  considered 
would  tend  to  endanger  the  life  of 
every  member  of  the  government. 
The  determination,  however  just, 
was  imprudent.  The  criminal,  an 
account  of  whose  last  moments 
was  published  by  the  minister  who 
attended  him,  was  regarded  by  the 
populace  as  a  victim  to  the  venge- 
ance of  De  Witt,  and  a  martyr  to 
the  good  of  his  country. 

On  the  same  day  a  similar  at- 
tempt was  made  on  the  life  of  his 
brother,  Cornelius  de  Witt,  at 
Dordrecht,  by  a  like  number  of 
assassins,  who  endeavoured  to  force 
their  way  into  his  house,  but  were 
prevented  by  the  interference  of  a 
detachment  of  the  burgher  guard. 
Cornelius  had  .already,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  fleet,  in  consequence 


of  impaired  health,  been  greeted 
with  the  spectacle  of  his  picture, 
which  had  given  such  umbrage  to 
the  King  of  England,  cut  into 
strips  and  stuck  about  the  town 
with  the  head  hanging  on  the 
gallows. 

These  symptoms  of  tumult 
rapidly  increased  in  violence. 
A  mob  assembling,  with  loud 
cries  of  "  Orange  boven  !  De  Wit- 
ten  onder !  (Long  live  the  Prince 
of  Orange !  Down  with  the  De 
Witts  /)  surrounded  the  houses  of 
the  members  of  the  council,  whom 
they  forced  to  send  for  the  prince, 
and  to  pass  an  Act,  repealing  the 
"  Perpetual  Edict/'  declaring  him 
stadtholder,  and  releasing  him 
from  the  oath  he  had  taken  not 
to  accept  that  office  while  he  was 
captain  -  general.  Having  been 
signed  by  all  the  other  members 
of  the  council,  this  act  was  carried 
to  the  house  of  Cornelius  de  Witt, 
who  was  confined  to  his  bed  by 
sickness  ;  the  populace  at  the  same 
time  surrounding  the  house,  and 
threatening  him  with  death  in 
case  of  refusal.  He  long  resisted, 
observing  that  he  had  had  too 
many  balls  falling  around  him 
lately  to  fear  death,  which  he 
would  rather  suffer  than  sign  tbat 
paper ;  but  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  his  wife,  and  her  threats  that  if 
he  delayed  compliance,  she  would 
throw  herself  and  her  children 
amongst  the  infuriated  populace, 
in  the  end  overcame  his  resolution. 
He  added  to  his  signature  the  let- 
ters V.  C.  (vi  coactus),  but  the 
people,  informed  by  a  minister  of 
their  purport,  obliged  him  to  erase 
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tlieiiL  Similar  commotions  broke 
out  at  Rotterdam,  Haarlem,  Ley- 
den,  Amsterdam,  and  in  other 
towns,  both  of  Holland  and  Zea- 
land, where  the  populace  con- 
strained the  magistrates  by  menace 
and  violence  to  the  repeal  of  the 
edict  Reluctant  to  have  such  a 
measure  forced  on  them  by  tumult 
and  sedition,  the  States  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand  now  unanimous- 
ly passed  an  Act  revoking  the  Per- 
petual Edict,  and  conferring  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange  the  dignity  of 
etadtholder,  captain,  and  admiral- 
general  of  these  provinces.  Fries- 
land  and  Groningen  had  already  a 
stadtholder  in  the  person  of  Wil- 
liam of  Nassau,  and  the  three 
remaining  provinces  had  now  no 
states,  as  being  subject  to  the 
enemy. 

But  this  measure  contributed 
little  to  appease  the  general  dis- 
orders. The  prince,  indeed,  issued 
a  manifesto  exculpating  the  muni- 
cipal governments  from  the  charge 
of  treachery,  but  so  ambiguously 
worded  that  it  failed  of  producing 
any  beneficial  effect.  He  refused 
to  promulgate  an  edict  condemning 
the  seditions  in  the  towns,  because, 
as  he  alleged,  they  were  excited  by 
the  more  considerable  burghers, 
who  were  not  to  be  coerced  by  de- 
crees. The  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  De  Witts,  far  from  be- 
ing appeased  by  the  overthrow  of 
that  party  and  the  elevation  of 
their  idol,  appeared  hourly  to  in- 
crease in  virulence.  Accusations, 
the  most  absurd  and  improbable, 
were  industriously  spread  and  re- 
ceived greedily.     Besides  the  re- 


iterated assertions  that  they  had 
betrayed  and  sold  their  country  to 
France,  John  de  Witt  was  said  to 
have  embezzled  a  portion  of  the 
public  funds  set  apart  for  main- 
taining foreign  correspondence, 
although  the  mediocrity  of  his  cir- 
cumstances and  the  frugality  of 
his  habits  were  matters  of  public 
notoriety  ;  and  he  proved,  by  the 
declarations  of  all  the  members  of 
the  council  of  state,  that  not  the 
smallest  sum  had  even  so  much  as 
passed  through  his  hands.  It  was 
affirmed  of  Cornelius  de  Witt  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the 
fleet,  not  on  account  of  sickness, 
as  was  reported,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  a  quarrel  with  De  Ruyter ; 
that  he  had  refused  to  fight  the 
French  fleet,  and  had  prevented 
the  renewal  of  the  engagement  on 
the  morning  after  the  battle  of 
Solebay.  It  was  in  vain  that  De 
Ruyter  himself  bore  the  most 
ample  testimony  to  the  cordial  and 
uninterrupted  friendship  between 
them,  and  to  the  gallant  behaviour 
of  the  deputy  in  that,  as  well  as 
every  other  action  in  which  he 
had  borne  a  part ;  the  populace 
refused  to  believe  any  evidence  in 
his  favour.  Such  was  the  state  of 
fury  to  which  they  were  excited, 
that  at  Amsterdam  the  house  even 
of  De  Ruyter,  who  might  justly 
be  considered  as  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  and  against  whom  his 
bitterest  enemy  could  bring  no 
other  accusation  than  that  of  his 
attachment  to  the  De  Witts,  was 
surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  only 
rescued  from  pillage  by  the  firm- 
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ness  and  courage  of  a  captain  of 
the  burgher  guard.  De  Ruyter 
subsequently  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for 
a  safeguard  for  the  protection  of 
his  family. 

Abandoning  the  hope  of  ridding 
themselves  of  the  illustrious  bro- 
thers by  the  method  of  assassina- 
tion since  the  failure  of  the  late 
attempts,  their  enemies  were  ob- 
liged to  devise  other  means  of  ef- 
fecting their  ruin.  One  Tichelaar, 
a  barber  surgeon,  was  now  suborn- 
ed to  accuse  Cornelius  de  Witt  of 
offering  bribes  to  induce  him  to 
put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  either  by  steel  or  poison. 
It  happened  that  the  whole  con- 
ference, in  which  he  affirmed  that 
this  design  was  opened  to  him, 
and  which  was  only  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  duration,  was  over- 
heard both  by  the  servant  and  son 
of  the  bailiff,  whom  his  wife,  sus- 
picious of  an  attempt  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  made  to  as- 
sassinate him  shortly  before,  had, 
on  the  entrance  of  Tichelaar,  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  the  room 
into  which  he  was  admitted. 
According  to  their  evidence  Tiche- 
laar offered  to  confide  some  secret 
matter  to  the  bailiff,  when  the 
latter  replied  that  if  it  were  any- 
thing good  he  would  willingly  as- 
sist him,  but  if  otherwise,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  publish  it.  This  both 
the  son  and  the  servant  repeated 
immediately  to  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  De  Witt  him- 
self communicated  the  particulars 
of  the  interview  to  the  secretary 
of  the  municipal  court  of  Dordrecht 


Though  the  accuser  was  a  man  of 
notoriously  infamous  character, 
and  had  been  punished  for  some 
crime  by  the  judicial  tribunal  of 
Putten,  of  which  Cornelius  de  Witt 
was  bailiff,  his  assertion  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  strong 
and  unexceptionable  testimony  on 
the  other  side. 

The  bailiff  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  court  of  Holland,  and 
arrested  by  its  authority,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  privileges  as  a  citizen  of 
Dordrecht.  Unhappily,  upon  his 
trial,  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  when  confronted  with  his 
accuser,  denied  ever  having  seen 
him ;  a  course  which  gave  his 
judges  either  a  suspicion  of  his 
guilt  or  a  pretext  for  affecting  to 
believe  in  it.  He  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  the  torture,  which 
was  applied  in  its  utmost  severity. 
But  he  sustained  his  agonies  with 
unshaken  constancy,  steadily  re- 
fusing to  make  the  slightest 
admission  of  guilt.  "  Though  you 
should  cut  me  in  pieces,"  he  answer- 
ed to  the  exhortations  addressed 
to  him  by  his  judges,  tc  I  cannot 
confess  a  crime  of  which  I  had 
not  even  formed  an  idea.  You 
yourselves  well  know  that  I  am 
innocent." 

During  the  most  excruciating 
sufferings,  he  was  still  able  to  find 
consolation  in  the  strength  of  a 
mind  imbued  with  noble  senti- 
ments ;  and  his  richly  fraught 
memory  suggested  to  him  the 
words  of  the  poet  so  applicable  to 
his  present  situation. 

Justuin  et  tenaceni  propositi  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
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Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 
Mente  quatit  solida,1  etc. 

Hor.  Carm.  Lib.  iii.  Ode  3. 

Unable  to  prove  his  guilt,  and 
not  daring  to  provoke  the  anger  of 
the  populace  by  his  acquittal,  the 
judges  adopted  a  middle  course, 
more  abhorrent,  perhaps,  to  the 
principles  of  justice  than  if  they 
had  awarded  him  the  punishment 
due  to  the  offence  on  insufficient 
evidence.  They  condemned  him 
to  be  deprived  of  all  his  offices 
and  banished  for  ever  from  the 
province,  and  to  pay  all  the  costs 
of  the  suit,  without  any  mention 
in  the  act  of  condemnation  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  to  suffer. 

On   the  imprisonment   of  his 
brother,  John  De  Witt  had  resign- 
ed the  office  he  had  filled  so  many 
years  with  credit  to  himself  and 
advantage   to   his  country.     But 
neither  the  degradation  of  the  one, 
nor  the  unjust  severity  exercised 
against  the  other,  could  satisfy  foes 
who  thirsted  for  their  blood.   From 
the  time  of  the   arrest   of  Cor- 
nelius De  Witt,  immense  crowds 
had  daily  assembled   before   the 
doors  of  the  prison  at  the  Hague, 
threatening  death  to  all  concerned 
if  he  were  permitted  to  escape. 
Within   a   few   hours    after    the 
delivery   of  the  sentence  of  the 
court,   a    person    of    distinction, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
historians,  came  to  the  keeper  of 


1  The  man  just  and  firm  of  purpose, 
Not  the  rage  of  his  fellows  bidding 

him  act  basely, 
Not  the  frown  of  the  threatening 

tyrant, 
Shake  in  his  unbroken  resolution. 


the  gaol  where  Cornelius  De  Witt 
was  confined,  desiring  him  to  con- 
trive a  meeting  between  the 
brothers.  In.  obedience  to  this 
mandate,  the  gaoler  sent  his  ser- 
vant to  inform  De  Witt  that  his 
brother  was  acquitted,  and  that  he 
earnestly  desired  to  see  him.  His 
friends,  fearful  of  some  treachery, 
besought  him  to  pause  and  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  the  summons  be- 
fore he  obeyed  it;  and  his  only 
daughter  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  implored  him  with  floods  of 
tears  not  to  risk  unnecessarily  a 
life  so  precious.  But  his  anxiety 
for  his  brother,  with  whom  he  had 
ever  lived  on  terms  of  the  tender- 
est  affection,  proved  stronger  than 
their  remonstrances ;  and  setting 
out  on  foot,  attended  by  his  ser- 
vant and  two  secretaries,  he  has- 
tened to  the  prison.  On  seeing 
him,  Cornelius  De  Witt  exclaimed 
in  astonishment,  "My  brother, 
what  do  you  here  ? n  (t  Did  you 
not  then  send  for  me  ? "  he  asked ; 
and  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
negative  :  "  Then,"  rejoined  he, 
"  we  are  lost." 

During  this  time  one  of  the 
judges  sent  for  Tichelaar,  and 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
incite  the  people  not  to  suffer  a 
villain  who  had  intended  to  mur- 
der the  prince  to  go  unpunished. 
True  to  his  instructions,  the  mis- 
creant spread  among  the  crowd 
collected  before  the  prison  doors 
the  report  that  the  torture  inflict- 
ed on  Cornelius  De  Witt  was  a 
mere  pretence,  and  that  he  had 
only  escaped  the  death  he  deserved 
because  the  judges  favoured  his 
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crime.  Then,  entering  the  gaol, 
he  presented  himself  at  the  win- 
dow, and  exclaimed  to  the  crowd 
below,  "  The  dog  and  his  brother 
are  going  out  of  prison  !  Now  is 
your  time  ;  revenge  yourselves  on 
these  two  knaves,  and  then  on 
thirty  more,  their  accomplices ! " 
The  populace  received  his  address 
with  shouts  and  cries  of  "  To  arms, 
to  arms  !  Treason,  treason  ! "  and 
pressed  in  a  still  denser  crowd  to- 
wards the  prison  door.  The 
States  of  Holland,  immediately 
on  information  of  the  tumult,  sent 
three  troops  of  cavalry,  in  garri- 
son at  the  Hague,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gaol,  and  called  out  to 
arms  six  companies  of  the  burgher 
guards.  But  in  the  latter  they 
only  added  fresh  hosts  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  unfortunate  captives. 
One  company  in  especial,  called 
"  The  Company  of  the  Blue  Flag," 
was  animated  with  a  spirit  of 
deadly  vengeance  against  them ; 
its  leader,  Verhoef,  having  that 
morning  loaded  his  musket  with  a 
determination  to  kill  the  De  Witts 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  They 
pressed  forward  towards  the 
prison,  but  were  driven  back  by 
the  determined  appearance  of  the 
cavalry,  commanded  by  the  Count 
de  Tilly.  So  long  as  these  troops 
remained,  it  was  evident  that  the 
fell  purpose  of  the  rioters  was  im- 
practicable. Accordingly,  a  report 
was  raised  that  a  band  of  peasants 
and  sailors  was  coming  to  plunder 
the  Hague ;  and  two  captains  of 
the  burgher  guards  took  occasion 
from  thence  to  demand  of  the 
Council  of  State  that  the  soldiers 


should  be  drawn  off  from  their 
station,  in  order  to  protect  the 
houses  from  pillage.  First  a 
verbal  order,  and  on  Tilly's  refus- 
ing obedience  to  such,  a  written 
one,  was  sent,  commanding  him  to 
divide  his  troops  into  four  detach- 
ments, and  post  them  upon  the 
bridges  leading  into  the  town. 
"  I  shall  obey,"  said  he,  as  he  per- 
used the  mandate  ;  "  but  it  is  the 
death- warrant  of  the  brothers." 
His  anticipations  were  too  soon 
realised.  No  sooner  had  he  de- 
parted than  the  rioters  were  sup- 
plied by  some  of  those  mysterious 
agents  who  were  actively  employed 
throughout  the  whole  of  these 
transactions,  with  wine,  brandy, 
and  other  incitements  to  inflame 
their  already  maddening  fury. 
Led  on  by  Verhoef  and  one  Van 
Bankhem,  a  sheriff  of  the  Hague, 
they  assailed  the  prison  door  with 
axes  and  sledge-hammers,  threat- 
ening to  kill  all  the  inmates  if  it 
were  not  instantly  opened.  Terri- 
fied, or  corrupted,  the  gaoler 
obeyed  their  behests.  On  gaining 
admittance  they  rushed  to  an  upper 
room,  where  they  found  their 
victims,  who  had  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  tumult  maintained 
the  greatest  composure.  The 
bailiff,  reduced  to  a  state  of  ex- 
treme debility  by  the  torture,  was 
reclining  on  his  bed ;  his  brother 
was  seated  near  him,  reading  the 
Bible.  They  forced  them  to  rise 
and  follow  them  "  to  the  place," 
as  they  said,  "where  criminals 
were  executed."  Having  taken  a 
tender  leave  of  each  other,  they 
began  to  descend  the  stairs,  Cor- 
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nelius  De  Witt  leaning  on  his 
brother  for  support.  They  had 
not  advanced  above  two  or  three 
paces  when  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
head  from  behind  precipitated  the 
former  to  the  bottom.  He  was 
then  dragged  a  short  distance  to- 
wards the  street,  trampled  under 
foot,  and  beaten  to  death.  Mean- 
while, John  de  Witt,  after  receiv- 
ing a  severe  wound  on  the  head 
with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket, 
was  brought  by  Verhoef,  bleeding 
and  bareheaded,  before  the  furious 
multitude.  One  Van  Soenen  im- 
mediately thrust  a  pike  into  his 
face,  while  another  of  the  mis- 
creants shot  him  in  the  neck,  ex- 
claiming as  he  fell,  "  There  goes 


down  the  Perpetual  Edict."  Rais- 
ing himself  on  his  knees,  the 
sufferer  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  to  heaven  in  deep  and  earnest 
prayer.  At  that  moment  one 
Verhagen  struck  him  with  his 
musket.  Hundreds  followed  his 
example,  and  the  cruel  massacre 
was  completed.  Barbarities  too 
dreadful  for  utterance  or  contem- 
plation, all  that  frenzied  passion 
or  brutal  ferocity  could  suggest, 
were  perpetrated  on  the  bodies  01 
these  noble  and  virtuous  citizens  ; 
nor  was  it  till  night  put  an  end  to 
the  butchery  that  their  friends 
were  permitted  to  convey  their 
mangled  remains  to  a  secret  and 
obscure  tomb. 


THE   POPISH   PLOT. 

(Hume's  History  of  England.) 
A.D.  1678. 


The  English  nation,  ever  since  the 
fatal  league  with  France,  had  en- 
tertained violent  jealousies  against 
the   court ;    and   the  subsequent 
measures   adopted    by  the    king 
had  tended  more  to  increase  than 
cure  the  general  prejudices.    Some 
mysterious  design,  was  still  sus- 
pected   in   every   enterprise   and 
profession;    arbitrary  power  and 
popery  were  apprehended  as  the 
scope  of  all  projects  ;  each  breath 
or  rumour  made  the  people  start 
with  anxiety :  their  enemies,  they 
thought,  were  in  their  very  bosom, 
and  had  gotten  possession  of  their 
sovereign's  confidence.      While  in 
this  timorous,  jealous  disposition, 
the  cry  of  a  plot  all  on  a  sudden 
struck    their    ears :     they    were 
wakened  from  their  slumber  ;  and 
like  men  anrightened  and  in  the 
dark,   took    every   figure    for    a 
spectre.     The  terror  of  each  man 
became    the  source  of  terror   to 
another.     And  an  universal  panic 
being  diffused,  reason   and  argu- 
ment, and  common  sense  and  com- 
mon humanity,  lost  all  influence 
over  them.     From  this  disposition 


of  men's  minds  we  are  to  account 
for  the  progress  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  the  credit  given  to  it ; 
an  event  which  would  otherwise 
appear  prodigious,  and  altogether 
inexplicable. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  one 
Kirby,  a  chemist,  accosted  the 
king,  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
park  :  "  Sir,"  said  he, "  keep  with- 
in the  company  :  your  enemies 
have  a  design  upon  your  life  ;  and 
you  may  be  shot  in  this  very 
walk."  Being  asked  the  reason 
of  these  strange  speeches,  he  said, 
that  two  men,  called  Grove  and 
Pickering,  had  engaged  to  shoot 
the  king,  and  Sir  George  Wake- 
man,  the  queen's  physician,  to 
poison  him.  This  intelligence,  he 
added,  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  Doctor  Tongue  ;  whom,  if 
permitted,  he  would  introduce  to 
his  majesty.  Tongue  was  a  divine 
of  the  Church  of  England  ;  a  man 
active,  restless,  full  of  projects, 
void  of  understanding.  He  brought 
papers  to  the  king,  which  con- 
tained information  of  a  plot,  and 
were     digested     into    forty-three 
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articles.  The  king,  not  having 
leisure  to  peruse  them,  sent  them 
to  the  treasurer,  Dauby,  and 
ordered  the  two  informers  to  lay 
the  business  before  that  minister. 
Tongue  confessed  to  Danby,  that 
he  himself  had  not  drawn  the 
papers,  that  they  had  been  secretly 
thrust  under  his  door,  and  that, 
though  he  suspected,  he  did  not 
certainly  know,  who  was  the 
author.  After  a  few  days  he  re- 
turned, and  told  the  treasurer 
that  his  suspicions,  he  found,  were 
just ;  and  that  the  author  of  the 
intelligence,  whom  he  had  met 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  street,  had 
acknowledged  the  whole  matter; 
and  had  given  him  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  the  conspiracy, 
but  desired  that  his  name  might 
be  concealed,  being  apprehensive 
lest  the  papists  should  murder 
him. 

The  information  was  renewed 
with  regard  to  Grove's  and  Picker- 
ing's intentions  of  shooting  the 
king  ;  and  Tongue  even  pretended, 
that,  at  a  particular  time,  they 
were  to  set  out  for  Windsor  with 
that  intention.  Orders  were  given 
for  arresting  them  as  soon  as  they 
should  appear  in  that  place  ;  but 
though  this  alarm  was  more  than 
once  renewed,  some  frivolous  rea- 
sons were  still  found  by  Tongue 
for  their  having  delayed  the  jour- 
ney. And  the  king  concluded, 
both  from  these  evasions,  and 
from  the  mysterious  artificial  man- 
ner of  communicating  the  intelli- 
gence, that  the  whole  was  an  im- 
posture. 

Tongue  came  next  to  the  trea- 


surer, and  told  him  that  a  packet 
of  letters,  written  by  Jesuits  con- 
cerned in  the  plot,  was  that  night 
to  be  put  into  the  post-house  for 
Windsor,  directed  to  Bennifield,  a 
Jesuit,  confessor  to  the  duke. 
When  this  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed to  the  king,  he  replied  that 
the  packet  mentioned  had  a  few 
hours  before  been  brought  to  the 
duke  by  Bennifield ;  who  said 
that  he  suspected  some  bad  de- 
sign upon  him,  that  the  letters 
seemed  to  contain  matters  of  a 
dangerous  import,  and  that  he 
knew  them  not  to  be  the  hand- 
writing of  the  persons  whose  names 
were  subscribed  to  them.  This 
incident  still  further  confirmed 
the  king  in  his  incredulity. 

The  matter  had  probably  slept 
for  ever,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
anxiety  of  the  duke ;  who,  hear- 
ing that  priests  and  Jesuits,  and 
even  his  own  confessor,  had  been 
accused,  was  desirous  that  a 
thorough  inquiry  should  be  made 
by  the  council  into  the  pretended 
conspiracy.  'Kirby  and  Tongue 
were  inquired  after,  and  were  now 
found  to  be  living  in  close  connec- 
tion with  Titus  Oates,  the  person 
who  was  said  to  have  conveyed 
the  first  intelligence  to  Tongue. 
Oates  affirmed  that  he  had  fallen 
under  suspicion  with  the  Jesuits ; 
that  he  had  received  three  blows 
with  a  stick,  and  a  box  on  the  ear 
from  the  provincial  of  that  order, 
for  revealing  their  conspiracy,  and 
that  overhearing  them  speak  of 
their  intentions  to  punish  him 
more  severely,  he  had  withdrawn 
and  concealed  himself.    This  man, 
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in  whose  breast  was  lodged  a  secret 
involving  the  fate  of  kings  and 
kingdoms,  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  such  necessity,  that  Kirby  was 
obliged  to  supply  him  with  daily 
bread ;  and  it  was  a  joyful  sur- 
prise to  him,  when  he  heard  that 
the  council  was  at  last  disposed  to 
take  some  notice  of  his  intelli- 
gence. But  as  he  expected  more 
encouragement  from  the  public 
than  from  the  king  or  his  mini- 
sters, he  thought  proper,  before  he 
was  presented  to  the  council,  to 
go  with  his  two  companions  to  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  a  noted 
and  active  justice  of  peace,  and  to 
give  evidence  before  him  of  all 
the  articles  of  the  conspiracy. 

The  wonderful  intelligence 
which  Oates  conveyed  both  to 
Godfrey  and  the  council,  and 
afterwards  to  the  parliament,  was 
to  this  purpose.  The  Pope,  he 
said,  on  examining  the  matter  in 
the  congregation  de  propaganda, 
had  found  himself  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  England  and  Ireland 
on  account  of  the  heresy  of  prince 
and  people,  and  had  accordingly 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  these 
kingdoms.  This  supreme  power 
he  had  thought  proper  to  delegate 
to  the  society  of  Jesuits  ;  and  De 
Oliva,  general  of  that  order,  in 
consequence  of  the  papal  grant, 
had  exerted  every  act  of  regal 
authority,  and  particularly  had 
supplied,  by  commissions  under 
the  seal  of  the  society,  all  the 
chief  offices,  both  civil  and  mili- 
tary. Lord  Arundel  was  created 
chancellor,  Lord  Fowis  treasurer, 
Sir  William  Godolphin  privy-seal, 


Coleman  secretary  of  state,  Lang- 
horne  attorney-general,  Lord  BeLL- 
asis  general  of  the  papal  army, 
Lord  Peters  lieutenant-general, 
Lord  Stafford  paymaster,  and  in- 
ferior commissions,  signed  by  the 
provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  were  dis- 
tributed all  over  England.  All 
the  dignities  too  of  the  Church 
were  filled,  and  many  of  them 
with  Spaniards  and  other  foreign- 
ers. The  provincial  had  held  a 
consult  of  the  Jesuits  under  his 
authority,  where  the  king,  whom 
they  opprobriously  called  the  Black 
Bastard,  was  solemnly  tried  and 
condemned  as  a  heretic ;  and  a 
resolution  taken  to  put  him  to 
death.  Father  Le  Shee  (for  so  this 
great  plotter  and  informer  called 
Father  La  Chaise,  the  noted  con- 
fessor of  the  French  king)  had 
consigned  in  London  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  be  paid  to  any  man  who 
should  merit  it  by  this  assassina- 
tion. A  Spanish  provincial  had 
expressed  like  liberality ;  the  prior 
of  the  Benedictines  was  willing  to 
go  the  length  of  six  thousand,  the 
Dominicans  approved  of  the  action 
but  pleaded  poverty.  Ten  thou- 
sand pounds  had  been  offered  to 
Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's 
physician,  who  demanded  fifteen 
thousand,  as  a  reward  for  so  great 
a  service ;  his  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  and  five  thousand  had 
been  paid  him  by  advance.  Lest 
this  means  should  fail,  four  Irish 
ruffians  had  been  hired  by  the 
Jesuits,  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
guineas  apiece,  to  stab  the  king 
at  Windsor,  and  Coleman,  secretary 
to  the  late  Duchess  of  York,  had 
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given  the  messenger,  who  carried 
them  orders,  a  guinea  to  quicken 
his  diligence.  Grove  and  Picker- 
ing were  also  employed  to  shoot 
the  king  with  silver  bullets  ;  the 
former  was  to  receive  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  the  latter, 
being  a  pious  man,  was  to  be  re- 
warded with  thirty  thousand 
masses,  which,  estimating  masses 
at  a  shilling  apiece,  amounted  to 
a  like  value.  Pickering  would 
have  executed  his  purpose,  had 
not  the  flint  at  one  time  dropped 
out  of  his  pistol,  at  another  time 
the  priming.  Coniers,  the  Jesuit, 
had  bought  a  knife  at  the  price  of 
ten  shillings,  which  he  thought 
was  not  dear,  considering  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  intended  it,  to 
wit,  stabbing  the  king.  Letters  of 
subscription  were  circulated  among 
the  Catholics  all  over  England  to 
raise  a  sum  for  the  same  purpose. 
No  less  than  fifty  Jesuits  had  met 
in  May  last,  at  the  White  Horse 
Tavern,  where  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  put  the  king  to  death. 
This  synod  did  afterwards,  for 
more  convenience,  divide  them- 
selves into  many  lesser  cabals  or 
companies ;  and  Oates  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  notes  and  letters 
from  one  to  another,  all  tending 
to  the  same  end,  of  murdering  the 
king.  He  even  carried  from  one 
company  to  another  a  paper,  in 
which  they  formally  expressed 
their  resolution  of  executing  that 
deed ;  and  it  was  regularly  sub- 
scribed by  all  of  them.  A  wager 
of  a  hundred  pounds  was  laid,  and 
stakes  made,  that  the  king  should 
eat  no  more  Christmas  pies.     In 


short,  it  was  determined,  to  use 
the  expression  of  a  Jesuit,  that  if 
he  would  not  become  B.  C.  (Bo- 
man  Catholic)  he  should  no  longer 
be  C.  B.  (Charles  Bex).  The  great 
fire  of  London  had  been  the  work 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  employed 
eighty  or  eighty-six  persons  for 
that  purpose,  and  had  expended 
seven  hundred  fire-balls ;  but  they 
had  a  good  return  for  their  money, 
for  they  had  been  able  to  pilfer 
goods  from  the  fire  to  the  amount 
of  fourteen  thousand  pounds  ;  the 
Jesuits  had  also  raised  another  fire 
on  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  whence 
they  had  stolen  goods  to  the  value 
of  two  thousand  pounds  ;  another 
at  Southwark,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined in  like  manner  to  burn  all 
the  chief  cities  in  England.  A 
paper  model  was  already  framed 
for  the  firing  of  London ;  the 
stations  were  regularly  marked 
out,  where  the  several  fires  were 
to  commence ;  and  the  whole  plan 
of  operations  was  so  concerted, 
that  precautions  were  taken  by 
the  Jesuits  to  vary  their  measures, 
according  to  the  variation  of  the 
wind.  Fire-balls  were  familiarly 
called  among  them  Teuxbury  mus- 
tard pills,  and  were  said  to  contain 
a  notable  biting  sauce.  In  the 
great  fire,  it  had  been  determined 
to  murder  the  king  ;  but  he  had 
displayed  such  diligence  and 
humanity  in  extinguishing  the 
flames,  that  even  the  Jesuits  re- 
lented, and  spared  his  life.  Be- 
sides these  assassinations  and  fires 
insurrections,  rebellions,  and  mas- 
sacres, were  projected  by  that  re- 
ligious order  in  all  the  three  king 
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dome.  There  were  twenty  thou- 
sand Catholics  in  London,  who 
would  rise  in  four-and-twenty 
hours  or  less ;  and  Jennison,  a 
Jesuit,  said  that  they  might  easily 
cut  the  throats  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Protestants.  Eight  thousand 
Catholics  had  agreed  to  take  arms 
in  Scotland.  Ormond  was  to  be 
murdered  by  four  Jesuits ;  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants was  concerted ;  and  forty 
thousand  black  bills  were  already 
provided  for  that  purpose.  Cole- 
man had  remitted  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  promote  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the 
French  king  was  to  land  a  great 
army  in  that  island.  Poole,  who 
wrote  the  Synopsis,  was  particu- 
larly marked  out  for  assassination  ; 
as  was  also  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  a  con- 
troversial writer  against  the  papists. 
Burnet  tells  us  that  Oates  paid 
him  the  same  compliment.  After 
all  this  havoc  the  crown  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  duke,  but  on  the 
following  conditions :  that  he  re- 
ceive it  as  a  gift  from  the  Pope  ; 
that  he  confirm  all  the  papal  com- 
missions for  offices  and  employ- 
ments; that  he  ratify  all  past 
transactions,  by  pardoning  the  in- 
cendiaries, and  the  murderers  of 
his  brother  and  of  the  people  ;  and 
that  he  consent  to  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Protestant  religion.  If 
he  refuse  these  conditions,  he  him- 
self was  immediately  to  be  poi- 
soned or  assassinated.  To  pot 
James  must  go,  according  to  the 
expression  ascribed  by  Oates  to 
the  Jesuits. 

Oates,    the    informer    of    this 
z 


dreadful  plot,  was  himself  the 
most  infamous  of  mankind.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  anabaptist 
preacher,  chaplain  to  Colonel 
Pride ;  but  having  taken  orders 
in  the  Church,  he  had  been  settled 
in  a  small  living  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  He  had  been  indicted 
for  perjury,  and  by  some  means 
had  escaped.  He  was  afterwards 
a  chaplain  on  board  the  fleet, 
whence  he  had  been  dismissed  on 
complaint  of  some  unnatural  prac- 
tices, not  fit  to  be  named.  He 
then  became  a  convert  to  the 
Catholics ;  but  he  afterwards 
boasted  that  his  conversion  was  a 
mere  pretence,  in  order  to  get 
into  their  secrets,  and  to  betray 
them.  He  was  sent  over  to  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  St  Omers,  and 
though  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  there  lived  some  time  among 
the  students.  He  was  despatched 
on  an  errand  to  Spain ;  and  thence 
returned  to  St  Omers,  where  the 
Jesuits,  heartily  tired  of  their  con- 
vert, at  last  dismissed  him  from 
their  seminary.  It  is  likely  that, 
from  resentment  of  this  usage,  as 
well  as  from  want  and  indigence, 
he  was  induced,  in  combination 
with  Tongue,  to  contrive  that  plot 
of  which  he  accused  the  Catholics. 
This  abandoned  man,  when  ex- 
amined before  the  council,  betrayed 
his  impostures  in  such  a  manner, 
as  would  have  utterly  discredited 
the  most  consistent  story  and  the 
most  reputable  evidence.  While 
in  Spain,  he  had  been  carried,  he 
said,  to  Don  John,  who  promised 
great  assistance  to  the  execution 
of  the  Catholic  designs.    The  king 
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asked  him  what  sort  of  a  man 
Don  John  was  ?  he  answered,  a 
tall  lean  man  ;  directly  contrary 
to  the  truth,  as  the  king  well 
knew.  lie  totally  mistook  the 
situation  of  the  Jesuits*  college  at 
Paris.  Though  he  pretended  great 
intimacies  with  Coleman,  he  knew 
him  not  when  placed  very  near 
him ;  and  had  no  other  excuse 
than  that  his  sight  was  bad  in 
candlelight.  He  fell  into  like 
mistakes  with  regard  to  Wakeman. 

Notwithstanding  these  objec- 
tions, great  attention  was  paid  to 
Oates*  evidence  ;  and  the  plot  be- 
came very  soon  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, and  even  the .  object  of 
terror  to  the  people.  The  violent 
animosity  which  had  been  excited 
against  the  Catholics  in  general, 
made  the  public  swallow  the 
grossest  absurdities  when  they  ac- 
companied an  accusation  of  these 
religionists  ;  and  the  more  diaboli- 
cal any  contrivances  appeared,  the 
better  it  suited  the  tremendous 
idea  entertained  of  a  Jesuit. 
Danby  likewise,  who  stood  in  op- 
position to  the  French  and  Catho- 
lic interest  at  court,  was  willing 
to  encourage  every  story  which 
might  serve  to  discredit  that  party. 
By  his  suggestion,  when  a  warrant 
was  signed  for  arresting  Coleman, 
there  was  inserted  a  clause  for 
seizing  his  papers,  a  circumstance 
attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences. 

Coleman,  partly  on  his  own  ac- 
count, partly  by  orders  from  the 
duke,  had  been  engaged  in  a  cor- 
respondence with  Father  La  Chaise, 
"ith  the  Pope's  nuncio  at  Brussels, 


and  with  other  Catholics  abroad  ; 
and  being  himself  a  fiery  zealot, 
busy  and  sanguine,  the  expressions 
in  his  letters  often  betrayed  great 
violence  and  indiscretion.  His 
correspondence  during  the  years 
1674, 1675,  and  part  Qf  1676,  was 
seized,  and  contained  many  extra- 
ordinary passages.  In  particular, 
he  said  to  La  Chaise,  "  We  have 
here  a  mighty  work  upon  our 
hands,  no  less  than  the  conversion 
of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that 
perhaps  the  utter  subduing  of  a 
pestilent  heresy,  which  has  a  long 
time  domineered  over  a  great  part 
of  this  northern  world.  There 
were  never  such  hopes  of  success, 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  as 
now  in  our  days.  God  has  given 
us  a  prince,"  meaning  the  duke, 
"who  is  become  (may  I  say  a 
miracle)  zealous  of  being  the  author 
and  instrument  of  so  glorious  a 
work  ;  but  the  opposition  we  are 
sure  to  meet  with  is  also  like  to 
be  great,  so  that  it  imports  us  to 
get  all  the  aid  and  assistance  we 
can."  In  another  letter  he  said, 
"I  can  scarce  believe  myself 
awake,  or  the  thing  real,  when  I 
think  of  a  prince  in  such  an  age 
as  we  live  in,  converted  to  such  a 
degree  of  zeal  and  piety,  as  not  to 
regard  anything  in  the  world  in 
.comparison  of  God  Almighty's 
glory,  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul,  and  the  conversion  of  our 
poor  kingdom."  In  other  passages 
the  interests  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, those  of  the  French  king, 
and  those  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
are  spoken  of  as  inseparable.  The 
duke  is  also  said  to  have  connected 
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his  interests  unalterably  with  those 
of  Lewis.  The  king  himself,  he 
affirms,  is  always  inclined  to  favour 
the  Catholics,  when  he  may  do  it 
without  hazard.  "  Money,"  Cole- 
man adds,  "  cannot  fail  of  persuad- 
ing the  king  to  anything.  There 
is  nothing  it  cannot  make  him  do, 
were  it  ever  so  much  to  his  pre- 
judice. It  has  such  an  absolute 
power  over  him,  that  he  cannot 
resist  it.  Logic,  built  upon  money, 
has  in  our  court  more  powerful 
charms  than  any  other  sort  of 
argument"  For  these  reasons,  he 
proposed  to  Father  La  Chaise,  that 
the  French  king  should  remit  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  on  condition  that  the 
parliament  be  dissolved ;  a  mea- 
sure to  which,  he  affirmed,  the 
king  was,  of  himself,  sufficiently 
inclined,  were  it  not  for  his  hopes 
of  obtaining  money  from  that  as- 
sembly. The  parliament,  he  said, 
had  already  constrained  the  king 
to  make  peace  with  Holland,  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  of  his  most  Chris- 
tian majesty  ;  and  if  they  should 
meet  again,  they  would  surely  en- 
gage him  farther,  even  to  the  mak- 
ing of  war  against  France.  It 
appears  also  from  the  same  letters, 
that  the  assembling  of  the  parlia- 
ment so  late  as  April  in  the  year 
1675,  had  been  procured  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Catholic  and 
French  party,  who  thereby  in- 
tended to  show  the  Dutch  and 
their  confederates  that  they  could 
expect  no  assistance  from  England. 
When  the  contents  of  these  let- 
ters were   publicly  known,  they 


diffused  the  panic  with  which  the 
nation  began  already  to  be  seized 
on  account  of  the  popish  plot. 
Men  reasoned  more  from  their 
fears  and  their  passions  than  from 
the  evidence  before  them.  It  is 
certain  that  the  restless  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
particularly  of  the  Jesuits,  merits 
attention,  and  is,  in  some  degree, 
dangerous  to  every  other  com- 
munion. Such  zeal  of  proselytism 
actuates  that  sect,  that  its  mission- 
aries have  penetrated  into  every 
nation  of  the  globe  ;  and,  in  one 
sense,  there  is  a  popish  plot  perpe- 
tually carrying  on  against  all 
states  —  Protestant,  Pagan,  and 
Mahometan.  It  is  likewise  very 
probable,  that  the  conversion  of 
the  duke  and  the  favour  of  the 
king  had  inspired  the  Catholic 
priests  with  new  hopes  of  recover- 
ing in  these  islands  their  lost  do- 
minion, and  gave  fresh  vigour  to 
that  intemperate  zeal  by  which 
they  are  commonly  actuated. 
Their  first  aim  was  to  obtain  a 
toleration  ;  and  such  was  the  evi- 
dence, they  believed,  of  their  theo- 
logical tenets,  that,  could  they  but 
procure  entire  liberty,  they  must 
infallibly,  in  time,  open  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  After  they  had  con- 
verted considerable  numbers,  they 
might  be  enabled,  they  hoped,  to 
reinstate  themselves  in  full  autho- 
rity, and  entirely  to  suppress  that 
heresy  with  which  the  kingdom 
had  so  long  been  affected.  Though 
these  dangers  to  the  Protestant 
religion  were  distant,  it  was  justly 
the  object  of  great  concern  to  find 
that  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  so 
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blinded  with  bigotry,  and  bo  deeply 
engaged  in  foreign  interests  ;  and 
that  the  king  himself  had  been 
prevailed,  on,  from  low  interests, 
to  hearken  to  his  dangerous  insinu- 
ations. Very  bad  consequences 
might  ensue  from  such  perverse 
habits  and  attachments ;  nor  could 
the  nation  and  parliament  guard 
against  them  with  too  anxious  a 
precaution.  But  that  the  Roman 
pontiff  could  hope  to  assume  the 
sovereignty  of  these  kingdoms  ; 
a  project  which,  even  during  the 
darkness  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  would  have  ap- 
peared chimerical :  that  he  should 
delegate  this  authority  to  the 
Jesuits — that  order  in  the  Romish 
Church  which  was  the  most  hated : 
that  a  massacre  could  be  attempt- 
ed of  the  Protestants,  who  sur- 
passed the  Catholics  a  hundred- 
fold, and  were  invested  with  the 
whole  authority  of  the  State : 
that  the  king  himself  was  to  be 
assassinated,  and  even  the  duke, 
the  only  support  of  their  party  i 
these  were  such  absurdities  as  no 
human  testimony  was  sufficient  to 
prove  ;  much  less  the  evidence  of 
one  man,  who  was  noted  for  in- 
famy, and  who  could  not  keep 
himself  every  moment  from  falling 
into  the  grossest  inconsistencies. 
Did  such  intelligence  deserve  even 
so  much  attention  as  to  be  refuted  ? 
It  would  appear  that  Coleman's 
letters  were  sufficient  alone  to 
destroy  all  its  credit  For  how 
could  so  long  a  train  of  correspond- 
ence be  carried  on  by  a  man  so 
much  trusted  by  the  party ;  and 
yet  no  traces  of  insurrections,  if 


really  intended,  of  fires,  massacres, 
assassinations,  invasions,  be  ever 
discovered  in  any  single  passage 
of  these  letters  ?  But  all  such 
reflections,  and  many  more  equally 
obvious,  were  vainly  employed 
against  that  general  prepossession 
with  which  the  nation  was  seized. 
Oates's  plot  and  Coleman's  were 
universally  confounded  together; 
and  the  evidence  of  the  latter 
being  unquestionable,  the  belief 
of  the  former,  aided  by  the  pas- 
sions of  hatred  and  of  terror,  took 
possession  of  the  whole  people. 

There  was  danger,  however, 
lest  time  might  open  the  eyes  of 
the  public ;  when  the  murder  of 
Godfrey  completed  the  general 
delusion  and  rendered  the  pre- 
judices of  the  nation  absolutely 
incurable. 

This  magistrate  had  been  miss- 
ing some  days;  and  after  much 
search  and  many  surmises,  his 
body  was  found  lying  in  a  ditch 
at  Primrose  Hill.  The  marks  of 
strangling  were  thought  to  appear 
about  his  neck,  and  some  contu- 
sions on  his  breast ;  his  own  sword 
was  sticking  in  the  body,  but  as 
no  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
ensued  on  drawing  it,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  it  had  been  thrust  in 
after  his  death,  and  that  he  had 
not  killed  himself.  He  had  rings 
on  his  fingers,  and  money  in  his 
pocket ;  it  was  therefore  inferred 
that  he  had  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  robbers.  Without  fur- 
ther reasoning,  the  cry  rose  that 
he  had  been  assassinated  by  the 
papists  on  account  of  his  taking 
Oates's   evidence.     This  clamour 
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was  quickly  propagated,  and  met 
with  universal  belief.  The  panic 
spread  itself  on  every  side  with 
infinite  rapidity  ;  and  all  men,  as- 
tonished with  fear  and  animated 
with  rage,  saw  in  Godfrey's  fate  all 
the  horrible  designs  ascribed  to  the 
Catholics  ;  and  no  further  doubts 
remained  of  Gates's  veracity.  The 
voice  of  the  nation  united  against 
that  hated  sect ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  bloody  conspiracy 
was  supposed  to  be  now  detected, 
men  could  scarcely  be  persuaded 
that  their  lives  were  yet  in  safety. 
Each  hour  teemed  with  new  ru- 
mours and  surmises.  Invasions 
from  abroad,  insurrections  at  home, 
even  private  murders  and  poison- 
ings, were  apprehended.  To  deny 
the  reality  of  the  plot  was  to  be  an 
accomplice;  to  hesitate  was  cri- 
minal; royalist,  republican;  church- 
man, sectary  ;  courtier,  patriot ; 
all  parties  concurred  in  the  illu- 
sion. The  city  prepared  for  its 
defence,  as  if  the  enemy  were  at 
its  gates  ;  the  chains  and  posts 
were  put  up  ;  and  it  was  a  noted 
saying  at  that  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
Player,  the  chamberlain,  that, 
were  it  not  for  these  precautions, 
all  the  citizens  might  rise  next 
morning  with  their  throats  cut. 

In  order  to  propagate  the  po- 
pular frenzy,  several  artifices  were 
employed.  The  dead  body  of 
Godfrey  was  carried  into  the  city, 
attended  by  vast  multitudes.  It 
was  publicly  exposed  in  the  streets, 
and  viewed  by  all  ranks  of  men  ; 
and  every  one  who  saw  it  went 
away  inflamed,  as  well  by  the  mu- 
tual contagion  of  sentiments,  as  by 


the  dismal  spectacle  itself,  The 
funeral  pomp  was  celebrated  with 
great  parade.  The  corpse  was  con- 
ducted through  the  chief  streets  of 
the  city  ;  seventy-two  clergymen 
marched  before,  above  a  thousand 
persons  of  distinction  followed 
after,  and  at  the  funeral  sermon, 
two  able-bodied  divines  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  stood  on  each  side 
of  the  preacher,  lest,  in  paying  the 
last  duties  to  this  unhappy  magi- 
strate, he  should,  before  the  whole 
people,  be  murdered  by  the  papists. 
****** 
No  one  doubted  that  the  papists 
had  assassinated  Godfrey :  but 
still  the  particular  actors  were  un- 
known. A  proclamation  was  is- 
sued by  the  king,  offering  a  par- 
don and  a  reward  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  any  one  who  should 
discover  them.  As  it  was  after- 
wards surmised  that  the  terror  of 
a  like  assassination  would  prevent 
discovery,  a  new  proclamation  was 
issued,  promising  absolute  protec- 
tion to  any  one  who  should  reveal 
the  secret.  Thus  were  indemnity, 
money,  and  security  offered  to  the 
fairest  bidder  ;  and  no  one  need- 
ed to  fear,  during  the  present  fury 
of  the  people,  that  his  evidence 
would  undergo  too  severe  a  scru- 
tiny. 

While  the  nation  was  in  this 
ferment,  the  parliament  was  as- 
sembled. In  his  speech  the  king 
told  them,  that  though  they  had 
given  money  for  disbanding  the 
army,  he  had  found  Flanders  so 
exposed,  that  he  had  thought  it 
necessary  still  to  keep  them  on 
foot,  and    doubted    not    but  this 
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measure  would  meet  with  their 
approbation.  He  informed  them 
that  his  revenue  lay  under  great 
anticipations,  and,  at  best,  was 
never  equal  to  the  constant  and 
necessary  expense  of  government ; 
as  would  appear  from  the  state  of 
it,  which  he  intended  to  lay  before 
them.  He  also  mentioned  the 
plot  formed  against  his  life  by 
Jesuits ;  but  said  that  he  would 
forbear  delivering  any  opinion  of 
the  matter,  lest  he  should  seem  to 
say  too  much  or  too  little ;  and 
that  he  would  leave  the  scrutiny 
of  it  entirely  to  the  law. 

The  king  was  anxious  to  keep 
the  question  of  the  popish  plot 
from  the  Parliament ;  where,  he 
suspected,  many  designing  people 
would  very  much  abuse  the  pre- 
sent credulity  of  the  nation  ;  but 
Danby,  who  hated  the  Catholics, 
and  courted  popularity,  and  per- 
haps hoped  that  the  king,  if  his 
life  were  believed  in  danger  from 
the  Jesuits,  would  be  more  cor- 
dially loved  by  the  nation,  had 
entertained  opposite  designs  ;  and 
the  very  first  day  of  the  session 
he  opened  the  matter  in  the  house 
of  peers.  The  king  was  extremely 
displeased  with  this  temerity,  and 
told  his  minister,  "Though  you 
do  not  believe  it,  you  will  find 
that  you  have  given  the  parlia- 
ment a  handle  to  ruin  yourself,  as 
well  as  to  disturb  all  my  affairs, 
and  you  will  surely  live  to  repent 
it."  Danby  had  afterwards  suffi- 
cient reason  to  applaud  the  saga- 
city of  his  master. 

M  "s  cry  of  the  plot  was  imme- 
echoed  from  one  house  to 


the  other.  The  authority  of  par- 
liament gave  sanction  to  that  fury, 
with  which  the  people  were  al- 
ready agitated.  An  address  was 
voted  for  a  solemn  fast ;  a  form 
of  prayer  was  contrived  for  that 
solemnity,  and  because  the  popish 
plot  had  been  omitted  in  the  first 
draught,  it  was  carefully  ordered 
to  be  inserted,  lest  Omniscience 
should  want  intelligence,  to  use 
the  words  of  an  historian. 

In  order  to  continue  and  pro- 
pagate the  alarm,  addresses  were 
voted  for  laying  before  the  House 
such  papers  as  might  discover  the 
horrible  conspiracy ;  for  the  re- 
moval of  popish  recusants  from 
London  ;  for  administering  every- 
where the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy ;  for  denying  access 
at  court  to  all  unknown  or 
suspicious  persons;  and  for  ap- 
pointing the  trainbands  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  to  be  in 
readiness.  The  Lords  Powis, 
Stafford,  Arundel,  Peters,  and 
Bellasis,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  were  soon  after  im- 
peached for  high  treason.  And 
both  houses, 'after  hearing  Oates's 
evidence,  voted  "  That  the  Lords 
and  Commons  are  of  opinion  that 
there  hath  been,  and  still  is,  a 
damnable  and  hellish  plot,  con- 
trived and  carried  on  by  the  popish 
recusants  for  assassinating  the  king, 
for  subverting  the  government, 
and  for  rooting  out  and  destroy- 
ing the  Protestant  religion." 

So  vehement  were  the  Houses, 
that  they  sat  every  day — forenoon 
and  afternoon — on  the  subject  of 
the  plot ;  for  no  other  business 
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could  be  attended  to.  A  commit- 
tee of  lords  was  appointed  to  exa- 
mine prisoners  and  witnesses ; 
blank  warrants  were  put  into 
their  hands  for  the  commitment 
of  such  as  should  be  accused  or 
suspected.  Oates,  who,  though  his 
evidence  were  true,  must,  by  his 
own  account,  be  regarded  as  an 
infamous  villain,  was  by  every 
one  applauded,  caressed,  and  call- 
ed the  saviour  of  the  nation.  He 
was  recommended  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  king.  He  was  lodged 
in  Whitehall,  protected  by  guards, 
and  encouraged  by  a  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

It  was  not  long  before  such 
bountiful  encouragement  brought 
forth  new  witnesses.  William 
Bedloe,  a  man,  if  possible,  more 
infamous  than  Oates,  appeared 
next  upon  the  stage.  He  was  of 
very  low  birth,  had  been  noted 
for  several  cheats  and  even  thefts, 
had  travelled  over  many  parts  of 
Europe  under  borrowed  names, 
and  frequently  passed  himself  for 
a  man  of  quality,  and  had  endea- 
voured, by  a  variety  of  lies  and 
contrivances,  to  prey '  upon  the 
ignorant  and  unwary.  When  he 
appeared  before  the  council,  he 
gave  intelligence  of  Godfrey's  mur- 
der only,  which,  he  said,  had  been 
perpetrated  in  Somerset  House, 
where  the  queen  lived,  by  papists, 
some  of  them  servants  in  her 
family.  He  was  questioned  about 
the  plot ;  but  utterly  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  and  also  asserted 
that  he  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Oates.  Next  day,  when  examined 
before  the  committee  of  lords,  he 


bethought  himself  better,  and  was 
ready  to  give  an  ample  account  of 
the  plot,  which  he  found  so 
anxiously  inquired  into.  This 
narrative  he  made  to  tally  as  well 
as  he  could  with  that  of  Oates, 
which  had  been  published  ;  but 
that  he  might  make  himself  ac- 
ceptable by  new  matter,  he  added 
some  other  circumstances,  and  these 
still  more  tremendous  and  extraor- 
dinary. He  said  that  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  to  be  landed  from 
Flanders  in  Burlington  Bay,  and 
immediately  to  seize  Hull ;  that 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  were  to  be 
surprised  by  forces  from  Brest ; 
and  that  a  French  fleet  was,  all  last 
summer,  hovering  in  the  Channel 
for  that  purpose ;  that  the  Lords 
Powis  and  Peters  were  to  form  an 
army  in  Radnorshire,  to  be  joined 
by  another  army,  consisting  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  reli- 
gious men  and  pilgrims,  who  were 
to  land  at  Milford  Haven  from  St. 
Iago  in  Spain  ;  that  there  were 
forty  thousand  men  ready  in  Lon- 
don, besides  those  who  would,  on 
the  alarm,  be  posted  at  every  ale- 
house door,  in  order  to  kill  the 
soldiers  as  they  came  out  of  their 
quarters ;  that  Lord  Stafford,  Cole- 
man, and  Father  Ireland  had  money 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
all  these  armaments  ;  that  he  him- 
self was  to  receive  four  thousand 
pounds,  as  one  that  could  murder 
a  man  ;  as  also  a  commission  from 
Lord  Bellasis,  and  a  benediction 
from  the  Pope  ;  that  the  king  was 
to  be  assassinated ;  all  the  Pro- 
testants massacred  who  would  not 
seriously   be   converted  ;  the  go- 
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vernment  offered  to  one,  if  lie 
would  consent  to  hold  it  of  the 
Church,  but  if  he  should  refuse  that 
condition,  as  was  suspected,  the 
supreme  authority  would  be  given 
to  certain  lords  under  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Pope.  In  a  subsequent 
examination  before  the  Commons, 
Bedloe  added  (for  these  men  always 
brought  out  their  intelligence  suc- 
cessively and  by  piecemeal)  that 
Lord  Carrington  was  also  in  the 
conspiracy  for  raising  men  and 
money  against  the  government ; 
as  was  likewise  Lord  Brudenel. 
These  noblemen,  with  all  the  other 
persons  mentioned  by  Bedloe,  were 
immediately  committed  to  custody 
by  the  parliament.  *  *  *  * 
In  order  to  support  the  panic 
among  the  people,  especially  among 
the  citizens  of  London,  a  pamphlet 
was  published  with  this  title,  "  A 
narrative  and  impartial  discovery 
of  the  horrid  popish  plot,  carried 
on  for  burning  and  destroying  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster 
with  their  suburbs  ;  setting  forth 
the  several  consults,  orders,  and 
resolutions  of  the  Jesuits  concern- 
ing the  same,  by  Captain  William 
Bedloe,  lately  engaged  in  that 
horrid  design,  and  one  of  the 
popish  committee  for  carrying  on 
such  fires."  Every  fire  which  had 
happened  for  several  years  past 
is  there  ascribed  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Jesuits,  who  purposed, 
as  Bedloe  said,  by  such  attempts, 
to  find  an  opportunity  for  the 
general  massacre  of  the  Protest- 
ants ;  and  in  the  meantime  were 
well  pleased  to  enrich  themselves 
by  pilfering  goods  from  the  fire. 


The  king,  though  he  scrupled 
not,  wherever  he  could  speak  freely, 
to  throw  the  highest  ridicule  on 
the  plot,  and  on  all  who  believed 
it,  yet  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
the  popular  opinion  before  the 
Parliament.  The  torrent,  he  saw, 
ran  too  strong  to  be  controlled, 
and  he  could  only  hope,  by  a 
seeming  compliance,  to  be  able 
after  some  time  to  guide  and 
direct  and  elude  its  fury.  He 
made,  therefore,  a  speech  to  both 
Houses,  in  which  he  told  them 
that  he  would  take  the  utmost 
care  of  his  person  during  these 
times  of  danger ;  that  he  was  as 
ready  as  their  hearts  could  wish, 
to  join  with  them  in  all  means  for 
establishing  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, not  only  during  his  own 
time,  but  for  all  future  ages  ;  and 
that,  provided  the  right  of  suc- 
cession were  preserved,  he  would 
consent  to  any  laws  for  restraining 
a  popish  successor;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, he  exhorted  them  to  think 
of  effectual  means  for  the  convic- 
tion of  popish  recusants  ;  and  he 
highly  praised  the  duty  and  loy- 
alty of  all'  his  subjects,  who  had 
discovered  such  anxious  concern 
for  his  safety. 

These  gracious  expressionsabated 
nothing  of  the  vehemence  of  par- 
liamentary proceedings.  A  bill 
was  introduced  for  a  new  test,  in 
which  popery  was  denominated 
idolatry ;  and  all  members  who 
refused  this  test  were  excluded 
from  both  Houses.  The  bill  pass- 
ed the  Commons  without  much 
opposition ;  but  in  the  upper  House 
the  duke  moved  that  an  exception 
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might  be  admitted  in  his  favour. 
With  great  earnestness,  and  even 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  told 
them  that  he  was  now  to  cast 
himself  on  their  kindness  in  the  j 
greatest  concern  which  he  could 
have  in  the  world  ;  and  he  pro- 
tested, that  whatever  his  religion 
might  be,  it  should  only  be  a  pri- 
vate tiling  between  God  and  his 
own  soul,  and  never  should  appear 
in  his  public  conduct.  Notwith- 
standing this  strong  effort  in  so 


important  a  point,  he  prevailed 
only  by  two  voices;  a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  the  people.  "  I  would  not 
have,"  said  a  noble  peer  in  the 
debate  on  this  bill,  "  so  much  as 
a  popish  man  or  a  popish  woman 
to  remain  here  ;  not  so  much  as  a 
popish  dog  or  a  popish  bitch  :  not 
so  much  as  a  popish  cat  to  purr  or 
mew  about  the  king."  What  is 
more  extraordinary,  this  speech 
met  with  praise  and  approbation. 


THE  DELIVERY  OF  VIENNA  FROM 

'THE  TURKS. 

(De  Salvandy's  Life  of  John  Sobieski.) 
a.d.  1683. 


The  Christian  army  was  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  on  the  plateaux, 
to  seek  out  the  openings,  and  de- 
filing through  them  to  descend  on 
the  city.  The  Poles,  led  by  Jab- 
lonowski,  their  Grand  Hetman, 
formed  the  right  wing,  holding 
themselves  ready  to  turn  the  left 
of  the  Barbarians,  and  to  hurl 
themselves  as  soon  as  possible  to- 
wards the  very  centre  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  where  were  valleys 
more  favourable  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  hussars.  The  left 
wing,  which  was  near  the  Dan- 
ube, and  had  to  drive  back  the 
Turks  from  it,  was  composed  of 
the  Imperial  and  Saxon  infantry  in 
three  divisions.  The  Count  Cap- 
rara,  who  had  Prince  Louis  of 
Baden  and  Prince  de  Salm  as  his 
lieutenants,  led  the  first.  The 
second  had  at  its  head  Prince  Her- 
man of  Baden,  he  to  whom  is 
attributed  the  glory  of  having 
pointed  the  fatal  cannon  at  Tur- 
enne  ;  under  him  served  the  Duke 
of  Croy  and  Louis  of  Neubourg. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  commanded 
*he   third    division,  consisting  of 


the  auxiliary  troops.  These  were 
all  long  proved  soldiers  and  illus- 
trious generals.  This  formidable 
relieving  force  was  to  march 
straight'  on  Vienna,  to  which  it 
lay  nearest.  Its  cavalry  was  the 
corps  of  the  impetuous  Chevalier 
Lubomirski.  The  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine in  person  commanded  the 
entire  wing. 

The  centre  was  composed  of  two 
divisions  :  one  was  the  cavalry  of 
the  empire  and  of  Bavaria,  led  by 
the  experienced  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Lauenburg,  who  had  under  him 
Count  Caraffa,  the  Baron  de 
Bareith,  Count  Gondola,  the  Baron 
de  Munster,  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
veau  ;  the  other  was  the  infantry 
of  Bavaria,  of  Franconia,  of  the 
Circles,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck.  By  the  aide 
of  this  celebrated  leader,  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  desired  to  fight  as 
a  simple  volunteer.  Three  Princes 
of  Anhalt,  three  of  Wurtemburg, 
two  of  Hanover,  two  of  Holstein, 
one  of  Eisenach,  one  of  Hohenrol- 
lern,  one  of  Hesse-Cassel,  shone 
scattered  through  the  lines.     The 
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whole  empire  was  there  ;  only  the 
Emperor  was  wanting,  as  Voltaire 
says.  In  his  place  the  King  of 
Poland  appeared  as  the  Agamem- 
non as  well  as  the  Ajax  of  the  age. 
Kara-Mustapha,  on  his  side,  count- 
ed round  him  four  Christian  and 
four  Tartar  princes.  Probably  so 
many  proud  chiefs  had  not  met  on 
the  same  field  of  battle  since  the 
delivery  of  Jerusalem. 

Enrolled  among  the  aides-de- 
camp of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine^ 
young  Eugene  of  Savoy  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  war 
by  carrying  to  John  Sobieski  the 
news  of  an  engagement  which  was 
at  once  the  beginning  of  this  great 
military  career  and  of  this  great  day. 
On  the  evening  before,  the  Count  of 
Lesl£,  of  Prince  Herman's  division, 
had  received  orders  to  advance  be- 
yond Camaldules,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  forest,  to  descend  through 
the  vineyards  to  entrench  himself, 
and  to  plant  batteries  that  should 
cut  up  the  centre  of  the  Mussul- 
man troops  as  they  advanced  ;  he 
could  command  them  at  all  points. 
At  the  break  of  the  day,  the 
Spahis,  on  their  march,  perceived 
the  works  of  the  Imperialists  and 
Saxons,  and,  uttering  loud  shouts, 
appeared  in  force  to  destroy  them. 
The  Count  de  Fontaine,  and  after 
him  the  Duke  de  Croy,  of  the 
same  division,  joined  the  conflict ; 
the  Duke  de  Croy  was  seriously 
wounded ;  another  lord  of  this 
house,  Prince  Maximilian,  fell 
fatally  injured  ;  Waldeck  saw 
himself  obliged  to  hasten  up ; 
the  whole  left  wing  became  en- 
gaged.    The  dispute  between  Eu- 


rope and  Asia  was  committed  to 
the  God  of  battles. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  the  action,  spread  from 
one  end  of  the  mountain  to  the 
other,  grew  severe  and  bloody  ; 
it  extended  over  all  the  steep 
country  from  Grin  zing  to  Pelzets- 
dorf,  and  already  the  dragoons  of 
Savoy  and  Croy,  a  Saxon  regiment, 
and  the  corps  of  Lubomirski  had 
covered  themselves „  with  glory. 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  hasten- 
ed to  the  king  to  take  his  final 
orders,  and  when  the  instructions 
were  given,  they  both,  arm  in  arm, 
entered  the  old  church  of  Leopolds- 
burg,  which  looks  down  on  the 
immense  scene,  that  they  might 
together  invoke  the  blessing  of 
Him  whose  cause  they  were  come 
to  defend.  From  the  terrace  of 
the  church  they  saw  as  far  as  the 
Polish  Caparthians,  the  summits 
of  which  bounded  the  horizon. 
Mass  was  said  by  Father  Marco  of 
Aviano,  a  Capuchin,  a  pious  and 
eloquent  enthusiast,  reputed,  Daley- 
rac  says,  a  man  of  such  sanctity 
as  to  be  able  to  work  miracles, 
who  had  come  from  Home  com- 
missioned to  bear  the  blessing  of 
Pope  Innocent  XI.  to  the  defenders 
of  the  cross.  The  electors,  all  the 
princes  who  were  not  as  yet  en- 
gaged, all  this  nobility,  the  elite 
of  the  polite  world,  crowded  to  be 
present ;  John  Sobieski  himself 
acted  as  the  priest's  attendant. 
Kneeling  throughout  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  his  head  bent,  his 
hands  folded  in  a  cross,  the  hero 
prayed  fervently ;  he  took  the 
sacrament  ;    he   rose   to  arm  his 
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son,  Prince  James,  as  a  knight. 
Then  Father  Marco  advanced  to 
the  threshold  of  the  chapel,  and, 
crucifix  in  hand,  with  arms  out- 
stretched, from  that  place,  whence 
the  whole  scene  was  visible,  be- 
stowed his  blessing  upon  the  army 
drawn  up  in  lines  along  the  moun- 
tain ridges.  "  I  declare  to  you," 
he  said,  "  by  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See,  that  if  you  trust  in  God, 
the  victory  is  yours  ! n  Already 
the  lring  was  on  his  horse  ;  he  left 
the  holy  man,  who  would  fain 
have  followed  him,  praying  at  the 
height  of  these  steep  crests,  and 
crying,  "  Onwards  at  once,  and  with 
assurance  !  Qod  will  aid  us  ! "  let 
loose  his  army  upon  these  preci- 
pices, these  denies,  these  steep 
vineyards,  these  villages  hanging 
on  the  tops  of  hills,  this  magnifi- 
cent camp  of  the  infidel,  which 
seemed  like  a  golden  girdle  round 
the  imperial  metropolis. 

With  one  accord  the  Christian 
troops  moved  forward,  descending 
from  these  rough  heights  in  fine 
columns,  like  so  many  formidable 
torrents,  but  keeping  admirable 
order  ;  the  foremost  companies 
halting  every  hundred  paces,  to 
wait  for  those  whose  progress  was 
impeded  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  and  to  bring  up  the  bat- 
teries, which,  having  such  an  ad- 
vantage of  position,  sent  thunder- 
bolts among  the  distant  squadrons 
of  the  enemy.  A  first  earthen 
parapet,  hastily  thrown  up  to 
close  the  five  or  six  roads  that 
penetrated  the  mountain,  was 
forced  after  a  short  and  sharp 
struggle.    At  each  ravine  a  new 


combat  tried  the  courage  of  the 
Christians  and  crowned  their  ar- 
dour. The  Spahis  dismounted  to 
fight,  and  leaping  again  on  horse- 
back, sought,  some  paces  back, 
positions  suitable  for  fresh  resist- 
ance. Without  infantry,  in  places 
where  the  formation  of  the  ground 
especially  requires  it,  they  became 
entangled  among  narrow  defiles, 
difficult  passages,  woods,  and  vine- 
yards ;  and  having  no  troops  on 
foot  to  oppose  to  the  masses  of 
German  infantry,  they  gave  way 
in  all  directions.  The  garrison  of 
Vienna,  roused  by  the  spectacle  of 
this  advance  of  their  friends,  per- 
formed wonders  on  the  walls. 
Kara-Mustapha,  keeping  himself 
steadily  between  the  two  conflicts, 
at  last  resolved  to  march  with  all 
his  forces  to  meet  the  avenging 
thunderbolt 

By  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
the  Imperialists  had  emerged  from 
the  defiles.  As  the  ground  open- 
ed out  before  them,  still  remaining 
hilly,  with  steep  slopes,  the  col- 
umns opened  out  into  line  of 
battle,  and  the  army  advanced  in 
three  deep  lines.  First,  Lesld,  then 
the  Duke  de  Croy,  came  back  to 
the  fight  in  spite  of  his  wound. 
Caprara,  Saxe  -  Lauenburg,  had 
planted  their  flags  on  the  top  of 
the  hillocks  which  overlook  the 
suburbs.  Their  left  rested  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Danube  ;  their 
right  joined  that  of  Prince  Wal- 
deck,  which  soon  appeared  on  the 
field.  John  ordered  Charles  of 
Lorraine  to  make  a  halt  for  the 
Poles,  who  had  to  pass  through 
the  gorges  of  Weneroberg,  by  a 
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road  some  miles  longer.  At  eleven 
o'clock  they  arrived  in  order  of 
battle.  The  imperial  eagles  salut- 
ed the  appearance  of  these  squad- 
rons in  their  gilt  cuirasses,  and 
from  end  to  end  of  the  Christian 
lines  ran  one  cry,  Long  live  King 
John  Sobieski ! 

John  and  the  generals  dis- 
mounted to  dine  under  a  tree ; 
the  soldiers,  with  their  arms  in 
their  hands,  ate  what  each  one 
had  brought  with  him.  At  mid- 
day, notwithstanding  the  over- 
powering heat,  a  movement  was 
made,  a  semicircle  was  formed 
round  -  this  vast  amphitheatre, 
which  now  discovered  to  the  sur- 
prised eye  of  the  barbarians  the 
allies  in  full  order  and  pomp  of  war ; 
then  this  skilful  and  terrible  march 
was  resumed.  John  flew  from 
regiment  to  regiment,  encouraging 
the  troops,  speaking  to  each  in  the 
tongue  of  his  own  country,  German 
to  the  Germans,  Italian  to  the  Ita- 
lians, French  especially  to  the 
numerous  Frenchmen,  who  in 
spite  of  the  wishes  of  Louis  XIV. 
were  found  in  the  ranks. 

The  Turks  had  profited  by  this 
halt  to  take  up  positions,  to  form, 
to  receive  large  reinforcements.  A 
fresh  battle,  and  a  more  severe  one, 
was  now  to  be  fought.  By  help  of 
ravines,  of  strong  hillocks,  of  thick 
vineyards,  the  village  of  Nussdorf 
at  the  extreme  left,  then  another 
post,  were  disputed  with  great 
vigour.  The  Cross  was  successful. 
Resistance  was  offered,  in  turn, 
by  Heliginstadt,  a  large  village ; 
the  Polish  hussars,  entering  it, 
flung    themselves    with    lowered 


lances  on  the  Turkish  squadrons, 
and   put   them   to   flight      But, 
hurried  on  in  the  heat  of  victory 
as  far  as  the  main  body  of  the 
Mussulman  army,  they  were  for  a 
time  in  danger.     Young  Potocki 
son  of  the  Castellan  of  Cracow, 
Modrzewski,  the  royal  treasurer, 
Colonel  Assudrus,  met  their  death 
in  this  conflict   John  brought  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck  and  the  Bava- 
rians to  the  rescue  of  his  soldiers. 
Before  long  he  appeared  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  second  line  and 
of  the   Imperial   dragoons  ;    the 
shock  was  terrific.     The  Mussul- 
mans wavered  ;  they  tried  to  de- 
fend  themselves  on   the  heights 
to   the   rear ;    they  were   driven 
back ;   and  the   same   movement 
being  accomplished  simultaneously 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast 
semicircle  formed  by  the  Christian 
army,  almost  at  the  same  time  all 
along  the  line,  it  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  camp.     This  was  the  place 
where  the  conflict  would  be  decided. 
This  camp,  the  magnificence  of 
which  inflamed  the  warlike  ardour 
of  the  soldiers,  was  defended  at  all 
its  approaches  by  a  deep  ravine ; 
and  in  front  of  this  ravine  the 
entire  Mussulman  army  presented 
itself,   assembled   in    good   order 
round  the  standard  of  the  grand 
vizier.     \  Kara  -  Mustapha      com- 
manded the  main  body  in   per- 
son.    That  wing  which  faced  the 
Imperialists  and  stretched  to  the 
Danube    had    at    its    head    the 
brave  and  skilful  Kara-Mahomet- 
Pacha,  distinguished  by  his  cam- 
paigns in  the  Ukraine.    The  other 
was  led  by  the  old  Ibrahim  ;  it 
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covered  the  army  to  the  south  on 
the  road  to  Schcenbrun.  The 
Transylvanians,  the  Wallachians, 
the  Arabs,  the  Tartars,  and  part 
of  the  Janissaries,  were  posted  on 
a  line  of  hillocks  where  fortifica- 
tions had  been  rapidly  thrown  up. 
Their  front  bristled  with  formi- 
dable artillery ;  and  as  in  the 
centre  the  Poles  threatened  these 
serried  ranks,  the  lines  were  seen 
to  be  deepest  in  this  part ;  it  was 
here  that  Kara-Mustapha  was  to 
fight.  Thither  the  king  betook  him- 
self, while  Jablonowski,  with  some 
thousands  of  horse  covering  the 
right,  for  a  moment  menaced  by 
Selim  Gie*ray,  swept  his  clouds  of 
Tartars  into  the  plain ;  and  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  still  resting 
on  the  branch  of  the  Danube,  held 
himself  ready  to  follow  up  success 
or  to  repair  misfortune. 

It  was  now  nearly  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  John  expected  to 
rest  on  the  field,  and  to  defer  till 
next  day  the  closing  scene  of  this 
solemn  drama.  It  seemed  that 
what  remained  to  be  done  must 
be  more  than  the  work  of  a  few 
hours  or  of  tired  troops.  But  the 
allies,  in  spite  of  the  day's  exer- 
tions, were  animated  rather  than 
fatigued,  after  their  victorious 
march.  Consternation,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  seen  to  reign 
among  the  Ottoman  soldiers. 
Afar  off,  long  files  of  camels  might 
be  descried,  hurrying  along  the 
roads  to  Hungary.  Their  track 
was  marked  by  a  long  furrow  of 
dust  rising  in  the  air,  and  reaching 
away  to  the  horizon.  The  grand 
vizier,  opposing  his  own  indomi- 


table spirit  to  the  general  fear, 
actually  increased  the  disorder  of 
his  troops  by  this  very  confidence 
which  exasperated  their  minds. 
He  had  come  to  arrange  the  battle 
as  if  hastening  to  a  triumph.  He 
expected  to  see  the  Christian  army 
shattered  as  it  were,  without 
striking  a  blow,  at  the  foot  of 
his  entrenchments.  His  battle- 
horse,  all  covered  with  gold,  and 
scarcely  able  to  support  the 
burden,  was  fit  neither  to  fight 
nor  to  fly.  Sheltered  from  the 
heat  of  the  setting  sun  by  a 
crimson  tent,  he  was  seen  calmly 
taking  coffee  with  his  two  sons, 
while  the  eye  of  the  King  of 
Poland  examined  his  lines. 

At  the  sight  of  this  splendid 
tent  the  king  was  carried  away  by 
his  ardour.  His  infantry  had  not 
come  up.  The  artillery  which  he 
had  with  him,  valiantly  directed 
by  the  Chevalier  Lemasson,  cham- 
berlain to  Prince  James,  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  into  position. 
He  pointed  against  the  vizier  two 
or  three  pieces  which,  by  Kontski'a 
orders,  had  been  rolled  up  with 
the  help  of  handspikes ;  these 
were  all  he  could  bring  to  bear. 
Fifty  crowns  were  the  reward  of 
every  volley.  But  there  were  no 
ammunition -waggons  ;  and  the 
few  charges  brought  in  men's  arms 
were  soon  exhausted.  A  French 
officer,  for  want  of  anything  better, 
rammed  down  one  gun  with  his 
gloves,  his  wig,  and  a  packet  of 
French  newspapers  that  he  had 
with  him.  At  last  the  foot 
appeared.  The  king  ordered  them 
to  seize  a  height  which  overlooked 
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the  quarters  of  Kara-Mustapha. 
The  Count  De  Maligny,  their 
commander,  executed  the  order 
with  true  French  valour,  and  driv- 
ing in  the  advanced  posts,  was  the 
first  to  arrive  on  the  redoubt.  At 
this  unexpected  attack,  hesitation 
showed  itself  among  the  hostile 
ranks.  Kara-Mustapha  brings  in 
all  the  infantry  of  his  right  wing, 
and  leaves  his  flanks  uncovered  ; 
this  movement  agitates  the  whole 
line.  The  king  exclaims  that  they 
are  lost  men.  He  sends  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  an  order  to 
attack  briskly,  bearing  on  the 
centre,  now  open  and  weakened, 
while  he  himself  goes  to  fall  upon 
the  already  disordered  masses. 
Scarcely  has  he  spoken  before  he 
is  pushing  right  for  that  red  tent, 
which  stirred  him  up  like  a  bull 
in  the  arena.  Surrounded  by  his 
squadrons,  recognisable  by  his 
brilliant  plume,  by  his  gold  bow 
and  quiver,  by  his  royal  spear,  by 
the  Homeric  buckler  which  the 
faithful  Matczynski  bears  before 
him,  above  all,  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  presence  of  their 
glorious  chief  excites  among  this 
brave  soldiery,  he  brandishes  his 
framie  in  the  first  rank,  repeating 
loudly  this  verse  of  the  Prophet- 
king  :  Non  nobis,  non  nobis, 
Domine  exercituum,  led  nomini  iuo 
da  gloriam !  The  Tartars  and 
the  Spahis  beheld  him  and  recoil- 
ed ;  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Poland  was  heard  along  the  Otto 
man  lines.  For  the  first  time 
they  were  convinced  that  he  was 
present.  "  By  Allah  !  the  king  is 
with   them,"  Selim-Gieray   kept 


constantly  repeating.  Then  took 
place  an  eclipse  of  the  moon ; 
both  armies  saw  the  crescent  pale 
in  the  sky.  Heaven  seemed  to  be 
taking  part  in  this  grand  struggle. 

And  now  Prince  Alexander's 
hussars,  which  were  at  the  head 
of  the  columns,  rushed  forward  to 
the  national  cry  of  "  God  bless 
Poland ! »  The  rest  of  the  squad- 
rons followed,  led  by  all  these 
palatins  and  senators,  illustrious  by 
nobility,  by  magnificence,  by 
valour.  At  full  speed  they  clear 
the  ravine,  where  the  infantry  had 
hesitated,  gallop  up  it,  enter  sword 
in  hand  the  ranks  of  the  foe, 
cutting  the  main  body  in  two,  and 
justifying  the  famous  boast  of  that 
proud  nobility  to  one  of  its  kings  : 
that  with  it  there  was  no  disaster 
possible,  for  if  the  sky  were  to 
fall,  the  hussars  would  hold  it  up 
on  the  points  of  their  lanceB. 

The  shock  was  so  severe,  that  in 
it  almost  all  those  terrible  lances 
were  shivered.  The  Pachas  of 
Aleppo  and  Silistria  perished  in 
this  fray.  At  the  extreme  right, 
four  other  pachas  fell  under  the 
swords  of  JablonowskL  At  the 
same  time  Charles  of  Lorraine  and 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck  passing 
through  all  those  Christian  troops 
of  the  Principalities,  the  policy  of 
whose  hospodars  was  as  change- 
able and  fluctuating  as  the  fidelity 
of  their  soldiers,  turned  the  flank  of 
the  infidels,  and  threatened  the  camp 
close  at  hand.  The  grand  interpre- 
ter, Mauro-Cordato,  took  to  flight 
from  the  very  tent  of  Kara-Mus- 
tapha. Fallen  all  at  once  from  the 
height  of  his  lofty  confidence,  the 
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vizier  could  do  nothing  but  burst 
into  tears.  "  And  thou,"  he  said 
to  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  who 
came,  earned  away  among  the 
fugitives,  "canst  thou  not  help 
me  ?* — u  I  know  well  the  King 
of  Poland,"  replied  Selim-Qieray  ; 
"I  told  yon  that  with  him  our 
only  hope  is  in  flight  Look 
up  at  the  firmament,"  he  added, 
u  behold  if  God  be  not  against 
us!" 

Kara-Mustapha,  however,  made 
an  attempt  to  rally  his  troops,  to 


bring  them  back  into  the  camp,  to 
put  new  spirit  into  them — but  no! 
all  was  flight  He  fled  in  his  turn, 
after  tearfully  embracing  his  son. 
Defeated,  panic -struck,  scarcely 
daring  to  look  up  to  the  heaven 
which  terrified  it,  the  Mussulman 
host  no  longer  existed.  It  was 
scattering  in  all  directions.  The 
cause  of  Europe,  of  Christianity, 
of  civilisation,  had  triumphed. 
The  wave  of  Ottoman  power  was 
rolling  back  in  dread;  it  was 
rolling  back  for  ever. 


THE   BATTLE   OF   SEDGEMOOB. 

(Macaulay's  History  of  England,) 
A.D.  1685. 


The  steeple  of  the  parish  church 
of  Bridgewater  is  said  to  be  the 
loftiest  in  S6mersetshire,  and  com- 
mands a  wide  view  over  the  sur- 
rounding country.  -  Monmouth, 
accompanied  \  by  some  of  his 
officers,  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
square  tower  from  which  the  spire 
ascends,  and  observed  through  a 
telescope  the  position  of  the  enemy. 
Beneath  him  lay  a  flat  expanse, 
now  rich  with  cornfields  and 
apple-trees,  but  then,  as  its  name 
imports,  for  the  most  part  a  dreary 
morass.  When  the  rains  were 
heavy,  and  the  Parret  and  its 
tributary  streams  rose  above  their 
banks,  this  tract  was  often  flooded. 
It  was  indeed  anciently  a  part  of 
that  great  swamp  which  is  renown- 
ed in  our  early  chronicles  as  hav- 
ing arrested  the  progress  of  two 
successive  races  of  invaders,  which 
long  protected  the  Celts  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  King  of 
Wessex,  and  which  sheltered 
Alfred  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Danes.  *  *  *  *  On  the 
open  moor,  not  far  from  Chedzoy, 
were  encamped  several  battalions 
2  a 


of  regular  infantry.  Monmouth 
looked  gloomily  on  them.  He 
could  not  but  remember  how,  a 
few  years  before,  he  had,  at  the 
head  of  a  column  composed  of 
some  of  those  very  men,  driven 
before  him  in  confusion  the  fierce 
enthusiasts  who  defended  Both- 
well  Bridge.  He  could  distinguish 
among  the  hostile  ranks  that 
gallant  band  which  was  then 
called,  from  the  name  of  its 
colonel,  Dumbarton's  regiment, 
but  which  has  long  been  known 
as  the  first  of  the  line,  and  which, 
in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  has  nobly  supported  its 
early  reputation.  a  I  know  those 
men,"  said  Monmouth ;  "  they 
will  fight.  If  I  had  but  them,  all 
would  go  well ! " 

Yet  the  aspect  of  the  enemy 
was  not  altogether  discouraging. 
The  three  divisions  of  the  royal 
army  lay  far  apart  from  one  an- 
other. There  was  an  appearance 
of  negligence  and  of  relaxed  dis- 
cipline in  all  their  movements. 
It  was  reported  that  they  were 
drinking  themselves  drunk   with 
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the  Zoyland  cider.  The  incapa- 
city of  Feversham,  who  command- 
ed in  chief,  was  notorious.  Even 
at  this  momentous  crisis  he 
thought  only  of  eating  and  sleep- 
ing. Churchill  was  indeed  a 
captain  equal  to  tasks  far  more 
arduous  than  that  of  scattering  a 
crowd  of  ill-armed  and  ill-trained 
peasants.  But  the  genius,  which, 
at  a  later  period,  humbled  six 
marshals  of  France,  was  not  now 
in  its  proper  place.  Feversham 
told  Churchill  little,  and  gave  him 
no  encouragement  to  offer  any 
suggestion.  The  lieutenant,  con- 
scious of  superior  abilities  and 
science,  impatient  of  the  control 
of  a  chief  whom  he  despisecj,  and 
trembling  for  the  fate  of  the  army, 
nevertheless  preserved  his  charac- 
teristic self-command,  and  dis- 
sembled his  feelings  so  well  that 
Feversham  praised  his  submissive 
alacrity,  and  promised  to  report  it 
to  the  king. 

Monmouth,  having  observed  the 
disposition  of  the  royal  forces,  and 
having  been  apprised  of  the  state 
in  which  they  were,  conceived  that 
a  night  attack  might  be  attended 
with  success.  He  resolved  to  run 
the  hazard,  and  preparations  were 
instantly  made. 

It  was  Sunday  ;  and  his 
followers,  who  had,  for  the  most 
part,  been  brought  up  after  the 
Puritan  fashion,  passed  a  great 
part  of  the  day  in  religious  exer- 
cises. The  Castle  Field,  in  which 
the  army  was  encamped,  presented 
a  spectacle  such  as,  since  the  dis- 
banding of  Cromwell's  soldiers, 
England  had  never   seen.      The 


dissenting  preachers  who  had 
taken  arms  against  Popery,  and 
some  of  whom  had  probably  fought 
in  the  great  civil  wTar,  prayed  and 
preached  in  red  coats  and  huge 
jack-boots,  with  swords  by  their 
sides.  Ferguson  was  one  of  those 
who  harangued.  He  took  for  his 
text  the  awful  imprecation  by 
which  the  Israelites  who  dwelt 
beyond  Jordan  cleared  themselves 
from  the  charge  ignorantly  brought 
against  them  by  their  brethren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  u  The 
Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God 
of  gods,  he  knoweth ;  and  Israel 
he  shall  know.  If  it  be  in  rebel- 
lion, or  if  in  transgression  against 
the  Lord,  save  us  not  this  day." 

That  an  attack  was  to  be  made 
under  cover  of  the  night  was  no 
secret  in  Bridgewater.  The  town 
was  full  of  women,  who  had 
repaired  thither  by  hundreds  from 
the  surrounding  region,  to  see 
their  .husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and 
brothers  once  more.  There  were 
many  sad  partings  that  day  ;  and 
many  parted  never  to  meet  again. 
The  report  of  the  intended  attack 
came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  girl, 
who  was  zealous  for  the  king. 
Though  of  modest  character,  she 
had  the  courage  to  resolve  that  she 
would  herself  bear  the  intelligence 
to  Feversham.  She  stole  out  of 
Bridgewater,  and  made  her  way  to 
the  royal  camp.  But  that  camp 
was  not  a  place  where  female  in- 
nocence ccfuld  be  safe.  Even  the 
officers,  despimng  alike  the  imgu- 
lar  force  to  which  they  were 
opposed,  and  the  negligent  general 
who  commanded  them,  had  in* 
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dulged  largely  in  wine,  and  were 
ready  for  any  excess  of  licentious- 
ness and  cruelty.  One  of  them 
seized  the  unhappy  maiden,  refus- 
ed to  listen  to  her  errand,  and 
brutally  outraged  her.  She  fled 
in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame,  leav- 
ing the  wicked  army  to  its  doom. 

And  now  the  time  for  the  great 
hazard  drew  near.  The  night  was 
not  ill  suited  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  moon  was  indeed  at 
the  full,  and  the  northern  streamers 
were  shining  brilliantly.  But  the 
marsh  fog  lay  so  thick  on  Sedge- 
moor  that  no  object  could  be  dis- 
cerned there  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  paces. 

The  clock  struck  eleven ;  and 
the  duke  with  his  body-guard  rode 
out  of  the  castle.     He  was  not  in 
the  frame  of  mind  which  befits 
one  who  is  about  to  strike  a  de- 
cisive blow.     The  very  children, 
who  pressed  to  see  him  pass,  ob- 
served, and  long  remembered,  that 
his  look  was  sad  and  full  of  evil 
augury.      His  army  marched  by 
a  circuitous  path,  near  six  miles  in 
length,  towards  the  royal  encamp- 
ment on  Sedgemoor.     Part  of  the 
route  is  to  this  day  called  War 
Lane.       The   foot   were    led   by 
Monmouth   himself.      The   horse 
were  confided  to  Grey,  in  spite  of 
the   remonstrances   of  some  who 
remembered  the  mishap  at  Brid- 
port       Orders   were   given    that 
strict  silence  should  be  preserved, 
that  no  drum  should  be  beaten, 
and  no  shot  fired.     The  word  by 
which    the    insurgents    were    to 
recognise  one  another  in  the  dark- 
ness was  Soho.     It  had  doubtless 


been  selected  in  allusion  to  Soho 
Fields  in  London,  where  their 
leader's  palace  stood. 

At  about  one  in  the  morning  of 
Monday,  the  6th  of  July,  the 
rebels  were  on  the  open  moor. 
But  between  them  and  the  enemy 
lay  three  broad  rhines,  filled  with 
water  and  soft  mud.  Two  of  these, 
called  the  Black  Ditch  and  the 
Langmoor  Rhine,  Monmouth  knew 
that  he  must  pass.  But,  strange  to 
say,  the  existence  of  a  trench, 
called  the  Bussex  Rhine,  which 
immediately  covered  the  royal 
encampment,  had  not  been  men- 
tioned to  him  by  any  of  his 
scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  the 
ammunition  remained  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  moor.     The  horse 
and  foot,  in  a  long  narrow  column, 
passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a  cause- 
way.    There  was  a  similar  cause- 
way across  the  Langmoor  Rhine  ; 
but  the  guide,  in  the  fog,  missed 
his  way.     There  was  some  delay 
and  some  tumult  before  the  error 
could  be  rectified.     At  length  the 
passage  was  effected :  but,  in  the 
confusion,  a  pistol  went  ofE    Some 
men   of  the   horse  -  guards,   who 
were  on  watch,  heard  the  report, 
and  perceived  that  a  great  multi- 
tude was  advancing  through  the 
mist.     They  fired  their  carbines, 
and  galloped  off  in  different  direc- 
tions to  give  the  alarm.     Some 
hastened     to     Weston     Zoyland, 
where     the     cavalry    lay.      One 
trooper    spurred   to  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  infantry,  and  cried 
out  vehemently   that  the  enemy 
was  at  hand.     The  drums  of  Dum- 
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barton's  regiment  beat  to  arms  ; 
and  the  men  got  fast  into  their 
ranks.  It  was  time ;  for  Mon- 
mouth  was  already  drawing  up  his 
army  for  action.  He  ordered  Grey 
to  lead  the  way  with  the  cavalry, 
and  followed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  infantry.  Grey  pushed  on 
till  his  progress  was  unexpectedly 
arrested  by  the  Bussex  Rhine.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  the 
king's  foot  were  hastily  forming  in 
order  of  battle. 

"For  whom  are  you?"  called 
out  an  officer  of  the  foot-guards. 
"  For  the  king,"  replied  a  voice 
from  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  cavalry. 
"  For  which  king?"  was  then 
demanded.  The  answer  was  a 
shout  of  a  King"  Monmouth," 
mingled  with  the  war-cry,  which 
forty  years  before  had  been  in- 
scribed on  the  colours  of  the  parlia- 
mentary regiments, "  God  with  us." 
The  royal  troops  instantly  fired  such 
a  volley  of  musketry  as  sent  the 
rebel  horse  flying  in  all  directions. 
The  world  agreed  to  ascribe  this 
ignominious  rout  to  Grey's  pusil- 
lanimity. Yet  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  Churchill  would  have 
succeeded  better  at  the  head  of 
men  who  had  never  before  handled 
arms  on  horseback,  and  whose 
horses  were  unused,  not  only  to 
stand  fire,  but  to  obey  the  rein. 
A  few  minutes  after  the  duke's 
horse  had  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  moor,  his  infantry  came 
up,  running  fast,  and  guided 
through  the  gloom  by  the  lighted 
matches  of  Dumbarton's  regiment 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  find- 
ing that  a  broad   and  profound  | 


trench  lay  between  him  and  the 
camp,  which  he  had  hoped  to 
surprise.  The  insurgents  halted 
on  the  edge  of  the  rhine,  and 
fired.  Part  of  the  royal  infan- 
try on  the  opposite  bank  re- 
turned the  fire.  During  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  roar  of  the 
musketry  was  incessant.  The 
Somersetshire  peasants  behaved 
themselves  as  if  they  had  been 
veteran  soldiers,  save  only  that 
they  levelled  their  pieces  too  high. 
But  now  the  other  divisions  of 
the  royal  army  were  in  motion. 
The  life-guards  and  blues  came 
pricking  fast  from  Weston  Zoyland, 
and  scattered  in  an  instant  some  of 
Grey's  horse  who  had  attempted  to 
rally.  The  fugitives  spread  a 
panic  among  their  comrades  in  the 
rear,  who  had  charge  of  the  am- 
munition. The  waggoners  drove 
off  at  full  speed,  and  never  stopped 
till  they  were  many  miles  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Monmouth  had 
hitherto  done  his  part  like  a  stoat 
and  able  warrior.  He  had  been 
seen  on  foot,  pike  in  hand,  en 
couraging  his  infantry  by  voice  and 
by  example.  But  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  military  affairs 
not  to  know  that  all  was  over. 
His  men  had  lost  the  advantage 
which  surprise  and  darkness  had 
given  them.  They  were  deserted 
by  the  horse  and  by  the  ammuni- 
tun  waggons.  The  king's  force* 
were  now  united  and  in  good  or- 
der. Feversham  had  been  awak- 
ened by  the  firing,  had  got  out  of 
bed,  had  adjusted  his  cravat,  had 
looked  at  himself  well  in  the  glass, 
and  had  come  to  see  what  his  men 
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were  doing.  Meanwhile,  what 
was  of  much  more  importance, 
Churchill  had  rapidly  made  an  en- 
tirely new  disposition  of  the  royal 
infantry.  The  day  was  about  to 
break.  The  event  of  a  conflict  on 
an  open  plain,  by  broad  sunlight, 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Yet  Mon- 
mouth should  have  felt  that  it  was 
not  for  him  to  fly,  while  thou- 
sands whom  affection  for  him  had 
hurried  to  destruction  were  still 
fighting  manfully  in  his  cause. 
But  vain  hopes  and  the  intense  Jove 
of  life  prevailed.  He  saw  that  if 
he  tarried  the  royal  cavalry  would 
soon  intercept  his  retreat  He 
mounted  and  rode  from  the  field. 
Yet  his  foot,  though  deserted, 
made  a  gallant  stand.  The  life- 
guards attacked  them  on  the  right, 
the  blues  on  the  left ;  but  the 
Somersetshire  clowns,  with  their 
scythes  and  the  butt  ends  of  their 
muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse  like 
old  soldiers.  Oglethorpe  made  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  break  them, 
and  was  manfully  repulsed.  Sars- 
field,  a  brave  Irish  oflicer,  whose 
name  afterwards  obtained  a  melan- 
choly celebrity,  charged  on  the 
other  flank.  His  men  were  beaten 
back.  He  was  himself  struck  to 
the  ground,  and  lay  for  a  time  as 
one  dead.  But  the  struggle  of  the 
hardy  rustics  could  not  last.  Their 
powder  and  ball  were  spent.  Cries 
were  heard  of  "  Ammunition !  for 
God's  sake  ammunition ! "  But 
no  ammunition  was  at  hand.  And 
now  the  king's  artillery  came  up. 
It  had  been  posted  half-a-mile  off, 
on  the  high  road  from  Weston 
Zoyland  to  Bridgewater.     So  de- 


fective were  then  the  appointments 
of  an  English  army  that  there 
would  have  been  much  difficulty 
in  dragging  the  great  guns  to  the 
place  where  the  battle  was  raging, 
had  not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
offered  his  coach  horses  and  traces 
for  the  purpose.  This  interference 
of  a  Christian  prelate  in  a  matter 
of  blood  has,  with  strange  incon- 
sistency, been  condemned  by  some 
Whig  writers,  who  can  see  nothing 
criminal  in  the  conduct  of  the 
numerous  puritan  ministers  then 
in  arms  against  the  government. 
Even  when  the  guns  had  arrived, 
there  was  such  a  want  of  gunners, 
that  a  sergeant  of  Dumbarton's 
regiment  was  forced  to  take  on 
himself  the  management  of  several 
pieces.  The  cannon,  however, 
though  ill  served,  brought  the 
engagement  to  a  speedy  close. 
The  pikes  of  the  rebel  battalions 
began  to  shake  ;  the  ranks  broke  ; 
the  king's  cavalry  charged  again, 
and  bore  down  everything  before 
them  ;  the  king's  infantry  came 
pouring  across  the  ditch.  Even  in 
that  extremity  the  Mendip  miners 
stood  bravely  to  their  arms,  and 
sold  their  lives  dearly.  But  the 
rout  was  in  a  few  minutes  com- 
plete. Three  hundred  of  the  sol- 
diers had  been  killed  or  wounded, 
of  the  rebels  more  than  a  thousand 
lay  dead  on  the  moor. 

So  ended  the  last  fight,  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  battle,  that  has 
been  fought  on  English  ground. 
The  impression  left  on  the  simple 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
was  deep  and  lasting.  That  im- 
pression, indeed,  has  been  frequent- 
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\j  renewed.  Fop  even  in  our  own 
time  the  plough  and  the  spade 
have  not  seldom  turned  up  ghastly 
memorials  of  the  slaughter,  skulls, 
and  thighbones,  and  strange  wea- 
pons made  out  of  instruments  of 
husbandry.  Old  peasants  related 
very  recently  that,  in  their  child- 
hood, they  were  accustomed  to 
play  on  the  moor  at  the  fight  be- 
tween King  James'  men  and  King 
Monmouth's  men,  and  that  King 
Monmouth's  men  always  raised  the 
cry  of  Soho ! 

What  seems  most  extraordinary 
in  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor  is  that 
the  event  should  have  been  for  a 
moment  doubtful,  and  that  the 
rebels  should  have  resisted  so  long. 
That  five  or  six  thousand  colliers 
and  ploughmen  should  contend 
during  an  hour  with  half  that 
number  of  regular  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry would  now  be  thought  a 
miracle.  Our  wonder  will,  per- 
haps, be  diminished  when  we  re- 
member that,  in  the  time  of  James 
II.,  the  discipline  of  the  regular 
army  was  extremely  lax,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  peasants 
were  accustomed  to  serve  in  the 
militia.    The  difference,  therefore, 


between  a  regiment  of  the  foot- 
guards  and  a  regiment  of  clowns 
just  enrolled,  though,  doubtless, 
considerable,  was  by  no  means 
whatitno^k.  Monmouth  did 
not  lead  a  mere  mob  to  attack 
good  soldiers.  For  his  followers 
were  not  altogether  without  a 
tincture  of  soldiership  ;  and  Fever- 
sham's  troops,  when  compared  with 
English  troops  of  our  time,  might 
almost  be  called  a  mob. 

It  was  four  o'clock :  the  son 
was  rising  ;  and  the  routed  army 
came  pouring  into  the  streets  of 
Bridgewater.  The  uproar,  the 
blood,  the  gashes,  the  ghastly 
figures  which  sank  down  and 
never  rose  again,  spread  horror 
and  dismay  through  the  town. 
The  pursuers,  too,  were  close  be- 
hind. Those  inhabitants  who  had 
favoured  the  insurrection,  expected 
sack  and  massacre,  and  implored 
the  protection  of  their  neighbours 
who  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or  had  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  Tory  politics ;  and 
it  is  acknowledged  by  the  bitterest 
of  Whig  historians  that  this  pro- 
tection was  kindly  and  generously 
given. 


THE  TEIAL  OF  THE  SEVEN  BISHOPS. 

(Agnes  Strickland? s  Lives  of  the  Seven  Bishops) 

A.D.  1688. 


The  petition  was  drawn  up  and 
written  by  Sancroft  himself,  and 
signed  by  him  ;  Lloyd,  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph ;  Turner,  Bishop  of 
Ely  ;  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester ; 
Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ; 
White,  Bishop  of  Peterborough ; 
and  Trelawny,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 

Late  as  it  was,  the  last-named 
six  prelates  passed  over  to  White- 
hall, but  without  the  archbishop, 
who  was  in  ill  health,  .The  ob- 
ject of  the  six  prelates  was  to  ob- 
tain a  preliminary  conference  with 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  to  acquaint 
him  with  their  intention  of  peti- 
tioning the  king  to  excuse  them 
from  reading  the  declaration,  and 
to  get  him  to  ask  his  majesty  to 
appoint  the  time  and  place  for 
them  to  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting it.  They  earnestly  en- 
treated Sunderland  to  read  the 
petition  himself,  that  he  might 
explain  its  purport  to  the  king 
beforehand,  to  avoid  taking  his 
majesty  by  surprise.  This,  if 
Sunderland  had  been  a  faithful 
minister,  he  would  gladly  have 
done,  in   the  hope  of  softening 


matters  so  as  to  avert  a  collision 
between  the  king  and  his  hier- 
archy ;  but,  being  a  secret-service 
man  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he 
did  his  utmost  to  precipitate  the 
rupture,  refused  to  look  at  the 
petition,  and  induced  the  king  to 
see  the  prelates  the  same  evening, 
though  it  was  ten  o'clock.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  instead  of  Archbishop 
Sancroft. 

On  being  introduced  into  the 
royal  closet,  the  six  bishops  knelt 
and  presented  the  petition.  The 
king  received  it  with  a  gracious 
countenance,  and  looking  upon  it, 
observed,  "This  is  my  Lord  oi 
Canterbury's  handwriting." 

a  Yes,  sir,  it  is  his  own  hand," 
replied  the  bishops. 

The  king  read  the  paper,  and 
perceiving  the  intention  to  resist 
his  order,  folded  it  up,  and  said, 
"  This  is  a  great  surprise  to  me  ; 
here  are  strange  words.  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  you.  This  is  a 
standard  of  rebellion." 
I      "  We  would  lose  the  last  drop 
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of  our  blood,"  replied  the  pre- 
senter of  the  petition,  Bishop 
Lloyd,  of  St  Asaph,  "  rather  than 
lift  up  a  finger  against  your  Ma- 
jesty," and  this  sentiment  was 
echoed  by  the  rest. 

"  I  tell  you  this  is  a  standard 
of  rebellion,"  repeated  the  king. 

Down  fell  Trelawny,  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  on  his  knees,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Rebellion,  sir  !  I  beseech 
your  Majesty  not  to  say  so  hard  a 
thing  of  us.  For  God's  sake  do 
not  believe  we  are,  or  can  be, 
guilty  of  rebellion.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  I,  or  any  of  my  family, 
should  be  so." 

"We  rebel,  sir!"  exclaimed 
Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely.  "  We  are 
ready  to  die  at  your  feet." 

"  Do  you  question  my  dispens- 
ing power  ? "  demanded  the  king 
angrily.  "  Some  of  you  here  have 
printed  and  preached  for  it,  when 
it  was  for  your  purpose." 

"Sir,"  replied  White,  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  "  what  we  say  of 
the  dispensing  power  refers  only 
to  what  was  declared  in  parlia- 
ment." 

"The  dispensing  power,"  ob- 
served the  king,  "  was  never  ques- 
tioned by  the  men  of  the  Church 
of  England." 

"We  are  bound,"  said  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  "  to  fear  God 
and  honour  the  king.  We  desire 
to  do  both.  We  will  honour  you ; 
we  must  fear  God." 

James,  with  increasing  wrath, 
exclaimed,  "Is  this  what  I  have 
deserved,  who  have  supported  the 
Church  of  England,  and  will  sup- 

^  it?     I  will  remember  you 


who  have  signed  this  paper.  I 
did  not  expect  this  from  you,  es- 
pecially from  some  of  you.  I  will 
be  obeyed  in  publishing  my  de- 
claration." He  dismissed  them  in 
anger,  with  this  haughty  Bpeech  : 
"  God  hath  given  me  this  dis- 
pensing power,  and  I  will  main- 
tain it." 

The  same  night  the  petition  of 
the  bishops,  protesting  against  the 
dispensing  power  assumed  by  the 
sovereign  as  illegal,  was  vociferated 
by  hawkers  through  the  streets  of 
the  startled  metropolis,  in  the 
same  way  as  is  now  done  by  the 
vendors  of  the  evening  papers 
when  any  remarkable  public  event 
has  occurred,  a  practice  which  was 
then  without  precedent. 

The  king,  who  was  exceedingly 
offended  at  this  undesirable  pub- 
licity being  given  to  what  had 
passed  in  the  privacy  of  his  closet, 
regarded  it  as  an  outrage  on  the 
part  of  the  prelates.  He  sent  a 
stern  intimation  of  his  displeasure 
to  Sancroft,  complaining  of  it  as  a 
treasonable  misdemeanour.  San- 
croft replied  with  an  expression  of 
deep  regret  and  surprise  at  what 
had  occurred,  protesting,  at  the 
same  time,  "  ignorance  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  great  perplexity  as  to  how 
the  petition  could  have  got  abroad, 
since  he  had  written  it  out  with 
his  own  hand  to  prevent  any 
treachery  on  the  part  of  a  secretary, 
so  that  there  was  no  copy,  only  the 
original  document,  and  that  was 
in  his  Majesty's  own  possession.'' 
It  was,  however,  certain  that  the 
petition  was  sent  to  press  imme- 
diately the  bishops  left  the  royal 
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presence ;  their  audience  did  not 
commence  till  ten,  and  before 
twelve  their  petition  was  bawled 
about  the  streets.  There  were 
three  persons  whose  after  conduct 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
copy  was  supplied  by  one  of  them 
— Lloyd,  Trelawny,  or  Sunderland, 
probably  the  last,  to  whom  the 
king,  though  he  pocketed  the  peti- 
tion, would  naturally  submit  it 
for  consideration  on  the  departure 
of  the  bishops.  The  publication 
of  this  document  rendered  the 
breach  between  the  king  and  the 
bishops  irreconcilable,  and  was  in 
the  end  the  means  of  depriving 
him  of  the  throne. 

Nine  days  were  suffered  by  the 
king  to  elapse*  before  he  took  any 
decided  step  tending  to  demon- 
strate his  displeasure  with  the 
bishops.  At  one  time,  as  he  has 
himself  recorded,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  matter  over  in 
silence ;  but  his  ill-conditioned 
Lord  Chancellor,  Jefferys,  per- 
suaded him  that  it  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  punish  them  for  dis- 
obedience and  contempt  of  his 
royal  authority.  The  minds  of 
the  people  were  so  greatly  in- 
flamed by  the  publication  of  the 
petition,  that  the  king,  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  this  had 
been  done  as  a  most  unjustifiable 
breach  of  confidence,  was,  in  an 
evil  hour,  induced  to  summon  the 
archbishop  and  the  other  subscrib- 
ing prelates  to  appear  before  the 
council  on  the  8th  of  June,  to 
answer  to  such  matters  of  misde- 
meanour as  should  be  objected 
against  them,  then  and  there.     In 


the  interim,  the  petition  was  ap- 
proved by  five  other  bishops,  who 
had  not  arrived  in  time  to  sub- 
scribe with  the  other  prelates,  but 
now  added  their  signatures. 

On  Friday,  June  8th,  at  five  in 
the  afternoon,  the  appointed  time, 
his  Majesty  came  into  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  the  archbishop  and 
the  six  bishops  were  called  in. 

"The  king  received  them  gra- 
ciously," says  Sancroft  in  his  MS. 
narrative  of  the  eventful  scene, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  took  a 
paper  then  lying  on  the  table,  and 
showing  it  to  the  archbishop,  de- 
manded of  him,  "  Is  this  the  peti- 
tion that  was  written  and  signed 
by  your  grace,  and  which  these 
bishops  presented  to  his  Majesty?" 

The  archbishop  received  the 
paper,  but  without  taking  any 
notice  of  the  lord  chancellor's 
query,  addressed  himself  to  the 
king  in  these  words :  "  Sir,  I  am 
called  hither  as  a  criminal,  which 
I  never  was  before  in  my  life,  and 
little  thought  I  ever  should  be, 
especially  before  your  Majesty ; 
but  since  it  is  my  unhappiness  to 
be  so  at  this  time,  I  hope  your 
Majesty  will  not  be  offended  that 
I  am  cautious  of  answering  ques- 
tions. No  man  is  obliged  to 
answer  questions  that  may  tend  to 
the  accusing  of  himself." 

Provoked  by  this  implied  dis- 
trust, James  so  far  departed  from 
his  wonted  courtesy  as  to  exclaim, 
"  Why,  this  is  downright  chicanery ! 
I  hope  you  do  not  deny  your  own 
hand  ? " 

"Sir,"  said  the  archbishop, 
"though  we  are  not    obliged  to 
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give  any  answer  to  this  question, 
yet,  if  your  Majesty  lays  your 
command  upon  us,  we  shall  an- 
swer it  in  trust  upon  your  Ma- 
jesty's justice  and  generosity  that 
we  shall  not  suffer  for  our  obe- 
dience, as  we  must  if  our  answer 
should  be  brought  in  evidence 
against  us." 

"  No,"  said  James,  "  I  will  not 
command  you.  If  you  will  deny 
your  own  hands,  I  know  not 
what  to  say  to  you." 

The  lord  chancellor  then  de- 
sired them  to  withdraw.  In  a 
few  minutes  they  were  called  in 
again,  and  after  they  had  acknow- 
ledged their  respective  signatures, 
the  lord  chancellor  informed  them 
that  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
to  have  them  proceeded  against  for 
writing  and  publishing  a  seditious 
libel,  but  that  it  should  be  with 
all  fairness,  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  required  them  to  enter  into 
recognisances  for  their  appearance. 
Sancroft  refused  to  do  so,  claiming 
their  privileges  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  The  king  told 
them  it  was  offered  as  a  favour, 
and  to  save  them  from  any  im- 
prisonment, for  they  might  return 
peacefully  to  their  respective  places 
of  abode  if  they  would  enter  into 
recognisances,  and  he  would  ac- 
cept the  very  smallest  amount, 
making  them  merely  nominal. 
They  were,  however,  firm  in  re- 
fusing to  give  them,  and  were 
again  ordered  to  retire. 

They  were  presently  joined  by 
the  Earl  of  Berkeley  from  the 
Council  Chamber,  who  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Sancroft  and 


the  other  prelates  to  enter  into 
the  recognisances ;  but,  finding 
them  immovable,  he  returned  to 
the  Council,  and  in  about  half-an- 
hour  the  sergeant-alarms  came  out 
with  a  warrant  to  arrest  them,  and 
take  thenTto  the  Tower  :  and  with 
another  warrant  addressed  to  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  command- 
ing him  to  receive  their  persons 
into  safe  custody,  till  they  should 
be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law. 

When  the  populace,  who  were 
in  a  most  excited  state,  thronging 
the  purlieus  of  Whitehall  to  await 
the  event  of  the  summons  of  the 
seven  bishops  before  the  Privy 
Council,  saw  them  led  out  as 
prisoners  under  a  guard  of  sol- 
diers, and  embarked  at  Whitehall 
stairs  to  be  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
they  exhibited  the  most  passionate 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  and 
affection.  Even  the  soldiers  ap- 
pointed to  guard  them  knelt  and 
implored  their  benediction. 

The  venerable  archbishop,  whose 
boundless  charities  and  hospitality 
during  upwards  of  ten  years'  resi- 
dence at  Lambeth  had  endeared 
him  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  and 
won  the  affection  and  respect  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people, 
endeavoured  to  calnr  their  pas- 
sionate indignation  at  seeing  him 
injuriously  treated.  He  and  his 
companions  in  durance  entreated 
them  "to  preserve  their  loyalty 
to  their  sovereign,  for  they  were 
bound  not  only  to  fear  God,  but 
to  honour  the  king." 

When  they  entered  the  barge 
that  was  to  convey  them  to  the 
Tower,  scarcely  could  the  people 
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be  restrained  from  rushing  into 
the  water  after  them  in  their  en- 
thusiasm. They  were  cheered 
from  the  banks  as  they  proceeded 
down  the  river,  and  when  they 
reached  the  tower,  and  landed  at 
the  Traitors'  Gate,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  more  than  royal  hon- 
ours, for  all  the  garrison,  officers 
as  well  as  privates,  with  a  simul- 
taneous burst  of  feeling,  knelt  and 
begged  their  blessing.  Such  a 
scene  was  never  witnessed  there 
before,  and  probably  never  will 
again.  Love  for  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment, and  these  seven  bishops 
were  regarded  as  its  champions. 

It  was  the  hour  of  evening  ser- 
vice, and  the  captive  prelates  were 
permitted  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  the  solace  of  entering  the 
chapel.  What  a  sensation  it  must 
have  created  when  these  words  in 
the  second  lesson  were  read,  "I 
have  heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted, 
and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have 
I  succoured.  Behold,  now  is  the 
accepted  time  ;  behold,  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation." 

The  right  reverend  prisoners 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect by  the  lieutenant,  and  al- 
lowed the  liberty  of  the  Tower, 
and  to  see  any  one  they  pleased. 
They  were  visited  the  next  day 
by  a  concourse  of  the  nobility  and 
persons  of  distinction,  who  had 
free  access  to  them. 

Twice  had  the  Princess  of 
Orange  and  Dr.  Stanley  laid  siege 
in  good  earnest  to  the  loyalty  of 
Sancroft.  The  Tower  imprison- 
ment was  hailed  by  them  as  the 


best  chance  in  their  favour  that 
the  rashness  of  the  king  had  given 
them.  Such  treatment  they  natur- 
ally concluded  would  excite  a  de- 
sire of  revenge  in  the  primate's 
bosom.  Dr.  Stanley  addressed  a 
letter  to  him  by  command  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  ex- 
pressive of  their  admiration  of 
the  conduct  of  himself  and  his 
fellow -prisoners.  Sancroft  made 
no  response  to  it. 

"  All  men,"  wrote  Dr.  Stanley, 
"  that  love  the  Reformation  do  re- 
joice in  it  and  thank  God  for  it,  as 
an  act  most  resolute  and  every  way 
becoming  your  places  (bishoprics 
we  suppose  he  means).  But  especi- 
ally our  excellent  prince  and  prin- 
cess were  well  pleased  with  it  (not- 
withstanding all  the  king's  envoy 
here  could  say) ;  they  have  both 
vindicated  it  before  him,  and  given 
me  command  in  their  names  to 
return  your  Grace  their  hearty 
thanks  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  express  their  real  concern  for 
your  Grace  and  all  your  brethren, 
and  for  the  good  cause  in  which 
your  Grace  is  engaged.  And  your 
refusing  to  comply  with  King 
James  IL  is  by  no  means  looked 
upon  by  them  as  tending  to  dis- 
parage the  monarchy,  for  they 
reckon  the  monarchy  to  be  under- 
valued by  illegal  actions.  Indeed, 
we  have  great  reason  to  bless  and 
thank  God  for  their  highnesses' 
steadiness  in  so  good  a  cause." 

No  response  did  all  these  notes 
of  exaltation  elicit  from  the  vener- 
able patriarch  of  the  Anglican 
Church.  Bowed  down  with  sor- 
row, mourning  over  the  wounds 
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that  beloved  Church  was  receiving 
from  the  king,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  protect  her,  he  anticipated  no 
very  great  amelioration  of  them 
from  a  foreigner  whose  belief 
varied  between  deism  and  fatal- 
ism. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  bishops 
only  lasted  seven  days.  They  were 
removed  from  the  Tower,  on  Fri- 
day, June  15th,  by  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  being  brought  thither  by 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  about 
eleven  o'clock.  They  were  received 
with  great  respect  by  the  Bench, 
and  immediately  accommodated 
with  chairs,  a  civility  without 
precedent  in  cases  where  the 
Crown  prosecuted.  The  informa- 
tion against  them  charged  William, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
other  six  bishops,  with  consulting 
and  conspiring  with  one  another  to 
diminish  the  royal  authority,  pre- 
rogative, and  power,  by  maliciously 
and  scandalously  fabricating  and 
writing,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
petition,  a  pernicious  and  seditious 
libel,  and  causing  it  to  be  published, 
in  manifest  contempt  of  the  king 
and  against  his  peace. 

The  Archbishop  stood  up,  and 
offered  a  paper  to  the  court,  con- 
taining a  plea  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  the  other  six,  that  they  should 
not  be  compelled  to  answer  to  the 
charge  at  that  time,  but  be  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  their  de- 
fence. This  request,  though  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  the  court, 
was  granted,  and  the  attorney- 
general  gave  notice  that  their  trial 
-~ould  come  on  that  day  fortnight. 


The  court  admitted  them  to  bail 
on  their  own  recognisances,  which 
they  did  not  then  refuse  to  give. 
The  Archbishop  was  bound  to  ap- 
pear under  a  penalty  of  £200,  and 
each  of  the  bishops  in  £100.  They 
were  then  permitted  to  return  to 
their  own  homes.  They  were  re- 
ceived by  the  crowd  outside  the 
court  with  rapturous  acclamations, 
bonfires  were  made  in  the  streets 
at  night,  and  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations of  popular  rejoicing  con- 
tinued till  morning. 

Short  as  the  imprisonment  of 
Sancroft  and  the  six  bishops  had 
been,  it  was  productive  of  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  to 
James  IL,  by  producing  an  irre- 
concilable feud  between  him  and 
the  Church,  at  that  time  so  dear 
to  the  people  of  England.  It  was 
the  more  ill-judged  on  his  part, 
because  it  deprived  the  birth  of 
his  son — which  occurred  two  days 
after  their  arrest— of  the  most  im- 
portant and  unquestionable  of  wit- 
nesses, the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  for  if  Sancroft  had  been 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  de- 
posed that  he  was  in  the  chamber 
when  the  prince  was  born,  no  one 
would  have  dared  to  impugn  his 
testimony.  As  it  was,  the  Orange 
faction  took  occasion  to  convert 
his  enforced  absence  into  a  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  a  spurious 
child  had  been  imposed  on  the 
nation. 

The  trial  of  the  seven  bishops 
came  on  at  the  appointed  time, 
June  29th.  Westminster  Hall  and 
all  its  approaches  were  thronged 
with    anxious    spectators.      The 
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bishops,  when  they  entered,  were 
accompanied  by  upwards  of  thirty 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  trial  lasted  the  whole  day. 
The  jury,  being  unable  to  agree, 
were  locked  up  during  the  night, 
without  fire,  candle,  or  food,  to 
consider  their  verdict  At  six  in  the 
morning  they  sent  word  to  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice  they  were  agreed. 
He  and  the  other  judges  accord- 
ingly took  their  places  on  the 
bench,  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  aged 
primate,  who  with  his  fellow 
prisoners  had  waited  in  a  state  of 
trying  uncertainty  all  night,  were 
brought  into  court.  When  the 
jury,  through  their  foreman,  Sir 
Roger  Langley,  returned  the  ver- 
dict of  "  Not  Guilty,"  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  waving  his  hat  over  his 
head,  cried,  "  Huzza  1 "  The  lords 
and  gentlemen  took  up  the  shout 
from  him.  In  an  instant  it  filled 
the  vast  hall,  and  was  repeated  by 
the  crowds  waiting  in  Palace  Yard 
and  round  Westminster  Abbey, 
from  whence,  like  the  roll  and 
roar  of  thunder,  it  was  carried  in 
and  through  the  city  of  London, 
and  thence,  as  fast  as  it  could  fly, 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 

Surrounded  by  gratulating 
friends,  and  followed  by  shouting 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
the  emancipated  prelates  left  West- 
minster HalL     It  was  St.  Peter's 


day,  and  the  bells  were  chiming 
for  morning  prayers.  The  vener- 
able primate  extricated  himself 
from  the  ovations  of  the  excited 
populace  by  entering  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  Whitehall,  attended  by 
the  six  bishops  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned, tried,  and  acquitted  with 
him.  They  now  united  with  him 
in  offering  up  their  prayers,  praises, 
and  thanksgivings  for  the  mercies 
lately  accorded  to  them.  The  por- 
tion of  Scripture  for  the  day,  sub- 
stituted for  the  epistle,  was  part 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Acts,  re- 
cording Peter's  miraculous  deliver- 
ance from  prison.  The  acclamations 
of  the  people  continued  all  day, 
and  were  prolonged  through  the 
night. 

Illuminations  in  those  days 
were  chiefly  done  by  vast  volun- 
tary bonfires.  The  Lord  Mayor 
did  all  he  could  to  suppress  them, 
but  in  vain.  The  window  illumi- 
nations were  generally  in  the  form 
of  seven  golden  candlesticks,  of 
which  the  longest,  in  the  middle, 
represented  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
the  six  surrounding,  the  bishops. 

A  large  silver  medal  was  de- 
signed and  struck  on  the  occasion, 
having  a  half-length  portrait  of 
Archbishop  Sancroft  in  the  centre, 
and  those  of  the.  six  bishops  associ- 
ated with  him  in  his  imprisonment 
and  trial  grouped  round  him. 
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The  sadden  birth  of  a  son  of  James 
IT.  opened  the  war  and  hurried  on 
the  conflict  Messages  were  im- 
mediately exchanged  between  the 
refugees  in  Holland  and  the  mal- 
contents in  England ;  men  were 
enlisted,  arms  prepared.  It  was 
this  event  which  in  1688  brought 
about  the  catastrophe  of  the  revo- 
lution which  had  been  hatching 
during  the  last  five  years. 

James  persisted  in  his  careless- 
ness ;  above  all,  he  was  far  from 
suspecting  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whose  friendship  for  the  English 
exiles  appeared  to  him  to  be  only 
a  matter  of  religious  sympathy. 
Such  was  his  attitude  when  a  dis- 
patch from  his  minister  at  the 
Hague  suddenly  announced  to 
him  that  great  preparations  were 
being  made  in  all  the  Dutch  ports 
for  an  invasion  of  England.  At 
the  reading  of  this  he  grew  pale  ; 
the  paper  fell  from  his  hands ;  he 
understood  for  the  first  time  his 
danger  and  his  helplessness.  He 
called  the  people  to  arms ;  the 
people  remained  unmoved  by  his 
Bummons ;    while  the  lords,  the 


gentry,  the  bishops,  the  pensioners 
of  his  own  treasury,  were  enrolling 
themselves  for  the  service  of  his 
rival. 

William,  delayed  for  some  time 
by  a  contrary  wind,  disembarked 
on  the  5th  September  1688  at 
Torbay,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
The  shore  was  covered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
curiously  gazing  on  these  vessels 
and  these  soldiers  ;  they  remained 
silent,  without  either  anger  or 
rejoicing,  like  people  who  watch 
the  preparations  for  a  combat 
which  does  not  concern  them. 
The  enemy's  army  directed  its 
march  towards  Exeter,  and  pub- 
lished its  manifestoes.  In  them 
much  was  said  of  the  interests  of 
Protestantism,  a  little  of  the  inter- 
ests of  liberty,  and,  above  all,  it 
was  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the 
persuasion  that  the  king's  newly- 
born  son  was  a  supposititious  child. 
These  manifestoes  were  read,  but 
no  citizen  rose  in  arms.  For 
nine  whole  days  William  advanced 
without  meeting  either  friends  or 
enemies.     But  soon  friends  came 
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to  him  in  crowds  ;  the  great  per- 
sonages of  the  Opposition,  military 
officers,  all  the  nobility  of  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Somerset. 
In  the  neighbouring  counties  the 
same  classes  took  up  arms  ;  articles 
of  association  between  them  and 
the  prince  were  solemnly  entered 
into.  The  governors  of  towns 
hung  out  his  standard ;  enlist- 
ments were  made  in  virtue  of  his 
commission ;  the  king's  officers 
deserted  to  him  with  their  men. 
All  who  got  their  living  from  the 
government,  alTfor  whom  a  change 
of  sovereign  would  be  either  an 
immense  gain  or  a  loss  of  every- 
thing, were  agitated  throughout 
the  whole  of  England ;  but  those 
whose  existence  owed  nothing  to 
the  powers  of  state  were  tranquil ; 
the  army  of  the  invaders  had  only 
won  over  a  small  number  of  such, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  other  army 
were  composed  of  militia  assembled 
by  force. 

The  king,  however,  kept  ad- 
vancing, that  he  might  not  perish 
without  a  struggle.  At  every 
step  of  his  march  fresh  desertions 
diminished  his  forces,  and  to  every 
order  he  gave,  his  officers  replied 
by  murmurs,  reproaching  him 
with  his  bad  luck,  which  put  their 
places  in  danger.  Those  upon 
whom  he  had  chiefly  heaped  fa- 
vours were  least  pleased  to  find 
themselves  in  his  company,  eager 
as  they  were  to  obtain  from  his 
rival  the  confirmation  of  what  they 
had  already  acquired.  There  was 
no  one  in  whom  James  II.  could 
trust.  Not  being  able  to  come  to 
any  resolution  of  himself,  he  durst 


neither  be  active  nor  passive,  and 
his  enemies  kept  drawing  near. 
In  place  of  advancing  he  retreated, 
and  retired  on  London.  At  the 
first  halt  made  by  the  royal  army 
on  its  retreat,  Anne,  the  king's 
daughter,  and  his  son-in-law, 
George  of  Denmark,  left  his  camp 
and  presented  themselves  in  that 
of  his  adversary.  At  the  news  of 
this  he  fell  into  dejection,  and 
despaired  of  his  own  cause,  thus 
repudiated  even  by  his  children. 
He  made  William  an  offer  to 
capitulate ;  William  refused  to 
receive  the  bearer  of  this  message. 
Then  James  II.,  uncertain  of  his 
rival's  projects,  and  in  fear  of  his 
life,  threw  the  great  seal  into  the 
Thames,  and  fled  towards  the  coast, 
to  make  sure  his  escape.  The  royal 
troops  dispersed,  and  the  other 
army  advanced  without  opposition. 
But  the  peers  and  ministers  of 
the  Crown  who  were  still  in  Lon- 
don, considered  that  the  citizens, 
seeing  the  king  gone  and  the 
prince  still  at  a  distance,  might 
think  of  themselves,  and  make 
some  effort  for  their  liberty,  which 
would  complicate  the  war.  To 
prevent  this  danger,  which  threat- 
ened their  places  and  dignities,  and 
which,  by  an  ingenious  transposi- 
tion, they  called  the  danger  of  the 
city,  they  made  haste  to  inform 
the  Prince  of  Orange  that  his  com- 
petitor had  fled,  and  that  he  must 
quicken  his  march ;  they  also  sent 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  the 
disbanded  troops ;  these  troops 
were  brought  together  again,  and 
at  the  very  time  that  they  were 
being  so  collected,  the  lords  turned 
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the  rumour  of  their  dispersion  to 
account,  in  troubling  the  citizens' 
minds  by  a  salutary  alarm  which 
might  distract  them  from  all 
thought  of  independence.  They 
caused  it  to  be  given  out  that  the 
Papists  and  the  Irish  of  the  royal 
army  were  massacring  the  Protest- 
ants in  all  directions.  In  a  few 
days  this  false  news  had  spread 
throughout  England ;  people  be- 
lieved that  they  could  hear  in  the 
distance  the  shouts  of  the  murderers 
and  the  moans  of  the  dying  victims ; 
fires  were  lighted ;  bells  were 
rung;  each  man,  believing  him- 
self in  peril  of  his  life,  had  no 
feelings,  no  ideas,  no  cares,  except 
for  this  danger;  and  if  anything 
was  to  be  desired,  it  was  not  that 
the  troubles  of  an  insurrection 
should  come  in  addition  to  the 
existing  disquietudes,  but  that 
William's  victory  should  promptly 
put  an  end  to  such  anxiety. 

James  II.  was  flying  in  disguise ; 
he  was  recognised  at  Feversham 
by  some  men,  who  insulted  him 
and  kept  him  prisoner.  From 
this  confinement  he  wrote  to  the 
lords  who  had  just  been  exercising 
his  power  in  London,  to  demand 
of  them  his  liberty  and  an  escort ; 
his  letter  was  carried  by  a  peasant, 
who  wept  as  he  gave  it  in.  The 
lords  showed  themselves  less  feel- 
ing ;  and  their  first  answer  was 
that  this  affair  was  no  business  of 
theirs.  Some,  of  finer  feelings, 
represented  that  this  unnecessary 
harshness  might  be  ill  rewarded 
by  the  future  king,  who  would 
wish,  at  least,  to  appear  humane, 
were  it  only  out  of  pure  regard  to 


appearances.  Before  such  an  argu- 
ment all  gave  way  ;  and  they  sent 
two  hundred  soldiers  to  set  James 
free  and  accompany  him  to  the 
sea-coast.  But  the  king,  having 
regained  his  liberty,  refused  to 
follow  his  escort,  and  returned  to 
London.  At  his  entrance  he  was 
applauded  -by  some  of  those  whose 
obscure  and  private  situations  ren- 
dered them  strangers  to  the  con- 
flict going  on ;  deprived  of  his 
hateful  power,  he  seemed  to  them 
only  a  man,  and  a  man  in  misfor- 
tune, and  thus  entitled  to  their 
pity.  It  was  not  the  same  with 
those  who,  during  his  prosperity, 
had  been  enriched  by  his  liberality; 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  common 
man,  he  had  nothing  more  for 
them,  and  he  was  received  by 
them  with  coldness  and  contempt 
His  presence  troubled  them,  for  it 
exposed  them  to  the  suspicion  of 
him  to  whom  for  the  future  was 
to  belong  the  power  of  enriching 
by  pensions  and  conferring  hon- 
our by  patents.  -  Happily  this 
trouble  did  not  last  long ;  James 
was  desired  to  leave  London.  He 
was  still  at  Whitehall  when  the 
soldiers  of  William  came  to  occupy 
the  palace.  The  prince  entered 
the  town  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  as  a  conqueror  and  in 
triumph,  to  the  sound  of  the 
acclamations  of  those  whose  for- 
tunes were  going  to  grow  along 
with  his  own.  Some  satisfaction 
appeared  on  the  faces  of  the  citi- 
zens, who  had  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  their  throats  would  be 
cut  by  the  king's  soldiers,  but  it 
was  a  quiet  joy  which   denoted 
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rather  their  opinion  that  a  danger 
had  been  passed  than  any  feeling 
of  an  actual  benefit. 

James  IL  had  submitted  to  the 
orders  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
he  had  left  London ;  and  the 
troops  of  the  conqueror  occupied 
the  town.  The  war  was  over,  the 
revolution  accomplished.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done,  to  secure 
in  the  hands  of  William  and  of 
his  friends  all  the  profits  of  the 
victory,  was  to  sanction  it  by  legal 
acts.  That  must  be  the  work  of  a 
parliament. 

The  Lords  in  the  town,  uniting 
with  those  of  the  army,  took  upon 
them  formally  to  recognise  in  the 
prince  the  supreme  right  of  con- 
voking the  Commons,  and,  what 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  gainers  of  the  day,  the  right 
of  giving  places  and  raising  taxes. 
To  proceed  with  more  regularity, 
the  members  of  the  two  last  houses 
which  had  sat  under  the  Stewarts 
were  assembled,  and  an  address 
similar  to  that  of  the  Lords  was 


demanded  of  them.  They  readily 
presented  themselves  at  the  place 
of  their  meeting,  and  were  scarcely 
seated  before  they  found  their 
house  surrounded  by  the  riotous 
mob  uttering  imprecations  and 
threats  of  vengeance  against  those 
who  should  dare  to  vote  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  William  of 
Orange.  They  made  no  resistance 
to  the  presence  of  this  popular 
power,  which  the  same  William 
had  been  once  able  to  make  so 
terrible  for  the  De  Witts,  and  the 
address  was  decreed.  Then  this 
provisional  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  those  of  its  members 
who  had  already  finished  their 
bargain  with  the  powers  that  were 
spread  themselves  throughout  the 
country  to  take  part  in  the  new 
elections.  In  the  meanwhile 
William  appointed  to  places, 
maintained  in  places,  transferred 
places,  imposed  five  millions  of 
taxes  on  London,  and  forbade  all 
political  discussion  by  decrees  run- 
ning in  his  name  alone. 


2b 


THE  SIEGE  OF  LONDONDERRY. 

(BeicTs  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland} 

A.D.  1689. 


The  small  but  fortified  city  of 
Deny  was  the  only  refuge  that 
remained  to  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster,  and  every  preparation  was 
now  made  by  their  enemies  to 
wrest  it  from  them.  King  James, 
who  had  arrived  in  Dublin  in  the 
end  of  March,  set  out  for  the  north 
on  the  8th  of  April,  at  the  head 
of  twelve  thousand  men  and  a 
considerable  train  of  artillery. 
On  the  following  day  he  arrived 
at  Armagh ;  thence  he  proceeded 
to  visit  the  garrisons  at  Dun- 
gannon  and  Charlemont,  where  he 
spent  a  few  days.  He  reached 
Omagh  on  the  14th,  and  from  this 
place  he  sent  forward  his  troops 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  river 
Finn,  above  Strabane,  at  the  bridge 
of  dady„in  order  to  gain  the  side 
of  the  Foyle  on  which  Deny  is 
situated.  Through  the  traitorous 
neglect  of  the  noted  Lundy,  the 
Protestant  forces  stationed  at  this 
important  pass  being  unsupported, 
were  compelled  to  give  way.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  King  James 
and  his  army  advanced  to  St. 
Johnston,   within    five    miles   of 


Deny,  and  immediately  placed 
the  city  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
The  progress  of  events  during  this 
memorable  siege,  which  dates  its 
commencement  from  the  18th  of 
April,  is  so  well  known,  that  the 
more  remarkable  incidents  alone 
need  be  noticed.  The  first  move- 
ment of  Lundy  and  his  council 
was  to  take  steps  for  the  surrender 
of  the  town  to  King  James,  and 
articles  for  this  purpose  were  actu- 
ally drawn  up.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  soldiers  and  the  in- 
habitants, headed  by  a  gallant 
Presbyterian  officer,  Captain  Adam 
Murray,  were  so  indignant  at  this 
base  proposal  of  a  surrender,  that 
the  project  was  defeated,  and 
Lundy  was  compelled  to  fly  from 
the  town  in  disguise.  The  reso- 
lute men  of  Deny  now  prepared 
for  an  obstinate  defence  of  the 
city.  Major  Baker  and  the  Rev. 
George  Walker  of  Donoughmore, 
near  Dungannon,  were  choseu 
joint  governors,  the  one  in  the 
military  and  the  other  in  the  civil 
department.  The  garrison  was 
found  to  consist  of  about  seven 
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thousand  men  and  three  hundred 
and  fifty  officers,  who  were  form- 
ed into  eight  regiments,  and  ap- 
pointed to  their  respective  stations 
on  the  walls  and  bastions.  An 
accurate  account  was  taken  of  the 
provisions  and  other  stores,  and 
above  a  thousand  of  the  aged  and 
infirm,  with  women  and  children, 
took  protection  and  retired  from 
the  town. 

Seventeen  Episcopalian  clergy- 
men, mostly  curates,  and  eight 
Presbyterian  ministers,  remained 
in  the  city.  Of  the  colonels  and 
field  officers,  the  majority  were 
Episcopalians,  but  by  far  the 
smaller  number  of  the  captains 
and  inferior  officers  were  of  that 
persuasion  ;  while  among  the  sol- 
diers and  inhabitants  there  were 
fifteen  Presbyterians  for  one  Epis- 
copalian. Though  this  proportion 
is  somewhat  reduced  by  the  High 
Church  writers,  yet  all  accounts 
concur  in  representing  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  defend- 
ers of  Derry  as  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Cathe- 
dral, being  the  only  place  of  wor- 
ship within  the  walls,  was  occu- 
pied by  both  parties  on  the  Sab- 
bath— the  Episcopalians  in  the 
morning,  and  the  Presbyterians 
afterwards ;  "  the  latter,  entering 
at  twelve,  had  two  sermons  there 
every  afternoon,  besides  two  or 
three  other  meetings  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  In  their  assemblies 
there  were,  every  Lord's  Day,  con- 
siderable collections  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  people  and  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  who  had 
otherwise  perished  for  any  care  that 


was  taken  of  them  ;  and  they  had 
the  use  of  the  cathedral  every 
Thursday."  After  the  completion 
of  these  arrangements,  no  event  of 
importance  occurred  during  the 
remainder  of  the  month  of  April, 
with  the  exception  of  two  vigorous 
and  successful  sallies  under  Adam 
Murray,  now  a  colonel,  who  slew 
the  Marquis  de  Maumon,  a  fa- 
vourite general  that  had  accompa- 
nied James  from  France.  To 
counterbalance  this  loss,  the  fort 
Culmore  was,  two  days  afterwards, 
surrendered  by  Captain  William 
Adair  to  General  Hamilton,  who 
immediately  placed  a  strong  gar- 
rison therein,  and  cut  off  all  com- 
munications with  the  city  by  water. 
*  *  *  *  * 
Never  before  did  such  import- 
ant results  depend  on  the  capture 
of  so  small  a  city» ;  seldom  has  so 
untenable  and  ill-suppliejl  a  place 
been  defended  with  such  obstinate 
valour.  During  the  month  of 
May  no  event  of  importance  oc- 
curred in  the  progress  of  the  siege. 
On  the  23d  of  that  month  the 
governors  wrote  to  Edinburgh  and 
London,  that  the  long-promised 
supplies  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions might  be  speedily  trans- 
mitted. A  few  days  afterwards, 
Major-General  Kirk,  with  three 
regiments  of  foot  and  several  ships 
of  war,  sailed  from  Liverpool ;  it 
was  the  middle  of  June,  however, 
before  he  reached  Lough  Foyle, 
and  when  he  did  arrive,  he  made 
no  effort  to  afford  relief.  Had  he 
promptly  and  resolutely  proceed- 
ed up  the  river,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  would  then  have  reached 
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the  city  in  safety.  But  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  deterred  by 
exaggerated  reports,  not  only  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy's  works 
at  Culmore  and  other  parts  of  the 
river,  but  also  of  obstructions  in 
the  channel,  caused  by  a  boom 
thrown  across,  and  by  sunken 
boats  laden  with  stones,  although 
the  boom  was  not  completed  till 
some  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet,  while  the  latter  statement 
was  wholly  without  foundation. 
The  inactivity  of  Kirk,  notwith- 
standing the  signals  of  urgent  dis- 
tress repeatedly  made  by  the  gar- 
rison, was  most  discouraging.  But 
the  news  of  the  violent  proceed- 
ings of  James  and  his  parliament 
in  Dublin — which  had  commenced 
its  sittings  on  the  7th  of  May,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  had  attainted  above 
two  thousand  Protestants,  and  re- 
stored tq  the  Bomanists  all  their 
forfeited  estates,  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  the  Protestant  possessors — con- 
firmed the  defenders  of  Deny  in 
their  resolution  to  maintain  their 
city  to  the  last  extremity.  James, 
sensible  of  the  importance  of 
speedily  reducing  it,  despatched 
from  Dublin  Marshal  De  Rosen, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement, with  peremptory  orders 
to  push  forward  the  operations 
against  the  city  with  the  utmost 
vigour.  He  reached  the  camp 
before  Derry  on  the  1 8th  of  June, 
and  from  this  period  the  siege  was 
closely  pressed,  and  the  garrison, 
already  beginning  to  suffer  under 
scarcity  of  provisions,  were  harass- 
ed by  frequent  bombardments. 
De  Rosen,  habituated  to  the  cru- 


elties and  oppressions  of  conti- 
nental warfare,  had  recourse  to  an 
inhuman  expedient  to  ensure,  as 
he  supposed,  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  city.  He  caused  all 
the  Protestants  who  could  be  col- 
lected within  ten  miles,  not  men 
merely,  but  helpless  women  and 
children,  to  be  driven  under  the 
walls,  and  to  be  kept  there  with- 
out shelter,  protection,  or  food, 
until  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
which  he  had  dictated,  should  be 
accepted  by  the  garrison.  This 
unprecedented  barbarity,  however, 
was  unavailing  ;  the  governor 
threatened  to  execute  the  Irish 
prisoners  in  the  city,  and  erected 
a  gallows  on  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  wall ;  De  Rosen  relented ;  and 
on  the  3d  of  July  these  wretched 
fugitives  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  plundered  homes. 

In  the  meantime,  Kirk  still 
kept  his  squadron  at  anchor, 
without  making  the  least  attempt 
towards  the  relief  of  the  besieged. 
He  had,  indeed,  sent  the  Bonad- 
venture  frigate,  under  Captain 
Hobson,  to  Ballyshannon,  to  as- 
certain the  condition  of  the  garri- 
son at  Enniskillen,  which  still 
held  out  against  the  enemy  ;  and 
on  the  7th  of  July  he  despatched 
to  Lough  Swilly  a  part  of  his  fleet 
with  six  hundred  men,  under 
lieutenant-Colonel  William  Stew- 
art, to  form  an  encampment  on 
the  island  of  Inch,  with  the  view 
of  affording  protection  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts of  Donegal,  and  of  keeping 
open  his  communication  with 
Enniskillen.     On   the    10th  this 
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detachment  landed  on  Inch,  and 
under  the  chief  engineer,  Captain 
Richards,  some  temporary  works 
were  thrown  up  on  the  strand, 
where,  at  low  water,  the  island  is 
accessible  from  the  mainland. 
The  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  and 
stationed  there  three  troops  of 
horse,  which  frequently  attempted 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
works,  but  without  success.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  Colonel  Stewart 
sent  a  small  party,  under  Captain 
Robert  Echlin,  with  Lieutenants 
Pigot  and  Hart,  to  disperse  a 
body  of  the  Irish  collected  at  a 
"cow-camp"  at  Tully,  about  six 
miles  distant ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  a  boat  was  carried  to 
Lough  Fern,  near  the  same  place, 
to  relieve  a  Mr.  Cunningham  and 
a  body  of  forty  Protestants,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  small  island 
in  that  secluded  lake.  Captain 
Echlin,  having  effected  these  ob- 
jects, returned  with  his  party  in 
safety,  and  quartered  his  men  in 
the  town  of  Ramullan.  Soon 
after,  the  colonel  having  received 
intelligence  that  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, with  a  considerable  force, 
was  on  his  way  from  Castlefinn 
towards  Lough  Swilly,  sent  orders 
to  Echlin  to  remove  his  party  into 
Inch ;  but  before  these  orders 
could  be  complied  with,  the  duke, 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred 
horse  and  foot,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  attacked  Ramullan.  The 
streets  having  been  hastily  bar- 
ricaded, the  horse  were  unable  to 
penetrate  into  the  town,  and  the 
men  being  judiciously  posted, 
under    Captain    Henry    Hunter, 


who  after  his  escape  from  Down 
had  joined  the  armament  of  Kirk, 
the  Irish  forces  were  compelled  to 
retire,  with  the  loss  of  several 
officers  and  above  two  hundred 
men.  At  night,  Echlin,  who  lost 
only  a  Lieutenant  Cunningham, 
removed  his  men  into  the  island, 
and  abandoned  Ramullan  to  the 
enemy  ;  but  the  duke,  dishearten- 
ed by  the  warm  reception  he  en- 
countered, retreated  to  his  quarters 
at  Castlefinn,  having  committed 
many  outrages  on  the  Protestants 
of  the  intervening  district. 

The  works  on  Inch  were  soon 
completed.  Sixteen  pieces  of  can- 
non were  planted  on  several  bat- 
teries and  redoubts,  while  two 
vessels,  with  five  guns  and  a  com- 
pany of  five-and-thirty  men  in 
each,  lay  constantly  on  the  strand. 
The  island  thus  fortified  afforded 
a  seasonable  refuge  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  extensive  and  popu- 
lous districts  adjoining  Lough 
Swilly,  who  fled  thither  to  the 
number  of  twelve  thousand.  On 
the  20th  of  July,  Kirk  arrived  at 
the  island  from  Lough  Foyle  with 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  and 
immediately  despatched  two  ves- 
sels, with  ten  experienced  officers 
and  a  supply  of  arms,  for  the  gar- 
rison of  Enniskillen,  under  the 
direction  of  two  gentlemen  from 
that  town  who  had  arrived  in  the 
Bonadventure  on  her  return  to  the 
fleet  a  few  days  previously. 
Scarcely  had  he  sent  off  this 
supply  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence by  land  from  Derry  which 
induced  him  to  weigh  again  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  with  the  Swallow 
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frigate,  accompanied  by  three  ves- 
eels    laden   with'  provisions,  and 
armed  with  forty  musketeers  each, 
he  returned  to  Lough  Foyle.     At 
the  mouth  of  the  lough  he  fell  in 
with  the   Portland   frigate,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Lee,  by  whom 
he    sent    orders    to    Commodore 
Rooke,  then  cruising  off  Carrick- 
fergus,  to  send  him  forthwith  the 
Dartmouth    frigate,   as    probably 
being  best  adapted  for  the  intended 
operations  in  the  river.     On  the 
2  2d  the  three  victuallers  anchored 
off  Culmore,  but  beyond  the  range 
of  the  fort ;  these  vessels  were  the 
Mountjoy  of  Derry,  Captain  Mi- 
caiah  Browning ;   the  Phoenix  of 
Coleraine,  Captain  Andrew  Dou- 
glas ;  and  the  Jerusalem,  Captain 
Reynell.     Three  days  afterwards 
they  were  joined  by  the  Dartmouth 
frigate,    commanded    by   Captain 
Leake,  and  immediately  after  her 
arrival,  Kirk,  from  on  board  the 
Swallow,  at  length  issued  his  orders 
to  them  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  river  the  moment  that  the  wind 
should    prove    favourable.       He 
directed  the  Dartmouth  to  engage 
the  fort,  that  under  the  cover  of 
her    guns    the    Mountjoy  might 
effect  a  passage  ;  the  Pliamix  was 
then  to  follow,  and  the  Jerusalem 
to  weigh,  so  soon  as  a  signal  should 
be  made  that  one  or  other  of  her 
consorts  had  passed  the  boom. 

For  several  days  the  wind  con- 
tinued adverse.  The  garrison 
were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Nearly  all  their  resources  of  food, 
including  some  of  the  most  nause- 
"'is  and  disgusting  substances,  had 
\  ;  their  number  was  fearfully 


reduced,  and  above  one-fourth  were 
rendered  unserviceable  by  the  con- 
joined effects  of  famine  and  fatigue. 
Their  hearts  were  sickened  by  the 
oft-deferred  hopes  of  relief.     The 
fleet,  from  which  they  expected  so 
much,  had  indeed  again  appeared ; 
but  they  lay  inactive,  tantalising 
them  with  the  near  approach  of 
ample  supplies  still  unaccountably 
withheld.      At   length  about  six 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon-  of  Sunday, 
the  28th  of  July,  a  moderate  gale 
springing  up  from  the  north-west, 
the  Dartmouth  weighed  and  stood 
towards  Culmore.     JThe  fort  -im- 
mediately opened  a  brisk  cannon- 
ade ;    "  Captain    Leake    behaved 
himself    very   bravely  and   pru- 
dently in  this  action,  neither  fir- 
ing great  or  small  shot  (though  he 
was  plied  very  hard  with  both) 
till  he  came  on  the  wind  of  the 
castle,  and  there  beginning  to  bat- 
ter, that  the  victuallers  might  pass 
under  shelter  of  his  guns,  he  lay 
between  the  castle  and  them  with- 
in musket-shot,  and  came  to  an 
anchor."     At  this  critical  moment 
the  wind  calmed  a  little  and  be- 
came   less    favourable,    but    the 
Mountjoy  succeeded  in  passing  the 
fort,  and,  accompanied  by  the  long- 
boat of  the  Swallow,  "well  barri- 
cadoed  and  armed  with  seamen  to 
cut    the "  boom,"   she   sailed    on- 
wards in  the  midst  of  a  sharp  and 
well-directed  fire  from  both  sides 
of  the  river,  till  repelled  by  her 
first  shock  against  the  boom,  she 
ran  aground,  and  her  gallant  com- 
mander was  at  the  same  moment 
killed  by  a  musket-balL  Favoured, 
however,  by  the  rising  tide,  and 
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rebounding  from  a  broadside  which, 
she  discharged  for  the  purpose, 
she  soon  floated  again ;  and  the 
boatswain's  mate  of  the  Sioallow, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  long- 
boat, having  cut  the  boom,  the 
vessel  by  her  weight,  when  once 
more  in  motion,  broke  through 
that  formidable  barrier,  and  no 
other  obstacle  remaining,  the 
Phoenix,  followed  by  the  Mountjoy, 
and  towed  all  the  way  by  the 
Swallow's  boats,  reached  the  quay 
in  safety  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  to  |the  inexpressible  joy 
of  the  famishing  garrison,  who 
had  observed  with  intense  anxiety 
every  turn  in  their  progress  up 
the  river.  The  two  victuallers 
lost  only  five  or  six  men,  with 
Lieutenant  Seys  of  Sir  John  Ham- 
mer's regiment,  wounded,  and  the 
boatswain's  mate  injured  by  a 
splinter.  The  Dartmouth,  having 
grounded  off  Culmore  at  low  water, 
lay  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire  till 
the  morning  tide,  when  she  re- 
passed the  fort  into  Lough  Foyle, 
having  had  only  one  soldier  killed 
and  another  wounded,  and  the 
purser,  Mr.  Lee,  having  received 


|  a  slight  contusion.  Two  days 
afterwards,  the  Irish  army  aban- 
doned their  trenches,  having  lost 
a  hundred  officers,  and  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  men ; 
and  on  the  last  day  of  July  this 
memorable  siege  terminated,  hav- 
ing continued  during  the  long 
period  of  a  hundred  and  five  days. 
"  And  thus,"  writes  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  was  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  entire  blockade,  "  was  the 
siege  of  Derry  raised,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  our  friends,  who  had 
given  us  over  for  lost,  and  to  the 
disappointment  of  our  enemies, 
who  were  no  less  confident  they 
should  soon  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  so  weak  and  indefensible  a 
place ;  the  glory  of  it  being  entirely 
due  to  the  Almighty,  who  inspired 
a  garrison,  for  the  most  part  made 
of  a  few  raw  and  untrained  men, 
and  those  Jabouring  under  all  pos- 
sible discouragements,  with  that 
resolution  that  enabled  them  to  de- 
feat all  the  attempts  of  a  numerous 
army  to  reduce  them,  their  zeal 
and  affection  for  the  just  cause  they 
had  undertaken  supplying  all  the 
defects  of  military  discipline.'1 


•J-   —  -     -    — 


THE  MASSACRE   OF   GLENCOE. 

(Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Times!) 

a.d.  1692. 


There  was  at  this  time  a  very 
barbarous  massacre  committed  in 
Scotland,  which  showed  both  the 
cruelty  and  the  treachery  of  some 
of  those  who  had  unhappily  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  king's 
confidence.  The  Earl  of  Breadalbane 
formed  a  scheme  of  quieting  all 
the  Highlanders  if  the  king  would 
give  £12,000  or  £15,000  for  do- 
ing it,  which  was  remitted  down 
from  England,  and  this  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  heads  of  the 
tribes  or  clans  of  the  Highlanders. 
He  employed  his  emissaries  among 
them,  and  told  them  the  best  ser- 
vice they  could  do  King  James 
was  to  lie  quiet,  and  reserve  them- 
selves to  a  better  time ;  and  if 
they  would  take  the  oaths,  the 
king  would  be  contented  with 
that,  and  they  were  to  have  a 
share  of  the  sum  that  was  sent 
down  to  buy  their  quiet :  but  this 
came  to  nothing ;  their  demands 
rose  high  ;  they  knew  this  lord 
had  money  to  distribute  among 
them  ;  they  believed  he  intended 
to  keep  the  best  part  of  it  to  him- 
nolf  •  ao  they  asked  more  than  he 


could  give.  Among  the  most 
clamorous  and  obstinate  of  these 
were  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe, 
who  were  Relieved  guilty  of  much 
robbery  and  many  murders  ;  and 
so  had  gained  too  much  by  their 
pilfering  war  to  be  easily  brought 
to  give  it  over.  The  head  of  that 
valley  had  so  particularly  provoked 
Lord  Breadalbane,  that  as  his 
scheme  was  quite  defeated  by  the 
opposition  that  he  raised,  so  he  de- 
signed a  severe  revenge.  The  king 
had,  by  a  proclamation,  offered  an 
indemnity  to  all  the  Highlanders 
that  had  been  in  arms  against  him, 
upon  their  coming  in,  by  a  pre- 
fixed day,  to  take  the  oaths.  The 
day  had  been  twice  or  thrice  pro- 
longed ;  and  it  was  at  last  carried  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1691  ;  with  a 
positive  threatening  of  proceeding 
to  military  execution  against  such 
as  should  not  come  into  his  obe- 
dience by  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber. 

All  were  so  terrified  that  they 
came  in,  and  even  that  Macdonald 
went  to  the  governor  of  Fort- Wil- 
liam  on  the  last  of  December, 
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and  offered  to  take  oaths ;  but  he, 
being  only  a  military  man,  could 
not  or  would  not  tender  them,  and 
Macdonald  was  forced  to  seek  for 
some  of  the  legal  magistrates  to 
tender  them  to  him :  the  snows 
were  then  fallen,  so  four  or  five 
days  passed  before  he  could  come 
to  a  magistrate ;  he  took  the  oaths 
in  his  presence  on  the  4th  or  5th 
of  January,  when,  by  the  strictness 
of  law,  he  could  claim  no  bene- 
fit by  it ;  the  matter  was  signified 
to  the  council,  and  the  person 
had  a  reprimand  for  giving  him 
the  oaths  when  the  day  was 
passed. 

This  was  kept  up  from  the 
king,  and  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane 
came  to  court  to  give  an  account 
of  his  diligence,  and  to  bring  back 
the  money,  since  he  could  not  do 
the  service  for  which  he  had  it. 
He  informed  against  this  Macdon- 
ald as  the  chief  person  who  had  de- 
feated that  good  design  ;  and  that 
he  might  both  gratify  his  own  re- 
venge, and  render  the  king  odious 
to  all  the  Highlanders,  he  proposed 
that  orders  should  be  sent  for  a 
military  execution  on  those  of 
Glencoe.  An  instruction  was 
drawn  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Master  of  Stair,  to  be  both 
signed  and  countersigned  by  the 
king  (that  so  he  might  bear  no 
part  of  the  blame,  but  that  it 
might  be  wholly  on  the  king),  that 
such  as  had  not  taken  the  oaths  by 
the  time  limited  should  be  shut  out 
of  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity,  and 
be  received  only  upon  mercy.  But 
when  it  was  found  that  this  would 
not  authorise  what  was  intended, 


a  second  order  was  got  to  be  signed 
and  countersigned,  that  if  the  Glen- 
coe men  could  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  some 
examples  might  be  made  of  them, 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
rest  The  king  signed  this  with- 
out any  inquiry  about  it,  for  he 
was  too  apt  to  sign  papers  in  a 
hurry,  without  examining  the  im- 
portance of  them.  This  was  one 
effect  of  his  slowness  in  despatch- 
ing business  ;  for  as  he  was  apt  to 
suffer  things  to  run  on  till  there 
was  a  great  heap  of  papers  laid  be- 
fore him,  so  then  he  signed  them 
a  little  too  precipitately.  But  all 
this  while  the  king  knew  nothing 
of  Macdonald's  offering  to  take  the 
oaths  within  the  time,  nor  of  his 
having  taken  them  soon  after  it 
was  past,  when  he  came  to  a  pro- 
per magistrate.  As  these  orders 
were  sent  down,  the  Secretary  of 
State  wrote  many  letters  to  Leving- 
stoun,who  commanded  in  Scotland, 
giving  him  a  strict  charge  and  par- 
ticular directions  for  the  execution 
of  them  ;  and  he  ordered  the  passes 
in  the  valley  to  be  kept,  describing 
them  so  minutely  that  the  orders 
were  certainly  drawn  by  one  who 
knew  the  country  well.  He  gave 
also  a  positive  direction  that  no 
prisoners  should  be  taken,,  that  so 
the  execution  might  be  as  terrible  as 
was  possible.  He  pressed  this  upon 
Levingstoun,  with  strains  of  vehe- 
mence, that  looked  as  if  there  was 
something  more  than  ordinary  in 
it :  he,  indeed,  grounded  it  on  his 
zeal  for  the  king's  service,  adding, 
that  such  rebels  and  murderers 
should  be  made  examples  of. 
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In  February  a  company  was 
sent  to  Glencoe,  who  were  kindly 
received  and  quartered  over  the 
valley,  the  inhabitants  thinking 
themselves  safe,  and  looking  for 
no  hostilities :  after  they  had 
stayed  a  week  among  them,  they 
took  their  time  in  the  night,  and 
killed  about  six-and-thirty  of  them, 
the  rest  taking  the  alarm  and  escap- 
ing ;  this  raised  a  mighty  outcry,  and 
was  published  by  the  French  in 
their  gazettes,  and  by  the  Jacobites 
in  their  libels,  to  cast  a  reproach 
on  the  king's  government  as  cruel 
and  barbarous,  though  in  all  other 
instances  it  had  appeared  that  his 
own  inclinations  were  gentle  and 
mild  rather  to  an  excess.  The 
king  sent  orders  to  inquire  into 

1  As  a  supplement  to  the  above  we 
give  an  extract  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
minute  account  of  the  massacre  in  his 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather  : — "  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  13th  Feb- 
ruary, the  scene  of  blood  began.  A 
party,  commanded  by  one  of  the  Lind- 
says, came  to  Maclan's  house  and  knock- 
ed for  admittance,  which  was  at  once 
given.  Lindsay,  one  of  the  expected 
guests  at  the  family  meal  of  the  day, 
commanded  this  party,  who  instantly 
shot  Marfan  dead  by  his  own  bedside, 
as  he  was  in  the  act  of  dressing  himself, 
and  giving  orders  for  refreshments  to  be 
provided  for  his  fatal  visitors.  His  aged 
wife  was  stripped  by  the  savage  soldiery, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  drew  off  the 
gold  rings  from  her  fingers  with  their 
teeth.  She  died  the  next  day,  distract- 
ed with  grief  and  the  brutal  treatment 
she  had  received.  Several  domestics  and 
clansmen  were  killed  at  the  same  place. 

The  two  sons  of  the  aged  chieftain 
had  not  been  altogether  so  confident  as 
their  father  respecting  the  peaceful  and 
friendly  purpose  of  their  guests.  They 
observed,  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
massacre,  that  the  sentinels  were  dou- 


the'matter ;  but  when  the  letters 
written  upon  this  business  were  all 
examined,  which  I  myself  read,  it 
appeared  that  so  many  were  in- 
volved in  the  matter,  that  the 
king's  gentleness  prevailed  on  him 
to  a  fault,  and  he  contented  himself 
with  dismissing  only  the  Master  of 
Stair  from  his  service.  The  High- 
landers were  so  inflamed  with  this, 
that  they  were  put  in  as  forward 
a  disposition  as  the  Jacobites  could 
wish  for,  to  have  rebelled  upon  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  not  punishing  this  with 
a  due  rigour  was  the  greatest  blot 
in  this  whole  reign,  and  had  a 
very  ill  effect  in  alienating  that 
nation  from  the  king  and  his 
government.1 

bled  and  the  mainguard  strengthened. 
John,  the  elder  brother,  had  even  over- 
heard the  soldiers  muttering  amongst 
themselves,  that  they  cared  not  about 
fighting  the  men  of  the  glen  fairly,  but 
did  not  like  the  nature  of  the  service 
they  were  engaged  in ;  while  others 
consoled  themselves  with  the  military 
logic,  that  their  officers  must  be  answer- 
able for  the  orders  given,  they  having 
no  choice  save  to  obey  them.  Alarmed 
with  what  had  been  thus  observed  and 
heard,  the  young  men  hastened  to  Glen- 
lyon's  quarters,  where  they  found  that 
officer  and  his  men  preparing  their  arms. 
On  questioning  him  about  these  suspi- 
cious appearances,  Glenlyon  accounted 
for  them  by  a  story,  that  he  was  bound 
on  an  expedition  against  some  of  Glen- 
garry's men ;  and  alluding  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  alliance,  which  made 
his  own  cruelty  more  detestable,  he 
added,  "  If  anything  evil  had  been  in- 
tended, would  I  not  have  told  Akster 
and  my  niece!" 

Se-as8ured  by  this  communication, 
the  young  men  retired  to  rest,  but  were 
speedily  awakened  by  an  old  domestic, 
who  called  on  the  two  brothers  to  rise 
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and  fly  for  their  lives.  "  Is  it  time  for 
you,"  he  said,  "to  be  sleeping,  when 
your  father  is  murdered  on  his  own 
hearth?"  Thus  roused,  they  hurried 
out  in  great  terror,  and  heard  through- 
out the  glen,  wherever  there  was  a  place 
of  human  habitation,  the  shouts  of  the 
murderers,  the  report  of  the  muskets,  the 
screams  of  the  wounded,  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying.  By  their  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  scarce  accessible  cliffs 
amongst  which  they  dwelt,  they  were 
enabled  to  escape  observation,  ->and 
fled  to  the  southern  access  of  the  glen. 
Meantime,  the  work  of  death  pro- 
ceeded with  as  little  remorse  as  Stair 
himself  could  have  desired.  Even  the 
slight  mitigation  of  their  orders  respect- 
ing those  above  seventy  years  was  dis- 
regarded by  the  soldiery  in  their  indis- 
criminate thirst  for  blood,  and  several 


very  aged  and  bedridden  persons  were 
slain  amongst  others.  At  the  hamlet 
where  Glenlyon  had  his  own  quarters, 
nine  men,  including  his  landlord,  were 
bound  and  shot  like  felons  ;  and  one  of 
them,  M'Donald  of  Auchintriaten,  had 
General  Hill's  passport  in  his  pocket 
at  the  time.  A  fine  lad  of  twenty  had, 
by  some  glimpse  of  compassion  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers,  been  spared,  when 
one  Captain  Drummond  came  up,  and 
demanding  why  the  orders  were  trans- 
gressed in  that  particular,  caused  him 
instantly  to  be  put  to  death.  A  boy 
of  five  or  six  years  old  clung  to  Glen- 
lyon's  knees,  entreating  for  mercy,  and 
offering  to  become  his  servant  for  life, 
if  he  would  spare  him.  Glenlyon  was 
moved ;  but  the  same  Drummond  stab- 
bed the  child  with  his  dirk,  while  he 
was  in  this  agony  of  supplication." 
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THE  SALEM  WITCHES. 

(Sir  Walter  Scott's  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft.) 

A.D.  1688-1693. 


New  England,  as  is  well  known, 
was  peopled  mainly  by  emigrants 
who  had  been  disgusted  with  the 
government  of  Charles  I.  in  Church 
and  State,  previous  to  the  great 
Civil  War.  Many  of  the  more 
wealthy  settlers  were  Presbyterians 
and  Calvinists  ;  others,  fewer  in 
number  and  less  influential  from 
their  fortune,  were  Quakers,  Ana- 
baptists, or  members  of  the  other 
sects  who  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Independents. 
The  Calvinists  brought  with  them 
the  same  zeal  for  religion  and 
strict  morality  which  everywhere 
distinguished  them.  Unfortunate- 
ly they  were  not  wise  according 
to  their  zeal,  but  entertained  a 
proneness  to  believe  in  superna- 
tural and  direct  personal  inter- 
course between  the  devil  and  his 
vassals,  an  error  to  which,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  their 
brethren  in  Europe  had,  from  the 
beginning,  been  peculiarly  subject. 
In  a  country  imperfectly  cultivated, 
and  where  the  partially  improved 
spots  were  embosomed  in  inacces- 
sible forests,  inhabited  by  numer- 


ous tribes  of  savages,  it  was  natural 
that  a  disposition  to  superstition 
should  rather  gain  than  lose  ground, 
and  chat  to  other  dangers  and  hor- 
rors with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded the  colonists  should  have 
added  fears  of  the  devil,  not  merely 
as  the  evil  principle  tempting 
human  nature  to  sin  and  thus 
endangering  our  salvation,  but  as 
combined  with  sorcerers  and  witches 
to  inflict  death  and  torture  upon 
children  and  others. 

The  first  case,  which  I  observe, 
was  that  of  four  children  of  a  per- 
son called  John  Goodwin,  a  mason. 
The  eldest,  a  girl,  had  quarrelled 
with  the  laundress  of  the  family 
about  some  linen  which  was  amiss- 
ing.  The  mother  of  the  laundress, 
an  ignorant,  testy,  and  choleric  old 
Irishwoman,  scolded  the  accuser  ; 
and  shortly  after  the  elder  Good- 
win, her  sister  and  two  brothers, 
were  seized  with  such  strange  dis- 
eases, that  all  their  neighbours 
concluded  they  were  bewitched. 
They  conducted  themselves  as  those 
supposed  to  suffer  under  maladies 
created  by  such  influence  were 
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accustomed  to  do.  They  stiffened 
their  necks  so  hard  at  one  time 
that  the  joints  could  not  be  moved ; 
at  another  time  their  necks  were 
so  flexible  and  supple,  that  it 
seemed  the  bone  was  dissolved. 
They  had  violent  convulsions,  in 
which  their  jaws  snapped  with 
the  force  of  a  spring-trap  set  for 
vermin.  Their  limbs  were  curi- 
ously contorted,  and  to  those  who 
had  a  taste  for  the  marvellous, 
seemed  entirely  dislocated  and 
displaced.  Amid  these  distortions 
they  cried  out  against  the  poor  old 
woman,  whose  name  was  Glover, 
alleging  that  she  was  in  presence 
with  them  adding  to  their  tor- 
ments. The  miserable  Irishwoman, 
who  hardly  could  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  repeated  her  Pater 
Noster  and  Ave  Maria  like  a  good 
Catholic,  but  there  were  some 
words  which  she  had  forgotten. 
She  was  therefore  supposed  to  be 
unable  to  pronounce  the  whole  con- 

1  An  American  historian  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  clergyman  who 
was  most  to  blame  in  encouraging  this 
extraordinary  delusion:  "There  was 
at  this  time  at  Boston  a  young  clergy- 
man, an  indefatigable  student,  remark- 
able for  his  memory  and  for  the  im- 
mense amount  of  verbal  knowledge  he 
possessed;  he  was  withal  somewhat 
vain  and  credulous,  and  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  marvellous ;  no  theory  seems 
to  have  been  more  deeply  rooted  in 
his  mind  than  a  belief  in  witchcraft. 
Such  was  Cotton  Mather,  son  of  In- 
crease Mather.  He  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  case  of  the  Goodwin 
children,  and  began  to  study  the  sub- 
ject with  renewed  zeal ;  to  do  so  the 
more  perfectly,  he  took  the  girl  to  his 
home.  She  was  cunning,  and  soon  dis- 
covered the  weak  points  of  his  character. 
She  told  him  he  was  under  a  special 


sistently  and  correctly,  and  con- 
demned and  executed  accordingly. 
But  the  children  of  Goodwin 
found  the  trade  they  were  engaged 
in  to  be  too  profitable  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  eldest  in  particular 
continued  all  the  external  signs  of 
witchcraft  and  possession.  Some  of 
these  were  excellently  calculated  to 
natter  the  self-opinion  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Calvinist  ministers  * 
by  whom  she  was  attended,  and  ac- 
cordingly bear  in  their  very  front 
the  character  of  studied  and  volun- 
tary imposture.  The  young  woman, 
acting,  as  was  supposed,  under  the 
influence  of  the  devil,  read  a 
Quaker  treatise  with  ease  and  ap- 
parent satisfaction;  but  a  book 
written  against  the  poor  inoffen- 
sive Friends,  the  devil  would  not 
allow  his  victim  to  touch.  She 
could  look  on  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land prayer-book  and  read  the 
portions  of  Scripture  which  it  con- 
tains without  difficulty  or  impedi- 

protection :  that  devils,  though  they 
tried  hard,  could  not  enter  his  study ; 
that  they  could  not  strike  him ;  the 
blows  were  warded  off  by  an  invisible 
friendly  hand.  *  V  *  *  Mather 
uttered  prayers  in  a  variety  of  languages, 
to  ascertain  if  these  wicked  spirits  were 
learned.  He  discovered  that  they  were 
skilled  in  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
but  deficient  in  some  Indian  tongues. 
He  sincerely  believed  all  this,  and  wrote 
a  book,  'a  story  all  made  up  of  won- 
ders,' to  prove  the  truth  of  witchcraft, 
and  gave  out  that  hereafter,  if  any  one 
should  deny  its  existence,  he  should 
consider  it  a  personal  insult.  Mather's 
book  was  republished  in  London,  with 
an  approving  preface  written  by  Richard 
Baxter.  This  book  had  its  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  sad  scenes  which 
followed." 
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ment ;  but  the  spirit  which  pos- 
sessed her,  threw  her  into  fits  if 
she  attempted  to  read  the  same 
scripture  from  the  Bible,  as  if  the 
awe  which  it  is  supposed  the 
fiends  entertain  for  holy  writ, 
depended,  not  on  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  but  the  arrangement  of 
the  page  and  the  type  in  which 
they  were  printed.  This  singular 
species  of  flatter,  was  desi^d  to 
captivate  the  clergyman  through 
his  professional  opinions ;  others 
were  more  strictly  personal  The 
afflicted  damsel  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  of  the  humour  of  the 
inamorata  of  Messrs.  Smack,  Pluck, 
Catch,  and  Company,  and  had, 
like  her,  merry  as  well  as  melan- 
choly fits.  She  often  imagined 
that  her  attendant  spirits  brought 
her  a  handsome  pony  to  ride  off 
with  them  to  their  rendezvous. 
On  such  occasions  she  made  a 
spring  upwards  as  if  to  mount  her 
horse,  and  then,  still  seated  on  her 
chair,  mimicked  with  dexterity 
and  agility  the  motions  of  the 
animal  pacing,  trotting,  and  gal- 
loping, like  a  child  on  the  nurse's 
knee ;  but  when  she  cantered  in 
this  manner  up-stairs,  she  affected 
inability  to  enter  the  clergyman's 
study,  and  when  she  was  pulled 
into  it  by  force,  used  to  become 
quite  well,  and  stand  up  as  a 
rational  being.  "Reasons  were 
given  for  this,"  says  the  simple 
minister,  "that  seem  more  kind 
than  true."  Shortly  after  this  she 
appears  to  have  treated  the  poor 
divine  with  a  species  of  sweetness 
and  attention,  which  gave  him 
greater  embarrassment  than  her 


former  violence.  She  used  to 
break  in  upon  him  at  his  studies 
to  importune  him  to  come  down- 
stairs, and  thus  advantaged  doubt- 
less the  kingdom  of  Satan  by  the 
interruption  of  his  pursuits.  At 
length  the  Goodwins  were,  or  ap- 
peared to  be,  cured  But  the 
example  had  been  given  and 
caught,  and  the  blood  of  poor 
Dame  Glover,  which  had  been  the 
introduction  to  this  tale  of  a  hobbv- 

m 

horse,  was  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
new  atrocities,  and  fearfully  more 
general  follies. 

This  scene  opened  by  the  illness 
of  two  girls,  a  daughter  and  niece 
of  Mr.  Parvis,  the  minister  of 
Salem,  who  fell  under  an  affliction 
similar  to  that  of  the  Goodwins. 
Their  mouths  were  stopped,  their 
throats  choked,  their  limbs  racked, 
thorns  were  stuck  into  their  flesh, 
and  pins  were  ejected  from  their 
stomachs.  An  Indian  and  his 
wife,  servants  of  the  family,  en- 
deavouring, by  some  spell  of  their 
own,  to  discover  by  whom  the 
fatal  charm  had  been  imposed  on 
their  master's  children,  drew  them- 
selves under  suspicion,  and  were 
hanged.  The  judges  and  juries 
persevered,  encouraged  by  the  dis- 
covery of  these  poor  Indians'  guilt, 
and  hoping  they  might  thus  expel 
from  the  colony  the  authors  of 
such  practices.  They  acted,  says 
Mather,  the  historian,  under  a  con- 
scientious wish  to  do  justly ;  but 
the  cases  of  witchcraft  and  posses- 
sion increased  as  if  they  were 
transmitted  by  contagion,  and  the 
same  sort  of  spectral  evidence  be- 
ing received,  which  had  occtsiooed 
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the  condemnation  of  the  Indian 
woman,  Titu,  became  generally 
fatal.  The  afflicted  persons  failed 
not  to  see  the  spectres,  as  they  were 
termed,  "of  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  tormented.  Against 
this  species  of  evidence  no  alibi 
could  be  offered,  because  it  was 
admitted,  as  we  have  said  else- 
where, that  the  real  persons  of  the 
accused  were  not  there  present  ; 
and  everything  rested  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  afflicted  per- 
sons were  telling  the  truth,  since 
their  evidence  could  not  be  red- 
argued. These  spectres  were  gene- 
rally represented  as  offering  their 
victims  a  book,  on  signing  which 
they  would  be  freed  from  their  tor- 
ments. Sometimes  the  devil  ap- 
peared in  person,  and  added  his 
own  eloquence  to  move  the  afflict- 
ed persons  to  consent. 

At  first,  as  seems  natural  enough, 
the  poor  and  miserable  alone  were 
involved ;    but    presently,   when 
such  evidence  was  admitted  as  in- 
controvertible, the  afflicted  began 
to  see  the  spectral  appearances  of 
persons  of  higher  condition,  and 
of   irreproachable   lives,  some  of 
whom,  were  arrested,  some  made 
their  escape,  while  several  were 
executed.    The  more  that  suffered, 
the  greater  became  the  number  of 
afflicted  persons,   and   the  wider 
and  the  more  numerous  were  the 
denunciations     against     supposed 
witches.     The  accused  were  of  all 
ages.     A  child  of  five  years  old 
was  indicted  by  some  of  the  af- 
flicted, who   imagined   they  saw 
this  juvenile  wizard  active  in  tor- 
menting  them,  and  appealed  to 


the  mark  of  little  teeth  on  their 
bodies,  where  they  stated  it  had 
bitten  them.  A  poor  dog  was  also 
hanged  as  having  been  alleged  to 
be  busy  in  this  infernal  persecu- 
tion. These  gross  insults  on  com- 
mon reason  occasioned  a  revulsion 
in  public  feeling,  but  not  till  many 
lives  had  been  sacrificed.  By  this 
means  nineteen  men  and  women 
were  executed,  besides  a  stout- 
hearted man  named  Cory,  who  re- 
fused to  plead  and  was  accordingly 
pressed  to  death,  according  to  the 
old  law.  On  this  horrible  occasion 
a  circumstance  took  place  disgust- 
ing  to  humanity,  which  must  yet 
be  told,  to  show  how  superstition 
can  steel  the  heart  of  a  man  against 
the  misery  of  his  fellow-creature. 
The  dying  man,  in  the  mortal 
agony,  thrust  out  his  tongue,  which 
the  sheriff  crammed  with  his  cane 
back  again  into  his  mouth.  Eight 
persons  were  condemned,  besides 
those  who  had  actually  suffered ; 
and  no  less  than  two  hundred  were 
in  prison  and  under  examination. 
Men  began  then  to  ask  whether 
the  devil  might  not  artfully  de- 
ceive the  afflicted  into  the  accusa- 
tion of  good  and  innocent  persons, 
by  presenting  witches  and  fiends 
in  the  resemblance  of  blameless 
persons,  as  engaged  in  the  torment- 
ing of  their  diseased  country  folk. 
This  argument  was  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  was  the  more 
readily  listened  to  on  that  ac- 
count. Besides,  men  found  that 
no  rank  or  condition  could  save 
them  from  the  danger  of  this  hor- 
rible accusation,  if  they  continued 
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to  encourage  the  witnesses  in  such 
an  unlimited  course  as  had  hither- 
to been  granted  to  them.  Influ- 
enced by  these  reflections,  the  sett- 
lers awoke  as  from  a  dream,  and 
the  voice  of  the  public,  which  had 
so  lately  demanded  vengeance  on 
all  who  were  suspected  of  sorcery, 
began  now,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
lament  the  effusion  of  blood,  under 
the  strong  suspicion  that  part  of 
it,  at  least,  had  been  innocently 
and  unjustly  sacrificed.  In  Ma- 
ther's own  language,  which  we 
use  as  that  of  a  man  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  crime, 
"  experience  showed  that  the  more 
were  apprehended,  the  more  were 
still  afflicted  by  Satan,  and  the 
number  of  confessions  increasing 
did  but  increase  the  number  of 
the  accused,  and  the  execution  of 
some  made  way  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  others.  For  still  the 
afflicted  complained  of  being  tor- 
mented by  new  objects  as  the 
former  were  removed,  so  that 
some  of  those  that  were  concerned 
grew  amazed  at  the  number  and 
condition  of  those  that  wete  ac- 
cused, and  feared  that  Satan,  by 
his  wiles,  had  enwrapped  innocent 
persons  under  the  imputation  of 
that  crime ;  and  at  last,  as  was 
evidently  seen,  there  must  be  a 
stop  put,  or  the  generation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  would  fall  under 
condemnation." 

The  prosecutions  were,  there- 
fore, suddenly  stopped,  the  pri- 
soners dismissed,  the  condemned 
pardoned,  and  even  those  who  had 
confessed,  the  number  of  whom 
was  very  extraordinary,  were  par- 


doned amongst  others ;  and  the 
author  we  have  just  quoted  thus 
records  the  result : — "  When  this 
prosecution  ceased,  the  Lord  so 
chained  up  Satan,  that  the  afflict- 
ed grew  presently  welL  The 
accused  were  generally  quiet,  and 
for  Ave  years  there  was  no  such 
molestation  among  us." 

To  this  it  must  be  added,  that 
the  congregation  of  Salem  com- 
pelled Mr.  Parvis,  in  whose  family 
the  disturbance  had  begun,  and 
who,  they  alleged,  was  the  person 
by  whom  it  was  most  fiercely 
driven  on  in  the  commencement,  to 
leave  his  settlement  amongst  them. 
Such  of  the  accused  as  had  con- 
fessed the  acts  of  witchcraft  im- 
puted to  them,  generally  denied 
and  retracted  their  confessions, 
asserting  them  to  have  been  made 
under  fear  of  torture,  influence  of 
persuasion,  or  other  circumstances 
exclusive  of  their  free  will.  Seve- 
ral of  the  judges  and  jurors  con- 
cerned in  the  sentence  of  those 
who  were  executed,  published 
their  penitence  for  their  rashness 
in  convicting  these  unfortunate 
persons,  and  one  of  the  judges,  a 
man  of  the  most  importance  in  the 
colony,  observed,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  execution  as  a  day  of  solemn 
fast  and  humiliation  for  his  own 
share  in  the  transaction.  Even  the 
barbarous  Indians  were  struck  with 
wonder  at  the  infatuation  of  the 
English  colonists  on  this  occasion, 
and  drew  disadvantageous  compari- 
sons between  them  and  the  French, 
among  whom,  as  they  remarked, 
"  the  Great  Spirit  sends  no  witches,'* 
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In  this  manner  did  three  powerful 
sovereigns  menace  the  infancy  of 
Charles  XII.  The  news  of  these 
preparations  struck  the  Swedes 
with  consternation,  and  alarmed 
the  council.  All  the  great  gener- 
als were  now  dead ;  and  every- 
thing was  to  be  feared  under  the 
reign  of  a  young  king,  who  had 
hitherto  given  no  very  favourable 
impressions  of  his  character.  He 
hardly  ever  came  to  the  council ; 
and  when  he  did,  it  was  only  to 
sit  cross-legged  on  the  table,  ab- 
sent, inattentive,  and  seemingly 
regardless  of  everything  that 
passed. 

The  council  happened  to  hold  a 
deliberation  in  his  presence  con- 
cerning the  dangerous  situation  of 
affairs  ;  some  of  the  members  were 
proposing  to  avert  the  storm  by 
negotiations,  when  all  on  a  sudden 
Charles  rose  with  an  air  of  gravity 
and  assurance,  like  a  great  man 
who  has  taken  a  resolution : 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
resolved  never  to  begin  an  unjust 
war,  nor  ever  to  finish  a  just  one 
but  by  the  destruction  of  my  ene- 
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mies.  My  resolution  is  fixed.  I 
will  attack  the  first  that  shall  de- 
clare against  me  ;  and,  after  hav- 
ing conquered  him,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  strike  terror  into  the 
rest."  All  the  old  counsellors 
were  astonished  at  this  declaration, 
and  looked  at  one  another  without 
daring  to  reply.  At  last,  surpris- 
ed to  find  that  they  had  such  a 
king,  and  ashamed  to  be  less  san- 
guine in  their  expectations  than 
him,  they  received  with  admira- 
tion his  orders  for  the  war. 

They  were  still  more  surprised 
when  they  saw  him  at  once  bid 
adieu  to  the  most  innocent  amuse- 
ments of  youth.  The  moment  he 
began  to  make  preparations  for 
the  war,  he  entered  on  a  new 
course  of  life,  from  which  he 
never  afterwards  deviated  in  one 
single  instance.  Full  of  the  idea 
of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  he  pro- 
posed to  imitate  those  two  con- 
querors in  everything  but  their 
vices.  No  longer  did  he  indulge 
himself  in  magnificence,  sports, 
and  recreations.  He  reduced  his 
table  to  the  most  rigid  frugality. 
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He  had  formerly  been  fond  of 
gaiety  and  dress  ;  but  from  that 
time  he  was  never  clad  otherwise 
than  a  common  soldier.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  entertained  a 
passion  for  a  lady  of  his  court ; 
whether  there  was  any  foundation 
for  this  supposition  does  not 
appear ;  certain  it  is,  he  ever  after 
renounced  all  commerce  with 
women,  not  only  for  fear  of  being 
governed  by  them,  but  likewise  to 
set  an  example  to  his  soldiers, 
whom  he  resolved  to  confine  with- 
in the  strictest  discipline  ;  perhaps 
too  from  the  vanity  of  being 
known  as  the  only  king  that  could 
conquer  a  passion  so  difficult  to 
be  overcome.  He  also  determined 
to  abstain  from  wine  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Some  people 
have  told  me  that  his  only  reason 
for  taking  this  resolution  was  to 
subdue  his  vicious  inclinations  in 
everything,  and  to  add  one  virtue 
more  to  his  heroism ;  but  the 
greater  number  have  assured  me, 
that  it  was  to  punish  himself  for  a 
riot  he  had  committed,  and  an 
affront  he  had  offered  to  a  lady  at 
table,  even  in  presence  of  the 
queen-mother.  If  that  be  true, 
this  condemnation  of  his  own  con- 
duct, and  this  abstinence  which  he 
imposed  upon  himself  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  is  a  species 
of  heroism  no  less  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, 

He  began  by  promising  help  to 
the  Duke  of  Holstein,  his  brother- 
in-law.  Eight  thousand  men  were 
immediately  sent  into  Pomerania, 
a  province  bordering  upon  Hol- 
stein, in  order  to  enable  the  Duke 


to  make  head  against  the  Danes. 
The  Duke  indeed  had  need  of 
them.  His  dominions  were  al- 
ready laid  waste,  the  castle  of 
Gottorp  taken,  and  the  city  of 
Tonningen  pressed  by  an  obstinate 
siege,  to  which  the  King  of  Den- 
mark was  come  in  person,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  conquest  which  he  held 
to  be  certain.  This  spark  began 
to  throw  the  empire  into  a  flame. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Saxon  troops 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  those  of 
Brandenburg,  Wolfenbuttel,  and 
Hesse  Cassel,  advanced  to  join  the 
Danes.  On  the  other,  the  King 
of  Sweden's  eight  thousand  men, 
the  troops  of  Hanover  and  Zell, 
and  three.  Dutch  regiments,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  duke. 
While  the  little  country  of  Hol- 
stein was  thus  the  theatre  of  war, 
two  squadrons,  the  one  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  from  Holland, 
appeared  in  the  Baltic.  These 
two  states  were  guarantees  of  the 
treaty  of  Altena,  which  the  Danes 
had  broken,  and  were  eager  to  assist 
the  Duke  of  Holstein,  because  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  their  trade 
to  check  the  growing  power  of  the 
King  of  Denmark.  They  knew, 
that  should  the  Danes  once  be- 
come masters  of  the  Sound,  they 
would  impose  the  most  rigorous 
laws  upon  the  commercial  nations, 
as  soon  as  they  should  be  able  to 
do  it  with  impunity.  This  con- 
sideration has  long  induced  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  to  main- 
tain, as  much  as  they  can,  a 
balance  of  power  between  the 
princes  of  the  North.  They  join- 
ed the  young  King  of  Swrden, 
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who  seemed  to  be  in  clanger  of 
being  crashed  by  such  a  powerful 
combination  of  enemies,  and  assist- 
ed him  for  the  very  same  reason 
that  the  others  attacked  him ; 
namely,  because  they  thought  him 
incapable  of  defending  himself. 

He  was  taking  the  diversion  of 
boar-hunting  when  he  received  the 
news  of  the  Saxons  having  in- 
vaded Livonia.  This  pastime  he 
enjoyed  in  a  manner  equally  new 
and  dangerous.  No  other  weapons 
were  used  but  sharp-pointed  sticks, 
with  which  the  hunters  defended 
themselves  behind  a  cord  stretched 
between  two  trees.  A  boar  of  a 
huge  size  came  straight  against  the 
king,  who,  after  a  long  struggle, 
by  the  help  of  the  cord  and  stick, 
levelled  him  with  the  ground.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  in 
reading  of  such  adventures  as 
these,  in  considering  the  surprising 
strength  of  King  Augustus,  and 
reviewing  the  travels  of  the  Czar, 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  think 
that  we  live  in  the  times  of  Her- 
cules and  Theseus. 

Charles  set  out  for  his  first 
campaign  on  the  8th  day  of  May, 
new  style,  in  the  year  1 700,  and 
left  Stockholm,  whither  he  never 
returned.  An  innumerable  com- 
pany of  people  attended  him  to 
the  port  of  Carelscroon,  offering 
up  their  prayers  for  his  safety, 
shedding  tears  for  his  danger,  and 
expressing  their  admiration  of  his 
virtue.  Before  he  left  Sweden, 
he  established  at  Stockholm  a 
council  of  defence,  composed  of 
several  senators,  who  were  to  take 
care   of  whatever  concerned  the 


navy,  the  army,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  country.  The  body 
of  the  senate  were  provisionally 
to  regulate  everything  besides,  in 
the  interior  government  of  the 
kingdom.  Having  thus  settled 
the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  freed  his  mind  from 
every  other  care,  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  war.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  three-and-forty  vessels ; 
that  in  which  he  sailed,  named  the 
King  Charles,  and  the  largest  that 
had  ever  been  seen,  was  a  ship 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns. 
Count  Piper,  his  first  minister, 
General  Renschild,  and  the  Count 
de  Quiscard,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  Sweden,  embarked  along 
with  him.  He  joined  the  squad- 
rons of  the  allies.  The  Danish 
fleet  declined  the  combat,  and 
gave  the  three  combined  fleets  an 
opportunity  of  approaching  so 
near  to  Copenhagen  as  to  throw 
some  bombs  into  it. 

It  is  certain  that  the  king  him- 
self first  proposed  to  General 
Renschild  to  make  a  descent,  and 
to  besiege  Copenhagen  by  land, 
while  it  should  be  blocked  up  by 
sea.  Renschild  was  surprised  by 
a  proposal  that  discovered  as  much 
prudence  as  courage,  from  such  a 
young  and  inexperienced  prince. 
Everything  was  soon  got  ready  for 
the  descent.  Orders  were  given 
for  the  embarkation  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  who  lay  upon  the  coast 
of  Sweden,  and-  who  were  joined 
to  the  troops  they  had  on  board. 
The  king  quitted  his  large  ship 
and  went  into  a  frigate,  and  they 
then  began  to  despatch    towards 
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the  Bliore  three  hundred  grenadiers 
in  email  shallops.  Among  the 
shallops  were  some  flat-bottomed 
boats  that  carried  the  fascines,  the 
chevaux  de  frize,  and  the  tools 
of  the  pioneers.  Five  hundred 
chosen  men  followed  in  other 
shallops.  Last  of  all  came  the 
king's  men-of-war,  with  twTo  Eng- 
lish and  two  Dutch  frigates,  which 
were  to  cover  the  landing  of  the 
troops  with  their  cannon. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Den- 
mark, is  situated  in  the  Isle  of 
Zealand,  in  the  midst  of  a  beauti- 
ful plain,  having  the  Sound  on 
the  north-east,  and  on  the  east  the 
Baltic,  where  the  King  of  Sweden 
then  lay.  At  the  unexpected 
movement  of  the  vessels,  which 
threatened  a  descent,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  struck  with  consterna- 
tion. Alarmed  at  the  inactivity 
of  their  own  fleet,  and  the  motion 
of  the  Swedish  ships,  they  looked 
round  with  terror,  to  observe 
where  the  storm  would  falL 
Charles's  fleet  stopped  over  against 
Humblebeck,  within  6even  miles 
of  Copenhagen.  In  that  place  the 
Danes  immediately  drew  up  their 
cavalry.  Their  foot  were  posted 
behind  thick  entrenchments  ;  and 
what  artillery  they  coidd  bring 
thither  was  pointed  against  the 
Swedes. 

The  king  then  quitted  his 
frigate,  to  put  himself  into  the 
first  shallop,  at  the  head  of  his 
guards.  The  French  ambassador 
being  at  his  side,  "  Sir,"  said  the 
king  to  him,  in  Latin  (for  he 
would  never  speak  French),  "  you 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  Danes, 


you  need  go  no  farther,  if  you 
please."  "  Sire,"  answered  the 
Count  de  Guiscard,  in  French, 
"  the  king  my  master  has  ordered 
me  to  attend  your  majesty.  I 
hope  you  will  not  this  day  banish 
me  from  your  court,  which  never 
before  appeared  so  splendid."  So 
saying,  he  gave  his  hand  to  the 
king,  who  leaped  into  the  shallop, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  Count 
Piper  and  the  ambassador.  They 
advanced  under  shelter  of  the 
cannon  of  the  ships  that  covered 
the  landing.  The  small  boats 
were  still  about  three  hundred 
paces  from  the  shore.  Charles, 
impatient  to  land,  jumped  into  the 
sea,  sword  in  hand,  the  water 
reaching  above  his  waist  His 
ministers,  the  French  ambassador, 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  immedi- 
ately followed  his  example,  and 
marched  up  to  the  shore,  amidst  a 
shower  of  musket-shot  from  the 
enemy.  The  king,  who  had  never 
in  his  life  before  heard  a  discharge 
of  muskets  loaded  with  ball,  asked 
Major  Stuart,  who  stood  next  him, 
what  meant  that  whistling  which 
he  heard.  "  It  is  the  noise  of  the 
musket-balls,  which  they  are  firing 
at  you,"  replied  the  major. 
"  Very  well,"  says  the  king, 
"  henceforward  that  shall  be  my 
music"  At  that  instant  the 
major  who  was  explaining  the 
sound  of  musketry,  received  a 
shot  in  his  shoulder,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant on  the  other  side  of  him 
fell  dead. 

It  is  usual  for  troops  that  are 
attacked  in  their  trenches  to  be 
beaten ;  because  the  assailants  have 
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always  an  impetuosity  of  courage 
which  the  defenders  cannot  have  ; 
and  besides,  to  wait  for  the  enemy 
in  our  lines  is  frequently  a  confes- 
sion of  our  own  weakness,  and  of 
their  superiority.  The  Danish 
horse  and  foot  took  to  their  heels, 
after  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
king  having  become  master  of 
their  entrenchments,  fell  upon  his 
knees  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  first  success  of  his  arms.  He 
forthwith  caused  redoubts  to  be 
raised  towards  the  town,  and  him- 
self marked  out  the  place  for  the 
encampment.  Meanwhile  he  sent 
back  his  vessels  to  Schonen,  a 
port  of  Sweden  bordering  'upon 
Copenhagen,  for  a  reinforcement 
of  nine  thousand  men.  Every- 
thing conspired  to  favour  the 
ardour  of  Charles's  courage.  The 
nine  thousand  men  were  upon  the 
shore  ready  to  embark,  and  next 
day  a  favourable  wind  brought 
them  safe  to  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

All  this  passed  within  sight  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  who  durst  not 
venture  to  advance.  Copenhagen, 
struck  with  terror,  immediately 
sent  deputies  to  the  king,  beseech- 
ing him  not  to  bombard  the  city. 
He  received  them  on  horseback, 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of 
guards ;  and  the  deputies  fell 
upon  their  knees  before  him.  He 
exacted  from  the  citizens  four 
hundred  thousand  rix-dollars,  com- 
manding them,  at  the  same  time, 
to  supply  his  camp  with  all  kind 
of  provisions,  for  which  he  assured 
them  they  should  be  honestly  paid. 
They  brought  the  provisions,  be- 


cause they  durst  not  disobey ;  but 
they  little  expected  that  conquerors 
would  condescend  to  pay  for  them ; 
and  those  who  brought  them  were 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were 
generously  and  instantly  paid,  even 
by  the  meanest  soldier  in  the 
army.  There  had  long  prevailed 
among  the  Swedish  troops  a  strict 
discipline,  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  their 
arms ;  and  the  king  rendered  it 
still  more  rigid.  No  soldier  durst 
refuse  to  pay  for  what  he  had 
bought,  still  less  to  go  a-plunder- 
ing,  nor  even  so  much  as  to  leave 
the  camp.  What  is  more,  he 
would  not  allow  his  troops,  after 
a  victory,  to  strip  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  until  they  had  obtained 
permission  ;  and  he  easily  brought 
them  to  the  observance  of  this 
injunction.  Prayers  were  regularly 
said  in  his  camp  twice  a  day,  at 
seven  in  the  morning  and  four  in 
the  afternoon  ;  and  he  never  failed 
to  attend  them  himself,  in  order  to 
give  his  soldiers  an  example  of 
piety  as  well  as  of  valour.  His  camp, 
which  was  better  regulated  than 
Copenhagen,  had  everything  in 
abundance  ;  the  peasants  choosing 
much  rather  to  sell  their  provisions 
to  their  enemies,  the  Swedes,  than 
to  the  Danes,  who  did  not  pay 
them  so  well.  Even  the  citizens 
were  more  than  once  obliged  to 
come  to  the  Swedish  camp  to  pur- 
chase those  provisions  which  they 
could  not  find  in  their  own  mar- 
kets. 

The  King  of  Denmark  was  then 
in  Holstein,  whither  he  seemed  to 
have  gone  for    no  other  purpose 
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than  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tonnin- 
gen.  He  saw  the  Baltic  covered 
with  the  enemies'  ships,  and  a 
young  conqueror  already  master  of 
Zealand,  and  just  upon  the  point 
of  taking  possession  of  his  capital. 
He  caused  an  edict  to  be  published 
throughout  all  his  dominions,  pro- 
mising liberty  to  every  one  that 
should  take  up  arms  against  the 
Swedes.  This  declaration  was  of 
great  weight  in  a  country  which 
was  formerly  free,  but  where  all 
the  peasants,  and  even  many  of 
the  citizens,  are  now-a-days  slaves. 
Charles  sent  word  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  that  his  only  intention 
in  making  war  was  to  oblige  him 
to  come  to  a  peace ;  and  that  he 
must  either  resolve  to  do  justice 
to  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  or  see 
Copenhagen  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  his  dominions  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
Dane  was  too  happy  in  having  to 
do  with  a  conqueror  who  valued 
himself  on  his  regard  to  justice. 
A  congress  was  held  in  the  town 
of  Travendal,  which  lies  on  the 
frontiers  of  Holstein.  The  King 
of  Sweden  would  not  allow  the 
negotiations  to  be  protracted  by  the 
arts  of  ministers,  but  determined 
to  have  the  treaty  finished  with 
the  same  rapidity  with  which  he 
had  made  his  descent  upon  Zea- 
land. In  fact,  on  the  5th  of 
August,  a  peace  was  concluded,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein, who  was  indemnified  for  all 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  de- 
livered from  oppression.  The 
TCing  of  Sweden,  fully  satisfied 
th   having   succoured   his  ally 


and  humbled  his  enemy,  would 
accept  of  nothing  for  himself. 
Thus  Charles  XXL,  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  began  and  finished 
this  war  in  less  than  six  weeks. 

Exactly  at  the  same  time,  the 
King  of  Poland  invested  Riga,  the 
capital  of  Livonia ;  and  the  Czar 
was  advancing  on  the  east,  at  the 
head  of  near  a  hundred  thousand 
men.  Riga  was  defended  by  the 
old  Count  d'Alberg,  a  Swedish 
general,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
joined  all  the  fire  of  youth  to  the 
experience  of  sixty  campaigns. 
Count  Fleming,  afterwards  mini- 
ster of  Poland,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished abilities  as  well  in  the 
field  as  the  cabinet,  and  the  Livo- 
nian,  Patkul,  were  pushing  the 
siege  with  great  vigour,  under  the 
direction  of  the  king ;  but,  not- 
withstanding several  advantages 
which  the  besiegers  had  gained, 
the  experience  of  old  Count  d'Al- 
berg baffled  all  their  efforts,  and 
the  King  of  Poland  began  to  de- 
spair of  being  able  to  take  the 
town.  At  last  he  laid  hold  of  an 
honourable  pretext  for  raising  the 
siege.  Riga  was  full  of  merchants' 
goods  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 
The  states- general  ordered  their 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Augus- 
tus, to  represent  the  matter  to  his 
Majesty.  The  King  of  Poland  did 
not  long  resist  their  importunities, 
and  agreed  to  raise  the  siege,  rather 
than  occasion  the  least  damage  to 
his  allies,  who  were  not  greatly 
surprised  at  this  stretch  of  com- 
plaisance, of  which  they  were  the 
real  cause. 

The  only  thing  that  Charles  had 
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now  to  do,  to  finish  his  first  cam- 
paign, was  to  march  against  his 
rival  in  glory,  Peter  Alexiowitz. 
He  was  the  more  exasperated 
against  him,  as  there  were  still  at 
Stockholm  three  Muscovite  am- 
bassadors, who  had  lately  sworn  to 
the  renewal  of  an  inviolable  peace. 
Possessed,  as  he  was  himself,  of  the 
most  incorruptible  integrity,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  a  legis- 
lator, like  the  Czar,  should  make  a 
jest  of  what  ought  to  be  held  so 
sacred.  The  young  prince,  whose 
sense  of  honour  was  extremely  re- 
fined, never  imagined  that  there 
could  be  one  system  of  morality 
for  kings,  and  another  for  private 
persons.  The  Emperor  of  Mus- 
covy had  just  published  a  mani- 
festo, which  he  had  much  better 
have  suppressed.  He  there  alleged, 
as  the  reason  of  the  war,  the  little 
respect  that  had  been  shown  him 
when  he  went  incognito  to  Riga, 
and  the  extravagant  prices  his 
ambassadors  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  for  provisions.  Such  were 
the  mighty  injuries  for  which  he 
ravaged  Ingria  with  eighty  thou- 
sand men ! 

At  the  head  of  this  great  army 
he  appeared  before  Narva,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  a  season  more 
severe  in  that  climate  than  the 
month  of  January  is  at  Paris.  The 
Czar,  who  in  such  weather  would 
sometimes  ride  post  for  400 
leagues,  to  see  a  mine  or  a  canal, 
was  not  more  sparing  of  his  troops 
than  of  himself.  He  knew,  more- 
over, that  the  Swedes,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
could  make  war  in  the  depth  of 


winter  as  well  as  in  summer ;  and 
he  wanted  to  accustom  the  Rus- 
sians likewise  to  forget  all  distinc- 
tion of  seasons,  and  to  render 
them,  one  day,  equal  to  the 
Swedes.  Thus,  at  a  time  when 
frost  and  snow  compel  other 
nations  in  more  temperate  climates 
to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms, 
the  Czar  Peter  besieged  Narva, 
within  30  degrees  of  the  pole, 
and  Charles  XIL  advanced  to  its 
relief.  The  Czar  was  no  sooner 
arrived  before  the  place  than  he 
immediately  put  in  practice  what 
he  had  learned  in  his  travels.  He 
marked  out  his  camp,  fortified  it 
on  all  sides,  raised  redoubts  at 
certain  distances,  and  opened  the 
trenches  himself.  He  had  given 
the  command  of  his  troops  to  the 
Duke  de  Croix,  a  German,  and  an 
able  general,  but  who  at  that  time 
was  ill  aided  by  the  Russian  offi- 
cers. As  for  himself,  he  had  no 
other  rank  in  the  army  than 
that  of  a  private  lieutenant.  He 
thereby  gave  an  example  of  mili- 
tary obedience  to  his  nobility, 
hitherto  unacquainted  with  discip- 
line, and  accustomed  to  march  at 
the  head  of  ill-armed  slaves,  with- 
out experience  and  without  order. 
There  was  nothing  strange  in 
seeing  him  who  had  turned  car- 
penter at  Amsterdam  to  procure 
himself  fleets,  serve  as  lieutenant 
at  Narva  to  teach  his  subjects  the 
art  of  war. 

The  Muscovites  are  strong  and 
indefatigable,  and  perhaps  as 
courageous  as  the  Swedes  ;  but  it 
requires  time  and  discipline  to 
render  troops  warlike  and  invin- 
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cible.  The  only  regiments  that 
could  be  depended  upon  were 
commanded  by  some  German  offi- 
cers ;  but  their  number  was  very 
inconsiderable.  The  rest  were  bar- 
barians forced  from  their  forests, 
and  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild 
beasts  ;  some  armed  with  arrows, 
and  others  with  clubs.  Few  of 
them  had  muskets  ;  none  of  them 
had  ever  seen  a  regular  siege  ;  and 
there  was  not  one  good  artillery- 
man in  the  whole  army.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  cannon,  which 
one  would  have  thought  must 
have  soon  reduced  the  little  town 
of  Narva  to  ashes,  were  hardly 
able  to  make  a  breach,  while  the 
artillery  of  the  city  mowed  down 
at  every  discharge  whole  ranks 
of  the  enemy  in  their  trenches. 
Narva  was  almost  without  fortifi- 
cations ;  the  Baron  de  Hoorn,  who 
commanded  there,  had  not  a  thou- 
sand regular  troops  ;  and  yet  this 
immense  army  could  not  reduce  it 
in  ten  weeks. 

It  was  now  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  Czar  learned  that 
the  King  of  Sweden  had  crossed 
the  sea  with  two  hundred  trans- 
ports, and  was  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  Narva.  The  Swedes  were 
not  above  twenty  thousand  strong. 
The  Czar  had  no  advantage  but 
that  of  numbers.  Far  from  de- 
spising his  enemy  on  this  account, 
he  employed  every  art  in  order  to 
crush  him.  Not  content  with 
eighty  thousand  men,  he  resolved 
to  oppose  to  him  another  army 
still,  and  to  check  his  progress  at 
every  step.  He  had  already  given 
orders   for  the   march   of  about 


thirty  thousand  men,  who  were 
advancing  from  Pleskow  by  forced 
marches.  He  then  took  a  step 
that  would  have  rendered  him 
contemptible,  could  a  legislator 
who  had  performed  such  great  and 
glorious  actions  incur  that  imputa- 
tion. He  left  his  camp,  where  his 
presence  was  necessary,  to  go  in 
quest  of  this  new  army,  which 
might  have  arrived  well  enough 
without  him,  and  seemed  by  this 
conduct  to  betray  his  fear  of  en- 
gaging in  his  entrenchments  a 
young  and  inexperienced  prince 
who  might  come  to  attack  him. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  wished  to 
shut  up  Charles  XII.  between  two 
armies.  Nor  was  this  all :  a  de- 
tachment of  thirty  thousand  men 
from  the  camp  before  Narva  was 
posted  at  a  league's  distance  from 
the  city,  directly  in  the  King  of 
Sweden's  road  :  twenty  thousand 
of  the  Strelitz  were  placed  farther 
off,  upon  the  same  road  ;  and  five 
thousand  others  composed  an  ad- 
vanced guard.  The  King  of  Sweden 
had  to  force  his  way  through  all 
these  troops  before  he  could  reach 
the  camp,  which  was  fortified 
with  a  rampart  and  double  ditch. 
Charles  had  landed  at  Pernau,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  with  about  six- 
teen thousand  foot,  and  little  more 
than  four  thousand  horse.  From 
Pernau  he  made  a  flying  march  to 
Revel,  followed  by  all  his  cavalry, 
and  ouly  by  four  thousand  foot. 
He  always  marched  in  the  van  of 
his  army,  without  waiting  for  the 
rear.  He  soon  found  himself, 
with  his  eight  thousand  men  only, 
before  the  first  posts  of  the  enemy. 
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Immediately  he  resolved,  without 
the  least  hesitation,  to  attack  them, 
one  after  another,  before  they 
could  possibly  learn  with  what  a 
small  number  they  had  to  do.  The 
Muscovites,  seeing  the  Swedes  come 
upon  them,  imagined  they  had  a 
whole  army  to  encounter.  The 
advanced  guard  of  five  thousand 
men,  posted  among  rocks,  a  station 
where  one  hundred  resolute  men 
might  have  stopped  the  march  of 
a  large  army,  fled  at  their  first 
approach.  The  twenty  thousand 
men  that  lay  behind  them,  per- 
ceiving the  flight  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  took  the  alarm,  and  car- 
ried their  terror  and  confusion 
with  them  into  the  camp.  All 
the  posts  were  carried  in  two  days ; 
and  what  upon  other  occasions 
would  have  been  reckoned  three 
distinct  victories,  did  not  retard 
the  king's  march  for  the  space  of 
one  hour.  He  appeared  then  at 
last  with  his  eight  thousand  men, 
exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  so  long 
a  march,  before  a  camp  of  eighty 
thousand  Muscovites,  defended  by 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon  ;  and,  scarce  allowing  his 
troops  any  time  for  rest,  he  in- 
stantly gave  orders  for  the  attack. 
The  signal  was  two  guns,  and 
the  words  in  German,  u  With  the 
aid  of  God."  A  general  officer 
having  represented  to  him  the 
greatness  of  the  danger, "  What ! " 
says  he,  "  do  you  doubt  that  with 
my  eight  thousand  brave  Swedes, 
I  can  easily  beat  eighty  thousand 
Russians  ?"  But  soon  after,  fear- 
ing that  what  he  had  said  might 
savour  too  much  of  gasconade,  he 


ran  after  the  officer,  saying,  "  And 
do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?  Have 
not  I  a  double  advantage  over  the 
enemy — one,  that  their  cavalry  can 
be  of  no  service  to  them  ;  the 
other,  that  the  place  being  narrow, 
their  number  will  only  incommode 
them ;  and  thus  in  reality  I  shall 
be  stronger  than  they  ?M  The  offi- 
cer did  not  care  to  differ  from  him ; 
and  thus  they  marched  against  the 
Muscovites  about  mid-day,  on  the 
30th  of  November  1700. 

As  soon  as  their  cannon  had 
made  a  breach  in  the  entrench- 
ments, the  Swedes  advanced  with 
fixed  bayonets,  having  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  on  their  backs,  which 
drove  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
The  Russians  stood  the  shock  for 
half -an -hour,  without  flinching. 
The  king  made  his  attack  upon 
the  right  of  the  camp,  where  the 
Czar's  quarters  lay,  hoping  to  come 
to  an  encounter  with  him,  and 
not  knowing  that  he  had  gone  in 
quest  of  the  forty  thousand  men, 
who  were  daily  expected  to  arrive. 
At  the  first  discharge  of  the 
enemy's  muskets,  he  received  a 
shot  in  his  neck  ;  but  as  it  was  a 
spent  ball,  it  lodged  in  the  folds 
of  his  black  cravat,  and  did  him 
no  harm.  His  horse  was  killed 
under  him.  M.  de  Spaar  told  me 
that  the  king  mounted  another 
horse  with  great  agility,  saying, 
"  These  fellows  make  me  go 
through  my  exercise  ;"  and  con- 
tinued to  fight  and  give  orders 
with  the  same  presence  of  mind. 

After  an  engagement  of  three 
hours,  the  entrenchments  were 
forced   on    all   sides.      The    king 
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pursued  the  right  of  the  enemy 
as  far  aa  the  river  Narva  with  his 
left  wing ;  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  call  by  that  name  about  four 
thousand  men  who  were  in  pur- 
suit of  near  forty  thousand.  The 
bridge  broke  under  the  fugitives, 
and  the  river  was  immediately 
filled  with  dead  carcases.  The 
rest  returned  to  their  camp,  with- 
out knowing  whither  they  went ; 
and  finding  some  huts,  they  took 
post  behind  them.  There  they 
defended  themselves  for  a  while, 
as  they  were  not  able  to  make 
their  escape  ;  but  at  last  their 
generals,  Dolgorouky,  Qolloskin, 
and  Federowitz,  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  king,  and  laid  their 
arms  at  his  feet ;  and  while  they 
were  presenting  them  to  him,  the 
Duke  de  Croi  came  up  and  sur- 
rendered himself  with  thirty  offi- 
cers. Charles  received  all  these 
prisoners  of  distinction  with  as 
much  civility  and  politeness  as  if 
he  had  been  paying  them  the 
honours  of  an  entertainment  in  his 
own  court.  He  detained  none  but 
the  general  officers.  All  the  sub- 
alterns and  common  soldiers  were 
disarmed  and  conducted  to  the 
river  Narva,  where  they  were 
supplied  with  boats  for  passing 
over,  and  allowed  to  return  to 
their  own  country. 

In  the  meantime  night  came  on, 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  Mus- 
covites still  continued  the  fight 
The  Swedes  had  not  lost  above  six 
hundred  men.  Eight  thousand 
Muscovites  had  been  killed  in 
their  entrenchments  ;  many  were 
'rowned  ;  many  had  crossed  the 


river  ;  and  yet  there  still  remained 
in  the  camp  a  sufficient  number  to 
cut  off  the  Swedes  to  the  last  man. 
But  the  loss  of  battles  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  the  number  of  the 
killed  as  to  the  timidity  of  those 
who  survive.  The  king  employed 
the  small  remains  of  the  day  in 
seizing  upon  the  enemy's  artillery. 
He  took  possession  of  an  advan- 
tageous post  between  the  camp 
and  the  city,  where  he  slept  a  few 
hours  upon  the  ground,  wrapt  up 
in  his  cloak,  intending  at  day- 
break to  fall  upon  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy,  which  was  not  yet 
entirely  routed.  But  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  General  Wade, 
who  commanded  that  wing,  having 
heard  of  the  gracious  reception  the 
king  had  given  to  the  other 
generals,  and  of  his  having  dis- 
missed all  the  subaltern  officers 
and  soldiers,  sent  a  messenger  to 
him,  begging  he  would  grant  him 
the  same  favour.  The  conqueror 
replied  that  he  should  have  it, 
provided  he  would  come  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and  make  them 
lay  their  arms  and  colours  at  his 
feet.  Soon  after  the  general 
appeared  with  his  Muscovites,  to 
the  number  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand. They  marched,  both  sol- 
diers and  officers,  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  through  less  than  seven 
thousand  Swedes.  The  soldiers, 
as  they  passed  the  king,  threw 
their  guns  and  swords  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  officers  presented 
him  with  their  ensigns  and  colours. 
He  caused  the  whole  of  this  mul- 
titude to  be  conducted  over  the 
river,  without  detaining  a  single 
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soldier.  Had  he  kept  them,  the 
number  of  prisoners  would  at  least 
have  been  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  conquerors. 

After  this,  he  entered  victorious 
into  Narva,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  de  Croi,  and  other  general 
officers  of  the  Muscovites.  He 
ordered  their  swords  to  be  restored 
to  them  all ;  and  knowing  that 
they  wanted  money,  and  that  the 
merchants  of  Narva  would  not 
lend  them  any,  he  sent  a  thousand 
ducats  to  the  Duke  de  Croi,  and 
five  hundred  to  every  Muscovite 
officer,  who  could  not  sufficiently 
admire  the  civility  of  this  treat- 
ment, of  which  they  were  incapable 
of  forming  the  least  conception. 
An  account  of  the  victory  was 
immediately  drawn  up  at  Narva, 
in  order  to  be  sent  to  Stockholm, 
and  to  the  allies  of  Sweden  ;  but 
the  king  expunged  with  his  own 
hand  every  circumstance  in  the 
relation  that  tended  too  much  to 
his  own  honour,  or  seemed  to  re- 
flect upon  the  Czar.  His  modesty, 
however,  could  not  hinder  them 
from  striking  at  Stockholm  several 
medals  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  these  events.  Among  others, 
they  struck  one  which  represented 
the  king  on  one  side,  standing  on 
a  pedestal,  to  which  were  chained 


a  Muscovite,  a  Dane,  and  a  Pole  ; 
and  on  the  reverse  a  Hercules, 
holding  his  club,  and  treading 
upon  a  Cerberus,  with  this  in- 
scription :  Tres  uno  contudit  ictu, 
*  *  *  *  * 
The  Czar  was  advancing, by  long 
marches,  with  a  body  of  forty 
thousand  Russians,  in  full  hopes  of 
surrounding  his  enemy  on  all 
sides  ;  but  before  he  had  proceeded 
half-way,  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  of  the 
dispersion  of  his  whole  army.  He 
was  not  so  foolish  as  to  think  of 
attacking  with  his  forty  thousand 
raw  and  undisciplined  troops  a 
conqueror  who  had  lately  defeated 
eighty  thousand  men  in  their  en- 
trenchments. He  returned  home, 
with  a  determined  resolution  of 
disciplining  his  troops  at  the  same 

I  time  that  he  civilised  his  subjects. 
"I   know,"   says   he,    "that    the 

;  Swedes  will  beat  us  for  a  long 
time  ;  but  at  last  they  will  teach 
us  to  beat  them."  Moscow,  his 
capital,  was  in  the  utmost  terror 
and  consternation  at  the  news  of 
this  defeat.  Such  was  the  pride 
and  ignorance  of  the  people,  that 
they  actually  imagined  they  had 
been  conquered  by  a  power  more 
than  human,  and  that  the  Swedes 
were  so  many  magicians. 
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On  the  memorable  13th  of  August, 
at  two  in  the  morning,  the  allied 
generals  having  detached  their 
baggage  to  ReitJingen,  broke  up 
their  camp,  leaving  the  tents  stand- 
ing ;  and  at  three  the  united 
troops,  consisting  of  sixty -four 
battalions  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  squadrons,  passed  the 
Kessel  in  eight  columns.  The 
right  wing  was  commanded  by 
Eugene,  the  left  by  Marlborough, 
and  the  aggregate  force  amounted 
to  fifty-two  thousand  men,  with 
fifty -two  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  train  of  pontoons.  The 
army  of  Eugene,  filing  by  the 
right,  was  divided  into  two  col- 
umns of  infantry  and  two  of 
cavalry,  the  artillery  following  the 
infantry,  and  the  cavalry  closing 
the  march.  The  army  of  Marl- 
borough, filing  by  the  left,  broke 
also  into  two  columns  of  infantry 
and  two  of  cavalry,  the  cavalry 
being  on  the  left,  and  the  artillery 
following  the  infantry.  On  reach- 
ing the  bank  of  the  Reichin,  they 
came  into  parallel  order  and  halted. 
Here  the  outposts  joined  their  re- 


spective corps.  The  two  brigades 
of  Wilkes  and  Rowe,  which  on 
the  preceding  evening  had  been 
stationed  in  advance  at  Dapfheim, 
were  formed  into  a  ninth  column, 
and  reinforced  with  eleven  bat- 
talions from  the  first  line,  and 
fifteen  squadrons  of  cavalry.  This 
column  was  designed  to  cover  the 
march  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
artillery  along  the  great  road,  and 
to  attack  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
the  possession  of  which  would 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  main 
army  over  the  Nebel,  and  open  the 
right  flank  of  the  enemy. 

The  troops  of  Marlborough  were 
directed  to  form  on  the  ground 
stretching  from  Welheim  to  Krem- 
heim,  while  those  of  Eugene,  pass- 
ing along  the  skirts  of  the  hills  in 
the  rear  of  Wolperstetten,  Berg- 
hausen,  and  Schwenenbach,  were 
to  prolong  the  line  to  the  extremity 
of  the  valley  as  far  as  Eichberg. 
From  these  general  arrangements 
it  appears  that  the  allied  com- 
manders intended  to  make  their 
first  efforts  against  Blenheim  ami 
Lutzingen,    which     covered     the 
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flanks  of  the  enemy.  The  sub- 
sequent changes  arose  from  the 
locality  of  the  ground  and  the 
order  adopted  by  their  antagonists. 
After  these  preliminary  disposi- 
tions, the  troops  resumed  their 
march  in  silence.  Meanwhile 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  escorted 
by  forty  squadrons,  rode  forward  to 
observe  the  situation  of  the  enemy ; 
they  were  accompanied  by  the 
Prussian  general,  Natzmer,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  in  the 
battle  fought  here  between  Stirm 
and  Villars,  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  local 
peculiarities.  About  six  they  de- 
scried the  advanced  posts  of  the 
enemy,  falling  back  on  their  ap- 
proach, and  at  seven,  reaching  the 
higher  ground  near  Wolperstetten, 
they  came  in  full  view  of  the  hos- 
tile camp.  From  hence  they 
could,  trace  the  course  of  the 
Nebel,  and  learned  that  it  might 
be  traversed  at  the  houses  and 
water-mills,  near  the  right  of  the 
enemy ;  but  that  the  islet,  and  the 
banks  towards  Oberglauh,  were 
deemed  too  swampy  to  be  passable. 
They  observed  also  that  the 
ground  on  the  hither  side,  as  far 
as  Unterglauh,  was  sufficiently 
high  to  protect  the  passage  of  the 
rivulet,  but  that  the  plain  beyond 
the  farther  bank,  on  which  the 
troops  must  form  for  the  attack, 
was  commanded  by  the  eminence 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  To  these 
peculiarities  they  adapted  their 
plan. 

The  morning  being  hitherto 
partially  hazy,  the  Gallo-Bavarians 
did  not  even  suspect  the  approach 


of  the  enemy.  Deceived  by  the 
intelligence  which  they  had  ob- 
tained from  the  prisoners  taken  on 
the  preceding  evening,  they  de- 
tached their  cavalry  to  forage ; 
and  being  persuaded  that  the  allies 
were  falling  back  on  Nordlingen, 
they  considered  the  guard  which 
attended  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
as  a  body  of  cavalry  pushed  for- 
ward to  cover  this  retrograde 
movement  But  at  seven,  the  fog 
dispersing,  the  heads  of  Eugene's 
columns  were  descried  behind 
Berghausen,  and  .  the  alarm  was 
instantly  given.  Signal  guns  were 
fired  to  recall  the  foragers,  and  the 
advanced  corps,  committing  Berg- 
hausen, Schwenenbach,  and  Wel- 
heim  to  the  flames,  fell  back  to 
the  main  body.  Confusion  per- 
vaded the  lines,  the  artillery  was 
hurried  forward,  and  the  troops 
were  observed  hastening  to  form 
at  the  head  of  the  camp. 

The  Qallo-Bavarian  army  con- 
sisted of  fifty-six  thousand  men, 
and  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
tents,  according  to  the  order  of 
encampment.  The  united  troops 
of  the  Elector  and  Marsin  formed 
on  the  left,  with  the  cavalry  on 
their  right ;  the  army  of  Tallard 
on  the  right,  with  the  cavalry  on 
the  left,  so  that  the  centre  con- 
sisted of  horse,  and  the  wings  of 
foot.  This  order  was  adopted  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Nebel 
was  impassable  from  Oberglauh  to 
the  mills.  The  lines  extended 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
acclivity  behind  Blenheim,  along 
the  crest  of  the  eminence  to  the 
rear  of  Oberglauh,  and  from  thence, 
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crossing  a  branch  of  the  Nebel,  to 
the  woods  above  Lutzhigen. 

As  every  moment  afforded  fresh 
indications  of  the  approaching 
contest,  Tallard  proceeded  to  make 
ulterior  arrangements.  Hasten- 
ing to  Blenheim,  he  ordered  a 
brigade  of  dragoons,  nnder  the 
Count  de  Hautefeuille,  to  dismount, 
and  form  between  the  village  and 
the  Danube,  behind  a  barricade  of 
waggons.  He  then  directed  all 
the  infantry  of  the  first;  line,  and 
part  of  the  second,  to  enter  the 
village,  and  placed  the  three  bri- 
gades of  Navarre,  Artois,  and 
Gueder,  with  their  right  joining 
the  left  of  the  dismounted  dra- 
goons, behind  the  pallisades  which 
enclosed  the  gardens.  The  open- 
ings between  the  houses  and  gar- 
dens were  closed  with  boards,  carts, 
and  gates.  Behind  the  hedges,  to 
the  left  of  the  village,  he  posted 
the  brigade  of  Zurlauben ;  in  the 
centre,  among  the  houses,  that  of 
Languedoc,  to  the  right ;  in  the 
rear  the  royal  brigade;  and  be- 
hind the  Meulweyer  that  of  Mon- 
troux,  to  act  as  a  reserve.  Two 
hundred  men  were  also  thrown 
into  the  castle  and  churchyard, 
and  small  bridges  formed  across 
the  Meulweyer,  to  facilitate  the 
communications.  The  mills  on  the 
Nebel  and  adjacent  houses,  which 
were  likely  to  favour  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  were  set  on  fire.  A 
battalion  of  artillery  was  distri- 
buted on  different  points ;  and 
JLieutenaut-Generalde  Clerambault 
was  enjoined  to  maintain  the  vil- 
lage to  the  last  extremity. 

Eight  squadrons  of  gens  d'armes 


drew  up  to  the  left  of  Blenheim, 
and  from  thence  the  line,  includ- 
ing the  right  wing  of  the  electoral 
army,  amounting  to  about  fifty 
squadrons,  was  prolonged  to  near 
Oberglauh.  Behind  this  village 
was  the  infantry  of  Marsin,  con- 
sisting of  the  brigades  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Bourbonnois,  and  the 
Irish  brigade,  in  all  about  thirty 
battalions.  Beyond  were  more 
battalions  extending  to  the  left, 
and  covering  the  flank  of  the 
cavalry,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  Lutzingen.  Strong  pickets 
of  infantry  occupied  Oberglauh, 
and  eighteen  French  and  Bavarian 
battalions,  who  had  at  first  been 
posted  in  Lutzingen,  were  drawn 
out  to  form  an  oblique  flank 
among  the  woods,  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  cavalry.  The  second 
line  of  the  united  troops,  under 
the  Elector  and  Marsin,  was  formed 
in  the  same  order  as  the  first,  but 
in  that  of  Tallard  were  stationed 
three  brigades  of  infantry  in  the 
centre  of  the  cavalry.  Behind 
was  a  reserve  of  horse,  which 
could  not  find  a  place  in  the  lines. 
Tallard,  observing  the  increasing 
mass  of  the  allies  in  the  centre, 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  his  col- 
league, requesting  that  his  reserve 
might  likewise  be  posted  behind 
the  centre,  to  resist  the  attack 
which  he  foresaw  was  meditated 
on  that  point ;  but  this  proposal 
was  declined  by  Marsin,  from  an 
apprehension  that  his  whole  force 
would  be  required  to  withstand 
the  attack  of  Eugene. 

The   artillery   was   distributed 
with  judgment    Four  twenty-four 
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pounders  were  planted  on  the  high 
ground  above  Blenheim,  to  sweep 
the  plain  of  Schweninger  Four 
eight-pounders  were  also  pointed 
against  the  columns  of  Marl- 
borough, as  soon  as  they  appeared 
about  the  high  road  leading  to- 
wards Unterglauh.  Before  the 
gens  d'armes  was  another  battery 
of  twenty-four  pounders,  and  the 
other  pieces  were  disposed  along 
the  front  of  the  different  brigades. 
Zurlauben,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  Tallard's  cavalry, 
was  directed  to  charge  the  allies 
whenever  a  certain  number  should 
have  crossed  the  Nebel.  Tallard 
rode  along  his  lines  to  the  left, 
and  communicated  his  arrange- 
ments to  the  Elector  and  Marsin. 
The  three  generals  then  visited 
the  other  points  of  their  position, 
to  mature  the  preparations  against 
the  attack  of  Eugene,  whose  col- 
umns continued  to  stretch  along 
the  elevated  ground  behind  Berg- 
hausen. 

About  seven  the  troops  of  Marl- 
borough reached  their  respective 
points  of  formation,  and  began  to 
deploy.  Officers  were  detached  to 
Bound  the  Nebel,  and  indicate  the 
spots  which  were  most  passable  ; 
and  the  different  generals  assem- 
bled round  the  commanders  to 
receive  their  orders. 

Two  defects  in  the  position  of 
the  enemy  did  not  escape  the  vigi- 
lant eyes  of  the  confederate  gene- 
rals. Blenheim  and  Oberglauh 
were  too  distant  from  each  other 
to  sweep  the  intervening  space 
with  a  cross  fire,  and  the  lines  of 
cavalry  on   the   elevated   ground 


were  too  remote  from  the  rivulet 
to  obstruct  the  passage.  Of  these 
defects  they  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage. While  Eugene  bore  on 
the  front  and  left  flank  of  the 
troops  under  the  Elector  and  Mar- 
sin,  Marlborough  was  to  push  his 
cavalry  ^across  the  Nebel,  under 
the  protection  of  his  foot,  and  to 
charge  the  hostile  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  effort  was  made* 
to  carry  Blenheim.  With  this 
view  he  ordered  General  Churchill 
to  draw  up  the  infantry  in  two 
lines,  the  first  of  seventeen,  and 
the  second  of  eleven  battalions,  in 
the  direction  of  Weilheim,  and 
between  them  an  interval  was  left 
for  the  two  lines  of  cavalry,  the 
first  of  thirty-six,  and  the  second 
of  thirty-five  squadrons.  Novel 
as  this  disposition  may  appear,  it 
was  skilfully  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  situation  of 
the  enemy ;  for  the  first  line  of 
infantry,  by  traversing  the  Nebel, 
would  cover  the  passage  of  the 
cavalry,  while  the  second,  acting 
as  a  reserve,  would  support  the 
manoeuvre  from  the  hither  bank. 
The  pontoons  being  brought  for- 
ward, the  construction  of  five 
bridges  was  begun,  one  above 
Unterglauh,  and  four  between  that 
village  and  the  mills,  while  the 
stone  bridge,  which  had  been 
damaged  by  the  enemy,  was  re- 
paired. 

As  a  short  interval  of  time  was 
yet  left,  each  squadron  of  the  second 
line  was  ordered  to  collect  twenty 
fascines,  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  fords. 

During  these  preparations,  the 
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ninth,  column,  destined  for  the 
attack  of  Blenheim,  had  filed 
through  Schweningen,  and  inclin- 
ing to  the  left,  above  Kremheim, 
drew  up  in  four  lines  of  infantry 
and  two  of  cavalry.  The  first 
line  consisted  of  Howe's  brigade, 
the  second  of  Hessians,  the  third 
of  Ferguson's,  and  the  fourth  of 
Hanoverians.  The  first  line  of 
,  cavalry  was  formed  by  the  dra- 
goons of  Boss,  and  the  second  by 
part  of  Wood's  brigade. 

At  eight  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  opened  from  every  part  of 
the  enemy's  right  whig.  Marl- 
borough therefore  ordered  Colonel 
Blood,  who  had  just  arrived  with 
the  artillery,  to  plant  counter- 
batteries  on  the  most  advantageous 
spots,  particularly  on  the  high 
ground  below  Unterglauh.  He 
himself  visited  each  battery  as  it 
opened,  to  mark  the  effect. 

Meanwhile  the  imperialists  had 
continued  filing  to  the  right,  and 
the  presence  of  Eugene  became 
necessary  to  direct  his  attack.  On 
taking  leave  of  his  colleague,  he 
promised  to  give  notice  as  soon  as 
his  lines  were  formed,  that  the 
battle  might  begin  on  both  wings 
at  the  same  instant. 

While  Marlborough  waited  for 
this  communication,  he  ordered 
the  chaplains  to  perform  the  usual 
service  at  the  head  of  each  regi- 
ment, and  implore  the  favour 
of  heaven  ;  and  he  was  observed 
to  join  with  peculiar  fervour  in 
this  solemn  appeal  to  the  giver  of 
victory.  After  this  act  of  devo- 
tion, he  showed  his  usual  humanity 

minting  out  to  the  surgeons 


the  proper  posts  for  the  care  of 
the  wounded.  He  then  rode  along 
the  lines,  and  was  gratified  to  find 
both  officers  and  men  full  of  the 
most  elevated  hopes,  and  impatient 
for  the  signal.  As  he  passed  along 
the  front,  a  ball  from  one  of  the  op- 
posite batteries  glanced  under  his 
horse,  and  covered  him  with  earth. 
A  momentary  feeling  of  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  their  beloved  chief 
thrilled  in  the  bosoms  of  all  who 
witnessed  the  danger ;  but  he 
coolly  continued  his  survey,  and, 
finding  his  dispositions  perfect,  sat 
down  to  take  refreshment,  while 
he  waited  for  the  reports  of 
Eugene. 

At  this  period  the  cannonade 
grew  warm  and  general.  On  the 
left  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
answered  with  spirit  and  effect ; 
but  on  the  right  great  difficulty 
occurred  in  bringing  up  the  artil- 
lery ;  for  the  ground  being  ex- 
tremely broken,  covered  with 
brushwood,  and  intersected  by 
ravines  and  rivulets,  the  troops  of 
Eugene  were  obliged  to  make  a 
considerable  circuit  before  they 
could  gain  their  intended  position ; 
and  during  their  formation  were 
exposed  to  a  long  and  destructive 
fire.  Unaware  of  these  obstacles, 
and  impatient  of  delay,  Marl- 
borough sent  repeated  messengers 
to  learn  the  situation  of  his  col- 
league. He  was  apprised  that 
Eugene  had  formed  his  lines  with 
the  infantry  on  the  right  and  the 
cavalry  on  the  left ;  but  as  the 
enemy  presented  a  more  extensive 
front,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
fill  up  the  interval  with  the 
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serve;  This  change  of  disposition 
was  not  only  difficult  in  itself,  but 
to  the  regret  of  Marlborough,  re- 
tarded the  attack  at  the  moment 
when  the  arrangements  on  the  left 
were  completed,  and  the  troops 
were  anxiously  expecting  the  sig- 
nal to  engage. 

About  mid-day,  an  aide-de-camp 
arrived  with  the  joyful  intelli- 
gence that  Eugene  was  ready. 
Marlborough  instantly  mounted 
his  horse  and'  ordered  Lord  Cutts 

1 

to  begin  the  attack  on  Blenheim, 
while  he  led  the  main  body  to- 
wards the  Nebel,  where  the  bridges 
were  nearly  completed. 

At  one  the  attack  on  Blenheim 
commenced.     The  troops  selected 
for   this  service  inclined   to   the 
right,  and  descending  to  the  bank 
of  the  Nebel,  took  possession  of 
the  two  mills  under  a  heavy  fire 
of  grape.     Having  effected  their 
purpose,   they   drew  up   on   the 
farther    bank,   where   they   were 
covered    by   the    rising    slip    of 
ground.     They  then  deliberately 
advanced  towards  the  enclosures, 
and  at  the  distance  of  thirty  paces 
received  the  first  discharge  of  the 
enemy.     Many  brave  officers  and 
soldiers  fell ;  but  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral  Howe,   who   commanded  the 
leading  brigade,  stuck  his  sword 
into  the  pallisades  before  he  gave 
the  word  to  fire.    In  a  few  minutes, 
one-third  of  the  troops  composing 
the  first  line  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  and  all  efforts  to  force 
their  way  again9t  an  enemy  supe- 
rior in  number  and  advantageously 
posted,  were  ineffectual.     General 
Rowe  himself  was  mortally  wound- 
2  D 


ed  by  a  musket-ball.  His  own 
lieutenant-colonel  and  major  wero 
killed  in  attempting  to  remove  the 
body,  and  the  line,  discouraged 
and  broken,  fell  back  on  the  Hes- 
sians, who  were  advancing.  At  this 
moment  three  squadrons  of  gens 
d'armes  charged  the  right  flank  of 
the  disordered  troops,  and  seized 
their  colours,  but  were  repelled  by 
the  Hessians,  who,  after  recovering 
the  colours,  drove  the  assailants 
back  to  their  line.  Lord  Cutts,  ob- 
serving new  squadrons  preparing 
to  advance,  sent  an  aide-de-camp 
for  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  to 
cover  his  exposed  flank ;  and 
General  Lumley,  who  commanded 
nearest  the  spot,  detached  five 
squadrons  under  Colonels  Palm 
and  Sybourg,  across  the  Nebel. 

Having  cleared  the  swamp  with 
difficulty,  they  had  scarcely  formed, 
before  five  squadrons  of  gens 
d'armes  saluted  them  with  a  fire 
of  musquetoons.  The  allied  horse 
instantly  charging  sword  in  hand, 
drove  them  back  through  the  in- 
tervals of  the  brigade  of  Silly, 
which  was  in  the  second  line. 
They,  however,  suffered  severely  ; 
for  being  galled  in  flank  by  the 
musketry  from  Blenheim,  and  as- 
sailed by  the  brigades  in  front, 
they  were  repulsed  in  disorder,  and 
must  have  recrossed  the  Nebel, 
had  not  the  brave  Hessians  a 
second  time  repelled  the  French 
horse. 

The  enemy  having  placed  fonr 
additional  pieces  of  artillery  upon 
the  height  .near  Blenheim,  swept 
the  fords  of  the  Nebel  with  grape 
shot.      But  notwithstanding   this 
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destructive  fire,  the  brigades  of 
Ferguson  and  Hulsen  crossed  near 
the  lower  water-mill,  and  advanced 
in  front  of  the  village.  The  enemy 
therefore  withdrew  the  guns  with- 
in their  defences,  and  met  the 
attack  with  such  vigour,  that  after 
three  successive  repulses,  the  as- 
sailants halted  under  cover  of  the 
rising  ground. 

From  the  border  of  the  Nebel 
Marlborough  anxiously  surveyed 
this  unequal  conflict.  Finding 
that  Blenheim  was  occupied  by 
a  powerful  body,  instead  of  a 
detachment  of  infantry,  and  ob- 
serving that  the  enemy  were  draw- 
ing down  towards  the  Nebel,  to 
prevent  his  cavalry  from  forming 
on  the  farther  bank,  he  ordered 
the  troops  of  Lord  Cutts  to  keep 
up  a  feigned  attack,  by  firing  in 
platoons  over  the  crest  of  the  ris- 
ing ground,  while  he  himself  has- 
tened the  dispositions  for  the 
execution  of  his  grand  design. 

During  this  interval  the  passage 
of  the  Nebel  was  already  begun 
by  General  Churchill,  who  had 
pushed  a  part  of  the  infantry  over 
the  bridges  in  the  vicinity  of 
Unterglauh,  which  was  still  in 
flames.  As  soon  as  they  began  to 
form  on  the  farther  bank,  the  first 
line  of  cavalry  broke  into  columns 
and  descended  to  the  fords.  Some 
threw  fascines  into  the  stream  or 
formed  bridges  with  the  planks  of 
the  pontoons,  while  others  plunged 
into  the  water,  and  waded  through 
the  swamp  towards  the  point  of 
the  islet.  The  enemy  observed 
thein  struggling  for  a  passage,  and 
moving  a  part  of  the  guns  from 


Blenheim,  enfiladed  their  crowded 
columns. 

Scarcely  had  the  confederate 
horse  disengaged  themselves,  and 
begun  to  advance  their  right  be- 
yond the  front  of  the  infantry, 
before  they  were  attacked  by  Zui- 
lauben  with  the  first  line  of 
cavalry,  supported  by  the  fire  of 
artillery  and  musketry  from  Blen- 
heim. Exhausted  by  their  pre- 
ceding efforts,  and  unable  to  pre- 
sent a  connected  line,  they  were 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
charge,  and  several  squadrons  on 
the  left  were  driven  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  rivulet.  Fortunately 
a  part  of  the  infantry  was  now 
sufficiently  formed  to  check  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  a  heavy 
fire  as  soon  as  the  broken  troops 
had  cleared  their  front ;  while  the 
second  line  of  cavalry  advancing, 
several  squadrons  wheeled  on  the 
right  of  the  French,  and  drove 
them  behind  the  sources  of  the 
Meulweyer.  These  were  incor- 
porated with  the  first  line ;  five 
additional  squadrons  were  in- 
stantly led  up  to  prolong  the  left ; 
and  the  whole  body  in  compact 
order  halted  on  the  hither  bank  of 
the  Meulweyer,  with  the  left  flank 
stretching  towards  the  outer  hedges 
of  Blenheim.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, long  maintain  their  advan- 
tage; for  two  battalions  of  the 
royal  brigade  filing  along  the  en- 
closures to  the  left  of  the  village, 
opened  a  galling  fire  on  their 
flank.  The  nearest  squadrons 
gave  way,  and  the  hostile  cavalry, 
except  the  gens  d'arxnes,  resumed 
their  original  position. 
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Meanwhile  the  passage  of  the 
Nebel  was  nearly  completed  in  the 
centre.  The  broken  squadrons 
again  rallied,  notwithstanding  the 
concentrated  fire  of  the  enemy  on 
the  fords  ;  and  by  the  exertions  of 
General  Lumley  the  whole  left 
was  drawn  up  beyond  the  Nebel. 

Hompesch,  with  the  Dutch 
cavalry,  was  likewise  in  line,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  began  to 
extend  the  Danes  and  Hanoverians 
in  tiie  direction  of  Oberglauh.  The 
remaining  battalions  of  infantry 
were  also  rapidly  moving  into  the 
assigned  position. 

In  proportion  as  the  lines  ex- 
tended, the  conflict  which  had 
commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  Blen- 
heim spread  towards  Oberglauh. 
The  Danish  and  Hanoverian  ca- 
valry being  charged  by  the  right 
wing  of  Marsin,  many  squadrons 
were  driven  across  the  Nebel ;  and 
though  they  resumed  the  attack, 
yet  being  outflanked  and  enfiladed 
by  the  fire  of  the  troops  in  and 
near  Oberglauh,  they  were  again 
repulsed.  While  the  battle  fluctu- 
ated on  this  point,  the  Prince  of 
Holstein  Beck,  who  had  cannon- 
aded the  enemy  from  the  elevation 
near  Weilheim,  descended  to  the 
Nebel,  and  began  to  pass  with 
eleven  battalions  above  Oberglauh. 
Scarcely,  however,  did  the  head  of 
this  column  appear  beyond  the 
rivulet  before  it  was  charged  by 
nine  battalions,  including  the  Irish 
brigade,  which  particularly  dis- 
tinguished itself.  Application  was 
made  for  support  to  the  contiguous 
squadrons  of  imperial  horse,  which 
were   drawn   up  within  musket- 


shot  ;  but  the  demand  being  re- 
fused, the  two  foremost  battalions 
were  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
Duke  of  Holstein  Beck  himself  mor- 
tally wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

Marlborough  observed  the  dis- 
aster, and  was  conscious  that  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  gain- 
ing a  point  on  which  the  success 
of  his  plan  depended.  He  gal- 
loped to  the  spot,  led  the  brigade 
of  Bernsdorf  across  the  rivulet 
below  Oberglauh,  and  posted  them 
himself.  He  then  ordered  the 
artillery  to  be  brought  down  from 
Weilheim  for  their  support,  and 
directed  some  squadrons  of  Danes 
and  Hanoverians  to  cover  their 
left  As  the  cavalry  of  Marsin 
evinced  an  intention  to  charge,  he 
led  forward  several  squadrons  of 
the  imperialists,  and  finally  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  retire  into 
Oberglauh  or  to  fall  back  beyond. 
By  this  prompt  and  masterly  move- 
ment, he  established  a  connection 
with  the  army  of  Eugene ;  for 
while  this  small  body  of  infantry 
divided  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
and  protected  the  left  of  the  im- 
perialists, who  were  forming  above 
Oberglauh,  they  covered  the  right 
of  the  great  line  of  cavalry,  and 
masked  the  offensive  movement 
which  Marlborough  meditated 
against  Tallard. 

It  was  now  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  Marlborough  returned 
to  the  centre,  after  despatching 
Lord  Tunbridge  to  announce  his 
success,  and  learn  the  situation  of 
his  colleague. 

Having  described  the  progress 
of  the  battle  on  the  left,  we  turn 
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our  attention  to  the  army  of 
Eugene.  About  one  the  first  on- 
set commenced.  The  Prince  of 
Anhalt,  who  commanded  the  in- 
fantry, prolonged  his  line  towards 
the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  to 
take  the  enemy  in  flank,  and  tra- 
versed the  main  stream  of  the 
Nebel.  Being,  however,  obliged 
to  halt  for  the  arrival  of  the  artil- 
lery, his  troops  were  exposed  to 
the  destructive  fire  of  a  battery  in 
front  of  Lutzingen.  At  length  a 
counter-battery  being  placed  near 
the  verge  of  the  wood,  the  troops 
again  moved  forward  in  columns, 
filing  across  the  stream,  and  form- 
ing as  they  advanced.  The  Danes 
attacked  the  enemy  posted  near 
the  skirt  of  the  wood,  and  the 
Prussians,  driving  back  the  hostile 
infantry,  after  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict carried  the  battery  which 
had  spread  destruction  through 
their  ranks.  At  this  moment  the 
imperial  horse,  breaking  into  col- 
umns, forded  the  stream  and  drove 
the  first  line  of  the  Bavarian  ca- 
valry through  the  intervals  of  the 
second.  Being,  however,  broken 
in  their  turn  by  the  second,  they 
were  pursued  across  the  Nebel  to 
their  original  position  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  wood.  Some  of  the 
hostile  squadrons  then  wheeled  to 
the  left,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the 
Prussian  infantry,  recovered  the 
battery,  and  forced  them  to  retreat. 
At  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
paces  the  broken  infantry  made  a 
stand,  but,  being  assailed  by  in- 
creasing numbers,  were  driven 
back  with  a  heavy  loss.  The 
^"-les,  discouraged  by  the  fate  of 


their  companions,  relinquished  the 
ground  which  they  had  gained,  and 
ftotal  rout  *j*  hafe  e^ued, 
had  not  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
combat,  animated  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  men,  and  drawn 
them  back  to  the  point  where 
they  were  covered  by  the  wood. 

Meanwhile  Eugene,  rallying  the 
cavalry,  led  them  again  to  the 
charge.  They  were  at  first  success- 
ful ;  but  being  unsupported  by  the 
infantry,  and  enfiladed  both  from 
Oberglauh  and  ( the  battery  in 
front  of  Lutzingen,  were  a  second 
time  broken,  and  fell  back  in  dis- 
order across  the  Nebel.  Fortu- 
nately the  Dutch  brigade  of  Heiden- 
brecht,  which  formed  part  of 
Marlborough's  right,  had  now 
taken  a  position  above  Oberglauh. 
As  these  troops  masked  the  move- 
ments of  the  imperialists,  Eugene, 
after  restoring  order  among  his 
cavalry,  again  led  them  across  the 
Nebel,  and  advanced  towards  the 
enemy. 

Both  parties  being  equally  ex- 
hausted, they  paused  before  they 
came  in  contact,  at  such  a  small 
distance  as  enabled  every  indi- 
vidual to  mark  the  countenance  of 
his  opponent.  In  this  awful  sus- 
pense, the  elector  was  seen  emulat- 
ing the  conduct  of  Eugene,  riding 
from  rank  to  rank,  encouraging 
the  brave,  and  rousing  the  timid 
by  his  voice  and  example.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Prince  of  An- 
halt, after  changing  the  front  of 
the  infantry,  advanced  obliqnely, 
stretching  the  right  of  his  line  to- 
wards the  wood,  to  take  the  enemy 
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in  flank.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reached  the  proper  point,  the  sig- 
nal for  a  new  charge  was  given. 
But  the  imperial  cavalry  were  dis- 
couraged by  the  double  repulse  : 
their  onset  was  feeble,  momentary, 
and  indecisive ;  their  line  was 
again  broken,  and  they  fled  in 
utter  confusion  a  third  time  be- 
yond the  Nebel.  In  a  transport 
of  despair,  Eugene  left  the  Prince 
of  Hanover  and  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg  to  rally  the  horse,  and 
flew  to  the  infantry,  who  still 
maintained  the  attack  with  incre- 
dible resolution.  Stung  by  the 
prospect  of  defeat,  he  rashly  ex- 
posed his  person,  and  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  shot  by  a  Bavarian 
dragoon,  but  was  saved  by  one  of 
his  own  men,  who  sabred  the 
trooper  at  the  very  moment  he 
was  taking  the  fatal  aim.  The 
daring  example  of  the  chief  excit- 
ing the  emulation  of  his  troops, 
they  at  length  turned  the  left 
flank  of  the  enemy,  and  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle  drove  them 
back  through  the  wood,  and  across 
the  ravine,  beyond  Lutzingen. 
Still,  however,  their  situation  was 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  Unsup- 
ported by  the  horse,  their  very 
success  had  placed  them  in  a  posi- 
tion from  which  it  was  difficult  to 
retreat,  and  dangerous  to  advance, 
had  the  enemy  been  enabled  to 
resume  the  attack. 

In  the  midst  of  this  protracted 
contest,  the  battle  drew  to  a  crisis 
on  the  left.  The  troops  of  Marl- 
borough had  finally  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Nebel,  and  at  five 
his  dispositions  were  completed. 


The  cavalry  were  formed  in  two 
strong  lines,  fronting  the  enemy, 
and  the  infantry  ranged  in  their 
rear  towards  the  left,  with  intervals 
between  the  battalions  to  favour 
the  retreat  of  such  squadrons  as 
should  experience  a  repulse.  In 
the  course  of  the  successive  efforts 
made  by  one  party  to  maintain 
their  ground,  and  by  the  other  to 
advance,  Tallard  had  interlaced 
the  cavalry  with  nine  battalions  of 
infantry,  originally  posted  in  the 
second  line.  This  skilful  disposi- 
tion being  instantly  perceived  by 
the  officers  commanding  on  the 
correspondent  point  of  the  allied 
front ;  to  counteract  it,  three  bat- 
talions of  Hanoverians  were  brought 
forward,  and  placed  in  a  similar 
manner,  supported  byseveral  pieces 
of  artillery.  Amidst  a  tremendous  fire 
of  cannon  and  musketry,  the  allies 
moving  up  the  ascent  made  a  charge, 
but  were  unable  to  break  the  firm 
order  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  back 
sixty  paces,  though  they  still  main- 
tained themselves  on  the  brow  of 
the  acclivity.  After  another  awful 
pause,  the  conflict  was  renewed 
with  artillery  and  small  arms ;  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  gradually 
overpowered ;  and  their  infantry, 
after  displaying  the  most  heroic 
valour,  began  to  shrink  from  the 
tempest  of  balls  which  rapidly 
thinned  their  ranks.  Marlborough 
seized  this  moment  to  make  a  new 
charge,  and  the  troops  pressed  for- 
ward with  so  much  bravery  and 
success,  that  the  French  horse  were 
again  broken  ;  and  the  nine  batta- 
lions being  abandoned,  were  cut  to 
pieces  or  made   prisoners.      The 
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consequence  of  this  shock  was 
fatal,  for  the  right  wing  of  Marsin's 
cavalry  fell  back  to  avoid  a  flank 
attack,  and  left  an  interval  in  the 
centre  of  the  line. 

Tallard,  perceiving  his  situation 
hopeless,  made  a  desperate  effort, 
not  for  victory,  hut  for  safety.  He 
drew  up  the  remainder  of  his  ca- 
valry and  the  nearest  squadrons  of 
Marsin  behind  the  tents,  in  a  single 
line,  with  their  right  extended  to- 
wards Blenheim,  to  extricate  the 
infantry  posted  in  the  village,  and 
despatched  an  officer  with  orders 
for  its  immediate  evacuation.  At 
the  same  time  he  sent  messengers 
to  the  left,  pressing  his  colleague 
either  to  support  him  with  a  rein- 
forcement, or  make  an  offensive 
movement  to  divide  the  attention 
of  his  antagonists.  But  the  mis- 
chief was  irreparable.  The  Elector 
and  Marsin  were  too  closely 
pressed  to  comply  with  this  re- 
quest ;  and  Marlborough  observing 
the  weakness  of  his  line,  and  the 
exposed  situation  of  his  right  flank, 
saw  that  the  decisive  moment  of 
victory  was  arrived.  The  trum- 
pets sounded  the  charge,  and  the 
allied  horse  rushed  forward  with 
tremendous  force.  The  hostile 
cavalry  did  not  await  the  shock  ; 
but,  after  a  scattered  volley,  fled 
in  the  utmost  dismay,  the  left  to- 
wards Hochstadt,  and  the  right, 
reduced  to  thirty  squadrons,  in  the 
direction  of  Sonderheim.  Marl- 
borough instantly  detached  Horn- 
pescli,  with  thirty  squadrons,  in 
pursuit  of  the  first,  and  himself 
with  the  rest  of  the  cavalry 
following    the    remainder,   drove 


many  down  the  declivity  near 
Blenheim  into  the  Danube  and 
the  Schwanbach.  Numbers  were 
killed  or  taken  in  the  route, 
and  many  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt to  swim  across  the  Danube. 

A  crowd  of  fugitives  slipped  un- 
der cover  of  the  bank  and  crossed 
the  Schwanbach,  hoping  to  reach 
Hochstadt ;  but  being  entangled  in 
the  morass  bordering  the  Brunnen, 
and  cut  off  from  the  high  road  by 
the  dragoons  of  Bothmar,  they  took 
refuge  in  a  coppice.  In  the  terror 
of  the  moment,  some  forced  their 
way  through  the  dragoons,  and 
others,  plunging  into  the  Danube, 
perished  in  the  sight  of  their  terri- 
fied companions.  Among  those 
who  escaped  was  the  Marquis  de 
Hantefort.  Joining  the  brigade  of 
Grignan,  which  still  remained  in  a 
body  on  the  bank  of  the  Brunnen, 
he  advanced  against  the  dragoons 
of  Bothmar,  and  extricated  the 
remnant  of  the  gens  d'armes  who 
were  yet  mounted.  But  fresh 
squadrons  of  the  allies  advancing, 
the  French  fell  back  to  the  height 
beyond  Hochstadt  and  withdrew 
the  wounded,  who  had  been  car- 
ried thither  in  the  heat  of  the  en- 
gagement. 

Still,  however,  Marshal  Tallard 
and  several  of  his  principal  officers, 
with  a  body  of  cavalry,  who  had 
followed  them  in  the  rout,  re- 
mained near  Sonderheim.  Cat 
off  on  one  side  by  the  allied  hone, 
and  on  the  other  unwilling  to  en- 
counter almost  certain  death  by 
plunging  into  the  Danube,  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  submit 
to  the  fate  of  war.     Tallard  de- 
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livered  his  sword  to  the  aide-de- 
camp of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and 
with  him  surrendered  many  offi- 
cers of  distinction.  They  were 
immediately  conducted  to  the  vic- 
torious commander,  and  received 
with  all  the  attentionwhichwasdue 
to  their  character  and  misfortune. 

During  these  events,  Hompesch 
had  continued  to  press  on  the 
broken  squadrons  of  the  retreating 
enemy.  They  attempted  to  rally 
after  crossing  the  Brunnen  near 
Dissenhof  en  ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  their  pursuers,  were  seized  with 
a  panic,  and  fled  towards  Morsel- 
ingen.  At  the  same  time  two  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  who  had  formed 
with  them,  purchased  their  safety 
by  yielding  up  their  arms. 

From  the  verge  of  the  wood 
above  Lutzingen,  where  Eugene  had 
halted  after  his  last  attack,  he  wit- 
nessed the  advance  of  his  colleague, 
and  the  final  charge,  which  ended 
in  the  wreck  of  Tallard's  army. 
Observing  the  right  of  Marsin  fil- 
ing towards  the  rear,  and  the 
Bavarian  infantry  pouring  into 
Lutzingen,  he  rightly  judged  that 
his  opponents  were  preparing  to 
retreat  He  instantly  renewed 
the  conflict  with  the  infantry, 
though  supported  only  by  two 
squadrons,  and  forced  his  way 
through  the  woods  and  ravines  to- 
wards Lutzingen.  After  an  ardu- 
ous struggle,  his  troops  emerged 
into  the  plain,  and  he  halted  for 
the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  who 
had  pressed  on  the  Bavarian  horse 
in  their  retreat.  The  flames,  which 
burst  forth  at  Oberglauh  and  Lut- 
zingen, proved  that  the  enemy  had 


abandoned  those  places,  and  were 
hastening  to  withdraw  from  their 
perilous  situation. 

The  attention  of  Marlborough 
was  now  turned  to  the  movements 
of  the  Elector  and  Marsin.  Per- 
ceiving the  advance  of  Eugene,  and 
the  conflagration  of  Oberglauh 
and  Lutzingen,  he  recalled  the 
cavalry  of  Hompesch,  and  joining 
them  with  additional  squadrons, 
prepared  to  charge  the  enemy, 
who  were  rapidly  riling  in  good 
order  along  the  skirt  of  the  wood 
towards  Morselingen.  Such  an 
attack  would  probably  have  ter- 
minated in  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
whole  army  ;  but  it  was  prevented 
by  one  of  those  accidents  which 
often  occur  in  the  confusion  of 
battles.  The  troops  of  Eugene  ap- 
peared behind  those  of  the  enemy, 
in  a  situation  to  bear  on  the  flank 
of  the  victorious  cavalry  ;  and  as 
the  fall  of  night  and  the  clouds 
of  smoke  which  hung  over  the 
field,  rendered  the  view  indistinct, 
they  were  mistaken  for  a  part  of 
the  electoral  army.  Marlborough, 
therefore,  countermanded  the  order 
for  harassing  the  Gallo-Bavarians 
in  their  retreat ;  and,  although 
closely  pursued  by  the  cavalry  of 
Eugene,  they  drew  up  under  cover 
of  the  wood  between  Lutzingen 
and  Morselingen.  Having  collect- 
ed the  remnant  of  the  defeated 
wing,  they  fell  back  on  the  ap- 
proach of  night  in  the  direction  of 
Dillingen. 

The  fate  of  the  day  was  no 
sooner  decided,  than  Marlborough, 
taking  from  a  pocket-book  a  slip 
of  paper,  wrote  a  hasty  note  to 
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the  duchess  announcing  his  vic- 
tory. 

"  August  13, 1704. — I  have  not 
time  to  say  more,  but  to  beg  you 
will  give  my  duty  to  the  queen, 
and  let  her  know  her  army  has 
had  a  glorious  victory.  M.  Tallard 
and  two  other  generals  are  in  my 
coach,  and  I  am  following  the  rest. 
The  bearer,  my  aide-de-camp,  Col- 
onel Parke,  will  give  her  an  ac- 
count of  what  has  passed.  I  shall 
do  it  in  a  day  or  two,  by  another 
more  at  large. — Marlborough  ." 

The  fate  of  the  troops  posted  in 
Blenheim  still  remained  undecided. 
Thev  had  witnessed  the  event  of 
the  battle,  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  escape,  because  the  officer 
despatched  with  the  order  had  been 
prevented  from  reaching  the  vil- 
lage by  the  last  fatal  charge.  Find- 
ing themselves  insulated  by  the 
defeat  of  the  cavalry,  they  used  the 
utmost  exertion  to  maintain  their 
post  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
commander,  Monsieur  de  Cleram- 
bault,  being  lost  in  the  Danube, 
they  were  left  without  a  chief,  and 
without  orders,  but  awaited  their 
destiny  with  a  firmness  which 
merited  a  better  fate. 

As  soon  as  the  plain  was  cleared, 
General  Churchill  led  his  infantry 
towards  the  rear  of  the  village,  and 
extended  his  right  flank  to  the  Dan- 
ube ;  while  General  Meredith,  with 
the  queen's  regiment,  took  posses- 
sion of  a  small  barrier  which  had 
been  formed  to  preserve  a  com- 
munication along  the  bank  with 
Hochstadt.  These  movements 
roused  the  enemy  from  a  state  of 


sullen  desperation.  They  first  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  the  rear  of 
the  village,  and  being  repulsed, 
rushed  towards  the  road  leading 
to  Sonderheim.  Here  they  were 
again  checked  by  the  Scots  Greys, 
who  were  led  forward  to  the  crest 
of  the  acclivity  by  General  Lum- 
ley.  They  finally  attempted  to 
emerge  by  the  opening  towards 
Oberglauh,  when  eight  squadrons 
of  horse,  under  General  Ross,  com- 
pelled them  again  to  take  refuge 
behind  the  houses  and  inclosures. 

Though  encompassed  by  inevit- 
able perils,  they  obstinately  main- 
tained their  post,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  recur  to  a  general  at- 
tack on  every  accessible  point  of 
the  village.  Lord  Cutts  was  or- 
dered to  occupy  their  attention  on 
the  side  of  the  Nebel,  while  Lord 
Orkney,  with  eight  battalions,  at- 
tacked the  churchyard,and  General 
Ingoldsby,  with  four  more,  sup- 
ported by  the  dragoons  of  Boss, 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  on  the 
side  of  the  opening  towards  Ober- 
glauh. Several  batteries,  planted 
within  musket-shot,  co-operated  in 
these  attacks,  and  one  of  the  how- 
itzers set  fire  to  several  houses  and 
barns. 

A  vigorous  conflict  appeared 
likely  to  ensue.  But  on  one  side 
the  prospect  of  a  sanguinary  though 
successful  attack,  and  on  the  other, 
of  a  fruitless  though  destructive 
defence,  induced  the  contending 
parties  to  spare  the  effusion  of 
blood.  A  parley  took  place,  and 
the  French  proposed  a  capitula- 
tion ;  but  General  Churchill,  rid- 
ing forward,  insisted  on  an  nncon- 
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ditional  surrender.  No  resource 
remained  :  to  resist  was  hopeless^ 
to  escape  impossible.  With  de- 
spair and  indignation,  the  troops 
submitted  to  their  fate,  and  the 
regiment  of  Navarre,  in  particular, 
burnt  their  colours  and  buried  their 
arms,  that  such  trophies  might  not 
remain  to  grace  the  triumph  of  an 
enemy.  Twenty-four  battalions 
and  twelve  squadrons,  with  all 
their  officers,  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  and  thus 
closed  the  mighty  struggle  of  this 
eventful  day. 

The  field  being  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  and  night  approaching,  the 
duke  ordered  the  army  to  be  drawn 
up,  with  the  left  extending  to  Son- 
deren,  the  right  towards  Morsei- 
ingen,  and  the  soldiers  to  lie  all 
night  under  arms  on  the  field  of 
battle.  They  quickly  possessed 
themselves  of  the  enemy's  tents, 
with  great  quantities  of  vegetables. 
Nearer  the  Danube  lay  about  a 
hundred  oxen,  which  were  to  have 
been  distributed  to  the  hostile 
troops.  These  were  no  unwelcome 
booty  to  the  victorious  soldiers 
after  their  long  and  hard  service. 

After  this,  his  Grace  gave  or- 
ders for  dressing  the  wounded  and 
putting  them  under  cover.  Then 
he  made  a  re-paTtition  of  the  pri- 
soners, who  amounted  to  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  men.  The  enemy 
had  at  least  as  many  more  killed 
and  wounded.  These  prisoners, 
with  their  generals,  being  divided 
and  disarmed,  were  ordered  to  the 
adjacent  villages,  in  the  rear  of  our 
army,  guarded  by  several  squad- 
rons of  horse  and  dragoons.  . 


During  the  whole  of  this  tre- 
mendous conflict  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough exerted  himself  with  his 
characteristic  coolness,  vigilance, 
and  energy,  superintending  the 
manoeuvres  in  every  part,  and  ap- 
pearing in  every  point  where  the 
presence  of  the  general  was  neces- 
sary, to  revive  the  courage,  to  re- 
store the  order,  or  to  direct  the 
attacks  of  his  troops.  The  author 
of  the  Campaign  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  his  hero  and  described 
the  effect  of  his  superintending 
direction  in  language  equal  to  the 
subject : — 

'Twas  then  great  Marlborough's  mighty 

soul  was  prov'd, 
That  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts 

unmov'd, 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examin'd  all  the   dreadful  scenes  of 

war: 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death 

survey' d, 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely 

aid; 
Inspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where 

to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command, 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty 

land; 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious 

blast; 
And,  pleas'd  the  Almighty's  orders  to 

perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the 

storm. 

Addison's  Campaign, 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  took  up 
his  head-quarters  in  a  little  water- 
mill  near  Hochstadt,  and  snatched 
a  short  interval  of  repose.  The 
garrison  of  Hochstadt  having  sur- 
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rendered,  be  entered  that  town  at 
the  dawn,  in  company  with  his  il- 
lustrious colleague,  and  after  visit- 
ing the  stores  and  magazines,  issued 
the  necessary  orders  for  the  day. 

We  cannot  terminate  our  de- 
scription of  this  memorable  event 
without  introducing  some  incidents 
from  the  Journal  of  Hare,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion. 

"  Afterwards  the  two  command- 
ers, accompanied  by  [Counts  Wra- 
tislaw  and  Maffei,  and  several 
general  officers,  visited  Marshal 
Tallard,  at  the  quarters  of  the 
Prince  of  Hesse.  In  their  way, 
they  ordered  all  the  standards, 
colours,  cannon,  etc.,  taken  from 
the  enemy  to  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  Colonel  Blood.  Reaching 
the  marshal's  quarters,  they  found 
him  very  much  dejected,  and 
wounded  in  one  of  his  hands. 
His  Grace  humanely  inquired  how 
far  it  was  in  his  power  to  make 
him  easy  under  his  misfortune, 
offering  him  the  convenience  of 
his  quarters  and  the  use  of  his 
coach.  The  marshal  thankfully 
declined  the  offer,  saying  he  did 
not  desire  to  move  till  he  could 
have  his  own  equipage.  His  Grace 
accordingly  despatched  one  of  his 
own  trumpets  to  the  electoral 
army,  with  a  passport  for  bringing 
it  to  the  marshal.  During  the  in- 
terview the  marshal  directed  the 
conversation  to  the  events  of  the 
preceding  day,  which  Marlborough 
would  fain  have  avoided  from 
motives  of  delicacy.  He  told  the 
duke,  that  if  his  Grace  had  de- 
ferred his  visit,  meaning  his  at- 
tack, a  day  longer,  the   elector 


and  he  would  have  waited  on  him 
.first. 

"The  duke,  asking  why  they 
did  it  not  on  the  12th,  when  they 
were  expected,  the  marshal  an- 
swered, they  would  have  done  it 
before,  had  they  not  been  informed 
that  Prince  Louis  of  Baden  had 
joined  his  Grace,  with  his  army 
from  Ingoldstadt ;  and  that  four 
prisoners,  whom  their  squadrons 
had  taken  that  day  from  our  army, 
had  given  the  information,  and 
had  agreed  in  their  intelligence, 
though  questioned  separately. 

"  At  this  interview  many  of  the 
French  generals  crowded  about  his 
Grace,  admiring  his  person,  as  well 
as  his  tender  and  generous  beha- 
viour. Each  had  something  to  say 
for  himself,  which  his  Grace  and 
Prince  Eugene  heard  with  the 
greatest  modesty  and  compassion. 
Prince  Eugene  much  commended 
the  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, as  well  as  the  behaviour  of 
his  troops,  and  frankly  told  how 
often  and  how  bravely  he  had 
been  repulsed  by  them.  When 
he  spoke  of  his  own  troops,  he 
said,  'I  have  not  a  squadron  or 
battalion  which  did  not  charge 
four  times  at  least.' " 

After  staying  with  the  marshal 
above  an  hour,  the  duke  and  all 
his  company  returned  to  the  army, 
which  he  ordered  to  march  be- 
yond Hochstadt,  as  far  as  Stein- 
heim,  while  he  rode  over  the  field 
of  battle,  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  the  dead  of  both  armies  lying 
stripped  on  the  ground,  and  sym- 
pathised for  the  loss  of  so  many 
brave  companions  in  arms. 
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{Memoir 8  of  Prince  Eugene.) 
AJ>.  1708. 


I  assembled  my  army  of  Austrian 
and  German  allies  at  Coblentz, 
where  I  Lad  a  long  conference 
with  the  Elector  of  Treves.  The 
French  had  one  hundred  thousand 
men  in  the  Low  Countries ;  Marl- 
borough had  but  sixty  thousand. 
I  received  orders  to  march  to  his 
support :  I  directed  my  troops  to 
proceed  by  forced  marches,  "while 
I  went  post  myself,  fearful  lest  a 
battle  should  be  fought  without 
me.  Cadogan  came  to  Maestiicht 
to  compliment  me.  He  told  me 
that  the  French  had  surprised 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Plaskendall, 
and  that  my  presence  was  wanted. 
I  passed  through  Brussels,  where 
my  interview  with  my  mother, 
after  a  separation  of  twenty-five 
years,  was  very  tender,  but  very 
short.  I  found  Marlborough  en- 
camped at  Asch,  between  Brussels 
and  Alost ;  and  learning  that  the 
enemy  had  their  left  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Dendre,  I  asked  Marl- 
borough, on  my  arrival,  if  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  give  battle. 
"  I  think  I  ought,"  replied  he  im- 
mediately ;  "  and  I  find  with  plea- 


sure, but  without  astonishment, 
that  we  have  both  made  the  re- 
flection, that  without  this,  our 
communication  with  Brussels  would 
be  cut  off :  but  I  should  like  to 
have  waited  for  your  troops." 
"  I  would  not  advise  you  to  wait," 
replied  I,  "  for  the  French  would 
have  time  to  retreat." 

Vend6me  wanted  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  Dendre.  He  told 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whom  bad 
advisers  persuaded  to  march  to 
Ghent :  "  When  you  perceive  in 
Prince  Eugene  a  desire  to  avoid 
an  engagement,  he  knows  how  to 
force  you  to  one."  This  expres- 
sion I  saw  in  the  vindication  of 
his  conduct,  which  he  printed  on 
his  return  to  Paris. 

Cadogan  went  to  Oudenarde, 
and  in  a  few  hours  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Scheldt.  "It  is  still 
time,"  said  Venddme  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  "  to  discontinue  your 
march,  and  to  attack,  with  the 
troops  which  we  have  here,  that 
part  of  the  allied  army  which  has 
passed  the  river."  The  duke  hesi- 
tated, stopped   on  the  height  of 
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Gaveren,  lost  time,  would  have 
turned  back,  sent  twenty  squad- 
rons to  dispute  the  passage,  recall- 
ed them,  and  said,  "  Let  us  march 
to  Ghent"  "  It  is  too  late,"  said 
Vendome,  "  you  cannot  now :  in 
half-an-hour,  perhaps,  you  will 
have  the  enemy  upon  you."  "  Why, 
then,  did  you  stop  me  ?"  rejoined 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  "  To  be- 
gin the  attack  immediately,"  re- 
plied he.  "Cadogan  yonder  is 
already  master  of  the  village  of 
Hurne  and  of  six  battalions.  Let 
us  draw  up  at  least  in  the  best 
manner  we  can."  Bantzau  com- 
menced the  attack.  He  overthrew 
a  column  of  cavalry,  and  would 
have  been  routed  in  his  turn,  but 
for  the  electoral  prince  of  Han- 
over, who,  in  the  conflict,  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him.  Grimaldi 
too  early  and  injudiciously  order- 
ed a  charge.  "What  are  you 
doing  I "  cried  Vend6me,  coming 
up  at  full  gallop,  "  you  are  wrong." 
"  It  is  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
orders,"  replied  he.  The  latter, 
vexed  at  being  contradicted, 
thought  only  how  to  cross  the 
other.  Vend6me  was  giving  or- 
ders to  charge  the  left  "What 
are  you  doing  ? "  said  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  :  "  I  forbid  it ;  there  is 
an  impassable  ravine  and  morass." 
Let  any  one  judge  of  the  indigna- 
tion of  Vend6me,  who  had  passed 
over  the  spot  but  a  moment  before. 
But  for  this  misunderstanding,  we 
should  perhaps  have  been  defeat- 
ed ;  for  our  cavalry  was  engaged 
a  full  half-hour  before  the  infantry 
<5ould  join  it.  For  the  same  rea- 
u,   I    directed    the   village    of 


Hurne  to  be  abandoned,  that  I 
might  send  the  battalions  by 
which  it  was  occupied  to  support 
the  squadrons  on  the  left  wing. 
But  the  Duke  of  Argyll  arrived 
with  all  possible  expedition,  at  the 
head  of  the  English  infantry ;  and 
then  came  the  Dutch,  though  much 
more  slowly.  "Now,"  said  I  to 
Marlborough,  "  we  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  fight."  It  was  six  in  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  July:  we 
had  yet  three  hours  of  daylight 
I  was  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of 
the  Prussians.  Some  battalions 
turned  their  backs,  on  being  at- 
tacked with  unequalled  fury.  They 
rallied,  retrieved  their  fault,  and 
we  recovered  the  ground  they  had 
lost  The  battle  then  became 
general  along  the  whole  line.  The 
spectacle  was  magnificent.  It  was 
one  sheet  of  fire.  Our  artillery 
made  a  powerful  impression  ;  that 
of  the  French  being  injudiciously 
posted,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
certainty which  prevailed  in  the 
army  on  account  of  the  disunion 
of  its  commanders,  produced  very 
little  effect  With  us  it  was  quite 
the  contrary ;  we  loved  and  esteem- 
ed one  another.  Even  the  Dutch 
marshal,  Ouverkerke,  venerable  for 
his  age  and  services,  my  old  friend 
and  Marlborough's,  obeyed  us,  and 
fought  to  admiration. 

The  following  circumstance  may 
serve  to  prove  our  harmony.  Mat- 
ters were  going  ill  on  the  right, 
where  I  commanded.  Marlborough, 
who  perceived  it,  sent  me  a  rein- 
forcement of  eighteen  battalions, 
without  which  I  should  scarcely 
have  been  able  to  keep  my  ground. 
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I  then  advanced,  and  drove  in  the 
first  line  ;  but  at  the  head  of  the 
second  I  found  Vend6me  on  foot, 
with  a  pike  in  his  hand,  encourag- 
ing the  troops.  He  made  so  vigo- 
rous a  resistance,  that  I  should  not 
have  succeeded  but  for  Natznier, 
at  the  head  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
gendarmes,  who  broke  through  the 
line,  and  enabled  me  to  obtain  a 
complete  victory. 

Marlborough  purchased  his  more 
dearly  on  the  left,  where  he  attack- 
ed in  front,  while  Ouverkerke  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  from  the  hedges 
and  villages  ;  Nassau,  Fries,  and 
Oxenstiern  drove  the  infantry  be- 
yond the  defiles,  but  they  were 
roughly  bandied  by  the  king's 
household  troops,  who  came  to  its 
assistance.  I  rendered  the  same 
service  to  the  duke.  I  sent  Tilly, 
who,  making  a  considerable  circuit, 
took  the  brave  household  troops, 
which  had  nearly  snatched  the 
victory  from  us,  in  the  rear  :  but 
this  decided  the  business.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  prevented 
pur  pursuit,  and  enabled  me  to 
execute  a  scheme  for  increasing  the 
number  of  our  prisoners.  I  sent 
out  drummers  in  different  direc- 
tions, with  orders  to  beat  the  re- 
treat after  the  French  manner, 
and  posted  my  French  refugee 
officers,  with  direction  to  shout 
on  all  sides  : — Here  Picardy !  Here 
Champagne  !  Here  Piedmont !  The 
French  soldiers  flocked  in,  and  I 
made  a  good  harvest  of  them :  we 
took  in  all  about  seven  thousand. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his 
evil  counsellors,  had  long  before 


withdrawn.  Venddme  collected 
the  relics  of  the  army,  and  took 
charge  of  the  rear. 

As  it  was  so  dark  that  we  had 
begun  to  fire  upon  each  other, 
Marlborough  waited  for  daylight 
to  attack  the  enemy  before  he 
reached  Ghent.  His  detachment 
found  him  but  too  soon.  Yen- 
dome  had  posted  his  grenadiers  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  high  road, 
and  they  put  our  cavalry,  which 
pursued  them,  to  the  rout.  Ven- 
d6me  by  this  saved  the  remnant  of 
his  army,  which  entered  Ghent  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  with  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry, 
and  the  Count  of  Toulouse.  His 
presence  stopped,  pacified,  and 
cheered  the  soldiers. 

They  all  held  a  council  of  wai 
at  the  inn  called  the  Golden  Apple. 
The  opinion  of  the  princes  and 
their  courtiers  was,  as  usual,  de- 
testable. Vend6me  grew  warm, 
expressed  his  indignation  at  having 
been  crossed  by  them,  and  declared 
that, determined  not  to  be  served  in 
the  same  manner  again,  he  should 
order  the  army  to  encamp  behind 
the  canal  of  Bruges  at  Loven- 
deghem.  I  pitied  him  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  as  I  had  done  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  in  1704,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1706. 

As  I  was  sure  that  Marlborough 
could  make  no  arrangements  but 
what  were  excellent,  I  went  the 
day  after  the  battle  to  see  my 
mother  at  Brussels.  What  tears 
of  affection  did  she  shed  on  be- 
holding me  again  with  some  addi- 
tion of  glory ! 


LONDON  DUKING  THE  SOUTH  SEA 

BUBBLE. 

(Dr.  Collier's  Tales  of  Old  English  Life) 
A.D.  1720. 


The  business  of  the  investment, 
however,  could  not  be  delayed  for 
mere  sentiment.  Leaving  the 
ladies  to  watch  from  their  window 
the  many-coloured  riband  of  life, 
which  unwound  itself  along  the 
sidewalks  and  causeway  of  Fleet 
Street,  and  to  study  the  music  of 
the  London  cries,  so  new  to  rustic 
ears,  he  betook  himself  eastward 
with  his  two  male  servants  gaping 
at  his  heels,  and  uttering  uncouth 
Hampshire  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  delight. 

London  street-life,  as  it  appear- 
ed by  daylight,  was  then  flowing 
in  full  tide.  Hackney-coaches  and 
passing  horsemen  raised  a  cloud  of 
dust,  which  was  only  less  disagree- 
able than  a  shower  of  liquid  mud 
would  have  been.  The  gilded 
glass-coaches  of  persons  of  quality, 
drawn  by  long-tailed  horses  of  the 
Flemish  breed,  and  guarded  be- 
hind by  half-a-dozen  lackeys  in 
canary  or  crimson,  paced  solemnly 
along,  as  befitted  the  station  of 
their  occupants.  Thick  -  calved 
chairmen,  mostly  of  the  Irish 
nation,  trotted  along  the  sidewalks, 


carrying  some  early-risen  beau  in 
a  sedan-chair.  The  shops  were 
all  open,  and  some  of  them  were 
full.  Crossing  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, which,  before  the  Great 
Fire,  had  been  the  chief  centre  of 
the  bookselling  trade,  and  where 
several  book-stalls  were  still  to  be 
seen,  they  saw  rows  of  men  read- 
ing at  the  counter,  for  a  few 
pence,  books  which  the  students 
could  not  afford  to  buy,  and  which 
no  bookseller  had  yet  bethought 
him  of  permitting  to  be  carried 
home. 

The  rustic  air  of  the  little 
party  exposed  them,  especially  in 
passing  down  Cheapside,  to  the 
jeers  of  apprentices  lounging  at 
shop-doors,  and  the  choicest  slang 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  shoe- 
blacks, whose  soot  and  rancid  oil 
they  declined  to  patronise.  In 
their  ignorance  of  the  rules,  tacitly 
acted  on  by  those  walking  London 
streets  at  that  time,  they  under- 
went  a  good  deal  of  jostling  and 
objurgation,  The  passing  sweep 
left  on  them  his  sable  imprint, 
which  the  dust  of  a  baker's  basket 
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reduced  to  silver  grey.  Dickon 
was  stopped  and  complimented  by 
a  waggish  coachman,  who  first 
puffed  the  froth  of  his  beer  into 
the  old  man's  face,  and  then 
gravely  drank  the  health  of  the 
old  lady  at  home.  Loudly  the 
proprietors  of  trundling  barrows, 
filled  with  damaged  fruit  or  jars 
of  fiery  gin,  entreated  them  to 
stay  and  refresh  themselves,  in 
tones  which  changed  to  derision  or 
abuse  as  the  hope  of  custom  faded 
with  their  retreating  steps.  Por- 
ters, staggering  under  loads,  knock- 
ed against  them  ;  and  draymen, 
lowering  barrels  into  cellars,  let 
slip  the  casks  upon  their  toes  with 
loud  malicious  laugh.  The  thimble- 
riggers,  too,  who  sat  in  doorways 
and  at  corners,  sought  to  entice 
them  into  betting  on  the  pea  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  wistful  looks  and 
muttered  wishes  of  his  retainers, 
the  squire,  bent  upon  the  transac- 
tion of  his  business,  pushed  stur- 
dily on,  refusing  even  the  bills 
which  the  touts  of  quacks  and 
tailors  strove  to  push  into  his 
hands. 

Once*,  indeed,  he  paused  in  his 
steady  walk  to  gaze  on  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  state-coach  of 
his  Majesty  King  George  ;  for,  in 
spite  of  his  Jacobite  tendencies,  he 
had  a  natural  desire  to  behold  the 
monarch  under  whose  sceptre  he 
was  living.  On  it  came,  drawn 
by  six  splendid  greys,  a  vast  box 
of  gold  and  glass,  on  wheels  paint- 
ed bright  blue,  picked  out  with 
white.  A  fat  and  rosy  coachman, 
in  plum- coloured  velvet,  with  a 
white  periwig  and  a  gold  buckle 


in  his  hat,  sat  upon  the  box  ;  and 
three  black  footmen  in  green  and 
gold  blew  silver  trumpets  at  the 
back.  As  the  squire  gazed  in 
wonder,  not  unmixed  with  the 
reverence  with  which  rustics  be- 
hold a  king,  the  horses  stopped, 
and  a  thin  hand,  loaded  with 
jewels,  beckoned  to  him  from  the 
window  of  the  coach.  Doffing  his 
hat,  which  he  wore  upon  his  head 
— not  under  his  arm  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  mode — he  ad- 
vanced to  the  carriage-door  and 
received,  to  his  intense  disgust  and 
chagrin  at  the  stupid  mistake  he 
had  made,  a  handbill  setting  forth 
the  virtues  of  an  electuary,  by 
which  weak  memories  were  infal- 
libly renewed,  and  a  kind  of  snuiF, 
called  "  angelic,"  which  was 
vaunted  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
megrim  or  catarrh.  The  splendid 
coach  was  merely  an  advertising 
van  of  the  period  ;  and  I  am  afraid 
to  contradict  the  impression  that 
Squire  Hazelrig  used  bad  language, 
as  he  strode  angrily  away  up  the 
Poultry  to  CornhilL 

The  broad  alley,  running  with 
its  freestone  pavement  from  Corn- 
hill  to  Lombard  Street,  and  called 
shortly  'Change  Alley,  from  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  Royal  Ex- 
change— which  was  not  the  build- 
ing of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  but 
that  erected  after  the  Great  Fire 
of  '66 — was  at  the  time  of  my 
story  thronged  all  day  long,  but 
especially  during  the  four  hours 
after  noon,  with  a  motley  crowd 
of  stockbrokers  and  share-jobbers, 
and  echoed  with  the  quotation  of 
prices  and  the  shouted  advertise- 
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nient  of  the  mushroom  schemes 
which  every  day  brought  forth. 
There  were  in  the  alley  three 
coffee-houses  of  note,  in  which 
business  was  transacted  —  Garra- 
way's,  Robin's,  and  Jonathan's. 
Persons  of  quality,  rich  citizens, 
and  fashionable  physicians,  fre- 
quented the  first ;  foreign  bankers, 
to  whom  sometimes  came  ambas- 
sadors in  need  of  cash  or  finan- 
cial counsel,  thronged  the  second  ; 
the  third  was  the  grand  resort  of 
the  merchants  and  dealers  in 
stock. 

Turning  into  the  alley,  and 
leaving  his  servants  to  lean  against 
the  door-posts  of  Jonathan's  and 
gaze  in  rustic  wonder  at  the  busy 
scene,  Squire  Hazelrig  shouldered 
his  way  up-stairs  into  a  long  room 
partitioned  into  rows  of  boxes, 
separated  by  a  central  walk. 
Boxes,  walk,  bar,  balcony,  were 
filled  with  groups  of  busy  men — 
all  with  papers  in  their  hands ; 
and  it  would  seem,  from  the  hub- 
bub of  talk,  all  speaking  with 
never  a  pause.  Active  boys  ran 
hither  and  thither  with  smoking 
cups,  and  cried,  as  they  ran, 
"  Fresh  coffee,  gentlemen — fresh 
coffee  !  Bohea  tea,  gentlemen  ! " 
Having  paid  his  twopence  at 
the  bar,  the  Squire  sat  down  at 
the  corner  of  a  table,  where  there 
chanced  to  be  a  vacant  seat ;  and, 
as  he  waited  for  a  merchant  of  his 
acquaintance,  to  whom  the  evening 
before  he  had  despatched  a  letter, 
making  an  appointment  at  this 
place,  he  went  through  the  form 
of  sipping  his  tea,  and  watched  the 
—tons  groups  that  met,  dissolved, 


came  and  went   before    his  eyes 
with  ceaseless  motion. 

At  a  table,  a  few  yards  off,  sat 
a  couple  of  men  engaged  in  the 
discussion    of     a    newly  -  started 
scheme.     Plunging  his  hand  im- 
patiently under  the  deep  silver- 
buttoned  flap  of  his  frock-coat  of 
cinnamon-cloth,  and  drawing  out  a 
paper,  the  more  business-looking 
of  the  pair  commenced  eagerly  to 
read  out  figures  intended  to  con- 
vince  the   listener,   who   took  a 
jewelled  snuff-box  from  the  deep 
pocket  of  the  green  brocade  waist- 
coat which  overlapped  his  thigh, 
and,  tapping  the  lid,  enjoyed  a 
pinch  of  perfumed  Turkish,  as  he 
leaned  back  lazily  in  his  chair. 
Somewhat  farther  off,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  was  a 
keen-eyed  lawyer,  counting  on  his 
fingers  the  probable  results  of  a 
certain  speculation  in  human  hair, 
to  which  a  fresh-coloured  farmer 
from  St.  Albans,  on  whose  boots 
the  mud  of  the  cattle-market  was 
not  dry,  listened  with  a  face   of 
stolid  avarice,  clutching  the  stag- 
horn  handle  of  his  thonged  whip 
as  vigorously  as  if  it  were  the 
wealth  he  coveted.    There  strode  a 
Nonconformist  divine,  with  S.  S.  S. 
in  every  line  of  his  face,  greedy 
for  the  gold  that  perisheth  ;  here 
a  bishop,  whose  truer  place  was 
Garraway's,     edged    his    cassock 
through  the  crowd.     Sturdy  ship- 
captains,  whose  manners  smacked 
of    blustering   breezes,  and   who 
hailed   their    acquaintance   as   if 
through  a  speaking-trumpet  in  a 
storm,  —  booksellers'  hacks  from 
Grub  Street,  who  were  wont  to 
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borrow  ink-bottles  and  just  one 
8beet  of  paper  at  the  bar  of  the 
Black  Swan  in  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
and  whose  tarnished  lace,  when 
not  altogether  worn  away,  showed 
a  suspicious  coppery  redness  under- 
neath,— Jews  of  every  grade,  from 
the  thriving  promoter  of  a  com- 
pany for  importing  asses  from 
Spain,  or  extracting  stearine  from 
sunflower  seeds,  to  the  seller  of 
sailors'  slops  from  Wapping-in-the- 
Wose,  come  to  look  for  a  skipper 
who  had  bilked  him — a  sprinkling 
of  well-to-do  merchants  —  and  a 
host  of  those  flashy  hangers-on  to 
the  skirts  of  commerce,  who 
brighten  up  in  days  of  maniacal 
speculation,  and  are  always  ready 
to  dispose  of  shares  in  some  un- 
opened mine  or  some  untried  in- 
vention, —  passed  and  repassed 
with  continuous  change  and  mur- 
mur before  the  squire's  eyes  during 
the  quarter  of  an  hour  that  he  sat 
there. 

There  was  one  figure  indeed,  at 
which  he  smiled,  as  it  strutted 
perkily  with  a  kind  of  limp  up 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  looking  for 
some  one  among  the  busy  groups. 
It  was  that  of  a  meagre  little  man 
in  a  black  velvet  coat,  a  tie-wig, 
and  a  small  sword,  with  the  lines 
of  pain  visible  in  his  wizened  and 
sour-looking  face.  More  than  one 
of  the  poor  authors  grinned  sar- 
donically as  he  passed  them,  cast- 
ing a  careless  nod  to  those  he 
knew.  Squire  Hazelrig  little 
knew,  and,  had  he  known,  would 
have  little  cared  to  recognise  in 
this  sickly  cripple,  tightly  laced  in 
canvas  stays,  Mr.  Alexander  Pope, 
2e 


who  had  travelled  that  morning 
from  Twickenham,  drawn  by  the 
golden  magnetism  of  S.  S.  S.  from 
his  translation  of  Homer  and  the 
shells  and  spars  of  his  famous 
grotto.  As  the  Wasp  of  Twicken- 
ham glanced  from  group  to  group, 
his  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
saucy,  chubby,  round  face,  sur- 
mounting a  slovenly  little  man  in 
green  velvet,  and  he  made  his  way 
quickly  towards  it  to  greet  John 
Gay,  who  then  seemed  on  the  high 
road  to  fortune,  which  his  Fables 
could  never  have  won  for  him. 
After  a  word  or  two,  the  little 
pair, — about  alike  in  stature,  yet 
how  different  in  temper  and  in 
looks  ! — passed  out  of  Jonathan's 
to  the  more  congenial  air  of  the 
grander  Garraway's. 

The  squire  was  almost  tired 
gazing  at  the  groups  of  stock- 
jobbers, when  his  friend,  who  had 
been  once  a  shopkeeper  in  Win- 
chester, appeared.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose ;  f of  the  stock  of  the 
South  Sea  Company,  after  a  few 
days  of  stagnation,  had  made  a  sud- 
den spring  that  morning,  and  was 
going  up  every  hour.  Hurrying 
into  the  alley,  where  the  walls  and 
windows  were  all  pasted  over  with 
placards  and  prospectuses,  they 
entered  a  little  dark  chamber  with 
a  rickety  coimter,  behind  which, 
deep  in  papers,  sat  a  broker  and 
his  two  clerks.  Some  half-dozen 
sentences  were  uttered ;  some 
half-dozen  slips  of  printed  paper 
signed ;  a  couple  of  bags,  heavy 
with  five-pound  pieces  of  King 
William,  and  guineas  of  Queen 
Anne,  were  paid  across  the  counter, 
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and  the    counsel  of  his  companion,  who  had 

iplete.     With    lost  money  by  a  sham  company 
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he  found    from  this  act  of  folly.     It  proved 
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away  with  some  thousand 
pounds  of  deposit  money. 
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THE  PLAGUE  OF   MAESEILLES. 

(L&montei/s  Hlstoi-y  of  the  Regency.) 


aj>.  1720. 


The  plague  which  desolated  Mar- 
seilles, and  afterwards  spread  its 
ravages  beyond  the  Bhone,  recalls 
in  many  of  its  features  the  pesti- 
lence described  by  Thucydides.  * 
*  *  *  At  Marseilles  the  con- 
tagion seized  in  preference  upon 
women,  children,  and  indigent 
people.  Its  violence  in  strong 
constitutions  was  terrible  ;  but  it 
despised  the  decrepit  old  folk,  the 
lunatics  in  the  asylums,  the  poor 
creatures  who  were  afflicted  by  de- 
formities, ulcers,  and  cutaneous 
affections.  To  have  got  over  a 
first  attack  was  no  surety  against 
a  second  or  a  third.  If  this  pest 
was  a  poison,  it  was  one  which 
escaped  sight,  study,  and  analysis, 
and  did  not,  like  other  poisons, 
act  with  uniform  effect.  No  symp- 
tom marked  it  but  such  as  are 
common  to  the  two  fevers  vul- 
garly called  putrid  and  malig- 
nant. It  appeared  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  their  bad  qualities  in 
the  highest  degree  of  virulence. 
The  writers  who  have  tried  to  de- 
scribe this  Proteus  have  deceived 
us,  so  changeable  and  opposite  were 
its  forms. 


The  duration  of  its  attacks  was 
not  regular,  and  it  struck  down 
its  victims  sometimes  by  sudden 
seizure,  and  sometimes  after  an 
illness  lasting  till  the  seventh  day. 
The  symptoms  were  alike  neither 
in  two  patients;  nor  often  in  the 
same  case  for  two  hours  together. 
The  face  of  some  was  livid,  of 
others  highly  inflamed ;  in  one 
case  a  gloomy  silence,  in  another 
a  frightful  loquacity  ;  these  per- 
ished painlessly  in  an  invincible 
apathy,  a  dreadful  frenzy  killed 
those  without  convulsions ;  occa- 
sionally the  sufferers  wore  a  dull 
and  helpless  expression,  but #  the 
eyes  of  the  greatest  number  were 
full  of  fury  and  terror  as  in  hydro- 
phobia. 

Against  this  indefinable  foe  art 
fought  in  vain  with  remedies  of 
every  kind.  The  most  simple 
were  only  the  least  deadly.  The 
lively  imagination  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  southern  France  makes 
rare  among  them  that  cool  and 
firm  courage  which  lessens  the  dan- 
ger by  estimating  it.  The  profes- 
sional men  who  might  have  settled 
people's  minds,  acted  badly,  if  we 
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as  deposit  on  the  shares  ;  and  the 
transaction  was  complete.  With 
an  ease  that  seemed  to  the  simple 
squire  akin  to  magic,  he  found 
himself  the  possessor  of  certain 
documents,  which  he  believed  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  colossal  for- 
tune ;  and  he  chuckled  to  himself 
over  the  pluck  and  promptitude 
which  had  brought  him  in  person 
to  London.  By  way  of  varying 
the  pleasures  of  investment,  he 
bought  for  sixty  guineas  a  little 
square,  cut  from  a  playing-card, 
with  the  diamonds  still  upon  it 
peeping  from  below  the  waxen 
seal  of  the  Globe  Tavern.  It  was 
one  of  the  Sailcloth  Permits,  which 
entitled  the  holder  to  acquire 
shares  in  a  Sailcloth  Factory, 
existing  only  in  the  imagination 
of  some  inventive  swindler.  As 
the  squire  and  his  draper-Mend 
came  out  again  upon  the  crowded 
pavement  of  the  alley,  the  eye  of 
the  latter  was  caught  by  a  new 
office,  opened  only  that  day ;  and 
upon  advancing  they  found  it  to 
be  filled  with  men  struggling  to 
buy  shares  in  a  company,  the 
object  of  which,  veiled  in  present 
mystery,  was  to  be  unfolded  in 
the  afternoon.  Sorely  was  the 
squire,  already  bitten  with  the 
gambling  mania,  tempted  to  in- 
vest some  of  his  loose  guineas  in 
this  mystery  ;  but  the  sagacious 


counsel  of  his  companion,  who  had 
lost  money  by  a  sham  company 
the  week  before,  restrained  him 
from  this  act  of  folly.  It  proved 
to  be  just  as  well ;  for  next  day 
the  office  was  shut,  and  the  clever 
thief  was  away  with  some  thousand 
pounds  of  deposit  money. 

Squire  Hazelrig,  armed  with 
his  scrip,  walked  gaily  out  among 
the  crowd — a  millionaire  in  fancy ; 
for  he  saw  no  end  to  the  golden 
harvest  a  cautious  man  might  reap 
by  watching  the  market,  and  sell- 
ing at  a  judicious  moment ;  and  as 
the  merchant  with  whom  he 
walked,  pointed  out  at  the  door  of 
Qarraway's,  talking  busily,  two 
noted  men,  who  were  large  holders 
of  S.  S.  Stock  —  Mr.  Ai&labie, 
Chanceller  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
Secretary  Craggs  —  he  scarcely 
deigned  to  look  at  the  distinguish- 
ed pair.  He  did  condescend  both 
to  make  room  for,  and  remove  his 
hat  in  honour  of,  Prince  George, 
who  was  bustling  up  the  alley — 
round  and  rosy — to  confer  with 
some  directors  of  a  copper  com- 
pany, over  which  he  presided  as 
governor ;  and  he  beamed  graci- 
ously upon  Sir  John  Blunt,  chair- 
man of  the  South  Sea  Board,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  he 
held  in  his  pocket  some  of  the 
talismans  invented  by  that  great 
financial  magician, 


THE   PLAGUE   OF  MARSEILLES. 

(Limontey's  History  of  the  Regency.) 
AJ>.  1720. 


The  plague  which  desolated  Mar- 
seilles, and  afterwards  spread  its 
ravages  beyond  the  Bhone,  recalls 
in  many  of  its  features  the  pesti- 
lence described  by  Thucydides.  * 
*  *  *  At  Marseilles  the  con- 
tagion seized  in  preference  upon 
women,  children,  and  indigent 
people.  Its  violence  in  strong 
constitutions  was  terrible  ;  but  it 
despised  the  decrepit  old  folk,  the 
lunatics  in  the  asylums,  the  poor 
creatures  who  were  afflicted  by  de- 
formities, ulcers,  and  cutaneous 
affections.  To  have  got  over  a 
first  attack  was  no  surety  against 
a  second  or  a  third.  If  this  pest 
was  a  poison,  it  was  one  which 
escaped  sight,  study,  and  analysis, 
and  did  not,  like  other  poisons, 
act  with  uniform  effect.  No  symp- 
tom marked  it  but  such  as  are 
common  to  the  two  fevers  vul- 
garly called  putrid  and  malig- 
nant. It  appeared  to  be  a  com- 
bination of  their  bad  qualities  in 
the  highest  degree  of  virulence. 
The  writers  who  have  tried  to  de- 
scribe this  Proteus  have  deceived 
us,  so  changeable  and  opposite  were 
its  forms. 


The  duration  of  its  attacks  was 
not  regular,  and  it  struck  down 
its  victims  sometimes  by  sudden 
seizure,  and  sometimes  after  an 
illness  lasting  till  the  seventh  day. 
The  symptoms  were  alike  neither 
in  two  patients;  nor  often  in  the 
same  case  for  two  hours  together. 
The  face  of  some  was  livid,  of 
others  highly  inflamed ;  in  one 
case  a  gloomy  silence,  in  another 
a  frightful  loquacity  ;  these  per- 
ished painlessly  in  an  invincible 
apathy,  a  dreadful  frenzy  killed 
those  without  convulsions  ;  occa- 
sionally the  sufferers  wore  a  dull 
and  helpless  expression,  but #  the 
eyes  of  the  greatest  number  were 
full  of  fury  and  terror  as  in  hydro- 
phobia. 

Against  this  indefinable  foe  art 
fought  in  vain  with  remedies  of 
eveiy  kind.  The  most  simple 
were  only  the  least  deadly.  The 
lively  imagination  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  southern  France  makes 
rare  among  them  that  cool  and 
firm  courage  which  lessens  the  dan- 
ger by  estimating  it.  The  profes- 
sional men  who  might  have  settled 
people's  minds,  acted  badly,  if  we 
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may  judge  by  this  letter  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Aix  to  the  Abb^ 
Dubois.  "In  the  morning  we 
have  the  plague  here,  and  in  the 
evening  we  are  well.  The  doctors 
ought  to  be  abolished,  or  prescrib- 
ed to  be  more  skilful  and  less 
cowardly.  Fear  has  taken  such  a 
hold  of  them,  that  they  imagine 
everything  to  be  the  plague,  and 
it  is  a  great  misery. w  Faithful, 
indeed,  to  the  traditions  of  the 
lazaretto,  the  doctors  of  the  coun- 
try used  to  visit  the  sick,  wrapped 
in  frocks  of  waxed  linen,  their  feet 
raised  from  the  ground  on  wooden 
pattens,  their  mouths  and  nostrils 
covered,  speaking  in  a  loud  un- 
natural voice  at  some  distance 
from  the  patient,  and,  in  fact,  less 
like  a  helpful  and  consoling  visitor 
than  a  spectre  of  death  summoning 
the  dying  to  follow  him.  One  of 
them  fancied  he  had  read  that 
Hippocrates  had  fires  lit  during 
the  plague  of  Athens ;  immediately 
the  signal  was  given  for  innumer- 
able bonfires  to  be  kindled  through- 
out Marseilles,  on  all  the  open 
places,  in  front  of  each  house,  and 
even  in  the  courtyard  of  several. 
This  enormous  conflagration  in 
such  warm  weather  redoubled  the 
rage  of  the  malady ;  the  doctor 
Sicard,  the  originator  of  this  plan, 
took  flight  with  his  son.  Such  an 
example  was  thrown  away  upon 
Toulon,  which,  some  time  after- 
wards, made  the  same  experiment 
with  the  same  bad  results. 

On  the  ashes  of  this  burning  ar- 
rived the  doctors  of  Montpellier, 
sent  by  the  court  Either  from 
Policy,  or  from  conviction,  they 


surprised  people  by  a  hitherto  un- 
known boldness.  "  What  madness 
distracts  you?"  they  said  to  the 
crowd  which  pressed  round  them. 
"The  evil  which  assails  you  has 
not  come  from  Syria  between  tbe 
planks  of  a  vessel ;  it  is  produced 
among  yourselves  by  natural  causes, 
just  as  it  has  been  seen  a  hundred 
times  in  countries  unknown  to  the 
Levant  trade,  and  as  it  has  recently 
attacked  several  cities  of  France, 
after  the  winter  of  1709.  It  will 
soon  die  out,  if  the  terror  and  the 
famine,  which  are  your  doing,  do 
not  lend  it  an  unnatural  strength. 
It  is  not  the  hand  of  God  which 
strikes  your  sick,  but  it  is  your 
own  cruel  selfishness  that  kills 
them.  We  are  seeking  for  the 
contagion  of  the  plague ;  we  find 
none  but  the  contagion  of  fear. 
Cease  to  be  alarmed  about  your- 
selves ;  return  to  the  bedsides  of 
your  relations  and  friends  ;  and  if 
you  doubt  our  words,  see  our  ac- 
tions.1' And,  in  fact,  without  fear, 
without  precaution,  they  approach 
the  sick  with  a  smile  on  their 
lips,  they  sit  down  on  their  beds, 
talk  with  them,  and  calmly  touch 
their  bodies,  their  clothes,  their 
sores. 

This  example  had  excellent  ef- 
fects ;  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
who  hastened  from  different  parte 
of  France  imitated  their  intrepid 
conduct  A  young  sailor  of  Tou- 
lon, who  had  seen  them  operate, 
set  up  as  a  surgeon,  and  obtained 
the  success  which  his  cour- 
age deserved.  A  woman,  her 
name  and  nationality  unknown, 
who  was  the  companion  of  a  Ger- 
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man  quack,  showed  her  medical 
skill  in  the  hospitals  and  the  most 
infected  places.  Her  slender  form, 
her  exceeding  beauty,  her  freshness, 
so  remarkable  among  the  dying, 
made  her  look  like  an  unknown 
being  of  more  than  mortal  race. 
Imagination,  credulous  in  great 
scenes  of  terror,  indulged  a  thou- 
sand fancies  about  this  mysterious 
woman  whose  amazing  audacity 
was  respected  by  the  disease.  The 
local  doctors  also  shook  off  their 
cowardly  reserve,  and  became  more 
worthy  of  praise  in  proportion  as 
they  were  less  apprehensive  of 
danger.  One  of  them  named  Adon, 
who  had  used  the  head  of  his  cane 
to  assure  himself  of  the  health  of  a 
young  girl,  was  given  over  to  piti- 
less mockery,  a  kind  of  peculiarly 
French  justice  which  has  never 
been  suspended  even  amid  the 
most  frightful  disasters.  This  poor 
man,  in  despair,  sought  and  at  last 
met  the  death  so  easy  to  find  ;  but 
it  was  a  fact  which  may  be  gladly 
remembered,  that  of  all  these  dar- 
ing strangers,  these  would  not  have 
died  a  single  one,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  at  Aix,  out  of  extravagant 
bravado,  the  youngest  of  them 
must  needs  sleep  in  the  bed  of  a 
plague-stricken  woman  who  had 
just  expired. 

The  mistaken  opinion  that  the 
corpses  were  contagious  made  their 
burial  one  of  the  most  terrible 
duties  of  the  magistrates.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  epidemic,  they 
went  themselves  by  night  to  have 
the  bodies  taken  away  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  lazaretto  ;  they  were 
then  obliged  to  employ  men  from 


the  dregs  of  the  people,  enlisted  by 
force  under  the  name  of  corbeaux.  It 
was  soon  necessary  to  supply  the  de- 
sertion of  these  by  galley-slaves.  The 
commanders  of  the  galleys  would 
scarcely  lend  them,  and  then  only 
on  the  singular  condition  that  the 
magistracy  should  be  held  bound 
to  fill  up  the  place  of  any  who 
might  die  in  this  service.  They 
were  a  frightful  band,  these  cor- 
beaux and  convicts  ;  the  city  coun- 
cillors directed  them,  sword  in 
hand.  When  these  wretches  en- 
tered the  houses,  they  demanded 
gold  before  agreeing  to  carry  away 
the  corpses,  that  is  to  drag  them 
along  with  iron  hooks,  and  if  they 
fell  in  with  any  sick  persons  aban- 
doned  by  their  friends,  they  did 
not  fail  to  kill  them,  that  they 
might  plunder  the  bodies  at  their 
ease. 

The  number  of  the  dead,  in- 
creasing day  by  day,  soon  required 
tumbrils  to  be  used  for  taking 
them  away  ;  but  in  such  times  of 
terror,  the  most  simple  business 
cannot' be  transacted  without  in- 
conceivable difficulty;  it  was  neces- 
sary to  seize  by  force  in  the 
country  the  horses  and  vehicles 
required.  The  galley-slaves  pur- 
posely broke  the  harness,  and  the 
frightened  workmen  refused  to 
mend  them.  In  fact,  all  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates  could 
never  set  agoing  more  than  twenty, 
a  number  so  insufficient  that  the 
city,  filled  with  a  thousand  corpses 
every  day,  thought  itself  near  its 
end.  Tradition  has  handed  down 
a  trait  of  conduct  highly  honour- 
able   to    the   memory  of    M.   de 
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Belgunce.  It  is  said  that  to  en- 
courage the  drivers,  he  got  up 
himself  and  sat  on  the  first  tum- 
bril which  set  out  for  its  mournful 
destination,  though  at  other  times 
this  prelate  could  scarcely  conceal 
the  horror  with  which  these  prayer- 
less  and  tearless  burials  affected 
him.        *         *         *         * 

I  have  shown  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence reached  by  the  disease.  It 
is  time  to  see  how,  and  how  far, 
the  contagion  was  propagated.  It 
reached  those  who  had  fled  into 
the  church  towers,  and  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  ships. 
These  narrow  and  hot  vessels, 
which  the  need  of  provisions 
obliged  to  communicate  with  the 
shore,  suffered  great  ravages.  The 
very  element  which  bore  them 
was  itself  tainted.  The  belief  that 
domestic  animals  could  cure  the 
infection  on  their  skins  caused  a 
great  many  of  them  to  be  killed. 
Their  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  harbour,  while  the  others, 
urged  by  famine,  gnawed  the 
corpses  of  their  masters.  The 
galleys  and  the  arsenal  were  more 
fortunate.  Isolated  by  their  walls 
and  by  a  boom,  with  order  secured 
by  a  military  police,  and  provi- 
sions supplied  from  the  sea, 
they  also  owed  much  to  the  ex- 
cellent institution  of  hospitals,  in 
which  the  sick  were  separated, 
and  received  immediate  treatment 
without  causing  alarm.     A  popu- 


lation of  ten  thousand  souls  had 
only  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  attacked,  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  dead,  which 
was  not  above  the  tribute  of  an 
ordinary  epidemic.  The  city  it- 
self lost  more  than  a  third  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  proportion  was 
almost  the  same  in  the  district 
round  about,  but  the  agonies  suf- 
fered there  were  as  revolting  as 
the  number  of  victims ;  this 
crowd  of  terrified  destitute  people, 
which  fled  along  the  courses  of 
brooks  into  deep  caverns,  found 
itself  a  prey  to  sufferings  which 
make  one  shudder,  and  to  gangs 
of  brigands  let  loose  on  the  coun- 
try. The  roads  were  lairs  of  a 
crime  newly  invented ;  troops  of 
beggars  pretending  to  be  plague- 
stricken,  and  standing  a  little  way 
off,  demanded  of  travellers  pecu- 
niary relief,  and  these  thought 
themselves  lucky  if  by  such  ransom 
!  they  could  prevent  more  dangerous 
approaches.  It  must  also  be  said 
that  in  the  country,  the  supposed 
abode  of  innocence  and  virtue,  the 
desertion  of  the  sick  was  more 
disgusting,  and  the  selfishness  of 
their  friends  more  unblushing,  than 
in  the  town.  Fear  made  men  so 
foolish  and  so  inhuman,  that  the 
doctor  and  his  horse  could  no- 
where be  taken  in;  when  they  went 
out  of  the  city,  they  had  to  take 
food  for  both  with  them,  and  eat 
it  in  the  middle  of  a  field. 
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The  Crown  Prince  thus  lost  all 
hope  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  an 
English  princess,  which  he  had 
sought  not  so  much  through  any 
tender  motive  as  for  political  rea- 
sons, expecting  thereby  to  be  re- 
lieved at  once  from  personal  de- 
pendence on  the  king,  and  from 
the  want  of  money,  by  which  he 
felt  himself  constantly  embarrassed. 
Hence  he  now  determined  to  seize 
the  very  first  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing to  England,  where  Hotham 
had  promised  him  a  kind  reception, 
and  where  he  expected  to  find  a 
final  refuge  from  the  cruel  treat- 
ment which  he  still  continued  to 
experience  at  the  hands  of  his 
father.  Nevertheless  the  secretary 
of  the  English  embassy,  Guy 
Dickens,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  London,  strongly  advised 
him  not  to  undertake  the  project, 
as  the  estrangement  between  his 
father  and  King  George  would  be 
thereby  increased,  while  as  to 
money  matters,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  his  debts 
paid  off, 
The  prince  was  thus  induced  to 


modify  his  plans  and  proceed  first 
to  Holland,  with  the  intention  of 
making  his  way  thence   to  Eng- 
land  as   soon   as    possible.      He 
hoped  to  effect  this  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  journey  his  father  in- 
tended to  make  with  him  to  Ans- 
bach  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
some  South  German  princes,  and 
made  all  necessary  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  the  project  with 
the  help  of  his  friend  Katte,  who, 
to  enhance  his  own  importance, 
kept  boasting  in  the  most  reckless 
manner  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
Crown  Prince,  so  that  his  inten- 
tions became  almost  universally 
known  in  Berlin,  and  reached  the 
ears  of  the  king  long  before  the 
attempt  was  made  to  put  them  in 
execution.     Hence  Rochow,  Bud- 
denbrock,  and  Waldow,  were  in- 
structed  to   travel    in   the   same 
carriage  with  the  prince  through- 
out the  whole  journey,  and  never 
for  a  moment  to  lose  sight  of  him. 
Yet  even  in  Ansbach  he  tried  to 
get  away,  but  was  prevented  by 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Margrave, 
whom  he  had  made  a  confidant  of 
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his  unhappy  situation, and  whom' he 
had  asked  for  horses  to  take  a  ride 
in  the  country,  which  were  refused, 
through  fear  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences. The  king  henceforth 
gave  full  scope  to  his  anger.  He 
had  already  struck  the  prince  in  the 
presence  of  several  strangers,  and 
taunted  him  repeatedly  on  his 
want  of  spirit,  with  the  remark : 
"  Had  my  father  treated  me  as  I 
treat  you,  I  would  have  run  away 
over  and  over  again,  but  you  are 
no  man,  you  are  nothing  but  a 
coward  1 n 

After  such  treatment]  the  deter- 
mination of  the  prince  to  escape 
could  scarcely  grow  weaker.  On 
the  road  to  Augsburg  and  Lud- 
wigsburg  all  necessary  preparations 
were  accordingly  continued.  At 
last,  on  the  arrival  of  the  king  with 
his  suite  in  the  village  of  Stein- 
furth  near  Sinzheim  in  Scheunen, 
where  he  intended  passing  the 
night,  the  Crown  Prince  caused 
horses  to  be  procured  by  his  page, 
Keith,  brother  of  the  Lieutenant 
Keith  who  had  been  removed  to 
Wessel  under  the  pretext  of  a 
trip  to  the  neighbouring  town, 
where  a  market  was  being  held, 
but  in  reality  in  order  to  make 
for  Strasburg.  Whilst  he  stood 
waiting  for  the  horses,  dressed  in 
a  red  coat  and  cloak,  cut  in  the 
French  style,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  made  for  him  on  the  journey, 
his  attendants  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  requested  him  to  resume 
his  uniform  before  the  affair  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  king.  At  this 
moment  Keith  brought  up  the 
horses,  and  the  prince  attempted 


to  leap  into  the  saddle  of  one  of 
them,  but  was  withheld  by  those 
who   stood    round,   and    brought 
back   to  a   barn,   where   he  was 
compelled  to  resume  his  uniform. 
Colonel    Derschau    at    once    re- 
ported the  occurrence  to  the  king, 
who,  however,  took  no  immediate 
steps  in  the  absence  of  positive 
proof,   and    set    out    early  next 
morning  for  Mannheim,  where  he 
was  greatly  excited  at  not  meeting 
his  son,  who  was  to  have  left  for 
that  place  before  him.      This  so 
alarmed   the  page  who  had  fol- 
lowed on  horseback,  that  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  king, 
and  confessed  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  provide 
horses  for  the  flight  of  the  prince. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  the 
king  gave  no  indication  that  he 
was  informed  of  the  circumstance*, 
"but  was  satisfied  with  ordering  Bud- 
denbrock,  Waldow,  and  Rochow, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  not  to 
lose  sight  of  him  by  day  or  night 
Next  day,  however,  he  told  the 
prince  in  Darmstadt  that  he  was 
surprised  to  find  him  there,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  already  in  Paris, 
to  which  Fritz  replied,  that  had 
he  chosen,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  able  to  reach  France.     The 
king  soon  after  ordered  the  attend- 
ants on  the  prince,  on  their  arrival 
next  day  before  Frankfort,  not  to 
permit  him  to  enter  the  city,  but 
convey  him  at  once  on  board  the 
ship  that  lay  ready  to  set  saiL 

In  Frankfort  the  king  received 
full  information  of  the  prince's 
intended  flight,  through  some  let- 
ters which  he  had  forwarded  from 
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Nuremberg  to  his  friend  Katte  in 
Berlin,  but  which  by  a  mistake  were 
delivered  to  a  cousin  of  his,  the 
recruiting  officer  Katte,  of  Nurem- 
berg. He  could  now  no  longer 
contain  himself.  As  he  stepped 
on  board  the  yacht  in  which  he 
intended  sailing  down  the  Rhine, 
and  beheld  his  son,  he  fell  upon 
him  with  such  fury  that  he  would 
have  throttled  him,  had  he  not 
been  restrained  by  General  Wal- 
dow.  He  seized  him  by  the  hair, 
and  struck  him  with  his  stick 
about  the  head  till  his  face  was 
bathed  in  blood,  so  that  Fritz  cried 
out :  "  Never  before  has  the  face 
of  a  Prince  of  Brandenburg  endured 
such  shameful  usage  ! "  On  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  his  followers, 
who  feared  for  the  life  of  the 
prince,  the  king  was  at  last  in- 
duced to  allow  him  to  be  taken  on 
board  another  ship.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  sword  and  treated  in 
all  respects  as  a  state  prisoner. 
In  Bonn,  where  the  king  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  he 
ordered  his  attendants  to  take  the 
prince  again  on  board,  dead  or 
alive,  and  convey  him  thence  to 
Meurs. 

Fritz  was  now  prepared  for 
every  contingency,  and  far  from 
regretting  his  efforts  to  escape,  he 
considered  them  all  the  more  justi- 
fied by  the  unworthy  treatment  he 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  his 
father.  The  anticipated  fate  alone 
of  his  friends  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  project,  excited  his  liveliest 
anxiety,  and  induced  him  to  appeal 
to  the  mediation  of  Seckendorf, 
for  whom  he  otherwise,  and  not 


unreasonably,  entertained  feelings 
of  the  most  deadly  hatred.  He 
told  him  plainly  that  if  his  father 
persisted  in  inflicting  blows  on 
him,  now  that  he  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  would  some- 
how carry  out  his  resolution,  cost 
what  it  might.  And  in  point  of 
fact  a  fresh  attempt  at  escape  in 
Meurs  had  failed,  only  through 
the  presence  of  a  sentinel  His 
own  life,  he  continued,  he  cared 
little  for,  and  alone  regretted  the 
fate  of  those  officers  who  were 
cognisant  of  the  circumstances, 
and  might  be  innocently  punished, 
although  they  had  shown  him 
nothing  but  sympathy.  Should 
the  king  promise  him  pardon  for 
them  lien  he  would  discover 
everything,  otherwise  let  them 
take  his  life,  for  he  would  betrajr 
no  one.  He  requested  Seckendorf 
to  see  the  king,  and,  if  possible, 
help  him  out  of  this  entangled  web, 
for  which  he  would  be  ever  grate- 
ful. Seckendorf,  well  perceiving 
that  the  conduct  of  the  prince 
under  existing  circumstances  might 
be  fairly  overlooked,  and  that  the 
king  had  in  truth  gone  too  far  in 
his  passion,  communicated  to  him 
in  Meurs  the  prince's  repentance, 
whereupon  he  declared  that  he 
would  grant  pardon  to  all  impli- 
cated, if  the  prince  was  willing 
openly  and  without  reserve  to  dis- 
close everything,  which,  however, 
he  greatly  doubted.  But  soon 
after,  hearing  that  some  days  pre- 
viously Lieutenant  Keith  had 
escaped  from  Wessel,  and  not  un- 
naturally suspecting  that  he  sym- 
pathised with  the  prince's  proceed- 
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ings,  he  burst  out  afresh,  caused 
his  son  to  be  brought  to  Wessel, 
thence  summoned  to  his  presence, 
and  asked  him  menacingly  why  he 
had  endeavoured  to  desert :  "  Be- 
cause," he  replied,  "you  have 
treated  me  not  as  a  son,  but  as  a 
base-born  slave ! " 

"Then  you  are  nothing  but  a 
disgraced  deserter,"  retorted  the 
king. 

"  I  am  as  honourable  as  thou 
art!"  replied  the  prince,  "and 
have  only  done  what  you  have 
yourself  told  me  a  hundred  times 
you  would  have  done  in  my  place." 

At  these  words,  which  were  all 
the  more  irritating  on  account  of 
their  truth,  the  king  drew  his 
dagger  in  order  to  stab  his  son, 
whereupon  Major-GeneraV  von  der 
Mossel  threw  himself  between  them 
both,  and  cried  out,  "  Strike  me, 
but  spare  your  son."  This  brought 
the  king  to  his  senses,  and  he  dis- 
missed the  prince. 

General  Mossel  now  remon- 
strated warmly  with  him  on  his 
proceedings.  He  urged  that  though 
lord  and  master  of  his  son,  still  he 
should  not  condemn  him  unheard, 
and  would  be  guilty  of  a  deadly 
crime  by  becoming  his  assassin.  He 
entreated  him  to  have  the  prince  ex- 
amined by  trustworthy  persons,  and 
not  to  see  him  again,  as  the  sight 
of  him  caused  his  majesty  to  lose 
all  restraint  over  himself.  The  king, 
seeing  the  wisdom  of  this  advice, 
acted  upon  it,  and  with  his  own 
hand  drew  up  a  series  of  questions, 
on  which  he  caused  his  son  to  be 
examined  by  Colonel  Derschau. 

The  prince,  being  unwilling  to 


disclose  his  intention  of  escaping 
to  England,  declared  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  proceed  through  Lan- 
dau and  Strasburg  to  Paris,  there 
enlist  under  an  assumed  name, 
seek  distinction  in  Italy,  and  thus 
again  recover  his  father's  favour. 
He  declined  to  say  whence  he  had 
procured  the  money  he  had  given 
to  Eatte  and  Keith. 

With  this  in  itself  very  impro- 
bable statement,  accompanied  as 
it  was  with  the  obvious  determina- 
tion not  to  reveal  the  truth,  the 
king  could  not  rest  satisfied.  As, 
however,  besides  the  written  evi- 
dence, there  was  the  confession  of 
the  prince  himself  that  he  intended 
to  escape,  and  as  in  the  whole 
affair  none  but  officers  seemed  to 
be  mixed  up,  the  king  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  be  treated 
as  a  military  question,  in  fact  as 
an  act  of  desertion,  and  tried  by 
the  military  code.  He  accordingly 
ordered  the  queen,  as  an  accom- 
plice of  the  prince,  to  quit  her 
country  seat  of  Montbijon,  and 
confine  herself  to  her  apartments 
in  the  palace.  He  certainly  pre- 
pared her  for  the  painful  intelli- 
gence through  the  mistress  of  the 
robes, yet  wrote  her  in  the  following 
heartless  strain  :  "  I  have  caused 
the  scoundrel  (Schurken)  Friti  to 
be  arrested,  and  will  treat  him  as 
his  crime  and  his  dastardly  con- 
duct deserve.  I  acknowledge  him 
no  longer  as  my  son  ;  he  has  dis- 
honoured me  and  my  house.  Such 
a  wretch  (Elender)  deserves  no 
longer  to  live." 

On  his  arrival  he  met  her,  not 
like  a  distressed  father,  but  as  a 
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tyrant  knowing  no  restraint,  an- 
nounced her  son's  death  to  her, 
poured  forth  the  most  violent  abuse 
on  his  daughter  Wilhelmina  on  ac- 
count of  her  suspected  sympathy 
with  the  conduct  of  her  brother, 
beat  her  till  she  became  insensible, 
and  would  have  trampled  on  her 
body,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  her  sisters,  the  queen,  and 
others  present.  Thus  Wilhelmina 
lies  senseless  on  a  chair,  while  the 
ladies  of  the  court  are  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  her  round  with  cold 
water  and  smelling  salts,  the 
queen  walks  up  and  down  the 
room,  wringing  her  hands  and 
beside  herself  with  grief  at  the 
supposed  death  of  her  son,  while 
the  other  children  throw  them- 
selves weeping  at  the  feet  of  the 
king  and  implore  him  to  relent. 
At  last  he  confesses  that  the  Crown 
Prince  is  still  alive,  but  fumes  and 
threatens  to  have  him  executed ; 
and  yet  at  such  a  moment  the 
mistress  of  the  robes,  Frau  von 
Kamecke,  dares  to  address  him  in 
the  following  words :, 

"Your  Majesty  has  hitherto 
endeavoured  to  be  a  righteous  and 
God-fearing  prince,  and  God  has 
in  return  heaped  blessings  on  you, 
but  woe  to  you  if  you  depart  from 
His  holy  commands.  Fear  His 
justice  which  punished  Philip  H. 
and  Peter  I.,  who  shed  the  blood 
of  their  sons,  as  you  wish  to  do. 
Their  race  became  extinct  with 
them,  their  people  were  plunged 
into  misery,  and  they  earned  for 
themselves  the  detestation  of 
mankind.  Recollect  yourself  ! 
A  first  burst  of  anger  is  pardon- 


able, but  it  becomes  a  crime  if 
we  do  not  endeavour  to  overcome 
it!" 

The  king  looked  in  amazement 
at  her  without  attempting  to  in- 
terrupt her.  At  last  .he  replied, 
"  You  are  very  bold  to  address  me 
such  words,  yet  I  bear  you  no  ill- 
wilL  Your  intentions  are  good. 
You  speak  frankly  to  me,  and 
that  increases  my  esteem  for  you. 
Comfort  my  wife." 

The  Crown  Prince  was  soon 
after  escorted  under  a  strong  guard 
to  Eustrin,  where  his  uniform  was 
exchanged  for  a  common  blue  coat, 
and  where  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  severity,  and  in  every 
respect  as  a  state  prisoner.  In 
accordance  with  his  father's  in- 
structions the  door  of  his  room  was 
kept  constantly  shut,  being  opened 
not  more  than  three  times  during 
the  day,  and  never  for  more  than 
four  minutes  at  a  time.  Any  one 
holding  conversation  with  him  was 
threatened  with  instant  death. 
He  was  supplied  with  food  twice 
a  day,  at  noon  and  at  four  o'clock, 
from  the  cookshop,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  from  four  to  six  groschen 
each  meal,  and  it  was  always  cut 
up  into  small  pieces,  as  he  was  not 
allowed  the  use  of  knife  or  fork.  He 
was  also  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  of  his  flute,  and  of  all  books, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Bible 
and  a  few  devotional  works.  His 
own  books  were  disposed  of  by 
sale,  and  thus  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  youth  he  was  abandoned  to 
solitary  confinement  in  an  empty 
room,  gloomy  by  day,  and  depriv- 
ed of  all  light  from  sunset     Yet 
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he  remained  constant  in  his  reso- 
lution not  to  yield. 

It  was  the  king's  intention  to 
have  him  tried  by  martial  law, 
whereby  the  succession  would  be 
secured  to  his  favourite,  Prince 
William.  But  it  appears  that  he 
was  induced  by  his  advisers  in 
the  first  instance  to  propose  to  the 
Crown  Prince  that  he  should  re- 
sign all  claim  to  the  succession,  an 
offer  which  Fritz  however  em- 
phatically rejected. 

At  last,  as  soon  as  all  the 
charges  were  fully  drawn  up,  the 
king  appointed  a  court-martial  to 
be  held,  under  the  presidency  of  a 
lieutenant-general,  and  to  be  con- 
stituted of  three  officers  of  every 
rank,  inclusive  of  lieutenants,  and 
further,  comprising  the  procurator- 
general,  the  fiscal -general,  and 
the  judge-advocate,  of  the  regiment 
of  gens  d'annes,  to  which  Katte  be- 
longed. Their  instructions  were 
to  pass  sentence  both  on  Katte 
and  the  prince.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  instances  of 
the  king,  the  court  resolutely  re- 
fused to  condemn  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  limited  their  judg- 
ment to  Katte.  They  were  sup- 
ported in  their  resolution  by  the 
urgent  remonstrances  which  pour- 
ed in  on  every  side,  and  especially 
by  the  openly-expressed  opinion 
both  of  the  venerable  Field-Mar- 
shal Natzmer  and  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Dessau,  who  maintained 
that  the  king  had  no  right  without 
a  formal  process  to  inflict  capital 
punishment  on  the  heir  to  the 
crown.  This,  together  with  the 
representations  of  all  the  foreign  I 


courts,  gradually  induced  the  ob- 
durate king  somewhat  to  relent 
Yet  it  was  not  without  a  violent 
struggle  that  he  brought  himself 
at  last  to  abandon  his  intention  of 
ensuring  the  death  of  his  son.  On 
one  occasion  being  excited  to  a 
state  of  frenzy  by  the  persistent 
refusal  of  his  officers  to  carry  out 
his  views,  Field-Marshal  Budden- 
brock,  who  had  for  six  years  been 
his  daily  companion,  tore  open  his 
vest,  and  laying  bare  his  breast, 
exclaimed,  "  If  your  Majesty  de- 
sires blood,  take  mine.  His  yon 
shall  not  have,  so  long  as  I  can 
breathe  a  word  in  his  defence ! " 
The  king  was  so  overcome  by  this 
scene  that  he  remained  for  some 
time  absorbed  in  thought,  and 
henceforth  adopted  a  much  more 
gentle  tone  in  speaking  of  his  son. 
Even  Seckendorf,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  main  object  of  sepa- 
rating Prussia  from  the  House  of 
Hanover,  and  who  thought  that 
the  quarrel  between  father  and 
son  had  gone  quite  far  enough, 
now  made  every  effort  to  induce 
the  king  to  relent,  which  he  was 
at  last  persuaded  to  do,  provided 
his  son  acknowledged  his  past 
errors  in  writing,  promised  in  the 
presence  of  his  generals,  officers, 
and  ministers  of  State,  henceforth 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  the  king,  to  hold  no 
written  correspondence  within  or 
without  the  kingdom,  except  by 
his  father's  consent,  and  in  case  he 
violated  any  of  these  conditions, 
spontaneously  to  resign  for  ever 
all  his  rights  to  the  succession. 
On  these  terms  the  king  consented 
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to  release  him  from  prison,  but 
ordered  him  still  to  remain  in 
Kiistren,  and  had  him  constantly 
surrounded  by  trustworthy  per- 
sons.    *       *       *       * 

After  the  execution  of  Katte 
(November  6,  1730),  the  king 
ordered  the  military  chaplain, 
Milller,  to  wait  on  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  inform  him  that,  if  he 
promised  before  God  heartily  to 
repent  of  his  sins  and  ask  pardon 
of  his  father,  though  the  crime 
could  not  be  so  soon  overlooked 
or  forgotten,  yet  his  Majesty  would 
release  him  from  close  confine- 
ment, and  gradually  restore  him 
to  favour.  He  must,  however, 
first  take  a  solemn  oath,  without 
mental  reservation  or  equivocation 
of  any  sort,  in  all  things  to  obey 
his  father's  commands,  like  a  true 
and  faithful  servant,  subject,  and 
son  ;  which  oath  if  he  in  any  re- 
spect failed  to  keep,  he  should  forfeit 
all  his  rights  as  heir  to  the  crown, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,in- 
cur  even  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law.  "  May  God  grant  His  bless- 
ing,1' concluded  the  king,  "  and  the 
Saviour  his  grace,  to  this  wilful 
son  of  mine,  so  that  he  may  repent 
him  of  his  evil  doings,  and  so  be 
rescued  from  the  claws  of  Satan." 

Miiller  received  a  fall  and  un- 
reserved promise  from  the  prince 
henceforth  to  remain  in  all  things 
submissive  to  his  father's  pleasure, 
but  before  taking  the  oath  he 
wished  first  to  see  the  form  in 
which  it  was  couched.  He  was 
also  supplied,  by  his  father's  orders, 
with  various  devotional  works,  for 
which   he    expressed   his  sincere 


thanks,  and  protested  that  it  was 
his  greatest  pleasure  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  king's  commands,  not 
through  compulsion,  but  through 
the  earnest  desire  to  please  him, 
in  the  hope  of  thus  recovering  his 
favour.  The  king  replied,  in  the 
first  letter  addressed  to  his  son 
since  his  unfortunate  attempt  at 
escape  :  "  Would  to  God  you  had 
ever  from  your  youth  followed  my 
paternal  advice  and  pleasure. 
You  would  not  then  have  fallen 
into  all  these  troubles,  for  the 
cursed  people  who  have  inspired 
you  with  the  idea  of  becoming 
wise  and  clever  through  profane 
teachings,  have  now  convinced  you 
that  all  your  wisdom  and  cleverness 
is  vain  and  frivolous.  May  God 
grant,  however,  that  your  false 
heart  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
converted  by  the  punishment  you 
have  undergone." 

He  soon  after  sent  a  message  to 
the  prince,  informing  him  of  his 
intention  to  visit  him  in  Kustrin, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday 
(August  15,  1731),  in  order  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  whether  he  had 
repented  or  not.  The  king  arrived 
accordingly,  at  the  stated  time,  in 
Kustrin,  accompanied  by  Grumb- 
kow  and  Derschau  only,  and  im- 
mediately sent  for  the  Crown 
Prince.  On  his  entrance,  Fritz  fell 
at  the  feet  of  his  father,  who  order- 
ed him  to  rise,  and  proceeded  to 
dwell  at  length  on  all  his  crimes 
and  errors,  especially  complaining 
that  he  had  committed  many  un- 
worthy actions,  not  out  of  mere 
heedlessness,  but  deliberately  and 
of  set  purpose.     "  You  thought," 
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he  added,  u  by  your  obstinacy  to 
get  the  better  of  me ;  but  you 
should  know,  young  man,  that 
were  you  even  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  age,  you  would  still  have 
to  yield  to  my  wilL  As  I  have 
hitherto  held  my  own  against 
every  one,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  shall  not  want  for  means  to 
bring  you  to  your  senses." 

He  showed  himself  especially 
irritated  that,  when  paternally  ad- 
monished about  his  debts  and 
requested  to  give  a  full  statement 
of  them,  in  order  that  all  might 
be  liquidated  together,  the  prince 
had  not  acknowledged  as  many 
hundreds  as  there  were  thousands. 
This  want  of  confidence  had  all 
the  more  provoked  him  that  all 
his  efforts  to  uphold  and  strength- 
en his  house,  and  to  increase  the 
army  and  state  revenues,  had  been 
made  on  behalf  of  his  son  alone, 
should  he  at  any  time  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  them.  He  then 
asked  Fritz  whether  he  had  not 
really  intended  to  escape  to  Eng- 
gland ;  and  when  the  prince  con- 
fessed as  much,  he  pointed  out  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  such  a 
step  for  the  queen,  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina,  and  for  Hanover  it- 
self, as  he  expressed  his  determi- 
nation, in  case  of  need,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  extremest  measures, 
were  it  to  cost  him  his  very  life 
and  crown.  There  were  now,  he 
concluded,  no  other  means  left  of 
employing  the  prince  in  civil  and 


military  affairs  except  by  the 
fullest  and  most  unreserved  ac- 
knowledgment and  reparation  of 
all  his  errors.  Thereupon,  the 
Crown  Prince,  kneeling  at  the 
king's  feet,  begged  to  be  put  to  the 
severest  trial,  protesting  that  he 
was  ready  to  undergo  everything 
in  order  to  recover  his  father's 
favour  and  esteem. 

The  king  then  asked  him 
whether  it  was  he  who  had  se- 
duced Eatte,  or  Eatte  him,  to 
which  Fritz  unhesitatingly  replied 
that  it  was  he  who  had  misled 
Eatte.  "  I  am  glad,"  replied  the 
king,  "that  you  have  for  once 
spoken  the  truth."  He,  however, 
concluded  by  granting  him  full 
pardon,  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  his  son  was  at  last  thoroughly 
convinced  of  all  his  errors,  and 
determined  seriously  to  reform  his 
life.  The  Crown  Prince  accepted 
the  pardon  with  the  sincerest 
thanks,  and,  bathed  in  tears,  re- 
pentantly kissed  his  father's  feet 

On  again  prostrating  himself  in 
order  to  congratulate  his  Majesty 
on  his  birthday,  the  king  embraced 
and  kissed  him.  As  he  stepped 
into  his  carriage,  the  Crown  Prince, 
in  the  presence  of  many  hundred 
spectators,  once  more  kissed  his 
feet,  whereupon  the  king  embrac- 
ed him,  and  declared  himself  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  his  son's 
repentance,  promising  henceforth 
to  make  every  provision  for  his 
comfort  and  wellbeing. 


MARIA-THERESA. 

(PaganeVs  History  of  Joseph  II.) 
A.D.  1741. 


Scarcely  had  Charles  VI.  closed 
his  eyes  before  this  rich  inherit- 
ance, protected  as  it  was  by  na- 
tural right,  by  a  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion solemnly  confirming  this 
right,  and  by  the  guarantee  of 
nearly  all  the  powers,  was  already 
coveted  by  different  pretenders. 

There  were  at  stake  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  Austrian  Swabia  or 
Austria  Proper,  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola,  Flanders,  Burgau,  the  four 
forest  towns,  Brisgau,  Friuli,  the 
Tyrol,  Milan,  Mantua,  and  the 
Duchy  of  Parma. 

On  one  side  Augustus,  King  of 
Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony, 
brings  forward  the  rights  of  his 
wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  I.,  eldest  brother 
of  Charles  VL ;  he  grounds  his 
claim  on  the  laws  of  primogeniture. 

On  the  other  side  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  Charles  Albert,  appeals 
to  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  brother  of  Charles  V. 
From  beyond  the  Pyrenees  the 
King  of  Spain  stretches  out  his 
pretensions  over  all  the  states  of 


the  House  of  Austria.  Does  not 
Philip  V.  descend  by  the  female 
line  from  the  wife  of  Philip  II., 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian II.  ? 

Louis  XV.,  descending  in  direct 
line  from  the  eldest  male  branch 
of  Austria  by  the  wives  both  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  of  Louis  XIV., 
could  put  forward  pretensions  as 
well  as  any  one.  But  as  a  candi- 
date, he  would  have  all  Europe  to 
fight ;  as  umpire  he  could,  with 
half  of  Europe,  decide  on  the  suc- 
cession and  the  empire.  This 
latter  part  suited  him  best.  Could 
he  not  play  it,  and  yet.  not  heap 
on  France,  through  mistakes  and 
unforeseen  disasters,  all  the  charges 
of  a  war  without  profit  and  with- 
out glory  ? 

But  of  all  these  competitors, 
the  most  formidable  is  the  most 
unexpected ;  it  is  the  young  sove- 
reign of  that  ducal  Prussia,  so 
imprudently  erected  into  a  king- 
dom by  Austria  itself  forty  years 
ago.  "Frederick  I.  had  by  this 
vain  dignity  given  to  his  posterity 
the  germ  of  ambition  which  sooner 
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or  later  was  to  bear  fruit  The 
monarchy,  which  he  had  left  to 
his  descendants,  was,  if  I  may  thus 
express  myself,  a  kind  of  herma- 
phrodite which  was  neither  an 
electorate  nor  a  kingdom.  There 
was  glory  in  deriding  this  position." 1 

Resuscitating  an  old  claim  to 
the  Duchies  of  Troppau  and  Jsegern- 
dorf  in  Silesia,  Frederick  already 
measures  with  his  eye  the  enemy 
whom  his  arm  is  so  often  to  lay  low. 

Before  acting,  he  sends  to 
Vienna  Count  de  Gotter  with  cer- 
tain propositions.  If  Maria-The- 
resa will  cede  to  him  Lower  Silesia, 
he  offers  her  in  return  his  armed 
assistance  and  five  million  livres. 

The  better  to  support  his  am- 
bassador, the  king,  on  coming 
away  from  a  masked  ball,  quits 
Berlin  to  enter  Silesia  with  twenty 
battalions  and  thirty-si*  BqnadiJ. 
At  the  same  time  he  distributes 
memorandums,  in  which  his  rights 
are  discussed.  In  these  Frederick 
declares  that  he  is  about  to  occupy, 
for  the  House  of  Austria,  the 
duchies  of  that  province,  and  that 
this  is,  on  his  part,  a  step  purely 
precautionary. 

Maria-Theresa  would  not  receive 
Count  de  Gotter ;  before  any  nego- 
tiation, she  required  the  retreat  of 
the  Prussian  troops.  In  haste  to 
have  done  with  it,  Frederick  gain- 
ed the  victory  of  Mollwitz.  This 
first  triumph,  which  was  to  be 
followed  by  many  others,  made 
the  Prussian  camp  the  centre  of 
the  negotiations.  The  grandson 
of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg  was 

1  Frederick  the  Great's  History  of  My 
Time. 


beginning  to  play  his  great  part  in 
Europe. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  was  in  con- 
sternation. 

To  make  head  against  this  storm, 
there  were  a  young  queen  without 
experience,  and  ministers  without 
energy  or  enfeebled  by  age,  who 
already  saw  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
the  Hungarians  in  revolt,  the 
Saxons  in  Bohemia,  the  Bavarians 
at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  and  France 
stirring  them  all  on. 

But  this  young  queen  is  Maria- 
Theresa  ! 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Charles 
V.  France  had  looked  on  the 
House  of  Austria  as  its  natural 
enemy ;  the  remembrance  of  its 
provinces,  devastated  in  days  long 
past,  still  remained.  A  successor 
of  Francis  I.  must  be  constantly 
thinking  of  Pavia  ;  could  a  grand- 
son of  Henry  IV.  forget  that,  side 
by  side  with  the  banners  of  the 
League,  the  banners  of  Philip  IL 
had  waved  on  the  walls  of  Paris  I 

Here  was  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  humbling  an  ancient 
rival ;  it  was  seized  —  not  that 
Cardinal  Fleury  wished  for  war ; 
the  faith  of  treaties,  the  perilous 
chances  of  expeditions  into  distant 
countries,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
his  eighty-five  years,  held  him.  back. 
But  the  eager  spirit  of  Count,  soon 
Marshal,  de  Belle-Isle,  prevailed 
over  his  objections. 

To  raise  up  and  strengthen 
with  the  spoils  of  Austria  second* 
ary  states  which,  too  feeble  to 
struggle  against  France,  would  he 
forced  to  follow  its  lead — such  was 
the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles. 
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As  the  result  of  a  negotiation 
with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
French  cabinet  had  engaged  to 
put  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head 
of  this  prince.  Spain,  the  Two 
Sicilies,  Prussia,  Poland,  Sardinia, 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  this 
offensive  league.  As  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  Russia  might  march  to 
the  aid  of  Maria-Theresa,  care  was 
taken  to  occupy  its  attention,  by 
exciting  Sweden  to  declare  war 
against  it.  The  dismemberment 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy  once 
accomplished,  the  shares  of  the 
spoil  were  apportioned :  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Up- 
per Austria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Aus- 
trian Swabia ;  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  Moravia,  with  Upper  Si- 
lesia ;  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  all 
the  rest  of  that  province.  A 
prince  of  Spain  was  to  receive 
Lombardy.  There  would  remain 
to  the  daughter  of  the  Caesars 
only  Hungary  with  Lower  Aus- 
tria, the  Duchies  of  Styria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Carniola,  and  the  Belgian 
provinces. 

Never  had  such  a  danger  threat- 
ened the  House  of  Austria ;  at  the 
bottom  of  his  tomb,  Richelieu 
might  have  trembled  with  joy. 

Already  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
created  by  letters-patent  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  King  of  France,  is 
advancing  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

His  troops  push  to  within  three 
leagues  of  Vienna ;  alarm  spreads 
itself  throughout  it  The  Danube 
is  covered  with  boats  bearing  away 
articles  of  value  ;  in  order  to  sus- 
tain a  siege,  nearly  the  whole  of 
one  of  the  suburbs  is  destroyed  ; 
27 


the  governor,  Count  Kevenhuller, 
is  summoned  to  surrender  the  city. 

Forced  to  fly  from  her  capital, 
abandoned  by  all  her  allies,  with- 
out troops,  without  money,  with- 
out real  ministers,  Maria-Theresa, 
asking  herself  what  was  to  be  done, 
did  not  despair  of  her  fortunes. 

The  Hungarians  had  had  only 
too  good  reason  to  complain  of 
her  father  and  his  ancestors  ;  with 
noble  confidence  she  hastened  to 
throw  herself  into  their  arms. 
Already,  since  her  accession,  Maria- 
Theresa,  by  taking  the  famous 
oath  of  Andrew  II.,  abolished  by 
Leopold  I,  had  won  their  hearts. 

Having  convoked  a  diet  at  the 
Castle  of  Presburg,  she  suddenly 
appeared,  dressed  in  mourning,  in 
Hungarian  costume,  girded  with 
the  regal  sword,  and  wearing  on 
her  head  that  venerated  crown 
given  to  St  Stephen  by  Pope 
Sylvester  II. 

After  slowly  traversing  the  hall, 
Maria-Theresa  mounted  the  tribune 
from  which  the  sovereign  was  used 
to  address  the  states.  A  deep 
silence  prevailed  throughout  the 
assembly.  As  soon  as  the  chancel- 
lor had  described  the  gloomy  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  requesting  prompt 
succour,  Maria-Theresa  began  to 
speak  in  Latin,  according  to  the 
national  custom,  "The  deplor- 
able state  of  our  affairs/'  she  said, 
"has  brought  us  to  take  counsel 
with  the  faithful  states  of  our  most 
dear  kingdom  of  Hungary,  as  to 
the  invasion  of  our  hereditary 
Austrian  provinces,  the  dangers 
which  assail  this  kingdom,  and 
the  means  to  be  employed  against 
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them.  Hungary,  our  person,  our 
crown,  our  children,  all  are  threat- 
ened. Abandoned  by  all,  our  sole 
refuge  is  in  the  renowned  fidelity 
of  the  states,  it  is  in  the  ancient 
valour  of  the  Hungarians.  In  this 
extreme  peril  we  exhort  you,  states 
and  orders  of  the  kingdom,  to  de- 
liberate, as  speedily  as  possible,  on 
the  means  of  saving  our  person, 
our  children,  our  crown,  and  to 
enter  upon  them  without  delay. 
As  for  us,  in  all  that  can  give  back 
to  the  kingdom  its  old  prosperity, 
and  to  the  nation  its  glory,  the 
faithful  states  and  orders  of  Hun- 
gary will  experience  our  royal  good 
will  and  affection." 

Transported  by  enthusiasm  at 
the  sight  of  this  young  princess, 
so  beautiful,  so  unfortunate,  so 
confiding  in  their  loyalty,  all  the 
nobles  and  delegates  cried  out, 
brandishing  their  swords,  Mori- 
amurprorege  nostro  Maria-Theresa  ! 
"Let  us  die  for  our  king  Maria- 
Theresa  !  * 

Up  to  this  moment  the  queen 
had  remained  calm  and  mistress 
of  herself,  but,  affected  by  so  much 
devotion,  she  burst  into  tears. 
Then  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assem- 
bly rose  to  its  height.  Each  order 
having  retired  into  its  place  of 
meeting,  great  supplies  of  men  and 
money  were  voted. 

Soon,  on  the  delegates  assembling 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne  to  receive 
the  oath  from  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, named  co-regent  with  the 
consent  of  the  diet,  another  scene 
took  place,  and  a  not  less  moving 
one.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony, 
Francis  cries, "  I  consecrate  my  life 


to  the  kingdom,  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary."  Then  taking  in  her 
arms  the  young  archduke  Joseph, 
her  son,  six  months  old,  Maria- 
Theresa  presents  him  to  the  assem- 
bly. On  all  sides  this  is  answered 
by  a  long  shout  of  affection.  "  Let 
us  die  for  the  queen  and  her 
family  !  Let  us  die  for  our  king 
Maria-Theresa ! " 

Like  the  diet,  the  whole  nation 
is  kindled  ;  all  is  excitement  ; 
from  the  banks  of  the  Save,  the 
Theiss,  the  Drave,  and  the  Danube, 
rush  forth  warriors  hitherto  un- 
known to  Europe,  Croats,  Pan- 
dours,  slaves,  brave  and  ferocious 
bands,  whose  dress,  whose  weapons, 
and  whose  cruelty,  spread  terror 
far  and  wide. 

While  Hungary  is  springing  to 
arms  like  one  man,  the  Bame  en- 
thusiasm spreads  throughout  all 
the  Austrian  monarchy.  Soldiers 
swarm  over  the  country  ;  present- 
ly Vienna,  which  for  a  moment 
had  staggered,  stands  firm  in  a 
state  of  defence,  thanks  to  Mar- 
shal de  Kevenhuller ;  students 
and  citizens  vie  in  ardour  with 
the  regular  garrison. 

Worthy  to  inspire  such  zeal, 
Maria-Theresa  seems  to  grow  also 
in  courage  ;  she  stirs  up  England 
and  Holland  in  her  favour,  agitates 
in  the  empire,  negotiates  with 
Sardinia. 

Such  a  noble  character  moved 
the  English  nation ;  the  women 
especially,  proud  and  pleased  by 
the  glory  which  was  thus  reflected 
in  their  sex,  resolved  to  offer  to 
the  young  queen  a  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred   thousand   pounds  sterling. 
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The  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
widow  of  the  great  captain  who 
had  fought  so  gloriously  for  Charles 
VL,  was  the  interpreter  of  this 
wish.  Maria  -  Theresa,  though 
deeply  touched,  yet  refused  the 
offer,  not  wishing  to  receive  sub- 
sidies except  from  the  parlia- 
ment. 

In  this  immense  peril,  it  was 
the  arm  that  had  done  the  greatest 
injury  to  Maria-Theresa  that  saved 
her. 

Already  disunion  had  found  its 
way  among  the  allies.  Aspiring  to 
the  spoils  of  Austria  with  equal 
eagerness,  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  of  Saxony  began  to  disagree 
about  the  terms  of  the  division  of 
spoil.  On  his  side,  displeased  by 
the  haughtiness  of  Marshal  de 
Belle-Isle,  who  treated  the  German 
princes  like  vassals  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  uneasy  at  the  preten- 
sions of  Charles- Albert,  who,  once 
well  established  in  Bohemia,  could 
claim  Silesia,  Frederic  had  accept- 
ed the  conciliatory  offices  of  Lord 
Hyndford,  the  English  minister. 
Bartenstein,  secretary  to  the  coun- 
cil of  conference,  and  but  lately 
very  keen  against  the  King  of 
Prussia,  now  saw  no  safety  for  the 
House  of  Austria,  except  in  a 
speedy  accommodation  with  this 
prince,  and  Maria-Theresa,  herself 
mastering  her  resentment,  consent- 
ed to  treat ;  so  Lord  Hyndford  was 
authorised  to  offer  the  king  Lower 
Silesia  with  Breslau. 

But  Frederic  had  not  hurried 
into  war  to  content  himself  with 
such  offers.  Here  is  his  ultimatum : 
"  All  Silesia  to  the  river  Neiss  ; 


the  town  of  that  name  and  Qlatz  ; 
beyond  the  Oder  the  old  bound- 
aries between  the  duchies  of  Brieg 
and  Oppelen  to  remain  ;  Breslau 
shall  belong  to  me  ;  the  religion 
of  the  state  to  be  maintained  as 
it  is  now  ;  no  dependence  on  Bo- 
hemia ;  a  cession  in  perpetuity. 
In  return,  we  will  advance  no 
farther ;  we  will  go  through  the 
form  of  besieging  Neiss  ;  the  com- 
mandant shall  give  up  the  place 
and  retire  ;  we  will  quietly  take  up 
our  winter  quarters,  and  the  Aus- 
trian army  can  go  where  it  likes. 
All  to  be  finished  in  twelve  days." 

At  the  moment  of  concluding 
the  treaty,  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
finding  it  hard  to  pay  as  dear  for 
a  neutrality  as  for  an  alliance,  was 
still  hesitating,  but  the  progress  of 
the  French  and  Bavarian  armies, 
the  inaction  of  Hanover,  a  move- 
ment of  the  Prussian  troops  which 
forced  the  Austrian  general  to 
abandon  Neiss,  all  these  facts  de- 
cided Maria-Theresa ;  the  ultima- 
tum was  adopted  at  Ober-Schnel- 
lendorf. 

It  was  promised  on  either  side 
to  keep  this  agreement  an  invio- 
lable secret,  and  to  conclude,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  definite  treaty 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Austria  had  suffered  a  grievous 
loss.  It  had  no  confidence  in  the 
intentions  which  Frederic  might 
still  have,  yet  the  convention  of 
Ober-Schnellendorf  was  very  ad- 
vantageous for  it ;  since,  delivered 
for  the  time  being  from  its  most 
active  enemy,  it  could  turn  all  its 
forces  against  the  French,  the 
Bavarians,  and  the  Saxons. 
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The  retreat  was  executed  with 
much  more  rapidity  than  the  ad- 
vance, it  being  unnecessary  to  take 
any  precautions  for  concealing  their 
motions  ;  so  that  the  whole  army 
had  regained  the  heights  of  Cullo- 
den  Moor  before  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  disadvantages  of 
the  night  march,  and  of  the  pre- 
ceding day's  abstinence,  became 
now  visible.  The  men  went  off 
from  their  colours  in  great  num- 
bers, to  seek  food  at  Inverness  and 
the  neighbouring  villages.  They 
were  unpaid,  unfed,  exhausted 
with  famine  and  want  of  sleep, 
and  replied  with  indifference  to 
the  officers  who  endeavoured  to 
force  them  to  return  to  their 
colours,  that  they  might  shoot 
them  if  they  chose,  but  that  they 
would  not  return  till  they  had 
procured  some  food.  The  princi- 
pal officers  themselves  were  ex- 
hausted from  want  of  rest  and 
sustenance.  They  went,  as  if  in- 
stinctively, to  the  house  of  Cullo- 
den,  where  they  had  previously 
assembled,  but  were  so  worn  out, 
that,  instead  of  holding  a  council 


of  war,  each  laid  himself  down  to 
sleep  on  beds  or  tables,  or  on  the 
floor  where  such  conveniences  were 
not  to  be  had 

The  time  was  now  arrived  for 
putting  into  execution  the  alterna- 
tive proposed  in  the  council  of 
war  of  the  preceding  day,  which 
was  only  postponed  to  the  pro- 
posed march  to  Nairn.  This 
was,  that  the  Highland  army 
should  retire,  and  take  up  a  strong 
position  beyond  the  river  Nairn, 
inaccessible  to  cavalry.  Such  a 
movement  would  have  been  no 
difficult  matter,  had  the  confused 
state  of  the  Chevalier's  army,  and 
the  total  want  of  provisions,  per- 
mitted them  to  take  any  steps  for 
their  preservation.  All,  however, 
which  looked  either  like  foresight 
or  common  sense,  seemed  to  1>e 
abandoned  on  this  occasion,  under 
the  physical  exhaustion  of  fatigue 
and  famine.  The  army  remained 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  open 
moor,  having  their  flank  covered 
on  the  right  by  the  park-walls 
which  we  have  mentioned,  their 
only  protection  from  cavalry,  and, 
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as  it  proved,  a  very  slight 
one. 

About  two  hours  after  the  prince 
had  again  reached  Culloden,  that 
is,  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  a 
patrol  of  horse  brought  in  notice 
that  a  party  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's cavalry  was  within  two 
miles,  and  the  whole  of  his  army 
not  above  four  miles  distant. 
Upon  this  alarm,  the  prince  and 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  George 
Murray  and  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond,  mounted  their  horses,  and 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the 
pipes  to  play  their  respective 
gatherings.  This  sudden  sum- 
mons to  arms  caused  much  hurry 
and  confusion  amongst  men  half 
dead  with  fatigue,  and  roused 
from  the  sleep  of  which  they  had 
so  much  need.  The  chiefs  and 
officers  did  what  was  possible  to 
get  them  together ;  but,  as  they 
were  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
as  far  as  Inverness  itself,  nearly 
two  thousand  of  the  Highlanders 
who  were  at  the  review  of  the 
preceding  day,  were  absent  from 
the  battle  of  the  16th. 

It  would  have  been  yet  time  to 
retreat  by  the  right  of  their  line, 
to  cross  the  water  of  Nairn,  and 
to  draw  up  upon  ground  inac- 
cessible to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's army,  when  they  might, 
after  sunset,  have  renewed,  if  it 
was  thought  advisable,  the  attempt 
to  surprise  his  camp  ;  for  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  duke  was  not,  till 
some  time  afterwards,  made  aware 
of  their  purpose  of  the  previous 
night.  No  motion,  however,  was 
made  to  this  effect.     The  Cheva- 


lier talked  confidently  of  a  battle 
and  a  victory  ;  and  those  who  did 
not  share  his  hopes  were  pre- 
pared to  die,  if  they  did  not  ex- 
pect to  conquer. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
army  now  appeared  about  two 
miles  off,  advancing  straight  in 
front  of  the  prince's  line  of  battle. 
His  Royal  Highness's  force  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  battalions  of  foot, 
viz.  Pulteney's,  500 ;  the  Royals, 
500 ;  Cholmondely's,  500 ;  Price's, 
500  ;  Scots  Fusiliers,  500  ;  De- 
jean's,  500  ;  Burrel's,  500  ;  Bat- 
tereau's,  500 ;  Blakney's,  500 
Howard's,  600 ;  Fleming's,  500 
Sackville's,  500  ;  Sempill's,  500 
Conway's,  500  ;  Wolfe's,  500;  and 
600  Campbells  ;  which,  with  Lord 
Mark  Ker's  Dragoons,  300,  Cob- 
ham's,  300,  and  Kingston's  horse, 
300,  made  8100  foot,  and  900 
horse.  The  day  of  the  battle  they 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  seven 
battalions  in  the  first,  and  eight 
in  the  second  line,  supported  by 
the  two  squadrons  of  horse  on  the 
right,  and  four  squadrons  of  dra- 
goons on  the  left.  The  Campbells 
were  on  the  left  with  the  dragoons. 
There  were  two  pieces  of  cannon 
betwixt  every  battalion  in  the 
first  line,  three  on  the  right,  and 
three  on  the  left  of  the  second. 
The  army  was  commanded  in  chief 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
under  him  by  Lieutenant-generals 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  Hawley,  and 
Bland,  Major-general  Husk,  bri- 
gadiers Lord  Sempill,Cholmondely, 
and  Mordaunt. 

Had  the  whole  Highland  army 
been  collected,  there  would  have 
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been  very  little,  if  any,  differ- 
ence in  numbers  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  each  of  which 
amounted  to  about  9000  men  ;  but 
we  have  already  shown  that  the 
prince  was  deprived  of  about  2000 
of  his  troops,  who  had  never  come 
up,  and  the  stragglers  who  left  his 
standard  between  the  time  of  the 
review  and  the  battle  amounted 
to  at  least  2000  more ;  so  that, 
upon  the  great  and  decisive  battle 
of  Culloden,  only  5000  of  the  in- 
surgent army  were  opposed  to 
9000  of  the  king's  troops.  The 
men  who  were  absent  also  were 
chiefly  Highlanders,  who  formed 
the  peculiar  strength  of  the  Cheva- 
lier's army. 

There  was  no  appearance  of 
discouragement  on  either  side  ;  the 
troops  on  both  sides  huzza'd  re- 
peatedly as  they  came  within 
sight  of  each  other,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Highlanders  had  lost  all 
sense  of  fatigue  at  the  sight  of  the 
enemy.  The  MacDonalds  alone 
had  a  sullen  and  discontented 
look,  arising  from  their  having 
taken  offence  at  the  post  which 
had  been  assigned  them. 

As  the  lines  approached  each 
other,  the  artillery  opened  their 
fire,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's army  suffered  very  little, 
and  that  of  the  Highlanders  a 
great  deal ;  for  the  English  guns, 
being  well  served,  made  lanes 
through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 
while  the  French  artillery  scarcely 
killed  a  man.  To  remain  steady 
and  inactive  under  this  galling  fire 
would  have  been  a  trial  to  the 

"*  disciplined  troops,  and  it  is 


no  wonder  that  the  Highlanders 
showed  great  impatience  under  an 
annoyance  peculiarly  irksome  to 
their  character.    Some  threw  them- 
selves down  to  escape  the  artillery, 
some  called  out  to  advance,  and  a 
very  few  broke  their  ranks  and 
fled.      The  cannonade  lasted  for 
about  an  hour;    at    length,  the 
clans   became  so   impatient   that 
Lord  George  Murray  was  about  to 
give  the  order  to  advance,  when 
the  Highlanders,  from  the  centre 
and  right   wing,  rushed  without 
orders  furiously  down,  after  their 
usual  manner  of  attacking,  sword 
in  hand.      Being    received    with 
a  heavy  fire,  both  of  cannonade  and 
grape-shot,  they  became  so  much 
confused,  that  they  got  huddled 
together  in   their  onset,  without 
any  interval  or  distinction  of  clans 
or-  regiments.      Notwithstanding 
this  disorder,  the   fury  of  their 
charge  broke  through  Monro's  and 
Burrel's  regiments,  which  formed 
the  left  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's line.     But  that  general  had 
anticipated)  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event,  and  had   strengthened 
his  second  line,  so  as  to  form  a 
steady  support  in  case  any  part  of 
his  first  should  give  way.      The 
Highlanders,  partially  victorious, 
continued  to  advance  with  rury,aiid 
although  much  disordered  by  their 
own  success,  and  partly  disarmed 
by  having  thrown  away  their  guns 
on    the   very   first   charge,   they 
rushed  on  Sempill's  regiment   in 
the   second    line   with  unabated 
fury.       That    steady  corps   was 
drawn  up  three   deep,  the   first 
rank  kneeling,  and  the  third  stand- 
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ing  upright.  They  reserved  their 
fire  until  the  fugitives  of  Barrel's 
and  Monro's  broken  regiments  had 
escaped  round  the  flanks,  and 
through  the  intervals  of  the  second 
line.  By  this  time  the  High- 
landers were  within  a  yard  of  the 
bayonet  point,  when  SempilTs  bat- 
talion poured  in  their  fire  with  so 
much  accuracy,  that  it  brought 
down  a  great  many  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  forced  the  rest  to  turn 
back.  A  few  pressed  on,  but,  un- 
able to  break  through  SempilTs 
regiment,  were  bayoneted  by  the 
first  rank.  The  attack  of  the 
Highlanders  was  the  less  efficient, 
that  on  this  occasion  most  of  them 
had  laid  aside  their  targets,  ex- 
pecting a  march  rather  than  a 
battle.  While  the  right  of  the 
Highland  line  sustained  their 
national  character,  though  not 
with  their  usual  success,  the  Mac- 
Donalds  on  the  left  seemed  uncer- 
tain whether  they  would  attack  or 
not.  It  was  in  vain  the  Duke  of 
Perth  called  out  to  them,  "Clay- 
more ! "  telling  the  murmurers  of 
this  haughty  tribe,  "  That  if  they 
behaved  with  their  usual  valour, 
they  would  convert  the  left  into 
the  right,  and  that  he  would  in 
future  call  himself  MacDonald.  It 
was  equally  in  vain  that  the  gal- 
lant Keppoch  charged  with  a  few 
of  his  near  relations,  while  his 
clan,  a  thing  before  unheard  of, 
remained  stationary.  The  chief 
was  near  the  front  of  the  enemy, 
and  was  exclaiming  with  feelings 
which  cannot  be  appreciated, "  My 
God !  have  the  children  of  my 
tribe  forsaken  me  ! "     At  this  in- 


stant he  received  several  shots, 
which  closed  his  earthly  account, 
leaving  him  only  time  to  advise 
his  favourite  nephew  to  shift  for 
himself.  The  three  regiments  of 
MacDonalds  were  by  this  time 
aware  of  the  rout  of  their  right 
wing,  and  retreated  in  good  order 
upon  the  second  line.  A  body  of 
cavalry,  from  the  right  of  the 
king's  army,  was  commanded  to 
attack  them  on  their  retreat,  but 
was  checked  by  a  fire  from  the 
French  picquets,  who  advanced  to 
support  the  MacDonalds.  But  at 
the  same  moment  another  decisive 
advantage  was  gained  by  the 
Duke's  army  over  the  Highland 
right  wing.  A  body  of  horse, 
making  600  cavalry,  with  three 
companies  of  Argyleshire  High- 
landers, had  been  detached  to  take 
possession  of  the  park  walls,  re- 
peatedly mentioned  as  covering 
the  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders. 
The  three  companies  of  infantry 
had  pulled  down  the  east  wall  of 
the  enclosure,  and  put  to  the 
sword  about  a  hundred  of  the  in- 
surgents, to  whom  the  defence  had 
been  assigned ;  they  then  de- 
molished the  western  wall,  which 
permitted  the  dragoons,  by  whom 
they  were  accompanied,  to  ride 
through  the  enclosure,  and  get  out 
upon  the  open  moor  to  the  west- 
ward, and  form,  so  as  to  threaten 
the  rear  and  flank  of  the  prince's 
second  line.  Gordon  of  Abbachie, 
with  his  Lowland  Aberdeenshire 
regiment,  was  ordered  to  fire  upon 
these  cavalry,  which  he  did  with 
some  effect.  The  Campbells  then 
lined  the  north  wall  of  the  en- 
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closure  bo  often  mentioned,  and 
commenced  a  fire  upon  the  right 
flank  of  the  Highlanders'  second 
line.  That  line,  increased  by  the 
MacDonalds,  who  retired  upon  it, 
still  showed  a  great  number  of 
men  keeping  their  ground,  many 
of  whom  had  not  fired  a  shot. 
Lord  Elcho  rode  up  to  the  prince, 
and  eagerly  exhorted  him  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  those  troops 
who  yet  remained,  make  a  last  ex- 
ertion to  recover  the  day,  and  at 
least  die  like  one  worthy  of  hay- 
ing contended  for  a  crown.  Re- 
ceiving a  doubtful  or  hesitating 
answer,  Lord  Elcho  turned  from 
him  with  a  bitter]  execration,  and 
declared  he  would  never  see  his 
face  again.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  one  of  the  prince's 
officers  declared,  and  attested  Hea- 
ven and  their  own  eyes  as  wit- 
nesses, that  the  unfortunate  ad- 
venturer was  forced  from  the  field 
by  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and 
others  of  the  Irish  officers  who 
were  about  his  person. 

That  Lord  Elcho  and  others, 
who  lost  rank  and  fortune  in  this 
disastrous  adventure,  were  desir- 
ous that  the  Chevalier  should  have 
fought  it  out  to  the  very  last,  can 
easily  be  imagined  ;  nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  why  many  of  the 
public  were  of  the  same  opinion, 
since  a  fatal  tragedy  can  hardly 
conclude  so  effectively  as  with  the 
death  of  the  hero.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  besides  a  selfish  de- 
sire of  safety,  which  may  dictate 
to  a  defeated  chieftain  the  task  of 
^reserving  himself  for  a  better  day. 
particularly  the  case  with 


those  in  the  rank  of  kings  and 
princes,  who,  assured  by  the  una- 
nimous opinion  of  those  around 
them  that  their  safety  is  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  world,  can- 
not easily  resist  the  flattering  and 
peculiar  reasons  which  may  be 
assigned  in  support  of  the  natural 
principle  of  self-preservation,  com- 
mon to  them  with  all  mankind. 

Besides,  although  the  Chevalier, 
if  determined  on  seeking  it,  might 
certainly  have  found  death  on  the 
field  where  he  lost  all  hopes  of 
empire,  there  does  not  appear  a 
possibility  that  his  most  desperate 
exertions,  could  have  altered  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  The  second 
line,  united  with  a  part  of  the 
first,  stood,  it  is  true,  for  some 
short  time  after  the  disaster  of  the 
left  wing,  but  they  were  surround- 
ed with  enemies.  In  their  front 
was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
dressing  and  renewing  the  ranks 
of  his  first  line,  which  had  been 
engaged,  bringing  up  to  their  sup- 
port his  second,  which  was  yet 
entire,  and  on  the  point  of  leading 
both  to  a  new'attack  in  front.  On 
the  flank  of  the  second  line  of  the 
Chevalier's  army  were  the  Camp- 
bells, lining  the  northern  wall  of 
the  enclosure.  In  the  rear  of  the 
whole  Highland  army,  was  a  body 
of  horse,  which  could  be  greatly 
increased  in  number  by  the  same 
access  through  the  park  wall  which 
had  been  opened  by  the  Camp- 
bells. The  Highlanders  of  the 
prince's  army,  in  fact,  were  sullen, 
dejected,  and  dispirited,  dissatisfied 
with  their  officers  and  generals, 
and  not  in  perfect  good  humour 
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with  themselves.  It  was  no  won- 
der that,  after  remaining  a  few 
minutes  in  this  situation,  they 
should  at  last  leave  the  field  to 
the  enemy,  and  go  off  in  quest  of 
safety  wherever  it  was  to  be  found. 
A  part  of  the  second  line  left  the 
field  with  tolerable  regularity, 
with  their  pipes  playing  and  ban- 
ners displayed.  General  Staple- 
ton  also,  and  the  French  auxi- 
liaries, when  they  saw  the  day 
lost,  retreated  in  a  soldier-like 
manner  to  Inverness,  where  they 
surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland on  honourable  terms. 
Many  of  the  Highland  army  fled 
in  the  direction  of  Inverness,  but 
the  greater  part  towards  Badenoch 
and  the  Highlands.  Some  of 
these  never  stopped  till  they  had 
reached  their  own  distant  homes  ; 
and  the  alarm  was  so  great,  that 
one  very  gallant  gentleman  told 
your  grandfather,  that  he  himself 
had  partaken  in  the  night  march, 
and  that,  though  he  had  tasted 
nothing  for  twenty-four  hours,  he 
ran  near  twenty  miles  ere  he  took 
leisure  to  sit  down  and  eat  a  bis- 
cuit which  had  been  served  out  to 
him  at  the  moment  the  battle  was 
to  begin,  and  which  he  had  put 
into  his  sporran,  or  purse,  to  eat 
when  it  should  be  ended. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  pro- 
ceeded with  caution.  He  did  not 
permit  his  first  line  to  advance  on 
the  repulsed  Highlanders  till  he 
had  restored  their  ranks  to  perfect 
order,  nor  to  pursue  till  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Highland  army 
seemed  complete.  When  that  was 
certain,  Kingston's  horse,  and  the 


dragoons  from  each  wing  of  the 
duke's  army,  were  detached  in 
pursuit,  and  did  great  execution. 
Kingston's  horse  followed  the 
chase  along  the  Inverness  road. 
They  did  not  charge  such  of  the 
enemy,  whether  French  or  High- 
landers, as  kept  in  a  body,  but 
dogged  and  watched  them  closely 
on  their  retreat,  moving  more  or 
less  speedily  as  they  moved,  and 
halting  once  or  twice  when  they 
halted.  On  the  stragglers  they 
made  great  havoc  till  within  a 
mile  of  Inverness. 

It  was  in  general  remarked,  that 
the  English  horse,  whose  reputa- 
tion had  been  blemished  in  previ- 
ous actions  with  the  Highlanders, 
took  a  cruel  pleasure  in  slaughter- 
ing the  fugitives,  giving  quarter  to 
none,  except  a  few  who  were  re- 
served for  public  execution,  and 
treating  those  who  were  disabled 
with  cruelty  unknown  in  modern 
war.  Even  the  day  after  the 
battle,  there  were  instances  of 
parties  of  wounded  men  being 
dragged  from  the  thickets  and 
huts  in  which  they  had  found 
refuge,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
drawn  up  and  despatched  by 
platoon  firing;  while  those  who 
did  not  die  under  this  fusilade 
were  knocked  on  the  head  by  the 
soldiers  with  the  stocks  of  their 
muskets.  In  a  word,  the  savage- 
ness  of  the  regulars  on  this  occa- 
sion formed  such  a  contrast  to  the 
more  gentle  conduct  of  the  insur- 
gents, as  to  remind  men  of  the 
old  Latin  proverb,  that  the  most 
cruel  enemy  is  a  coward  who  has 
obtained    success.      It  was  early 
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found  necessary  to  make  some 
averment  which  might  seem  to 
justify  this  unheard-of  cruelty  ; 
and,  accordingly,  a  story  was  cir- 
culated, concerning  an  order  said 
to  have  been  issued  by  Lord 
George  Murray,  commanding  the 
Highlanders  to  give  no  quarter  if 
victorious.  But  not  one  of  the 
insurgent  party  ever  saw  such  an 
order  ;  nor  did  any  of  them  hear 
of  it  till  after  the  battle. 

In  this  decisive  action  the  vic- 
tors did  not  lose  much  above  300 
men,  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Lord  Robert  Ker,  captain  of  grena- 
diers, was  slain  at  the  head  of  his 
company. 

The  loss  of  the  vanquished 
army  was  upwards  of  1000  men. 


The  Highlanders  on  the  right 
wing,  who  charged  sword  in  hand, 
suffered  most  severely.  These 
were  the  Macleans  and  Mac- 
Lauchlans,  the  Macintoshes,  the 
Frasers,  the  Stewarts,  and  the 
Camerons.  The  Chief  of  Mac- 
Lauchlan  was  slain  in  the  action, 
together  with  MacLean  of  Drim- 
nin,  MacGillivray  of  Drumnaglass, 
several  of  the  Frasers,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  Lochiel 
was  wounded,  but  borne  from  the 
field  by  his  two  henchmen.  In 
short,  the  blow  was  equally  severe 
and  decisive,  and  the  more  so, 
that  the  heaviest  of  the  loss  fell  on 
the  high  chiefs  and  gentlemen, 
who  were  the  soul  of  the  Highland 
army. 


TEIAL  AND  EXECUTION  OF  THE 

EEBEL  LORDS. 

(Letters  of  Horace  Walpole.) 
AJ>.  1746. 


I  am  this  moment  come  from  the 
conclusion  of  the  greatest  and  most 
melancholy  scene  I  ever  yet  saw  ! 
you  will  easily  guess  it  was  the 
trials  of  the  rebel  Lords.  As  it 
was  the  most  interesting  sight,  it 
was  the  most  solemn  and  fine :  a 
coronation  is  a  puppet-show,  and 
all  the  splendour  of  it  idle ;  but 
this  sight  at  once  feasted  one's 
eyes  and  engaged  all  one's  pas- 
sions. It  began  last  Monday ; 
three  parts  of  Westminster  Hall 
were  enclosed  with  galleries,  and 
hung  with  scarlet ;  and  the  whole 
ceremony  was  conducted  with  the 
mort  awful  solemnity  and  decency, 
except  in  the  one  point  of  leaving 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  amidst 
the  idle  curiosity  of  some  crowd, 
and  even  with  the  witnesses  who 
had  sworn  against  them,  while  the 
Lords  adjourned  to  their  own 
House  to  consult.  No  part  of  the 
royal  family  was  there,  which  was 
a  proper  regard  to  the  unhappy 
men,  who  were  become  their  vic- 
tims. One  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  Lords  were  present,  and  made 
a  noble  sight  on  their  benches  fre- 


quent and  full !  The  Chancellor 
was  Lord  High  Steward  ;  but 
though  a  most  comely  personage 
with  a  fine  voice,  his  behaviour 
was  mean,  curiously  searching  for 
occasion  to  bow  to  the  minister 
that  is  no  peer,  and  consequently 
applying  to  the  other  ministers, 
in  a  manner,  for  their  orders  ;  and 
not  even  ready  at  the  ceremonial. 
To  the  prisoners  he  was  peevish  ; 
and  instead  of  keeping  up  to  the 
humane  dignity  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, whose  character  it  is  to  point 
out  favour  to  the  criminal,  he 
crossed  them,  and  almost  scolded 
at  any  offer  they  made  towards 
defence.  I  had  armed  myself 
with  all  the  resolution  I  could, 
with  the  thought  of  their  crimes 
and  of  the  danger  past,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  sight  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian  in  weepers  for  his 
son  who  fell  at  Culloden  ;  but  the 
first  appearance  of  the  prisoners 
shocked  me !  their  behaviour  melt- 
ed me !  Lord  Kilmarnock  and 
Lord  Cromartie  are  both  past 
forty,  but  look  younger.  Lord 
Kilmarnock  is  tall  and  slender, 
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with  an  extreme  fine  person  :  his 
behaviour  a  most  just  mixture  be- 
tween dignity  and  submission ;  if 
in  anything  to  be  reprehended,  a 
little  affected,  and  his  hair  too 
exactly  dressed  for  .a  man  in  his 
situation ;  but  when  I  say  this, 
it  is  not  to  find  fault  with  him, 
but  to  show  how  little  fault  there 
was  to  be  found.  Lord  Cromartie 
is  an  indifferent  figure,  appeared 
much  dejected,  and  rather  sullen  : 
he  dropped  a  few  tears  the  first 
day,  and  swooned  as  soon  as  he 
got  back  to  his  cell.  For  Lord 
Balmerino,  he  is  the  most  natural 
brave  old  fellow  I  ever  saw  :  the 
highest  intrepidity,  even  to  indif- 
ference. At  the  bar  he  behaved 
like  a  soldier  and  a  man  ;  in  the 
intervals  of  form  with  carelessness 
and  humour.  He  pressed  extremely 
to  have  his  wife,  his  pretty  Peggy, 
with  him  in  the  Tower.  Lady 
Cromartie  only  sees  her  husband 
through  the  grate,  not  choosing  to 
be  shut  up  with  him,  as  she  thinks 
she  can  serve  him  better  by  her 
intercession  without ;  she  is  big 
with  child  and  very  handsome  ;  so 
are  their  daughters.  When  they 
were  to  be  brought  from  the  Tower 
in  separate  coaches,  there  was  some 
dispute  in  which  the  axe  must  go 
—old  Balmerino  cried,  "  Come, 
come,  put  it  with  me."  At  the 
bar,  he  plays  with  his  fingers  upon 
the  axe,  while  he  talks  to  the 
gentleman-gaoler;  and  one  day 
somebody  coming  up  to  listen,  he 
took  the  blade  and  held  it  like  a 
fan  between  their  faces.  During 
the  trial,  a  little  boy  was  near  him, 
but  not  tall  enough  tp  see ;  he  I 


made  room  for  the  child  and  placed 
him  near  himsell 

When  the  trial  began,  the  two 
earls  pleaded  guilty ;  Balmerino 
not  guilty,  saying  he  could  prove 
his  not  being  at  the  taking  of 
the  castle  of  Carlisle,  as  was  laid 
in  the  indictment  Then  the  king's 
counsel  opened,  and  Serjeant  Skin- 
ner pronounced  the  most  absurd 
speech  imaginable ;  and  mentioned 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  "who,"  said 
he,  "  I  see  by  the  papers  is  dead." 
Then  some  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, whom  afterwards  the  old 
hero  shook  cordially  by  the  hand. 
The  Lords  withdrew  to  their 
House,  and  returning,  demanded 
of  the  judges,  whether  one  point 
not  being  proved,  though  all  the 
rest  were,  the  indictment  was 
false  ?  to  which  they  unanimously 
answered  in  the  negative.  Then. 
the  Lord  High  Steward  asked  the 
Peers  severally,  whether  Lord  Bal- 
merino was  guilty.  All  said, 
"guilty  upon  honour,"  and  then 
adjourned,  the  prisoner  having 
begged  pardon  for  giving  them  so 
much  trouble.  While  the  Lords 
were  withdrawn,  the  Solicitor- 
General  Murray  (brother  of  the 
Pretender's  minister)  officiously 
and  insolently  went  up  to  Lord 
Balmerino,  and  asked  him  how  he 
could  give  the  Lords  so  much 
trouble,  when  his  solicitor  had  in- 
formed him  that  his  plea  could  be 
of  no  use  to  him?  Balmerino 
asked  the  bystanders  who  this 
person  was?  and  being  told,  he 
said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Murray  !  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  to  see  you ;  I  have 
been  with  several  of  your  rela- 
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tions ;  the  good  lady,  your  mother, 
was  of  great  use  to  us  at  Perth." 
Are  you  not  charmed  with  this 
speech  ?  how  just  it  was  !  As  he 
went  away,  he  said,  "They  call 
me  Jacobite ;  I  am  no  more  a  Jaco- 
bite than  any  that  tried  me  :  but 
if  the  Great  Mogul  had  set  up  his 
standard,  I  should  have  followed 
it,  for  I  could  not  starve. "  The 
worst  of  his  case  is,  that  after  the 
battle  of  Dunblane,  having  a  com- 
pany in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
regiment,  he  deserted  with  it  to 
the  rebels,  and  has  since  been  par- 
doned. Lord  Kilmarnock  is  a 
presbyterian,  with  four  earldoms 
in  him,  but  so  poor  since  Lord 
Wilmington's  stopping  a  pension 
that  my  father  had  given  him,  that 
he  often  wanted  a  dinner.  Lord 
Cromartie  was  receiver  of  the  rents 
of  the  king's  second  son  in  Scot- 
land, which,  it  was  understood,  he 
should  not  account  for  ;  and  by 
that  means  had  six  hundred  a  year 
from  the  Government :  Lord  Eli- 
bank,  a  very  prating,  impertinent 
Jacobite,  was  bound  for  him  in 
nine  thousand  pounds,  for  which 
the  Duke  is  determined  to  sue 
him. 

When  the  Peers  were  going  to 
vote,  Lord  Foley  withdrew,  as  too 
well  a  wisher ;  Lord  Moray,  as 
nephew  of  Lord  Balmerino— and 
Lord  Stair — as,  I  believe,  uncle  to 
his  great-grandfather.  Lord  Wind- 
sor, very  affectedly,  said,  "I  am 
sorry  I  must  say,  guilty  upon  my 
Iwnour."  Lord  Stamford  would 
not  answer  to  the  name  of  Henry, 
having  been  christened  Harry — 
what  a  great  way  of  thinking  on 


such  an  occasion  !  I  was  diverted 
too  with  old  Norsa,  the  father  of 
my  brother's  concubine,  an  old 
Jew  that  kept  a  tavern  ;  my  bro- 
ther, as  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
has  a  gallery  along  one  whole  side 
of  the  court ;  I  said, "  I  really  feel 
for  the  prisoners ! n  old  Issachar 
replied,  "  Feel  for  them  !  pray,  if 
they  had  succeeded,  what  would 
have  become  of  all  us  t "  When 
my  Lady  Townsend  heard  her  hus- 
band vote,  she  said,  "I  always 
knew  my  lord  was  guilty,  but  I 
never  thought  he  would  own  it 
upon  his  honour.'"  Lord  Balmerino 
said,  that  one  of  his  reasons  for 
pleading  not  guilty,  was,  that  so 
many  ladies  might  not  be  disap- 
pointed of  their  show. 

On  Wednesday  they  were  again 
brought  to  Westminster  Hall  to  re- 
ceive sentence  ;  and  being  asked 
what  they  had  to  say,  Lord  Kil- 
marnock, with  a  very  fine  voice, 
read  a  very  fine  speech,  confessing 
the  extent  of  his  crime,  but  offer- 
ing his  principles  as  some  allevia- 
tion, having  his  eldest  son  (his 
second  unluckily  was  with  him) 
in  the  Duke's  army,  fighting  for 
the  liberties  of  his  country  at  Cul- 
hden*  where  his  unhappy  father  was 
in  arms  to  destroy  them.  He  insist- 
ed much  on  his  tenderness  to  the 
English  prisoners,  which  some 
deny,  and  say  that  he  was  the 
man  who  proposed  their  being  put 
to  death,  when  General  Stapleton 
urged  that  he  was  come  to  fight, 
and  not  to  butcher,  and  that  if 
they  acted  any  such  barbarity,  he 
would  leave  them  with  all  his  men. 
He  very  artfully  mentioned  Van 
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Hoey's  letter,  and  said  how  much 
he  should  scorn  to  owe  his  life  to 
such  intercession.  Lord  Cromartie 
spoke  much  shorter,  and  so  low 
that  he  was  not  heard  hut  by  those 
who  sat  very  near  him ;  hut  they 
prefer  his  speech  to  the  other. 
He  mentioned  his  misfortune  in 
having  drawn  in  his  eldest  son, 
who  is  prisoner  with  him ;  and 
concluded  with  saying,  "If  no 
part  of  this  hitter  cup  must  pass 
from  me,  not  mine,  0  God,  hut 
thy  will  he  done  ! "  If  he  had 
pleaded  not  guilty,  there  was  ready 
to  be  produced  against  him  a  paper 
signed  with  his  own  hand,  for 
putting  the  English  prisoners  to 
death. 

Just  before  they  came  out  of  the 
Tower,  Lord  Balmerino  drank  a 
bumper  to  King  James*  health. 
As  the  clock  struck  ten,  they  came 
forth  on  foot,  Lord  Kilmarnock  all 
in  black,  his  hair  unpowdered  in 
a  bag,  supported  by  Forster,  the 
great  presbyterian,  and  by  Mr. 
Home,  a  young  clergyman,  his 
friend.  Lord  Balmerino  followed, 
alone,  in  a  blue  coat  turned  up 
with  red,  his  rebellious  regimentals, 
a  flannel  waistcoat,  and  his  shroud 
beneath ;  their  hearses  following. 
They  were  conducted  to  a  house 
near  the  scaffold;  the  room  for- 
wards had  benches  for  spectators  ; 
in  the  second  Lord  Kilmarnock 
was  put,  and  in  the  third  back- 
wards Lord  Balmerino ;  all  three 
chambers  hung  with  black.  Here 
they  parted  !  Balmerino  embraced 
the  other,  and  said,  (t  My  lord,  I 
wish  I  could  suffer  for  both!" 
He  had  scarce  left  him,  before  he 


desired  again  to  see  him,  and  then 
asked  him, "  My  Lord  Kilmarnock, 
do  you  know  anything  of  the  re- 
solution taken  in  our  army,  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Culloden,  to 
put    the    English     prisoners    to 
death  ? "     He  replied,  "  My  lord, 
I  was  not  present ;   but  since  I 
came  hither,  I  have  had  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to   believe 
that  there  was  such  order  taken  ; 
and   I   hear  the   duke    has   the 
pocket-book  with  the  order."   Bal- 
merino answered,  "  It  was  a  lie 
raised  to  excuse  their  barbarity  to 
us." — Take  notice,  that  the  duke's 
charging  this  on  Lord  Kilmarnock 
(certainly  on  misinformation)  de- 
cided this  unhappy  man's  fate ! 
The  most  now  pretended  is,  that 
it  would  have  come  to  Lord  Kil- 
marnock's turn  to  have  given  the 
word  for  the  slaughter,  as  lieute- 
nant-general, with  the  patent  for 
which  he  was  immediately  drawn 
into   the   rebellion,  after  having 
been  staggered  by  his  wife,  her 
mother,  his  own  poverty,  and  the 
defeat  of  Cope.     He  remained  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  house,  and 
shed  tears.    At  last  he  came  to 
the  scaffold,  certainly  much  terri- 
fied, but  with  a  resolution  that 
prevented  his    behaving    in   the 
least  meanly  or  unlike  a  gentle- 
man.    He  took  no  notice  of  the 
crowd,   only   to   desire  that   the 
baize  might  be  lifted  up  from  the 
rails,  that  the  mob  might  see  the 
spectacle.     He  stood  and  prayed 
some    time    with    Forster,    who 
wept  over  him,  exhorted  and  en- 
couraged him.     He  delivered  a 
long  speech  to  the  sheriff  and 
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with  a  noble  manliness  stuck  to 
the  recantation  he  had  made  at 
his  trial  ;  declaring  he  wished 
that  all  who  embarked  in  the  same 
cause  might  meet  the  same  fate. 
He  then  took  off  his  bag,  coat, 
and  waistcoat  with  great  compo- 
sure, and  after  some  trouble  put 
on  a  napkin-cap,  and  then  several 
times  tried  the  block  ;  the  execu- 
tioner, who  was  in  white  with  a 
white  apron,  out  of  tenderness 
concealing  the  axe  behind  him- 
self. At  last  the  earl  knelt  down, 
with  a  visible  unwillingness  to  de- 
part, and  after  five  minutes  dropped 
his  handkerchief,  the  signal,  and 
his  head  was  cut  off  at  once,  only 
hanging  by  a  bit  of  skin,  and 
was  received  in  a  scarlet  cloth  by 
four  of  the  undertaker's  men 
kneeling,  who  wrapped  it  up  and 
put  it  into  the  coffin  with  the 
body ;  orders  having  been  given 
not  to  expose  the  heads,  as  used  to 
be  the  custom. 

The  scaffold  was  immediately 
new  strewed  with  sawdust,  the 
block  new  covered,  the  execution- 
er new  dressed,  and  an  new  axe 
brought.  Then  came  old  Bal- 
merino,  treading  with  the  air  of 
a  general.  As  soon  as  he  mounted 
the  scaffold,  he  read  the  inscrip- 
tion on  his  coffin,  as  he  did  again 
afterwards  :  he  then  surveyed  the 
spectators,  who  were  in  amaz- 
ing numbers,  even  upon  masts 
of  ships  in  the  river  ;  and  pulling 
out  his  spectacles  read  a  treason- 
able speech,  which  he  delivered  to 
the  sheriff,  and  said,  the  young 
Pretender  was  so  sweet  a  prince, 


that  flesh  and  blood  could  not  re- 
sist following  him  ;  and  lying 
down  to  try  the  block,  he  said, 
"If  I  had  a  thousand  lives,  I 
would  lay  them  all  down  here  in 
the  same  cause."  He  said,  if  he 
had  not  taken  the  sacrament  the 
day  before,  he  would  have  knocked 
down  Williamson,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  for  his  ill  usage  of  him. 
He  took  the  axe  and  felt  it,  and 
asked  the  headsman  how  many 
blows  he  had  given  Lord  Kilmar- 
nock ;  and  gave  him  three  guineas. 
Two  clergymen,  who  attended  him, 
coming  up,  he  said,  "  No,  gentle- 
men ;  I  believe  you  have  already 
done  me  all  the  service  you  can." 
Then  he  went  to  the  corner  of  the 
scaffold,  and  called  very  loud  for 
the  warder,  to  give  him  his  periwig, 
which  he  took  off,  and  put  on  a 
night-cap  of  Scotch  plaid,  and  then 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat 
and  lay  down  ;  but  being  told  he 
was  on  the  wrong  side,  vaulted 
round,  and  immediately  gave  the 
sign  by  tossing  up  his  arm,  as  if 
he  were  giving  the  signal  for 
battle.  He  received  three  blows, 
but  the  first  certainly  took  away 
all  sensation.  He  was  not  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  on  the  scaffold ; 
Lord  Kilmarnock  above  half  a  one. 
Balmerino  certainly  died  with  the 
intrepidity  of  a  hero,  but  with  the 
insensibility  of  one  too.  As  he 
walked  from  his  prison  to  exe- 
cution, seeing  every  window  and 
top  of  house  filled  with  spectators, 
he  cried  out,  "Look,  look,  how 
they  are  all  piled  up  like  rotten 
oranges !" 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  AEOOT. 

(Ormtis  History  of  the  Military  Transactions  in  Hindustan.) 

A.D.  1751. 


The  acquisition  of  the  port  of  Arcot 
soon  produced  the  effects  which  had 
been  expected  from  it.  Chunda 
Sahib  detached  four  thousand  of  his 
troops,  horse  and  foot,  from  Trich- 
inopoly,  who,  in  their  route,  were 
joined  by  his  son,  Rajah  Sahib,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans 
from  Pondicherry,  and,  together 
with  the  troops  already  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Arcot,  entered 
the  city  on  the  23d  of  September, 
and  Rajah  Sahib  fixed  his  head- 
quarters in  the  palace  of  the  nabob. 
Captain  Clive,  finding  himself 
on  the  point  of  being  closely  be- 
sieged, determined  to  make  one 
vigorous  effort  to  drive  the  enemy 
out  of  the  to wd,  which,  if  it  did 
not  succeed,  might  at  least  pro- 
duce the  good  effect  of  impressing 
them  with  an  opinion  of  the  cou- 
rage of  his  men.  On  the  24th  at 
noon,  the  greatest  part  of  the  gar- 
rison, with  the  four  field-pieces, 
sallied  out  of  the  north-west  gate  : 
this  faced  a  street  which,  after 
continuing  about  seventy  yards  in 
a  direct  line  to  the  north,  turned 
nff  to  the  east  and  formed  another 


street,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  the 
left  hand,  was  situated  the  nabob's 
palace.  This  fronted  another 
street,  which,  striking  to  the  south, 
continued  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  fort.  The  square  interval  be- 
tween these  three  streets  and  the 
northern  wall  of  the  fort  was  fill- 
ed with  buildings  and  enclosures. 
Captain  Clive  intending  to  place 
the  enemy  between  two  fires,  or- 
dered a  platoon  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ensign  Glass  to  march,  up 
the  street  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  fort,  which  led  to  the  palace, 
and  advancing  himself,  with  the 
main  body,  along  the  street  lead- 
ing from  the  north-west  gate,  fonnd 
the  French  troops,  with  four  field- 
pieces,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the 
cross  street  in  front  of  the  palace. 
Captain  Clive's  party  no  sooner 
came  in  sight  of  them,  than  a  hot 
cannonade  ensued  in  the  cross 
street,  at  the  distance  of  only 
thirty  yards.  The  French  in  a 
few  minutes  were  driven  from  their 
guns,  and  ran  into  the  palace  ;  bat 
by  this  time  the  troops  of  Rajah 
Sahib  had  taken  possession  of  all 
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the  houses  in  the  street ;  and,  secure 
under  this  cover,  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual fire  from  their  musketry 
with  such  good  aim,  that  fourteen 
men,  who  pushed  to  bring  away 
the  French  guns,  were  all  either 
killed  or  wounded.  There  was 
on  one  side  of  the  street  a  large 
choultry :  these  are  buildings  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  travel- 
lers, covered,  and  enclosed  on  three 
sides  with  walls,  but  open  in  front, 
where,  instead  of  a  wall,  the  roof 
is  supported  by  pillars. 

Captain  Clive,  to  preserve  his 
men,  relinquished  the  intention  of 
bringing  off  the  enemy's  cannon, 
and  ordered  them  to  enter  the 
choultry  ;  from  hence  the  artil- 
lerymen, stepping  out  and  retreat- 
ing into  it,  immediately  after  they 
had  performed  the  services  allotted 
to  each  of  them,  continued  to  load 
and  fire  their  field-pieces,  until 
they  had  recoiled  into  the  north 
street  The  troops  then,  quitting 
the  choultry,  joined  their  guns 
and  proceeded  to  the  fort  without 
meeting  any  further  molestation. 
Ensign  Glass's  platoon  returned  at 
the  same  time :  these  had  encoun- 
tered and  put  to  flight  three  or 
four  hundred  of  the  enemy's  sepoys, 
whom  they  found  posted  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard  in  an  inclosure  ad- 
joining to  the  street  through  which 
they  intended  to  pass  to  the  palace ; 
where,  by  this  interruption,  they 
were  prevented  from  arriving  in 
time  to  render  the  service  expected 
from  them.  The  garrison  suffer- 
ed this  day  the  loss  of  fifteen 
Europeans,  who  were  either  killed 
on  the  spot,  or  died  afterwards  of 
2g 


their  wounds :  amongst  them  was 
Lieutenant  Trenwith,  who,  per- 
ceiving a  sepoy  from  a  window 
taking  aim  at  Captain  Clive,  pull- 
ed him  on  one  side  ;  upon  which 
the  sepoy,  changing  his  aim,  Bhot 
Lieutenant  Trenwith  through  the 
body.  Lieutenant  Revel,  the  only 
artillery  officer,  with  sixteen  other 
men,  was  likewise  disabled.  This 
sally  would  be  condemned  by  the 
rules  of  war  established  in  Europe, 
for  they  forbid  the  besieged  to  run 
such  a  risk,  unless  they  are  assured 
of  greatly  outnumbering  the  party 
they  attack  ;  but  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  strain  the  rules  calculated 
for  one  system  to  service  of  an- 
other differing  so  widely  from  it, 
as  the  modes  of  war  in  Hindostan 
differ  from  those  in  Europe. 

The  next  day  Rajah  Sahib  was 
joined  by  two  thousand  men  from 
Vellore,  commanded  by  Mortaza 
Ali  in  person,  and  took  possession 
of  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
fort,  which  seemed  little  capable 
of  sustaining  the  impending  siege. 
Its  extent  was  more  than  a  mile 
in  circumference  ;  the  walls  were 
in  many  places  ruinous,  the  ram- 
parts too  narrow  to  admit  the 
firing  of  artillery,  the  parapet  low 
and  slightly  built,  several  of  the 
towers  decayed,  and  none  of  them 
capable  of  receiving  more  than 
one  piece  of  cannon  ;  the  ditch 
was  in  most  places  fordable,  in 
others  dry,  and  in  some  choked 
up  ;  there  was  between  the  walls, 
of  the  fort  and  the  ditch  a  space, 
about  ten  feet  broad,  intended  for 
a  fausse  braye,  but  this  had  no 
parapet  at  the  scarp  of  the  ditch. 
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The  fort  had  two  gates,  one  to  the 
north-west,  the  other  to  the  east : 
both  of  them  were  large  piles  of 
masonry  projecting  forty  feet  be- 
yond the  walls  ;  and  the  passage 
from  these  gates  was,  instead  of  a 
drawbridge,  a  large  causeway  cross- 
ing the  ditch.  The  garrison  had, 
from  their  arrival,  employed  them- 
selves indefatigably  to  remove  and 
repair  as  many  of  these  inconve- 
niences and  defects  as  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number  could  attend 
to.  They  had  endeavoured  to 
burn  down  several  of  the  nearest 
houses,  but  without  success ;  for 
these,  having  no  woodwork  in  their 
construction  except  the  beams 
which  supported  the  ceiling,  re- 
sisted the  blaze.  Of  these  houses 
the  enemy's  infantry  took  posses- 
sion, and  began  to  fire  upon  the 
ramparts,  and  wounded  several  of 
the  garrison  before  night,  when 
they  retired.  At  midnight,  En- 
sign Glass  was  sent  with  two  men 
and  some  barrels  of  gunpowder,  to 
blow  up  the  two  Houses  which 
most  annoyed  the  fort.  This 
party  was  let  down  by  ropes  over 
the  wall,  and,  entering  the  houses 
without  being  discovered,  made 
the  explosion,  but  with  so  little 
skill,  that  it  did  not  produce  the 
intended  effect.  At  their  return, 
the  rope  by  which  Ensign  Glass 
was  getting  into  the  fort  broke, 
and  he  was  by  the  fall  rendered 
incapable  of  further  duty ;  so  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  the 
garrison  was  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  four  of  the  eight  officers 
who  set  out  on  the  expedition  ; 
for  one  was  killed,  two  wounded, 


and  another  returned  to  Madras ; 
and  the  troops  fit  for  duty  were 
diminished  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Europeans  and  two  hun- 
dred sepoys ;  these  were  besieged 
by  one  hundred  and  fifty  Euro- 
peans, two  thousand  sepoys,  three 
thousand  cavalry,  and  five  thou- 
sand peons. 

The  store  of  provisions  in  the 
fort  was  only  sufficient  to  supply 
the  garrison  sixty  days,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  send  away 
all  the  inhabitants,  excepting  a  few 
artificers  ;  and  the  enemy  permit- 
ted them  to  pass  through  their 
guard  without  molestation.  A- 
mongst  those  who  remained  was  a 
mason,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  employed  in  the  fort.  He 
gave  information  that  there  was 
an  aqueduct  under  ground,  known 
to  very  few,  but  which,  if  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy,  would  en- 
able them  to  drain  the  only  supply 
of  water  in  the  fort.  The  man 
was  rewarded  for  this  seasonable 
intelligence,  and  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  by  choking  up  a 
part  of  the  aqueduct  within  the 
walls. 

For  fourteen  days  the  enemy, 
not  yet  furnished  with  battering 
cannon,  carried  on  the  siege  by 
firing  from  the  [houses  with  mus- 
ketry, and  a  bombardment  from 
four  mortars.  The  bombardment 
did  but  little  damage,  and  to 
avoid  the  effect  of  the  musketry, 
none  of  the  garrison  were  suffered 
to  appear  on  the  ramparte,  except- 
ing the  few  immediately  necessary 
to  avoid  a  surprise  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this  precaution,  several 
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were  killed,  and  more  wounded; 
for  the  enemy,  secure  in  the 
houses,  and  firing  from  resting- 
places,  took  such  excellent  aim, 
that  they  often  hit  a  man  when 
nothing  hut  his  head  appeared 
above  the  parapet ;  and  in  this 
manner  three  sergeants  were  killed, 
who  at  different  times  singly  ac- 
companied Captain  Clive  in  visit- 
ing the  works.  Mortaza  Ali,  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival,  pretend- 
ed to  be  dissatisfied  with  Rajah 
Sahib,  and  removed  his  troops  to 
a  different  part  of  the  city,  from 
whence  he  sent  a  messenger  invit- 
ing the  garrison  to  make  a  sally  on 
the  quarters  of  Rajah  Sahib,  in 
which  he  offered  to  assist  them 
with  his  whole  force.  Captain 
Clive  mistrusted  his  professions, 
but  considering  the  advantage  of 
keeping  such  a  number  of  the  ene- 
my's troops  inactive,  pretended  to 
approve  of  the  proposal,  and  car- 
ried on  for  several  days  a  corre- 
spondence, until  Mortaza  Ali,  sus- 
pecting his  scheme  was  detected, 
rejoined  the  army. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  the 
French  troops  received  from 
Pondicherry  two  eighteen-pound- 
ers,  and  seven  pieces  of  smaller 
calibre,  and  immediately  opened 
a  battery  to  the  north-west,  which 
was  so  well  served,  that  their  very 
first  shot  dismounted  one  of  the 
eighteen-pounders  in  the  fort,  and 
the  next  entirely  disabled  it.  The  gar- 
rison mounted  the  other  eighteen- 
pounder ;  and  this,  after  a  few 
shots,  was  likewise  dismounted  ; 
after  which  it  was  employed  only 
in  such  parts  of  the  fort  where  it 


was  not  exposed  to  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery. The  three  field-pieces  were 
likewise  cautiously  reserved  to  re- 
pulse the  enemy  when  they  should 
storm ;  so  that  their  battery,  fir- 
ing without  much  opposition,  in 
six  days  beat  down  all  the  wall 
lying  between  two  towers,  and 
made  a  practicable  breach  of  fifty 
feet. 

In  the  meantime,  the  garrison 
were  employed  in  making  works 
to  defend  it.  A  trench  was  dug 
just  under  the  rampart,  and  be- 
hind that,  at  some  distance,  an- 
other ;  both  of  which  were  scatter- 
ed with  crows'-feet,  and  behind 
them  the  walls  of  a  house  were 
pulled  dawn  to  the  height  of  a 
breastwork,  from  whence  a  row  of 
palisadoes  was  carried  along  on 
each  end  of  both  trenches,  and 
continued  up  the  rampart  to  the 
parapet  A  field-piece  was  planted 
on  one  of  the  towers  which  flanked 
the  breach  without,  and  two  small 
pieces  of  cannon  on  the  flat  roof 
of  a  house  within  the  fort,  opposite 
to  the  entrance.  In  these  employ- 
ments, as,  indeed,  in  all  others, 
the  officers  contributed  their  labour 
equally  with  the  common  men ; 
and  the  enemy,  informed  of  these 
preparations  to  defend  the  breach, 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  attack  it 
before  they  had  made  another. 
They  had  by  this  time  burst  one 
of  their  eighteen-pounders  and  re- 
moved the  other,  with  one  nine- 
pounder,  to  a  battery  which  they 
erected  to  the  south-west 

The  garrison,  intending  to  con- 
vince Rajah  Sahib  that  they  were 
in  a  condition   to   execute    even 
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labours  not  indispensably  neces- 
sary, thickened  the  highest  towers 
of  the  ramparts,  and  then  raised 
on  the  top  of  it  a  mound  of  earth, 
to  such  an  extent  as  commanded 
the  palace,  over  the  interjacent 
houses.  On  the  top  of  this  mound 
they  hoisted  a  vast  piece  of  can- 
non, sent,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  fort,  from  Delhi,  by 
Arungzebe,  and  said  to  have  been 
drawn  by  a  thousand  yoke  of 
oxen.  There  were  several  iron 
balls  belonging  to  it,  each  weigh- 
ing seventy -two  pounds.  The 
cannon  was  laid  on  the  mound 
and  loaded  with  thirty  pounds  of 
powder,  which  was  fired  by  a  train 
carried  to  a  considerable  distance 
on  the  ground.  The  shot  went 
through  the  palace,  to  the  no  small 
terror  of  Rajah  Sahib  and  his 
principal  officers  ;  and  as  this  was 
the  only  effect  intended,  the  can- 
non was  fired  only  once  in  the 
day,  at  the  time  when  the  officers 
assembled  at  the  headquarters ; 
on  the  fourth  day  it  burst. 

The  enemy,  as  if  they  intended 
to  retaliate  this  affront,  filled  up  a 
large  house,  which  commanded 
the  eastern  gate,  with  earth  well 
rammed  down,  and  upon  this  base 
raised  a  square  mound  of  earth  to 
such  a  height  as  commanded  not 
only  the  gate,  but  likewise  every 
part  within  the  fort.  From  hence, 
they  intended  to  fire  on  the  ram- 
part with  musketry  and  two  small 
pieces  of  cannon.  They  were 
suffered  to  go  on  with  their  work 
until  they  had  completed  it  and 
mounted  the  cannon ;  when  the 
«*arrison    began  to  fire  from  the 


reserved  eighteen-pounder,  and  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  mound  gave 
way,  and  tumbled  at  once,  with 
fifty  men  stationed  on  it,  some  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  many  dis- 
abled. 

Notwithstanding  the  numbers 
of  the  enemy's  guards  which  sur- 
rounded  the  fort,  the  garrison,  by 
means  of  able  spies,  carried  on 
a  constant  correspondence  with 
Madras  and  Fort  St.  David,  where 
the  Company's  agents  were  very 
solicitous  to  relieve  them ;  and, 
having  received  some  recruits 
from  Europe,  formed  a  party  of 
a  hundred  Europeans,  who,  with 
two  hundred  sepoys,  set  out  from 
Madras  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Innis.  Before  they 
had  advanced  thirty  miles  on  their 
way  to  Arcot  they  were  surround- 
ed in  the  town  of  Trivatore  by 
two  thousand  of  Rajah  Sahib's 
troops,  detached  with  twenty 
Europeans  and  'two  field -pieces 
from  the  city.  The  English  party, 
having  no  cannon,  were  so  severe- 
ly annoyed  by  the  enemy's,  that 
Lieutenant  Innis,  as  the  only 
resource,  made  a  push  with  all 
his  Europeans  to  drive  them  from 
their  guns.  The  attempt  succeed- 
ed, but  not  without  a  sharp  con- 
test, in  which  %twenty  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  two  of  their  officers  were 
killed,  and  a  greater  number 
wounded.  This  loss  deterred  the 
rest  from  continuing  their  march, 
and  they  retreated  to  Poonamalee, 
a  fort  built  by  the  Moors,  and  at 
this  time  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany, fifteen  miles  west  of 
Madras. 
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On  the  24th  of  October  the 
enemy  opened  their  battery  to  the 
south-west.  The  part  of  the  wall 
against  which  they  directed  their 
fire  was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition; 
but  it  had. the  advantage  of  being 
much  less  exposed  than  any  other 
to  the  fire  from  the  houses.  The 
garrison,  therefore,  kept  up  a  con- 
stant fire  of  musketry  against  the 
battery,  and  several  times  drove 
the  enemy  out  of  it ;  but  the 
breach,  notwithstanding,  increased 
every  day. 

The  retreat  of  Lieutenant  Innis 
left  the  garrison  little  hopes  of 
succour  from  the  settlements  ;  but 
at  this  time  their  spirits  were 
raised  by  the  hopes  of  other  re- 
sources. A  body  of  six  thou- 
sand Mahratta8,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Morari-Row,  had  lain  for 
some  time  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
the  western  mountains,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Arcot ;  they  had  been 
hired  to  assist  Mahommed  Ali  by 
the  King  of  Mysore ;  but  the  re- 
treat of  the  English  and  of  the 
Nabob's  troops  to  Trichinopoly 
had  been  represented  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  so  much  to  their 
prejudice,  that  the  Nabob's  affairs 
were  thought  to  be  desperate,  and 
his  allies  were  suspected  of  having 
little  intention  to  support  him, 
and  from  this  persuasion  the 
Mahrattas  remained  inactive.  Cap  - 
tain  Clive  had  found  means  to 
send  a  messenger  to  inform  them 
of  his  situation,  and  to  request 
their  approach  to  his  relief.  The 
messenger,  returning  safe  to  the 
fort,  brought  a  letter  from  Morari- 
Kow,  in  which  he  said  he  would 


not  delay  a  moment  to  send  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  such  brave  men  as 
the  defenders  of  Arcot,  whose  be- 
haviour had  now  first  convinced 
him  that  the  English  could  fight 

Eajah  Sahib  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  their  intentions,  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  on  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, with  proposals  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort  He  offered 
honourable  terms  to  the  garrison, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
Captain  Clive,  and,  if  his  offers 
were  not  accepted,  he  threatened 
to  storm  the  fort  immediately,  and 
put  every  man  to  the  sword. 

Captain  Clive  in  his  answer  re- 
proached the  badness  of  Chunda 
Sahib's  cause,  treated  Rajah  Sahib's 
offers  of  money  with  contempt, 
and  said  that  he  had  too  good  an 
opinion  of  his  prudence  to  believe 
that  he  would  attempt  to  storm 
until  he  had  got  better  soldiers 
than  the  rabble  of  which  his  army 
was  composed.  As  soon  as  the 
messenger  was  despatched,  the  flag 
of  truce  was  pulled  down,  but  the 
enemy  not  understanding  the  laws 
of  European  war,  numbers  of  them 
remained  near  the  ditch  parleying 
with  the  sepoys,  and  persuading 
them  to  desert.  The  crowd  was 
several  times  warned  to  retire,  but, 
continuing  to  disregard  the  injunc- 
tion, was  dispersed  by  a  volley  of 
small  arms,  which  killed  several 
of  them. 

Lieutenant  Innis's  party,  rein- 
forced to  the  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Europeans,  and  with 
four  field-pieces,  was  now  advanc- 
ing under  the  command  of  Captain 
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Kilpatrick,  and  on  the  9th  of 
November  a  detachment  of  Mah- 
rattas  arrived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  intercepted  some  am- 
munition going  to  the  enemy. 
They  likewise  attempted  to  enter 
the  town,  but,  finding  every  street 
and  avenue  barricaded,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  plundering 
and  setting  fire  to  some  houses  in 
the  skirts  of  it,  after  which  they 
retreated. 

By  this  time  the  enemy  had 
from  their  battery  to  the  south- 
west made  a  breach  much  larger 
than  that  to  the  north-west,  for  it 
extended  near  thirty  yards,  but 
the  ditch  before  it  was  full  of 
water  and  not  fordable  ;  and  the 
garrison  had  counter-worked  this 
breach  with  the  same  kind  of  de- 
fences as  the  other.  Rajah  Sahib, 
exasperated  at  the  answer  he  had 
received  to  his  summons,  and 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the 
Mahrattas  and  the  detachment 
from  Madras,  determined  to  storm 
the  fort.  In  the  evening,  a  spy 
brought  intelligence  of  this  to  the 
garrison,  and  at  midnight  another 
came  with  all  the  enemy's  disposi- 
tions, and  the  hour  of  the  attack, 
which  was  to  begin  at  the  dawn 
of  the  day  by  the  signal  of  three 
bombs. 

Captain  Clive,  almost  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  lay  down  to  sleep, 
ordering  himself  to  be  awakened 
at  the  first  alarm. 

It  was  the  14th  of  November, 
and  the  festival  which  commemo- 
rates the  murder  of  the  brothers 
Hassan  and  Hassein  happened  to 
'all  out  at  this  time.   This  is  cele- 


brated by  the  Mahommedans  of 
Hindostan  with  a  kind  of  religious 
madness,  some  acting  and  others 
bewailing  the  catastrophe  of  their 
saints  with  so  much  energy,  that 
several  die  of  the  excesses  they 
commit ;  they  are  likewise  per- 
suaded that  whoever  falls  in  battle 
against  unbelievers  during  any  of 
the  days  of  this  ceremony  shall 
instantly  be  translated  into  the 
higher  paradise,  without  stopping 
at  any  of  the  intermediate  pur- 
gatories. To  the  enthusiasm  of 
superstition  was  added  the  more 
certain  efficacy  of  inebriation  ; 
for  most  of  the  troops,  as  is  cus- 
tomary during  the  agitations  of 
the  festival,  had  eaten  plentifully 
of  bang,  a  plant  which  either 
stupifies  or  excites  the  most  des- 
perate excesses  of  rage.  Thus 
prepared,  as  soon  as  the  morning 
broke  the  army  of  Rajah  Sahib 
advanced  to  the  attack.  Besides 
a  multitude  that  came  with  lad- 
ders to  every  part  of  the  walls 
that  were  accessible,  there  ap- 
peared four  principal  divisions  ; 
two  of  these  divisions  advanced  to 
the  two  gates,  and  the  other  two 
were  allotted  to  the  breaches. 

Captain  Clive,  awakened  by  the 
alarm,  found  his  garrison  at  their 
posts  according  to  the  disposition 
which  he  had  made.  The  parties 
who  attacked  the  gates  drove  be- 
fore them  several  elephants,  who, 
with  large  plates  of  iron  fixed  to 
their  foreheads,  were  intended  to 
break  them  down;  but  the  ele- 
phants, wounded  by  the  musketry, 
soon  turned  and  trampled  on  those 
who  escorted  them.   The  ditch  be- 
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fore  the  breach  to  the  north-west 
was  fordahle ;  and  as  many  as  the 
breach  would  admit  mounted  it 
with  a  mad  kind  of  intrepidity, 
whilst  numbers  came  and  sat  down 
with  great  composure  in  the  fausse- 
braye  under  the  tower  where  the 
field-piece  was  planted,  and  waited 
there,  to  relieve  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  attack ;  these  passed 
the  breach,  and  some  of  them  even 
got  over  the  first  trench,  before  the 
defenders  gave  fire :  it  fell  heavily, 
and  every  shot  did  execution  ;  and 
a  number  of  muskets  were  loaded 
in  readiness,  which  those  behind 
delivered  to  the  first  rank  as  fast 
as  they  could  discharge  them.  The 
two  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  top 
of  the  house  fired  likewise  on  the 
assailants,  who  in  a  few  minutes 
abandoned  the  attack ;  when  an- 
other body,  and  then  another,  suc- 
ceeded, who  were  driven  off  in  the 
same  manner.  In  the  meantime 
bombs,  with  short  fusees,  which 
had  been  prepared  and  lodged  in 
the  adjacent  rampart,  were  thrown 
into  the  fausse-braye,  and  by  their 
explosion  drove  the  crowd  who 
had  seated  themselves  there  back 
again  over  the  ditch. 

At  the  breach  to  the  south-west, 
the  enemy  brought  a  raft,  and 
seventy  men  embarked  on  it  to 
cross  the  ditch,  which  was  flanked 
by  two  field-pieces,  one  in  each 
tower.  The  raft  had  almost  gained 
the  fausse-braye,  when  Captain 
Clive,  observing  that  the  gunners 
fired  with  bad  aim,  took  the  man- 
agement of  one  of  the  field-pieces 
himself,  and,  in  three  or  four  dis- 
charges, flung  them  into  such  con- 


fusion, that  they  overset  the  raft 
and  tumbled  into  the  ditch,  where 
some  of  them  were  drowned,  and 
the  rest,  intent  only  on  their  own 
preservation,  swam  back  and  left 
the  raft  behind. 

In  these  different  attacks,  the 
enemy  continued  the  storm  for  an 
hour,  when  they  relinquished  all 
their  attempts  of  annoyance  at 
once,  and  employed  themselves 
earnestly  in  carrying  off  their 
dead.  Amongst  these  was  the 
commander  of  their  sepoys,  who 
fell  in  the  fausse-braye  of  the 
northern  breach  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  with  great  bravery 
in  the  attack,  and  was  so  much  be- 
loved by  his  troops,  that  one  of 
them  crossed  the  ditch  and  carried 
off  his  body,  exposing  himself  dur- 
ing the  attempt  to  the  fire  of  forty 
muskets,  from  which  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  enemy  expected  that  the 
garrison  would  permit  them  to  ful- 
fil this  duty  to  their  friends  ;  but, 
finding  that  they  suffered  severely 
in  attempting  it,  they  at  last  re- 
treated and  disappeared*  Their 
loss,  during  the  storm,  was  com- 
puted to  be  not  less  than  four 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded ; 
of  whom  very  few  were  Europeans; 
for  most  of  the  French  troops  were 
observed  drawn  up  and  looking 
on  at  a  distance.  Of  the  defenders, 
only  four  Europeans  were  killed 
and  two  sepoys  wounded.  Many 
of  the  garrison  being  disabled  by 
sickness  or  wounds,  the  number 
which  repulsed  the  storm  was  no 
more  than  eighty  Europeans  (offi- 
cers included)   and   one  hundred 
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and  twenty  sepoys  ;  and  these,  be- 
sides serving  five  pieces  of  cannon, 
expended  twelve  thousand  musket 
cartridges  during  the  attack. 

Two  hours  after  the  enemy  re- 
newed their  fire  upon  the  fort, 
both  with  their  cannon  and  with 
musketry  from  the  houses.  At 
two  in  the  afternoon  they  demanded 
leave  to  bury  their  dead,  which 
was  granted,  and  a  truce  allowed 
till  four.  Then  they  recommenced, 
and  continued  their  fire  smartly 
till  two  in  the  morning,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  it  ceased  totally ;  and 
at  daybreak,  intelligence  was 
brought  that  the  whole  army  had 
abandoned  the  town  with  precipi- 
tation. On  receiving  this  joyful 
news,  the  garrison  immediately 
marched  into  the  enemy's  quar- 
ters, where  they  found  four  pieces 
of  artillery,  four  mortars,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition, 
which  they  brought  in  triumph 


into  the  fort.  During  the  time 
that  the  garrison  were  shut  up  in 
the  fort,  forty-five  Europeans  and 
thirty  sepoys  were  killed,  and  a 
greater  number  of  both  wounded ; 
most  of  whom  suffered  by  the 
enemy's  musketry  from  the  houses. 
This  ended  their  siege,  main- 
tained fifty  days,  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  situation  and  force, 
by  a  handful  of  men,  in  their  first 
campaign,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of 
the  most  veteran  troops  ;  and  con- 
ducted by  their  young  commander 
with  indefatigable  activity,  un- 
shaken constancy,  and  undaunted 
courage :  and  notwithstanding  he 
had  at  this  time  neither  read 
books,  nor  conversed  with  men 
capable  of  giving  him  much  in- 
struction in  the  military  art,  all 
the  resources  which  he  employed 
in  the  defence  of  Arcot  were  such 
as  are  dictated  by  the  best  masters 
in  the  science  of  war. 


THE  BLACK  HOLE  OF  CALCUTTA. 

(Mr.  HolwelVs  Account  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend) 

A,  D.  1756. 


Before  I  conduct  you  into  the 
Black  Hole,  I  must  acquaint  you 
that  the  Suba,  named  Surajah 
Dowla,  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orixa,  and  his  troops,,  were 
possessed  of  the  fort  before  six  in 
the  evening,  with  whom  I  had  in 
all  three  interviews ;  the  last  in 
the  durbar,  or  council,  before 
seven,  when  he  repeated  his  as- 
surances to  me,  on  the  word  of  a 
soldier,  that  no  harm  should  come 
to  us ;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  he 
only  ordered  that  we  should,  for 
that  night,  be  secured,  and  that 
what  followed  was  the  result  of 
the  revenge  of  the  lower  jemi- 
dars,  or  sergeants,  to  whose  cus- 
tody we  were  delivered,  for  the 
number  of  their  order  killed  dur- 
ing the  siege.  However  this  be, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  were 
all,  without  distinction,  directed 
by  our  guard  to  sit  down  quietly 
under  the  arched  verandah  or 
piazza,  to  the  west  of  the  Black 
Hole  Prison,  and  just  over  against 
the  windows  of  the  governor's 
easterly  apartments.  *  *  *  * 
We  were  40  sooner  all  within 


the  barracks,  than  the  guard,  ad- 
vancing to  the  parapet  wall,  with 
their  muskets  presented,  ordered 
us  to  enter  the  room  at  the  south- 
ernmost end  of  the  barracks,  com- 
monly called  the  Black  Hole ; 
while  others  from  the  court  of 
guard  pressed  upon  those  next 
them  with  clubs  and  drawn 
scimitars  in  their  hands.  This 
stroke  was  so  sudden,  and  the 
throng  and  pressure  upon  us  next 
the  door  of  this  prison  was  so 
great,  that,  as  one  agitated  wave 
impels  another,  we  were  obliged 
to  give  way  and  go  into  the  room  ; 
the  rest  followed  like  a  torrent, 
few  of  us,  except  the  soldiers,  hav- 
ing any  idea  of  the  dimensions  of 
a  place  we  had  never  seen  ;  for 
if  we  had,  we  should  rather  have 
rushed  on  the  guard,  and  chosen, 
as  the  lesser  evil,  to  be  cut  to 
pieces. 

Among  the  first  that  entered 
were  myself,  Messrs.  Baillie,  Jenks, 
Cook,  T.  Coles,  Ensign  Scott, 
Revely,  Law,  Buchanan,  etc.  I 
got  possession  of  the  window  near- 
est the  door,  and  Messrs,  Coles  and 
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Scott  into  the  window  with  me, 
they  being  both  wounded.  The 
rest  of  the  above-mentioned  gen- 
tlemen were  close  round  about 
me.  It  was  now  about  eight 
o'clock. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  describe 
the  situation  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-six  wretches,  exhausted  by 
continual  fatigue  and  action, 
crammed  together  in  a  cube  of 
eighteen  feet,  in  a  close  sultry 
night,  in  Bengal,  shut  up  to  the 
eastward  and  southward — the  only 
quarters  from  which  air  could 
reach  us — by  dead  walls,  and  by  a 
wall  and  door  to  the  north,  open 
only  to  the  westward  by  two  win- 
dows, strongly  barred  with  iron, 
from  which  we  could  receive 
scarcely  any,  the  least,  circulation 
of  fresh  air. 

What  must  ensue  appeared  to 
me  in  lively  and  dreadful  colours, 
the  instant  I  cast  my  eyes  around 
and  saw  the  size  and  situation  of 
the  room.  Many  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  force  the 
door ;  but  having  nothing  but  our 
hands  to  work  with,  and  the  door 
opening  inward,  all  endeavours 
were  vain  and  fruitless. 

I  observed  every  one  giving  way 
to  the  violence  of  their  passions  ; 
wherefore  I  entreated,  in  the  most 
pathetic  tones,  that,  as  they  had 
readily  obeyed  me  in  the  day, 
they  would  now,  for  the  sake  of 
themselves  and  their  friends,  re- 
gard my  advice.  I  assured  them 
that  the  return  of  day  would  give 
us  air  and  liberty,  and  that  the 
only  chance  we  had  of  surviving 
"he  night  was  a  quiet  resignation 


to  our  fate ;  earnestly  beseeching 
them  as  much  as  possible  to  re- 
strain their  passion,  the  giving 
loose  to  which  would  only  hasten 
their  destruction.  This  remon- 
strance produced  a  short  interval 
of  peace,  which  afforded  me  a  few 
minutes  for  reflection ;  though  it 
was  not  a  little  interrupted  by  the 
cries  and  groans  of  the  many 
wounded,  and  especially  of  my  two 
companions  in  the  window. 

Among  the  guards  posted  at  the 
windows,  I  observed  an  old  jem- 
idar  near  me,  who  seemed  ^to 
carry  some  compassion  for  us  in 
his  countenance.  I  called  him  to 
me,  and  pressed  him  to  endeavour 
to  get  us  separated,  half  in  one 
place,  and  half  in  another,  and 
that  he  [should  in  the  morning 
receive  a  thousand  rupees  for  this 
act  of  tenderness.  He  withdrew ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  returned, 
and  told  me  it  was  impossible. 
I  then  thought  I  had  been  defici- 
ent in  my  offer,  and  promised  him 
two  thousand;  he  withdrew  a 
second  time,  but  returned  soon, 
and — with,  I  believe,  much  real 
pity  and  concern — told  me  that  it 
could  not  be  done  but  by  the 
Suba's  order,  and  that  no  one 
dared  awake  him. 

We  had  been  but  a  few  minutes 
confined  before  every  one  fell  into 
a  perspiration  so  profuse,  you  can 
form  no  idea  of  it.  This  brought 
on  a  raging  thirst,  which  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  body  was 
drained  of  its  moisture.  Various 
expedients  were  thought  of  to  give 
more  room  and  air.  To  obtain 
the  former  it  was  moved  to  pa 
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off  their  clothes  ;  this  was  approv- 
ed as  a  happy  notion,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  I  believe  every  man 
was  stripped  (myself,  Mr.  Court, 
and  the  two  young  gentlemen  by 
me,  excepted).  For  a  little  time 
they  flattered  themselves  with 
having  gained  a  mighty  advantage ; 
every  hat  was  put  in  motion  to 
produce  a  circulation  of  air,  and 
Mr.  Baillie  proposed  that  every 
man  should  sit  down  on  his  hams. 
This  expedient  was  several  times 
put  in  practice,  and  at  each  time 
many  of  the  poor  creatures,  whose 
natural  strength  was  less  than  that 
of  others,  or  who  had  been  more 
exhausted  and  could  not  immedi- 
ately recover  their  legs,  as  others 
did  when  the  word  was  given  to 
rise,  fell  to  rise  no  more  ;  for  they 
were  instantly  trod  to  death  or 
suffocated.  When  the  whole  body 
sat  down,  they  were  so  closely 
wedged  together  that  they  were 
obliged  to  use  many  efforts  before 
they  could  put  themselves  in 
motion  to  get  up  again. 

Before  nine  o'clock  every  man's 
thirst  grew  intolerable,  and  respi- 
ration difficult.  Efforts  were  made 
again  to  force  the  door,  but  in 
vain.  Many  insults  were  used  to 
the  guards  to  provoke  them  to  fire 
in  upon  us — which,  I  afterwards 
learned,  were  carried  much  higher, 
when  I  was  no  longer  sensible  of 
what  was  transacted.  For  my  own 
part,  I  hitherto  felt  little  pain  or 
uneasiness,  but  what  resulted  from 
my  anxiety  for  the  sufferings  of 
those  within.  By  keeping  my  face 
between  two  of  the  bars,  I  obtain- 
ed air  enough  to  give  my  lungs 


easy  play,  though  my  perspiration 
was  excessive,  and  thirst  commenc- 
ing. 

Every  one,  excepting  those  situ- 
ated in  and  near  the  windows, 
began  to  grow  outrageous,  and 
many  delirious ;  "  Water  !  water  !" 
became  the  general  cry.  And  the 
old  jemidar  before  mentioned, 
taking  pity  on  us,  ordered  the 
people  to  bring  some  skins  of 
water.  This  was  what  I  dreaded. 
I  foresaw  it  would  prove  the  ruin 
of  the  small  chance  left  us,  and 
essayed  many  times  to  speak  to 
him  privately  to  forbid  its  being 
brought ;  but  the  clamour  was  so 
loud  it  became  impossible.  The 
water  appeared.  Words  cannot 
paint  to  you  the  universal  agita- 
tion and  raving  the  sight  of  it 
threw  us  into.  I  flattered  myself 
that  some,  by  preserving  an  equal 
temper  of  mind,  might  outlive  the 
night ;  but  now  the  reflection 
which  gave  me  the  greatest  pain 
was,  that  I  saw  no  possibility  of 
one  escaping  to  tell  the  dismal 
tale. 

Until  the  water  came,  I  had 
myself  not  suffered  much  from 
thirst,  which  instantly  grew  exces- 
sive. We  had  no  means  of  con- 
veying it  into  prison,  but  by  hats 
forced  through  the  bars ;  and  thus 
myself  and  Messrs.  Coles  and 
Scott — noth withstanding  the  pains 
they  suffered  from  their  wounds 
— supplied  them  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. But  those  who  have  experi- 
enced intense  thirst,  or  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  cause  and 
nature  of  this  appetite,  will  be 
sufficiently  sensible   it   could  re- 
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ceive  no  more  than  a  momentary 
alleviation ;  the  cause  subsisted. 
Though  we  brought  full  hats  with- 
in the  bars,  there  ensued  such 
violent  struggles  and  frequent 
contests  to  get  at  it,  that  before  it 
reached  the  lips  of  any  one,  there 
would  be  scarcely  a  small  tea-cup- 
full  left  in  them.  These  supplies, 
like  sprinkling  water  on  fire,  only 
seemed  to  feed  and  raise  the 
flame. 

It  is  out  of  my  power  to  con- 
vey to  you  an  idea  of  what  I  felt 
when  I  heard  the  cries  and  ravings 
of  those  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  prison,  who  could  not  enter- 
tain a  probable  hope  of  obtaining 
a  drop,  yet  could  not  divest  them- 
selves of  expectation,  however  un- 
availing ;  and  calling  on  me  by 
the  tender  considerations  of  friend- 
ship and  affection,  and  who  knew 
they  were  really  dear  to  me ! 
Think,  if  possible,  what  my  heart 
must  have  suffered  at  seeing  and 
hearing  their  distress,  without  hav- 
ing in  my  power  to  relieve  them  ; 
for  the  confusion  now  became 
general  and  horrid.  Several 
quitted  the  other  window  —  the 
only  chance  they  had  for  life — to 
force  their  way  to  the  water,  and 
the  throng  and  the  press  upon  the 
window  was  beyond  bearing ; 
many  forcing  their  passage  from 
the  farther  part  of  the  room, 
pressed  down  those  in  their  way 
who  had  less  strength,  and  tram- 
pled them  to  death. 

From  about  nine  to  near  eleven 
I  sustained  this  cruel  sense  and 
painful  situation,  still  supplying 
them  with  water,  though  my  legs 


were  almost  broken  by  the 
weight  against  them.  By  this 
time  I  myself  was  nearly  pressed 
to  death,  and  my  two  companions, 
with  Mr.  William  Parker — who 
had  forced  himself  into  the  win- 
dow— were  really  so.  For  a  long 
time  they  preserved  a  respect  and 
regard  to  me,  more  than  indeed  I 
could  well  expect,  our  circum- 
stances considered ;  but  now  all 
distinction  was  lost.  My  friend 
Baillie,  Messrs.  Jenks,  Revely, 
Law,  Buchanan,  Simpson,  and 
several  others,  for  whom  I  had  a 
real  esteem  and  affection,  had  for 
some  time  been  dead  at  my  feet ; 
and  were  now  trampled  upon  by 
every  corporal  or  common  soldier, 
who,  by  the  help  of  more  robust 
constitutions,  had  forced  their  way 
to  the  window,  and  held  fast  by 
the  bars  over  me,  till  at  last  I 
became  so  pressed  and  wedged  up, 
that  I  was  deprived  of  all  motion. 

Determined  now  to  give  every- 
thing  up,  I  called  to  them,  and 
begged,  as  the  last  instance  of 
their  regard,  they  would  remove 
the  pressure  upon  me,  and  permit 
me  to  retire  out  of  the  window,  to 
die  in  quiet.  They  gave  way ; 
and  with  much  difficulty  I  forced 
a  passage  into  the  centre  of  the 
prison,  where  the  throng  was  less 
by  the  many  dead — then,  I  be- 
lieve, amounting  to  one-third — 
and  the  numbers  who  flocked  to 
the  windows;  for  by  this  time 
they  had  water  also  at  the  other 
window. 

In  the  Black  Hole  there  is  a 
platform  corresponding  with  that 
in  the   barrack     This  platform 
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was  raised  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  floor,  open  underneath ;  it 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the 
east  side  of  the  prison,  and  was 
ahove  six  feet  wide.  I  repaired 
to  the  farther  end  of  it,  and  seat- 
ed myself  between  Mr.  Dumbleton 
and  Captain  Stevenson,  the  former 
just  then  expiring.  I  was  still 
happy  in  a  calmness  of  mind; 
death  I  expected  as  unavoidable, 
and  only  lamented  its  slow  ap- 
proach, though  the  moment  I 
quitted  the  window  my  breathing 
grew  short  and  painful.  Here  my 
poor  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre, 
came  staggering  over  the  dead  to 
me,  and,  with  his  usual  coolness 
and  good  nature,  asked  me  how  I 
did  ;  but  fell  and  expired  before  I 
had  time  to  make  him  a  reply.  I 
laid  myself  down  on  some  of  the 
dead  behind  me,  on  the  platform ; 
and,  recommending  myself  to 
heaven,  had  the  comfort  of  think- 
ing my  sufferings  could  have  no 
long  duration. 

My  thirst  grew  now  insupport- 
able, and  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
much  increased  ;  and  I  had  not 
remained  in  this  situation,  I  be- 
lieve, ten  minutes,  when  I  was 
seized  with  a  pain  in  my  breast, 
and  palpitation  of  heart,  both  to 
the  most  exquisite  degree.  These 
roused  and  obliged  me  to  get  up 
again  ;  but  still  the  pain,  palpita- 
tion, thirst,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing,  increased.  I  regained 
my  senses  notwithstanding,  and 
had  the  grief  to  see  death  not  so 
near  me  as  I  hoped  ;  but  could  no 
longer  bear  the  pains  I  suffered 
without  attempting  a  relief,  which 


I  knew  fresh  air  alone  would  and 
could  give  me.  I  instantly  deter- 
mined to  push  for  the  window 
opposite  me  ;  and,  by  an  effort  of 
double  the  strength  I  had  ever  be- 
fore possessed,  gained  the  third 
rank  at  it,  with  one  hand  seized  a 
bar,  and  by  that  means  gained  the 
second,  though,  I  think,  there  were 
at  least  six  or  seven  ranks  between 
me  and  the  window. 

In  a  few  moments  the  pain, 
palpitation,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  ceased  ;  but  my  thirst 
continued  intolerable.  I  called 
aloud  for  "  Water,  for  God's  sake !" 
I  had  been  concluded  dead ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  found  me  amongst 
them,  they  still  had  the  respect 
and  tenderness  for  me  to  cry  out, 
"  Give  him  water,  give  him  water  \n 
nor  would  one  of  them  at  the 
window  attempt  to  touch  it  till  I 
had  drunk.  But  from  the  water 
I  had  no  relief;  my  thirst  was 
rather  increased  by  it ;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  drink  no  more,  but 
patiently  wait  the  event,  and  kept 
my  mouth  moist  from  time  to 
time  by  sucking  the  perspiration 
out  of  my  shirt  sleeves,  and  catch- 
ing the  drops  as  they  fell,  like 
heavy  rain,  from  my  head  and 
face  ;  you  can  hardly  imagine  how 
unhappy  I  was  if  any  of  them 
escaped  my  mouth. 

I  came  into  the  prison  without 
coat  or  waistcoat — the  season  was 
too  hot  to  bear  the  former,  and  the 
latter  tempted  the  avarice  of  one 
of  the  guards,  who  robbed  me  of 
it  when  we  were  under  the  ver- 
andah. Whilst  I  was  at  this  second 
window,  I  was  observed  by  one  of 
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my  miserable  companions  on  the 
right  of  me  in  the  expedient  of 
allaying  my  thirst  by  sucking  my 
shirt  sleeves.  He  took  the  hint, 
and  robbed  me  from  time  to  time 
of  a  considerable  part  of  my  store  ; 
though  after  I  detected  him,  I  had 
the  address  to  begin  on  that  sleeve 
first,  when  I  thought  my  reservoirs 
were  sufficiently  replenished  ;  and 
our  mouths  and  noses  often  met  in 
the  contest.     *       *       *       * 

By  half-an-hour  past  eleven,  the 
much  greater  number  of  the  living 
were  in  an  outrageous  delirium, 
and   the   others   quite  ungovern- 
able ;  few  retaining  any  calmness, 
but  the  ranks  next  the  windows. 
They  all  now  found  that  water, 
instead  of  relieving,  rather  height- 
ened their  uneasiness  ;  and  "  Air  ! 
air  !"  was  the  general  cry.     Every 
insult  that  could  be  devised  against 
the    guard,  all    the   opprobrious 
names  and  abuse  that  the  Suba 
Monickchund     could    be    loaded 
with,  were  repeated  to  provoke  the 
guard  to  fire  upon  us,  every  man 
that   could  rushing  tumultuously 
towards  the  windows,  with  eager 
hopes  of  meeting  the  first  shot. 
Then  a  general  prayer  ascended  to 
Heaven  to  hasten  the  approach  of 
the  flames  to  the  right  and  left  of 
us,  and  put  a  period  to  our  misery. 
But   these    failing,    they    whose 
strength   and   spirits   were   quite 
exhausted   laid  themselves  down, 
and   expired   quietly   upon  their 
fellows  ;  others,  who  had  yet  some 
strength  and  vigour  left,  made  a 
last   effort  for  the  windows,  and 
several  succeeded,  by  treading  and 
scrambling   over  the   backs    and 


heads  of  those  in  the  first  ranks, 
and  got  hold  of  the  bars,  from 
which  there  was  no  removing 
them.  Many  to  the  right  and 
left  sank  with  the  violent  pres- 
sure, and  were  soon  suffocated ; 
for  now  a  steam  arose  from  the 
living  and  the  dead,  which  affect- 
ed us  in  all  its  circumstances,  as 
if  we  were  forcibly  held  by  our 
heads  over  a  bowl  of  strong  vola- 
tile spirit  of  hartshorn  until  suffo- 
cated ;  and  frequently,  when  I  was 
forced  by  the  load  upon  my  head 
and  shoulders  to  hold  my  face 
down,  I  was  obliged,  near  as  I 
was  to  the  window,  instantly  to 
raise  it  again  to  escape  suffocation. 

I  need  not,  dear  friend,  ask  your 
commiseration,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  in  this  plight,  from  half-an- 
hour  after  eleven  till  near  two  in 
the  morning  I  sustained  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  man,  with  his  knees  on 
my  back,  and  the  pressure  of  his 
whole  body  on  my  head  ;  a  Dutch 
sergeant,  who  had  taken  his  seat 
upon  my  left  shoulder,  and  a  topaz, 
or  black  Christian  soldier,  bearing 
on  my  right ;  all  which,  nothing 
could  have  enabled  me  long  to 
support  but  the  props  and  pres- 
sure equally  sustaining  me  all 
around.  The  two  latter  I  fre- 
quently dislodged,  by  shifting  my 
hold  on  the  bars  and  driving  my 
knuckles  into  their  ribs  ;  but  my 
friend  above  stuck  fast,  and,  as  he 
held  by  two  bars,  was  immovable. 

When  I  had  endured  this  con- 
flict above  an  hour,  despairing  of 
relief,  my  spirit,  resolution,  and 
every  sentiment  of  religion  gave 
way.     I  found  I  could  not  long 
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support  this  trial,  and  abhorred 
the  dreadful  thought  of  retiring 
into  the  internal  part  of  the  pri- 
son, where  I  had  before  suffered 
so  much.  Some  infernal  spirit, 
taking  advantage  of  this  extremity, 
brought  to  my  remembrance  my 
having  a  small  clasp  penknife  in 
my  pocket,  with  which  I  deter- 
mined instantly  to  open  my  arte- 
ries, to  put  an  end  to  my  misery. 
1  had  got  it  out,  when  Heaven  re- 
stored me  to  fresh  spirits  and  re- 
solution, with  an  abhorrence  of  the 
act  of  cowardice  I  was  just  going 
to  commit ;  but  the  repeated  ef- 
forts I  made  to  dislodge  this  insuf- 
ferable encumbrance  upon  me  at 
last  quite  exhausted  me,  and  to- 
wards two  o'clock,  finding  1  must 
quit  the  window,  or  sink  where  I 
was,  I  resolved  on  the  former, 
having  borne,  truly  for  the  sake 
of  others,  infinitely  more  for  life 
than  the  best  of  it  is  worth. 

In  the  rank  close  behind  me 
was  an  officer  of  one  of  the  ships, 
whose  name  was  Carey,  and  who 
behaved  with  much  bravery  during 
the  siege — (his  wife,  a  fine  woman, 
though  country  born,  would  not 
quit  him,  but  accompanied  him 
into  the  prison,  and  was  one  who 
survived).  This  poor  wretch  had 
been  long  raving  for  water  and  air ; 
I  told  him  I  was  determined  to 
give  up  life,  and  recommended  him 
gaining  my  station.  On  my  quit- 
ting he  made  an  attempt  to  get  at 
my  place,  but  was  supplanted. 
Poor  Carey  expressed  his  thank- 
fulness, and  said  he  would  give  up 
life  too  ;  but  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most labour  we  forced  our  way 


from  the  window,  several  in  the 
inner  ranks  appearing  to  me  dead 
standing,  unable  to  fall  by  the 
throng  and  equal  pressure  around. 
He  laid  himself  down  to  die,  and 
his  death,  I  believe,  was  very  sud- 
den, for  he  was  a  short,  full,  san- 
guine man  ;  his  strength  was  great, 
and  I  imagine  that  had  he  not 
retired  with  me,  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  have  forced  my 
way. 

I  found  a  stupor  coming  on 
apace,  and  laid  myself  down  by 
that  gallant  old  man,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jervis  Bellamy,  who  lay  dead  with 
his  son,  the  lieutenant,  hand  in 
hand,  near  the  southernmost  wall 
of  the  prison.  When  I  had  lain 
there  some  little  time,  I  still  had 
reflection  enough  to  suffer  some 
uneasiness  in  the  thought  that  I 
should  be  trampled  upon,  when 
dead,  as  I  myself  had  done  to 
others.  With  some  difficulty  I 
raised  myself,  and  gained  the  plat- 
form a  second  time,  where  I  pre- 
sently lost  all  sensation ;  the  last 
trace  of  sensibility  that  I  have 
been  able  to  recollect  after  my 
lying  down  was  my  sash  being 
uneasy  about  my  waist,  which  I 
untied  and  threw  from  me.  Of 
what  passed  in  this  interval  to  the 
time  of  my  resurrection  from  this 
hole  of  horrors,  I  can  give  you  no 
account ;  and  indeed,  the  particu- 
lars mentioned  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  survived  were  so 
excessively  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory, as  to  convince  me  that 
very  few  of  them  retained  their 
senses — or,  at  least,  lost  them  soon 
after  they  came  into  the  open  air, 
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by  the  fever  they  carried  out  with 
them. 

In  my  own  escape  from  death 
the  hand  of  heaven  was  manifestly 
exerted.  The  manner  of  it  was 
as  follows.  When  the  day  broke, 
and  the  gentlemen  found  that  no 
entreaties  could  prevail  to  get  the 
door  opened,  it  occurred  to  one  of 
them  to  make  a  search  for  me,  in 
hopes  I  might  have  influence 
enough  to  gain  a  release  from  this 
scene  of  misery.  Accordingly, 
Messrs.  Lushington  and  Walcot 
undertook  the  search,  and  by  my 
shirt  discovered  me  under  the  dead 
upon  the  platform.  They  took  me 
from  thence,  and  imagining  I  had 
some  signs  of  life,  brought  me  to- 
wards the  window  I  had  first  pos- 
session of.  But  as  life  was  equally 
dear  to  every  man,  and  the  stench 
arising  from  the  dead  bodies  was 
grown  so  intolerable,  no  one  would 
give  up  his  station  in  or  near  the 
window  ;  so  they  were  obliged  to 
carry  me  back  again.  But  soon 
after  Captain  Mills,  who  was  in 
possession  of  a  seat  in  the  window, 
had  the  humanity  to  offer  to  re- 
sign it.  I  was  again  brought  by 
the  same  gentlemen  and  placed  in 
the  window. 

At  this  juncture  the  Suba,  who 
had  received  an  account  of  the 
havoc  death  had  made  among  us, 
sent  one  of  his  jemidars  to  inquire 
if  the  chief  survived.  They  show- 
ed me  to  him ;  told  him  I  had 
some  appearance  of  life  remaining, 
and  believed  I  might  recover  if 
the  door  was  opened  very  soon. 
This  answer  being  returned  to  the 
Suba,  an  order  came  immediately 


for  our  release,  it  being  near  six 
in  the  morning.  The  fresh  air  of 
the  window  soon  brought  me  to 
life,  and  restored  me  to  my  sight 
and  senses ;  but  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  what  my  soul  suffered 
on  the  review  of  the  dreadful  de- 
struction around  me  ;  and  indeed 
tears,  a  tribute  I  shall  ever  pay  to 
the  remembrances  of  these  brave 
and  valuable  men,  restrain  my 
pen. 

The  little  strength  remaining 
among  the  most  robust  of  the  sur- 
vivors rendered  it  difficult  to  re- 
move the  dead  piled  up  against 
the  door ;  so  that  I  believe  it  was 
more  than  twenty  minutes  before 
they  obtained  a  passage  out  for 
one  at  a  time. 

I  was  soon  convinced  that  the 
particular  inquiry  made  after  me 
did  not  result  from  any  dictate  of 
favour,  humanity,  or  contrition. 
When  I  came  out,  being  in  a  high 
putrid  fever  and  unable  to  stand, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  wet  grass 
without  the  verandah,  when  a  mes- 
sage was  brought  me,  signifying 
that  I  must  immediately  attend 
the  Suba.  They  were  obliged  to 
support  me  under  each  arm,  and, 
on  the  way,  one  of  the  jemidars 
advised  me,  as  a  friend,  to  make  a 
full  confession  where  the  treasure 
was  buried  in  the  fort,  or  that,  in 
half-an-hour,  I  should  be  shot  off 
from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  a 
sentence  of  death  common  in 
Hindostan.  This  intimation  gave 
me  no  concern  at  all,  for  I  should 
now  have  esteemed  death  the 
greatest  favour  the  tyrant  could 
have  bestowed  upon  me. 
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Being  brought  into  his  presence, 
lid  soon  observed  the  wretched 
plight  I  was  in,  and  ordered  a. 
large  folio  volume,  which  lay  on 
a  heap  of  plunder,  to  be  brought 
for  me  to  sit  on.  Twice  or  thrice 
I  endeavoured  to  apeak,  bat  my 
tongue  waa  dry  and  without  any 
motion.  He  ordered  me  water,and 
as  Boon  as  I  could  apeak,  I  began 
to  recount  the  dismal  catastrophe 
of  my  miserable  companions ;  but, 
interrupting  me,  he  acquainted 
me  that  he  was  well  informed  of 
a  great  treasure  being  buried  or 


secreted  in  the  fort,  that  I  was 
privy  to  it,  and  must  discover  it 
if  I  expected  favour.  I  said  all  I 
could  to  convince  him  there  was 
no  truth  in  the  information,  or 
that  if  any  such  thing  had  been 
done  it  was  without  my  know- 
ledge. I  reminded  him  of  his 
repeated  assurances  to  me  the  day 
before  ;  but  he  resumed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treasure,  and  all  I  could 
urge  seeming  to  gain  no  credit  with 
him,  he  gave  orders  for  my  being 
a  prisoner  under  Mhir  Muddon, 
general  of  the  household  troops. 
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The  disaster  at  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morenci  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  mind  of  General  Wolfe, 
whose  spirit  was  too  great  to  brook 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  cen- 
sure or  disgrace.  He  knew  the 
character  of  the  English  people — 
rash,  impatient,  and  capricious ; 
elevated  to  exultation  by  the  least 
gleam  of  success,  dejected  even  to 
despondency  by  the  most  incon- 
siderable frown  of  adverse  fortune ; 
sanguine,  even  to  childish  hyper- 
bole, in  applauding  those  servants 
of  the  public  who  have  prospered 
in  their  undertakings  ;  clamorous, 
to  a  degree  of  persecution,  against 
those  who  have  miscarried  in  their 
endeavours,  without  any  investiga- 
tion of  merit,  without  any  con- 
sideration of  circumstances.  A 
keen  sense  of  these  vexatious 
peculiarities,  conspiring  with  the 
shame  of  disappointment  and 
eager  desire  of  retrieving  the 
laurel  that  he  might  by  some  be 
supposed  to  have  lost  at  the  Falls 
of  Montraorenci,  and  the  despair 
of  finding  such  an  occasion,  excited 
an  internal  agitation,  which  visibly 


affected  his  external  frame,  and 
disordered  his  whole  constitution, 
which  was  naturally  delicate  and 
tender.  Among  those  who  shared 
his  confidence,  he  was  often  seen 
to  sigh;  he  was  often  heard  to 
complain,  and  even  in  the  trans- 
ports of  his  chagrin  declare,  that 
he  would  never  return  without 
success,  to  be  exposed,  as  other 
unfortunate  commanders  had  been, 
to  the  censure  and  reproach  of  an 
ignorant  and  ungrateful  populace. 
This  tumult  of  the  mind,  added 
to  the  fatigues  of  the  body  he  had 
undergone,  produced  a  fever  and 
dysentery,  by  which  for  some  time 
he  was  totally  disabled. 

Before  he  recovered  any  degree 
of  strength,  he  desired  the  general 
officers  to  consult  together  for  the 
public  utility.  It  was  their  opinion 
that  the  points  of  Levi  and  Orleans 
being  left  in  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence, the  rest  of  the  troops  should 
be  conveyed  up  the  river,  with  a 
view  to  draw  the  enemy  from 
their  present  situation,  and  bring 
them  if  possible  to  an  engagement. 
This  measure,  however,  was   not 
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adopted,  until  the  general  and  ad- 
miral had  reconnoitred  the  town 
of  Quebec,  with  a  view  to  a  gene- 
ral assault;  and  concluded  from 
their  own  observations,  reinforced 
by  the  opinion  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer, who  was  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
the  place,  that  such  an  attack 
could  not  be  hazarded  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  The  ships  of 
war,  indeed,  might  have  silenced 
the  batteries  of  the  lower  town, 
but  they  could  not  affect  the 
upper  works,  from  which  they 
must  have  sustained  considerable 
damage.  When  we  consider  the 
situation  of  this,  place,  and  the 
fortifications  with  which  it  was 
secured ;  the  natural  strength  of 
the  country ;  the  great  number  of 
vessels  and  floating  batteries  they 
had  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
river;  the  skill,  valour,  superior 
force,  and  uncommon  vigilance  of 
the  enemy  ;  their  numerous  bodies 
of  savages  continually  hovering 
about  the  posts  of  the  English,  to 
surprise  parties  and  harass  de- 
tachments ;  we  must  own  that 
there  was  such  a  combination  of 
difficulties  as  might  have  dis- 
couraged and  perplexed  the  most 
resolute  and  intelligent  com- 
mander. 

In  consequence  of  the  resolution 
taken  to  quit  the  camp  at  Mont- 
morenci,  the  troops  and  artillery 
were  re-embarked,  and  landed  at 
Point  Levi ;  they  afterwards  passed 
up  the  river  in  transports  ;  while 
Admiral  Holmes  made  a  move- 
ment with  his  ships,  to  amuse  the 
enemy  posted  on  the  north  shore, 


and  the  men  being  much  crowded 
on  board,  the  general  ordered  one- 
half  of  them  to  be  landed  for  re- 
freshment on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  As  no  possibility  appeared 
of  annoying  the  enemy  above  the 
town,  the  scheme  of  operations 
was  totally  changed.  A  plan  was 
formed  for  conveying  the  troops 
farther  down  the  river  in  boats, 
and  landing  them  in  the  night 
within  a  league  of  Cape  Diamond, 
in  hopes  of  ascending  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  which  rise  abruptly 
with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  banks 
of  the  river,  that  they  might  take 
possession  of  the  ground  on  the 
back  of  the  city,  where  it  was  but 
indifferently  fortified.  The  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  attending  the 
execution  of  this  design  were  so 
peculiarly  discouraging,  that  one 
would  imagine  it  could  not  have 
been. embraced  but  by  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  that  bordered  on  des- 
peration. The  stream  was  rapid ; 
the  shore  shelving;  the  bank 
of  the  river  lined  with  sentinels  ; 
the  landing-place  so  narrow  as  to 
be  easily  missed  in  the  dark ;  and 
the  ground  so  difficult  as  hardly 
to  be  surmounted  in  the  daytime, 
had  no  opposition  been  expected. 
If  the  enemy  had  received  the 
least  intimation  from  spy  or  de- 
serter, or  even  suspected  the 
scheme;  had  the  embarkation 
been  disordered  in  consequence  of 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
rapidity  of  the  river,  or  the  shelv- 
ing nature  of  the  north  shore,  near 
which  they  were  obliged  to  row ; 
had  one  sentinel  been  alarmed,  or 
the  landing-place  much  mistaken ; 
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the  heights  of  Abraham  must  have 
been  instantly  secured  by  such  a 
force  as  would  have  rendered  the 
undertaking  abortive ;  confusion 
would  necessarily  have  ensued  in 
the  dark,  and  this  would  have 
naturally  produced  a  panic,  which 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  detachment. 
These  objections  could  not  escape 
the  penetration  of  the  gallant  Wolfe, 
who  nevertheless  adopted  the  plan 
without  hesitation,  and  even  exe- 
cuted it  in  person  ;  though  at  that 
time  labouring  under  a  severe 
dysentery  and  fever,  which  had 
exhausted  his  constitution,  and  re- 
duced him  almost  to  an  extremity 
of  weakness.  The  previous  steps 
being  taken,  and  the  time  fixed 
for  this  hazardous  attempt,  Admiral 
Holmes  moved  with  his  squadron 
farther  up  the  river,  about  three 
leagues  above  the  place  appointed 
for  the  disembarkation,  that  he 
might  deceive  the  enemy,  and 
amuse  M.  de  Bougainville,  whom 
Montcalm  had  detached  with  fif- 
teen hundred  men  to  watch  the 
motions  of  that  squadron  ;  but  the 
English  admiral  was  directed  to 
sail  down  the  river  in  the  night, 
so  as  to  protect  the  landing  of  the 
forces,  and  these  orders  he  punc- 
tually fulfilled.  On  the  12th  day 
of  September,  an  hour  after  mid- 
night, the  first  embarkation,  con- 
sisting of  four  complete  regiments, 
the  light  infantry  commanded  by 
Colonel  Howe,  a  detachment  of 
Highlanders,  and  the  American 
grenadiers,  was  made  in  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  Brigadiers  Monck- 


ton  and  Murray  ;  though  General 
Wolfe  accompanied  them  in  per- 
son, and  was  among  theafirst  who 
landed ;  and  they  began  to  fall 
down  with  the  tide,  to  the  in- 
tended place  of  disembarkation, 
rowing  close  to  the  north  shore, 
in  order  to  find  it  the  more  easily. 
Without  any  disorder  the  boats 
glided  gently  along ;  but  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  tide,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  the  boats  over- 
shot the  mark,  and  the  troops 
landed  a  little  below  the  place  at 
which  the  disembarkation  was  in- 
tended. As  the  troops  landed  the 
boats  were  sent  back  for  the  second 
embarkation,  which  was  superin- 
tended by  Brigadier  Townshend. 
In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Howe, 
with  the  light  infantry  and  the 
Highlanders,  ascended  the  woody 
precipices  with  admirable  courage 
and  activity,  and  dislodged  a  ser- 
geant's guard,  which  defended  a 
small  intrenched  narrow  path,  by 
which  alone  the  rest  of  the  forces 
could  reach  the  summit  Then 
they  mounted  without  further 
molestation  from  the  enemy,  and 
the  general  drew  them  up  in  order 
as  they  arrived  Monsieur  de 
Montcalm  no  sooner  understood 
that  the  English  had  gained  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  which  in  a 
manner  commanded  the  town  on 
its  weakest  part,  than  he  resolved 
to  hazard  a  battle,  and  began  his 
march  without  delay,  after  having 
collected  his  whole  force  from  the 
side  of  Beauport 

General  Wolfe,  perceiving  the 
enemy  crossing  the  river  St 
Charles,  began  to  form  his  own 
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line,  which  consisted  of  six  bat- 
talions, and  the  Louisbourg  grena- 
diers ;  the  right  commanded  by 
Brigadier  Monckton,  and  the  left 
by  Brigadier  Murray  ;  to  the  rear 
of  the  left,  Colonel  Howe  was 
posted  with  his  light  infantry,  just 
returned  from  a  four-gun  battery, 
which  they  had  taken  without 
opposition.  M.  de  Montcalm  ad- 
vancing in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  his  intention  was  to  flank 
the  left  of  the  English,  Brigadier 
Townshend  was  sent  thither  with 
the  regiment  of  Amherst,  which 
he  formed  en  potence,  presenting  a 
double  front  to  the  enemy ;  he 
was  afterwards  reinforced  by  two 
battalions,  and  the  reserve  con- 
sisted of  one  regiment  drawn  up 
in  eight  subdivisions,  with  large 
intervals.  The  right  of  the  enemy 
was  composed  of  half  the  colony 
troops,  two  battalions,  and  a  body 
of  Canadians  and  savages  ;  their 
centre  consisted  of  a  column  formed 
by  two  other  regular  battalions  ; 
and  on  the  left  one  battalion,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  colony  troops, 
was  posted ;  the  bushes  and  corn- 
fields in  their  front  were  lined 
with  fifteen  hundred  of  their  best 
marksmen,  who  kept  up  an  irre- 
gular galling  fire,  which  proved 
fatal  to  many  brave  officers,  thus 
singled  out  for  destruction.  This 
fire,  indeed,  was  in  some  measure 
checked  by  the  advanced  posts  of 
the  British  line,  who  piqueered 
with  the  enemy  for  some  hours 
before  the  battte  began.  Both 
armies  were  destitute  of  artillery 
except  two  small  pieces  on  the 
side  of  the  French,  and  a  single 


gun  which  the  English  seamen 
made  shift  to  draw  up  from  the 
landing-place.  This  was  very  well 
served,  and  galled  their  column 
severely.  At  length,  about  nine 
in  the  morning,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge  with  great 
order  and  vivacity,  though  their 
fire  was  irregular  and  ineffectual. 
On  the  contrary,  the  British  forces 
reserved  their  shot  until  the  French 
had  approached  within  forty  yards 
of  their  line,  then  they  poured  in  a 
terrible  discharge  ;  and  continued 
the  fire  with  such  deliberation  and 
spirit,  as  could  not  fail  to  produce 
a  very  considerable  effect.  General 
Wolfe  was  stationed  on  the  right, 
at  the  head  of  Braggfs  regiment 
and  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers, 
where  the  attack  was  most  warm. 
As  he  stood  conspicuous  in  the 
front  of  the  line,  he  had  been 
aimed  at  by  the  enemy's  marks- 
men, and  received  a  shot  in  the 
wrist,  which,  however,  did  not 
oblige  him  to  quit  the  field.  Hav- 
ing wrapped  a  handkerchief  round 
his  hand,  he  continued  giving 
orders  without  the  least  emotion, 
and  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers  with  their  bayonets 
fixed;  when  another  ball  unfor- 
tunately pierced  the  breast  of  this 
young  hero,  who  fell  in  the  arms 
of  victory,  just  as  the  enemy  gave 
way.  At  this  very  instant,  every 
separate  regiment  of  the  British 
army  seemed  to  exert  itself  for 
the  honour  of  its  own  peculiar 
character.  While  the  right  pressed 
on  with  their  bayonets,  Brigadier 
Murray  briskly  advanced  with  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and 
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soon    broke    the   centre    of    the 
enemy ;     then    the   Highlanders, 
drawing  their    broadswords,   fell 
in  among  them  with  irresistible 
impetuosity,  and  drove  them  with 
great  slaughter  into  the  town,  and 
the  works  they  had  raised  at  the 
bridge  of  the  river  St.  Charles. 
On  the  left  and  rear  of  the  Eng- 
lish the  action  was  not  so  violent. 
Some  of  the  light  infantry  had 
thrown    themselves  into   houses, 
where,  being  attacked,  they  de- 
fended themselves  with  great  cou- 
rage and  resolution.   Colonel  Howe 
having  taken  post  with  two  com- 
panies behind  a  small  copse,  sallied 
out  frequently  on  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy   during    this    attack,    and 
often  drove  them  into  heaps,  while 
Brigadier     Townshend    advanced 
platoons   against    their   front,   so 
that  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
were  totally  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting their  first  intention.     The 
brigadier  himself  remained  with 
Amherst's  regiment,   to    support 
this  disposition,  and  to  overawe  a 
body  of  savages  posted  opposite  to 
the  light  infantry,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
the  British  army.     General  "Wolfe 
being  slain,  and  at  the  same  time 
Mr.  Monckton  dangerously  wound- 
ed at  the  head  of  Lascelles'  regi- 
ment;  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self with  remarkable  gallantry,  the 
command  devolved  on  Brigadier 
Townshend,  who  hastened  to  the 
centre,  and  finding  the  troops  dis- 
ordered   in   the   pursuit,   formed 
them  again  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition.    This  necessary  task  was 
scarce  performed,  when    M.    de 


Bougainville,  with  a  body  of  two 
thousand  fresh  men,  appeared  in 
the  rear  of  the  English.  He  had 
begun  his  march  from  Cape  Bouge, 
as  soon  as  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  British  troops  had 
gained  the  heights  of  Abraham, 
but  did  not  come  up  in  time  to 
have  any  share  in  the  battle.  Mr. 
Townshend  immediately  ordered 
two  battalions,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  advance  against  this 
officer,  who  retired  at  their  ap- 
proach among  woods  and  swamps, 
where  General  Townshend  very 
wisely  declined  hazarding  a  pre- 
carious attack.  He  had  already 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  taken 
a  great  number  of  French  officers, 
and  was  possessed  of  a  very  advan- 
tageous situation,  which  it  would 
have  been  imprudent  to  forego. 
The  French  general,  M.  de  Mont- 
calm, was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle,  and  conveyed  into 
Quebec,  from  whence,  before  he 
died,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Townshend,  recommending  the 
prisoners  to  that  generous  huma- 
nity by  which  the  British  nation  is 
distinguished.  His  second  in  com- 
mand was  left  wounded  on  the 
field,  and  next  day  expired  on 
board  an  English  ship,  to  which 
he  had  been  conveyed  About 
one  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 
made  prisoners,  including  a  great 
number  of  officers,  and  about  five 
hundred  were  slain  on  the  field  of 
battle.  The  wreck  of  their  army, 
after  they  had  reinforced  the  gar- 
rison of  Quebec,  retired  to  Point- 
au-Tremble,  from  whence  they 
proceeded    to    Jacques    Quatiers, 
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where  they  remained  entrenched 
until  they  were  compelled  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  to  Trois 
Rivieres  and  Montreal.  This  im- 
portant victory  was  obtained  at 
the.  expense  of  fifty  men  killed, 
including  nine  officers,  and  of 
about  five  hundred  men  wounded; 
but  the  death  of  General  Wolfe 
was  a  national  loss,  universally 
lamented.  He  inherited  from 
nature  an  animating  fervour  of 
sentiment,  an  intuitive  perception, 
an  extensive  capacity,  and  a  pas- 
sion for  glory,  which  stimulated 
him  to  acquire  every  species  of 
military  knowledge  that  study 
could  comprehend,  that  actual  ser- 
vice could  illustrate  and  confirm. 
This  noble  warmth  of  disposition 
seldom  fails  to  call  forth  and  un- 
fold the  liberal  virtues  of  the  souL 
Brave  above  all  estimation  of  dan- 
ger, he  was  also  generous,  gentle, 
complacent,  and  humane ;  the 
pattern  of  the  officer,  the  darling 
of  the  soldier ;  there  was  a  sub- 
limity in  his  genius  which  soared 
above  the  pitch  of  ordinary  minds, 
and  had  his  faculties  been  exer- 
cised to  their  full  extent  by  op- 
portunity and  action,  had  his 
judgment  been  fully  matured  by 
age  and  experience,  he  would 
without  doubt  have  rivalled  in 
reputation  the  most  celebrated 
captains  of  antiquity. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Quebec,  Admiral  Saunders,  who, 
together  with  his  subordinates 
Durrell  and  Holmes,  had  all  along 
co-operated  heartily  with  the  land 
forces  for  the  advantage  of  the 


service,  sent  up  all  the  boats  of 
the  fleet  with  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition ;  and  on  the  17th  day  of 
the  month  sailed  up,  with  all  the 
ships  of  war,  in  a  disposition  to 
attack  the  lower  town,  while  the 
upper  part  should  be  assaulted  by 
General  Townshend.  This  gentle- 
man had  employed  the  time  from 
the  day  of  action  in  securing  the 
camp  with  redoubts,  in  forming  a 
military  road  for  the  cannon,  in 
drawing  up  the  artillery,  prepar- 
ing batteries,  and  cutting  off 
the  enemy's  communication  with 
the  country.  On  the  17th,  before 
any  battery  could  be  finished,  a 
flag  of  truce  was  sent  from  the 
town,  with  proposals  of  capitula- 
tion ;  which,  being  maturely  con- 
sidered by  the  general  and  ad- 
miral, were  accepted,  and  signed  at 
eight  next  morning.  They  grant- 
ed the  more  favourable  terms,  as 
the  enemy  continued  to  assemble 
in  the  rear  of  the  British  army  ; 
as  the  season  was  become  wet, 
stormy,  and  cold,  threatening  the 
troops  with  sickness  and  the  fleet 
with  accident,  and  as  a  consider- 
able advantage  would  result  from 
taking  possession  of  the  town 
while  the  walls  were  in  a  state  of 
defence.  What  rendered  the  capi- 
tulation still  more  fortunate  for 
the  British  general  was,  the  infor- 
mation he  afterwards  received  from 
deserters,  that  the  enemy  had  ral- 
lied, and  were  reinforced  behind 
Cape  Rouge,  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  Levy,  arrived  from  Mon- 
treal for  that  purpose,  with  two 
regular  battalions ;  and  that  M.  de 
Bougainville,  at  the  head  of  eight 
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hundred  men,  with  a  convoy  of 
provisions,  was  actually  on  his 
march  to  throw  himself  into  the 
town  on  the  18th,  that  very 
morning  on  which  it  was  surren- 
dered. The  place  was  not  then 
completely  invested,  as  the 
enemy  had  broken  the  bridge  of 
boats,  and  posted  detachments  In 
very  strong  Works  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  St.  Charles.  The 
capitulation  was  no  sooner  ratified, 
than  the  British  forces  took  pos- 
session of  Quebec  on  the  land  side ; 
and  guards  were  posted  on  different 
parts  of  the  town,  to  preserve  order 
and  discipline  ;  at  the  same  time 
Captain  Palliser,  with  a  body  of 
seamen,  entered  the  lower  town, 
and  took  the  same  precautions. 
Next  day  about  a  thousand  prison- 
ers were  embarked  on  board  trans- 
ports, which  proceeded  to  France 
with  the  first  opportunity.  Mean- 
while the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try came  in  great  numbers,  to 
deliver  up  their  arms,  and  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  English 
government.  The  death  of  Mont- 
calm, which  was  indeed  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  France,  in  all  pro- 
bability overwhelmed  the  enemy 
with  consternation,  and  confounded 
all  their  counsels ;  otherwise  we 
cannot  account  for  the  tame  sur- 
render of  Quebec  to  a  handful  of 
troops,  even  after  the  victory  they 
had  obtained:  for  although  the 
place  was  not  regularly  fortified  on 
the  land  side,  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  in  ruins,  their  walls 
and  parapets  had  not  yet  sustained 
the  least  damage ;  the  besiegers 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  complete 


the  investiture  ;  a  fresh  army  was 
assembled  in  the  neighbourhood, 
with  which  their  communication 
continued  open ;  the  season  was  so 
far  advanced,  that  the  British 
forces  in  a  little  time  must  have 
been  forced  to  desist  by  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather,  and  even  retire 
with  their  fleet  before  the  approach 
of  winter,  which  never  fails  to 
freeze  up  the  river  Saint  Law- 
rence. 

Immediately  after  the  action  at 
the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  General 
Wolfe  had  despatched  an  officer  to 
England,  with  a  detail  of  that  dis- 
aster, written  with  such  elegance 
and  accuracy,  as  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  pen  of  a  Caesar.  Though 
the  public  acquiesced  in  his  con- 
duct, they  were  exceedingly  morti- 
fied at  his  miscarriage;  and  this 
mortification  was  the  greater,  as 
he  seemed  to  despair  of  being  able 
to  strike  any  other  stroke  of  im- 
portance for  the  accomplishment 
of  their  hope,  which  had  aspired 
at  the  absolute  conquest  of  Canada. 
The  first  transports  of  their  chag- 
rin were  not  yet  subsided,  when 
Colonel  Hale  arrived  in  the  ship 
Alcide,  with  an  account  of  the 
victory  and  surrender  of  Quebec ; 
which  was  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  people  in  an  Extra- 
ordinary  Gazette.  The  joy  which 
this  excited  among  the  populace 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  despond- 
ence which  the  former  had  pro- 
duced :  all  was  rapture  and  riot ; 
all  was  triumph  and  exultation; 
mingled  with  the  praise  of  the  all- 
accomplished  Wolfe,  which  they 
exalted  even  to  a  ridiculous  degree 
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of  hyperbole.  The  king  expressed 
his  satisfaction  by  conferring  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  dp- 
tain  Douglas,  whose  ship  brought 
the  first  tidings  of  this  success ; 
and  gratified  him  and  Colonel 
Hale  with  considerable  presents. 
A  day  of  solemn  thanksgiving  was 
appointed  by  proclamation  through 
all  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain. 
The  city  of  London,  theuniversities, 
and  many  other  corporations  of  the 
kingdom,  presented  congratulatory 
addresses  to  his  Majesty.  The  par- 
liament was  no  sooner  assembled, 
than  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  expatiated  upon 
the  successes  of  the  campaign,  the 
transcendent  merit  of  the  deceased 
general,  the  conduct  and  courage 
of  the  admirals  and  officers  who 
assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec. 
*  *  *  The  people  of  England 
were  so  elevated  by  the  astonish- 
ing success  of  this  campaign,  which 
was  also  prosperous  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  that,  far  from 
expressing  the  least  sense  of  the 
enormous  burdens  which  they 
bore,  they,  with  a  spirit  peculiar 
to  the  British  nation,  voluntarily 
raised  large  contributions,  to  pur- 
chase warm  jackets,  stockings, 
shoes,  coats,  and  blankets,  for  the 
soldiers,  who  were  exposed  to  the 
rigours  of  an  inclement  sky  in 
Germany  and  America.  But  they 
displayed  a  more  noble  proof  of 
unrestrained  benevolence,  extend- 
ed even  to  foes.  The  French 
ministry,  straitened  in  their  fin- 


which  were  found 
soffirifiit  to  — "*rf^*1  the  war,  had 
wrififlpd  their  duty  to  their  king, 
and  every  sentiment  of  compassion 
for  his  unhappy  subjects,  to  a  thirst 
of  vengeance,  and  sanguinary  views 
of  ambition.  They  had  withdrawn 
the  usual  allowance  from  their 
subjects  who  were  detained  pri- 
soners in  England  ;  and  those 
wretched  creatures,  amounting  in 
number  to  near  twenty  thousand, 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  those 
enemies  whom  their  sovereign  had 
taken  such  pains  to  exasperate. 
The  allowance  with  which  they 
were  indulged  by  the  British 
government  effectually  secured 
them  from  the  horrors  of  famine  ; 
but  still  they  remained  destitute 
of  other  conveniences,  and  particu- 
larly exposed  to  the  miseries  of 
cold  and  nakedness.  The  generous 
English  beheld  these  forlorn  cap- 
tives with  sentiments  of  sympathy 
and  compassion :  they  considered 
them  as  their  fellow-creatures  and 
brethren  in  humanity,  and  forgot 
their  country  while  they  beheld 
their  distress.  A  considerable 
subscription  was  raised  in  their 
behalf ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  they 
were  completely  clothed  by  the 
charity  of  their  British  benefac- 
tors. This  beneficent  exertion 
was  certainly  one  of  the  noblest 
triumphs  of  the  human  mind, 
which  even  the  most  inveterate 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
but  regard  with  reverence  and 
admiration. 
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Between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning,  Catherine  arrived  at  St 
Petersburg,  to  reign  as  the  des- 
pot of  the  largest  empire  in  the 
world,  having  set  out  summoned 
by  the  mere  word  of  a  common 
soldier,  driven  by  peasants,  con- 
ducted by  her  lover,  and  attended 
by  her  waiting-woman  and  her 
hairdresser. 

It  was  necessary  to  cross  the 
whole  city  to  reach  the  barracks 
which  stand  on  the  east  of  it, 
forming  on  this  side  a  veritable 
camp.  Catherine  went  straight  to 
these  two  companies  of  the  regiment 
of  Ismailoff  which  had  already 
taken  the  oath.  The  soldiers  had 
not  yet  come  out  of  their  rooms, 
as  it  was  feared  that  all  might  be 
lost  by  declaring  too  soon.  The 
empress  alighted  on  the  road  which 
runs  round  the  barracks,  and  while 
her  attendants  hastened  off  to  an- 
nounce her  arrival,  she  crossed, 
leaning  on  her  waiting-woman,  a 
large  space  which  separates  the 
barracks  from  the  road.  She  was 
*eived  by  Borne  thirty  soldiers, 
issued   forth    in   confusion, 


buttoning  on  their  coats  or  in  their 
shirts.     This  sight  astonished  her ; 
she  grew  pale,  and  was  seen  to 
tremble.      But  in   spite  of    this 
emotion,  which  only  rendered  her 
more  touching,  she  said  to  them 
"  that  she  came  to  throw  herself 
into  their  arms  ;  that  the  emperor 
had  given  orders  to  kill  her  and  her 
son  ;  that  the  assassins  had  already 
set  out   to    execute    this    order." 
All,  with  one  voice,  swore  to  die 
in  her  defence.     The  officers  ran 
up ;   the   crowd  increased.      She 
sent  for  the  priest  of  the  regiment, 
ordering  him  to  bring  a  crucifix. 
This  priest  came,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, with  his  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
and,   scarcely  knowing  what  he 
was  doing,  received  the  oath  of 
the  soldiers. 

*  *  *  *  * 
There  were  some  in  this  first 
crowd  who  were  proclaiming  the 
empress  as  regent  Orloff  ran  ap 
to  them  and  said  "that  they 
must  not  do  the  work  by  halves, 
or  run  the  risk  of  punishment  if 
some  day  they  might  have  to  begin 
again,  and  that  he  would  stab 
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with  bis  own  hand  the  first  who 
pronounced  the  word  regency" 

Major  Chapeloff,  who  had  been 
counted  upon,  did  not  come,  and 
the  first  order  given  by  the  em- 
press was  that  some  one  should 
go  to  say  she  had  no  need  of  him, 
and  that  he  should  be- put  under 
arrest  The  subaltern  officers 
everywhere  went  to  their  compa- 
nies, and  made  them  take  up  arms. 
It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  large 
number  of  officers  who  had  given 
their  word,  a  single  one,  Pouskine, 
had  the  misfortune  or  the  weak- 
ness to  fail  to  keep  it  The  em- 
press went  round  this  sort  of  camp 
formed  by  the  barracks,  and  passed 
by  each  of  the  three  regiments  of 
foot-guards,  a  guard  so  formidable 
•to  its  sovereigns ;  which,  formerly 
composed  of  foreigners  by  Peter 
the  First,  was  his  surety  against 
the  factions  of  his  own  subjects, 
but  which  now,  augmented  in 
number  and  wholly  made  up  of 
Russians,  had  already  thrice  dis- 
posed of  the  regency  or  of  the 
crown.  As  she  advanced  from 
the  barracks  of  Ismailoff  to  those 
of  Simonoski,  at  the  head  of  the 
former  regiment,  the  soldiers, 
whom  she  only  excited  the  more 
in  touchiug  upon  her  peril,  cried 
out  that  marching  at  their  head 
she  was  not  safe,  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  hollow  square  around 
her. 

Throughout  the  cantonments, 
only  two  officers  of  the  regiment 
of  the  Ascension,  Preobajinski, 
opposed  their  men,  and  were  made 
prisoners.  Passing  before  the  pri- 
son of  this  regiment,  where  the 


conspirator,  Passig,  was  confined, 
the  empress  sent  to  release  him. 
And  this  man,  who  was  preparing 
himself  to  suffer  every  torture 
without  making  any  disclosure, 
had  the  shrewdness  to  distrust 
the  message,  fearing  that  it  was 
only  a  snare  to  extract  from  him  in 
his  surprise  some  avowal  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  refused  to  come  out 

The  three  regiments  being  as- 
sembled, the  soldiers  shouted 
houra  !  thought  the  whole  enter- 
prise was  achieved,  and  demanded 
to  be  allowed  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  empress.  She  quieted  this 
foolish  enthusiasm  by  pointing 
out  to  them  graciously  that  at 
this  moment  they  had  other  things 
to  do.  Orloff  had  hastened  to  the 
artillery  regiment,  a  numerous 
and  very  formidable  body,  of 
which  almost  all  the  soldiers  bore 
some  honourable  decoration  for 
having  been  present  at  the  bloody 
battles  against  the  King  of  Prussia. 
He  presumed  sufficiently  on  the 
influence  which  his  office  as  trea- 
surer would  give  him  amoug  the 
soldiers,  to  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  them  take  up  arms ;  but 
they  refused  to  obey  him,  and 
asked  what  their  general  said. 
This  was  Villebois,  a  French  re- 
fugee, a  great  master  of  artillery 
and  engineering,  a  man  of  signal 
valour  and  of  rare  probity.  Once 
loved  by  Catherine,  he  believed 
himself  to  be  so  still.  It  was 
through  him  that,  even  in  the 
time  of  her  disgrace,  she  had  pro- 
cured for  Orloff  the  post  of  trea- 
surer, so  useful  to  her  designs. 
But  Orloff,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
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break  the  connection  of  this  man 
with  the  empress,  had  excluded 
him  from  the  conspiracy.  He  was 
at  this  moment  at  work  with  some 
engineers.  One  of  the  conspirators 
came  to  tell  him  that  the  empress, 
his  sovereign,  commanded  him  to 
come  to  her  at  the  guards'  bar- 
racks. Villebois,  astonished  at 
such  an  order,  asked,  "  Is  the  em- 
peror dead  1 "  The  emissary, 
without  answering,  repeated  the 
same  words  ;  and  Villebois,  turn- 
ing to  the  engineers,  said  to  them, 
"  Every  man  is  mortal,"  and  fol- 
lowed the  aide-de-camp. 

Villebois,  who  till  now  had 
nattered  himself  that  he  was 
loved  by  Catherine,  arriving  at  the 
barracks  and  seeing  her  surrounded 
by  this  crowd,  felt  deep  vexation 
to  find  that  such  a  great  project 
had  been  formed  without  his  be- 
ing even  taken  into  confidence. 
He  adored  his  sovereign,  and  seek- 
ing to  convey  some  kind  of  re- 
proach, under  the  excuse  of  the 
feigned  or  real  difficulties  which 
he  would  find  in  aiding  this  enter- 
prise through  the  misfortune  of 
not  having  been  in  the  secret, 
"  You  ought  to  have  forewarned 
me,  Madame,"  he  said — she  has- 
tened to  interrupt  him,  and  replied 
with  the  most  chilling  pride  :  u  I 
have  not  sent  for  you  to  be  told 
of  what  I  should  have  forewarned 
you,  but  to  ask  you  what  you  are 
going  to  do."  He  fell  on  his 
knees,  saying,  "To  obey  you, 
Madame,"  and  went  off  to  make 
the  artillery  take  up  arms,  and  to 
put  the  empress  in  possession  of 
all  the  arsenals. 


Of  all  those  whose  attachment 
to  the  emperor  was  known,  only 
Prince  George  of  Holstein,  his 
uncle,  was  in  the  city.  An  aide- 
de-camp  went  to  inform  him  that 
there  was  a  rising  at  the  barracks  ; 
he  was  dressing  in  haste  when 
he  was  arrested  along  with  his 
family. 

The  empress,  now  surrounded 
by  ten  thousand  men,  got  into  the 
same  carriage,  and,  knowing  the 
character  of  her  people,  led  them 
to  the  principal  church  of  the  city, 
where  she  alighted  to  perform  her 
devotions.  Thence  she  repaired 
to  a  vast  palace  which  on  one 
side  borders  the  river  bank,  and 
on  the  other  looks  out  upon  an  im- 
mense open  place.  This  palace 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
soldiers.  At  the  opening  of  every 
street  were  placed  cannon  with 
matches  burning.  The  crossways 
and  other  posts  were  occupied  by 
bodies  of  the  guards  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  emperor  being  acquainted 
with  what  was  going  on,  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  close  a  bridge 
which  leads  out  of  St.  Petersburg 
to  that  part  of  the  country  where 
the  prince  resided  ;'  but  it  was  too 
late.  In  such  a  large  city,  one 
man  only,  a  foreigner,  had  thought 
of  warning  the  emperor ;  he  was 
called  Bressan,  born  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  of  a  family  be- 
longing to  that  country,  but  natu- 
ralised in  France ;  in  Russia  he 
had  made  use  of  the  name  of 
Frenchman  to  secure  for  himself 
a  better  reception  and  protection 
there;  an  intelligent  and  honest 
man  whom  the  emperor  had  taken 
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in  the  occupation  of  a  barber  to 
raise  him  to  the  highest  fortune, 
and  who,  on  this  occasion  at  least, 
justified  by  his  fidelity  so  great 
an  excess  of  favour.  He  had  Bent 
a  servant  disguised  as  a  peasant, 
in  a  little  carriage  of  the  kind 
used  by  country  people,  and  be- 
lieving that  at  such  a  moment  he 
ought  to  distrust  all  those  who 
were  about  the  emperor,  he  had 
bid  the  messenger  put  his  letter 
into  the  prince's  own  hands.  This 
pretended  peasant  had  just  passed 
when  the  bridge  was  occupied  by 
a  detachment. 

By  order  of  the  empress  an 
officer,  with  a  numerous  escort, 
hastened  to  seek  the  grand-duke, 
who  was  asleep  in  another  palace. 
This  child,  already  aware  of  the 
peril  which  threatened  his  life, 
awoke  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and 
manifested  a  terror,  the  impression 
of  which  long  remained.  His 
governor,  Panine,  who  till  now 
had  kept  beside  his  pupil,  reas- 
sured him,  took  him  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  him  to  his  mother, 
dressed  in  his  night  clothes  as  he 
was.  She  from  a  balcony  showed 
him  to  the  soldiers  and  the  people. 
An  innumerable  crowd  ran  up. 
All  the  other  regiments  in  the 
city  had  joined  the  soldiers  of  the 
guard.  The  acclamations  were 
again  and  again  redoubled,  and  all 
the  hats  of  this  multitude  were 
thrown  into  the  air  at  once.  A 
report  spread  that  the  emperor 
was  being  brought.  The  crowd 
opened  out  without  tumult,  fell 
back,  and  in  profound  silence 
made  way  for  a  pompous  proces- 


sion which  slowly  advanced 
through  its  midst.  It  was  a 
great  funeral  which  had  passed 
through  the  principal  streets  with- 
out any  one  knowing  whose  funeral 
it  was.  Some  soldiers,  wearing 
mourning  robes  over  their  uni- 
form, carried  torches ;  and  while 
the  attention  of  all  in  the  place 
was  occupied,  this  cortege  passed 
on  and  disappeared.  Afterwards 
many  questions  were  asked  about 
this  of  the  Princess  D'AschekofF, 
whose  only  answer  always  was  : 
"  We  had  taken  our  measures 
well."  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  a  trick  played  to  spread  about 
among  the  people  and  the  serfs  a 
vague  notion  that  the  emperor  was 
dead,  thus  to  dispel,  even  if  it 
were  only  for  the  first  moment, 
any  idea  of  resistance,  and,  adding 
surprise  to  seduction,  to  render 
the  proclamation  general  and 
unanimous.  And  certainly  of 
this  multitude  which  inundated 
the  streets  and  the  place,  scarcely 
twenty  persons,  even  in  the 
palace,  knew  precisely  what  was 
being  done.  The  people  and  the 
soldiers,  uninformed  if  the  em- 
peror lived  or  not,  and  repeating 
in  their  acclamations  the  word 
houra  I  which  is  only  a  cry  of  joy 
without  any  other  meaning,  thought 
that  they  were  proclaiming  the 
young  grand-duke  as  emperor,  and 
only  giving  the  regency  to  his 
mother.  Several  of  the  conspira- 
tors, hastening  in  the  first  moments 
to  inform  their  friends,  wrote  them 
this  false  news.  The  tumult  had 
thus  taken  an  air  of  joy  ;  no  idea 
of  injustice   troubled  the  public 
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satisfaction,  and  friends  embraced 
and  congratulated  one  another. 

Bat  a  manifesto,  which,  was  dis- 
tributed throughout  all  the  town, 
soon  cleared  up  the  real  design ; 
a  printed  manifesto  that  the  Pied- 
montese  Odard  had,  in  mortal 
terror,  been  keeping  for  several 
days  in  his  chamber ;  and  this 
man,  next  day,  seemed  to  breathe 
freely  and  said,  "  At  last  I  am  no 
longer  afraid  of  being  broken  on 
the  wheel/1  This  document  an- 
nounced that  "the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine IL,  yielding  to  the  entreaties 
of  her  people,  mounted  the  throne 
of  her  dear  country  to  save  it  from 
ruin,"  and  heaping  invectives  upon 
the  emperor,  she  indignantly  de- 
nounced the  king  of  Prussia  and 
the  spoliation  of  the  priests.  Thus 
spoke  a  German  princess  who 
had  cemented  this  alliance  and 
achieved  this  spoliation. 

All  the  nobles,  learning  the 
news  when  they  awoke,  ran  to 
the  palace,  and  it  was  not  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  spectacles  in 
this  great  scene  to  see  their  faces, 
full  both  of  joy  and  of  uneasiness, 
where  zeal  and  smiles  were  joined 
to  paleness  and  fear.  On  entering 
the  palace  they  found  a  solemn  mass 
going  on,  priests  receiving  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  and  the  empress 
making  use  of  all  the  arts  of 
seduction.  In  her  presence  was 
being  held  a  tumultuous  debate 
upon  what  was  to  be  done  next. 
Each  one,  excited  by  the  danger, 
and  trying  to  make  himself  of 
value,  was  putting  forward  pro- 
posals and  urging  their  execution ; 
d   as  they  soon  ceased   to   be 


obliged  to  take  precautions  against 
the  city,  by  this  time  all  in  revolt, 
and  were  now  able  without  appre- 
hension to  leave  St  Petersburg  be- 
hind them,  it  was  resolved  to  lead 
the,Vhole  army  against  the  emperor 
without  delay. 

A  great  clamour  raised  among  the 
soldiers  interrupted  this  council 
Always  alarmed  as  to  the  dangers 
of  the  empress,  always  persuaded 
that  the  pretended  assassins  sent  to 
kill  her  and  her  son  were  about  to 
arrive  at  every  moment,  they  ima- 
gined that  she  was  not  secure  in 
this  vast  palace,  one  side  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  river,  and  which, 
not  being  then  finished,  appeared 
to  be  open  in  many  places  ;  they 
couldnotanswerforher  safety  there, 
they  said.  They  loudly  demanded 
that  she  should  be  transferred  to 
an  old  wooden  palace  which  looks 
out  on  the  same  place,  and  which 
they  could  surround  on  all  sides. 
So  the  empress  crossed  the  place 
amid  the  most  tumultuous  accla- 
mations. Beer  and  brandy  were 
distributed  to  the  soldiers.  All 
had  put  on  their  old  uniforms, 
throwing  away  with  disdain  the 
new  uniform  of  the  Prussian 
fashion  which  the  emperor  had 
just  given  them,  and  which,  in 
that  icy  climate,  left  the  soldiers 
almost  naked.  Those  who,  com- 
ing up  in  haste,  had  put  on  the 
new  uniform,  were  received  with 
yells,  and  the  new  hats,  thrown 
from  hand  to  hand  like  footballs, 
became  a  sport  for  the  multi- 
tude. 

A  single  regiment  looked  grave 
and  sullen;   it  was  a  very  fine 
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regiment  of  cavalry,  of  which  the 
emperor  had  been  colonel  from 
his  childhood,  which  he  had  sent 
for  to  the  city  as  soon  as  he 
mounted  the  throne,  and  to  which 
he  had  given  rank  among  the 
regiments  of  the  guards.  The 
officers  of  this  corps  had  refused 
to  march,  and  were  all  arrested ; 
it  was  by  other  officers  in  different 
uniforms  that  the  soldiers  were  led 
with  evident  ill  will. 

Towards  mid-day  the  heads  of 
the  Russian  clergy,  all  old  men 
of  venerable  aspect  (it  is  well 
known  how  the  smallest  things 
capable  of  striking  the  imagina- 
tion, become,  at  these  critical 
moments,  of  the  most  real  import- 
ance), all  with  white  locks,  with 
long  white  beards,  all  clad  with 
pomp  and  dignity,  bearing  the  in- 
signia of  consecration,  the  crown, 
the  imperial  orb,  the  ancient 
books,  passed  with  a  slow  and 
majestic  march  through  the  whole 
army,  which  received  them  with 
respectful  silence;  they  entered 
the  palace  to  consecrate  the  em- 
press, and  this  spectacle  impressed 
on  all  hearts  a  certain  sentiment 
which  seemed  to  legitimatise  vio- 
lence and  usurpation. 

As  soon  as  she  was  consecrated, 
she  dressed  herself  in  the  old 
uniform  of  the  guards,  which  she 
borrowed  from  a  young  officer  of 
the  same  height  as  herself.  To 
the  imposing  ceremonies  of  reli- 
gion succeeded  a  martial  toilet,  in 
which  the  charms  of  gallantry  in- 
creased the  lively  admiration  which 
this  young  and  beautiful  woman 
claimed,  with  the  most  seductive 


graces,  from  the  nobles  who  sur- 
rounded her, — a  hat,  a  sword,  and 
above  all  the  cordon  of  the  first 
order  of  the  empire,  which  her 
husband  had  left  off,  to  wear  no 
order  but  a  Prussian  one.  In 
this  new  attire  she  mounted  her 
horse  at  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
and  having  by  her  side  the  Prin- 
cess D'Aschekoff  also  on  horse- 
back, and  in  the  uniform  of  the 
guards,  she  made  the  round  of  the 
place,  announced  to  the  troops  that 
she  was  going  to  be  their  general, 
and  by  her  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
assurance  gave  back  to  the  multi- 
tude the  confidence  which  she  re- 
ceived from  them. 

The  regiments  began  to  defile 
preparatory  to  leaving  the  city, 
and  marching  against  the  emperor. 
The  empress  re-entered  the  palace, 
and  dined  near  an  open  window 
looking  out  on  the  place.  Holding 
up  her  glass  she  was  seen  to  salute 
the  troops,  who  replied  by  a  long 
burst  of  acclamation.  She  re- 
mounted her  horse,  and  set  out  at 
the  head  of  her  army.  A  whole 
city  had  changed  its  sovereign,  an 
army  had  revolted,  yet  without 
any  disorder,  and  after  their  de- 
parture there  remained  not  at  St. 
Petersburg  the  least  symptom  of 
tumult.  *         *         *         * 

So  long  as  the  life  of  the  em- 
peror left  a  cause  of  disquietude, 
it  was  believed  that  there  could 
be  no  tranquillity.  One  of  the 
Counts  of  Orloff  (for  from  the  first 
day  this  title  was  given  them),  the 
same  soldier  surnamed  Le  Balqfri, 
"  The  Scarred,"  who  had  abstracted 
the  Princess  of  Aschekoff's  billet, 
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and  a  person  named  Teploff,  risen 
from  the  lowest  employments 
through  a  singular  art  of  bringing 
about  the  destruction  of  his  rivals, 
went  together  to  this  unhappy 
prince ;  they  announced  to  him 
on  entering  that  they  had  come  to 
dine  with  him,  and,  according  to 
the  Russian  custom,  glasses  of 
brandy  were  brought  in  before 
the  repast.  That  which  the  em- 
peror drank  was  a  glass  of  poison. 
Either  because  they  were  in  haste 
to  carry  back  their  news,  or  because 
the  very  horror  of  their  deed  drove 
them  to  hurry  it  on,  they  tried  a 
minute  afterwards  to  make  him 
drink  another  glass.  Already  his 
entrails  seemed  on  fire,  and  the 
cruelty  of  their  countenances  caus- 
ing him  to  be  suspicious,  he  re- 
fused this  glass ;  they  used4violence 
to  make  him  take  it,  and  he  to 
resist  them.  In  that  dreadful 
struggle  to  stifle  his  cries,  which 
began  to  be  heard  far  around, 
they  hurled  themselves  upon  him, 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
threw  him  down ;  but  as  he  de- 
fended himself  with  all  the  strength 
given  by  despair,  and  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  inflict  any  wound  upon 
him,  beginning  to  be  afraid  on 
their  own  account,  they  called  to 
their  help  two  officers  who  had 
the  duty  of  guarding  him,  and 
who  were  then  waiting  outside  of 
the  door.  These  were  the  young- 
est of  the  Princes  Baratinski,  and 
a  certain  Potemkine,  seventeen 
years  old.  They  had  shown  so 
much  zeal  in  the  conspiracy,  that, 
in  spite  of  their  extreme  youth, 


they  had  been  charged  with  this 
guard ;  they  hurried  in,  and  three 
of  these  murderers  having  tightly 
knotted  a  napkin  round  the  neck 
of  the  unhappy  emperor,  while 
Orloff,  kneeling,  pressed  upon  his 
breast  and  kept  him  choked,  they 
contrived  to  strangle  him,  and  he 
remained  lifeless  in  their  hands. 

It  is  not  known  for  certain  what 
part  the  empress  had  in  this  affair, 
but  this  much  we  are  sure  of,  that 
the  same  day,  as  this  princess  was 
sitting  down  to  dinner  with  much 
gaiety,  people  saw  this  same  Orloff 
enter,  dishevelled,  covered  with 
dust  and  sweat,  his  clothes  torn, 
his  countenance  agitated,  full  of 
horror  and  haste.  As  he  came 
into  the  room,  his  glittering  and 
eager  eyes  sought  those  of  the 
empress.  She  rose  without  a 
word,  passed  into  a  cabinet,  where 
he  followed  her,  and  a  few  minntes 
afterwards  she  sent  for  the  Count 
Panine,  already  named  as  her 
minister;  she  informed  him  that 
the  emperor  was  dead,  and  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  best  way  of 
announcing  his  death  to  the  public* 
Panine  advised  her  to  let  a  night 
pass,  and  to  spread  abroad  the 
news  next  day  as  if  it  had  been 
received  during  the  night.  This 
plan  having  been  agreed  upon,  the 
empress  returned  with  unchanged 
countenance  and  continued  her 
dinner  with  the  same  cheerfulness. 
Next  day,  when  it  was  given  out 
that  Peter  had  died  of  a  hemor 
rhoidal  colic,  she  appeared  bathed 
in  tears,  and  published  her  grief 
in  an  edict 
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(Cantu's  Universal  History.) 
A.D.  1765-1795. 


When  Augustus  III.,  who  had 
always  lived  in  dependence  on 
Russia,  abandoned  the  unhappy 
Poland  to  go  and  die  in  Saxony,  a 
deplorable  interregnum  commenc- 
ed in  the  country.  In  order  to 
alarm  the  Badziwils,  the  Czartor- 
iski  faction  appealed  to  Catherine, 
who  for  some  time  had  been 
threatening  and  desiring  to  inter- 
vene ;  this  cast  oil  on  the  name. 
The  Czartoriskis  hurrying  on  the 
work  of  reform  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne  abolished  the  great 
offices,  repressed  the  powerful 
families,  weakened  the  nobles  by 
limiting  their  power  over  their 
serfs,  abrogated"  the  privileges  of 
the  great  towns  and  of  entire  pro- 
vinces. The  regiments  of  the 
guard  were  to  be  under  the  king, 
as  also  the  mint  and  the  posts  ;  it 
was  to  be  lawful  for  him  to  appro- 
priate four  of  the  richest  domains. 
They  tried  above  all  to  abolish  the 
liberum  veto.  All  this  they  did 
in  a  few  weeks,  without  trying  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  nation's 
will,  while  Prussia  and  Russia 
opposed  the  reforms,  interested  as 
2  I 


I  they  were  in  the  continuance  of 
disorder. 

Each  of  the  two  parties,  of  one 
mind  about  resisting  a  foreigner, 
put  forward  a  creature  of  its  own. 
But  how  could  it  be  hoped  that 
in  the  midst  of  such  passions  more 
than  a  thousand  electors  would 
arrive  at  a  unanimous  vote  ? 
Among  the  members  of  the  diet, 
where  disputes  broke  out  every 
moment,  there  were  exchanged 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
sword-cuts,  without  more  than  a 
hundred  gentlemen  being  killed, 
seeing  that  on  such  occasions  the 
Poles  do  not  wear  pointed  weapons. 
But  what  was  the  use  of  discus- 
sing, when  Catherine  bad  made 
up  her  mind?  Sixty  thousand 
Russians  on  the  frontiers,  ten  thou- 
sand at  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  were 
to  assure  the  free  election  of  her 
paramour ;  Turks,  Janissaries, 
Hungarians,  Prussians,  filled  the 
town,  and  the  galleries  of  the  hall ; 
Stanislaus  was  elected  then. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  corona- 
tion Stanislaus  Poniatowski  dis- 
pleased the  Poles,  by  not  showing 
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himself  in  the  national  costume 
and  with  his  head  shaven,  as  he 
had  not  been  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  sacrifice  his  black  locks. 
Then,  cringing  on  the  one  hand  to 
Russia,  on  the  other  to  the  Czar- 
toriskis,  who  exercised  a  prepon- 
derating influence,  he  soon  dis- 
covered his  own  want  of  power  on 
the  throne  which  he  occupied,  for 
there  he  found  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Prince  de  Repnin, 
the  Russian  ambassador,  lately  the 
boon  companion  of  his  de- 
baucheries, and  now  turned  into 
a  violent  opponent,  ready  to  make 
him  feel  the  spur  as  soon  as  he 
showed  any  sign  of  resistance. 

The  whole  country  was  split 
up  into  confederations  of  nobles 
resolved  to  maintain  their  rights 
by  force  of  arms  ;  Lithuania  alone 
counted  fourteen  of  these,  which 
aimed,  under  the  leadership  of 
Radziwil,  at  building  up  the 
republic,  and  possibly  dethroning 
Stanislaus.  The  dissenters  had 
had  recourse  to  the  Czarina,  who, 
delighted  at  an  occasion  of  show- 
ing herself  as  a  philosophe  by 
repudiating  an  intolerance  which 
she  herself  had  provoked,  took 
them  under  her  protection.  But 
the  diet  where  the  republicans 
predominated  (so  the  party  oppos- 
ed to  the  dissenters  were  called)  far 
from  consenting  to  liberty  of 
religious  worship,  confirmed  the 
ordinances  made  against  them. 

Stanislaus  tried  to  use  address 
to  preserve  at  least  some  one  of 
the  royal  prerogatives  ;  he  showed 
himself  compliant  towards  Repnin, 
the     Russian     ambassador,    who 


threatened  with  Siberia  the 
patriots  and  their  chief,  BranickL 
The  extraordinary  diet,  convoked 
by  the  king  at  Warsaw,  found  it- 
self surrounded  by  Russian  troops  ; 
Repnin  addressed  it  in  the  tone  of 
a  master.;  and  the  Bishops  of 
Cracow  and  Kiev,  as  well  as  the 
General  of  the  Crown,  having 
shown  a  disposition  to  resist,  he 
had  them  seized  and  carried  off  to 
Siberia,  with  the  applause  of  the 
philosophe  party,  kept  in  pay  by 
the  Czarina.  Then,  without  trou- 
bling himself  about  any  opposition 
that  might  be  offered,  he  dictated 
reforms  that  guaranteed  to  the  dis- 
senters their  liberty  of  worship, 
but  left  untouched  all  that  was 
at  the  root  of  the  -evils  of  the 
country. 

The  national  pride  boiled  at 
these  acts  of  domination  exercised 
by  Russia ;  those  who  occupied 
the  highest  offices  saw  with  grief 
their  authority  diminished  and 
their  dignity  compromised;  the 
bishops  lost  all  hope  of  bringing 
back  the  dissenting  body  to  their 
flock.  Powerless  against  foreign 
force,  they  thought  of  turning  to 
the  people,  about  whom  they  had 
hitherto  troubled  themselves  very 
little ;  they  excited  the  passions 
of  the  vulgar  by  spreading  a 
report  that  Russia  and  Prussia 
wished  to  destroy  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  that  it  must  be  defend- 
ed by  force  of  arms.  The  popu- 
lace, already  inflamed  against  the 
Russians  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  were  stirred  to  fury  by 
the  appeal  of  their  leaden ;  and 
though  the  nation  had  not  had  an 
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army  for  forty  years,  did  not  de- 
liberate on  its  own  affairs,  and 
could  only  act  under  foreign  in- 
fluence, it  showed  again  its  old 
independent  and  warlike  spirit. 

France,  which  had  always  had 
a  predilection  for  the  "  French  of 
the  North,"  and  which  had  tried 
to  maintain  for  the  Poles  their 
freedom  of  election,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  succeed  in  this,  had 
recalled  her  ambassador,  not  be- 
lieving that  he  could  remain  in 
the  midst  of  so  many  cabals  with- 
out compromising  her  dignity. 
However,  by  secret  agents,  she 
continued  to  animate  the  minds 
of  the  Ptles  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberty  and  religion. 

Krasinski,  Bishop  of  Kaminiec, 
flew  again  and  again  through 
the  country,  encouraging  the 
patriots  and  organising  a  confeder- 
ation which  was  to  take  action  so 
soon  as  Russia  should  have  with- 
drawn her  troops,  as  she  was  be- 
ing pressed  to  do  by  the  Porte, 
which,  for  some  time  back,  had 
constituted  itself  the  protector  of 
Polish  independence.  But  the 
lawyer  Poulawski,  recently  en- 
nobled, a  man  of  an  enterprising 
character,  showed  more  resolution ; 
and  he  formed  at  Bar,  in  Podolia, 
a  confederation  which  took  for  its 
emblem  a  wounded  eagle,  with 
the  motto,  Aut  vincere,  out  mori  ! 
Pro  rdigione  et  libertate  !  "  Con- 
quest or  death !  For  religion  and 
liberty ! " 

The  bishop  disapproved  of  this 
imprudence,  which  did  not  prevent 
him  from  hastening  to  the  differ- 
ent courts  to  seek  aid  for  it.     On 


his  side  Russia  obliged  Stanislaus 
to  demand  succour  against  the 
rebels  by  a  tenatus  consilium.  Then 
broke  out  a  civil  war;  Russia 
launched  upon  the  Ukraine  the 
Zaporogues  Cossacks,  who  gave 
themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of 
ferocity.  It  can  be  certainly 
proved  that  fifty  thousand  men 
were  massacred ;  to  which  number, 
perhaps,  twice  as  many  should  be 
added.  In  order  that,  in  this  age 
of  philanthropists,  all  should  bear 
the  imprint  of  barbarity,  the 
Russians  were  commanded  by  the 
Count  of  Tottleben,  one  of  the 
most  vile  characters  of  the  time, 
who,  a  gambler,  a  swindler,  a 
debauchee,  rejoiced  in  the  midst 
of  carnage.  The  confederates 
then  transferred  their  Council- 
general  to  Teschen,  next  to  Ep^ries 
in  Hungary,  and  formed  various 
corps,  to  which  France  furnished 
annually  a  subsidy  of  72,000 
francs.  The  lands  of  King  Stanis- 
laus were  devastated ;  Krasinski 
did  his  best  to  establish  some  kind 
of  order  in  the  middle  of  anarchy, 
and  to  temper  this  heroic  valour, 
which  was  of  no  use  to  their  native 
country.  The  Poles  put  their 
hope  in  Mustapha,  who  had  always 
opposed  the  invasion  of  their 
country,  and  who,  in  fact,  declared 
war  against  Russia ;  the  Sultan 
was  beaten  ;  nevertheless  the  iso- 
lated bodies  united  themselves 
into  one  general  confederation,  and 
resolved  to  take  the  offensive. 

The  violent  Repnin  had  been 
replaced  by  the  feeble  but  honour- 
able Wolkonski.  Stanislaus  ob- 
tained  from   him   permission   to 
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assemble  a  diet,  which,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  precedent  set  in  appeal- 
ing to  Catherine,  sent  to  beg  the 
Czarina  to  withdraw  her  troops, 
and  indemnify  the  country  for  the 
horrible  devastations  which  it  had 
suffered.  Catherine  went  into  a 
rage ;  and  Stanislaus  not  having 
obeyed  her  by  declaring  war 
against  the  confederates,  she  be- 
came his  enemy  at  the  moment 
when  the  confederation,  adhering 
to  the  Porte,  pronounced  him 
fallen  from  the  throne. 

During  the  interregnum,  the 
general  confederation  undertook 
the  government.  It  caused  an 
account  of  all  exactions  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  officers,  and  made  use 
of  the  excellent  advice  of  Colonel 
Dumouriez,  the  secret  envoy  of 
Louis  XV.  It  hoped  to  be  able 
also  to  summon  the  Diet  of  Hun- 
gary ;  but  although  the  Poles 
gave  a  noble  example  of  personal 
valour,  they  could  not  establish 
discipline  and  union.  The  brave 
and  generous  Oginski  was  beaten, 
Branicki  died,  and  the  defeats 
which  they  underwent  were  worth 
to  Suwarow  his  first  laurels. 

Saldern,  a  creature  of  the  min- 
ister Panine,  was  charged  by 
Russia  with  pacifying  the  country 
at  any  price,  except  always  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  employed  violence, 
The  confederates,  reduced  to  de- 
spair, resolved  on  carrying  off 
Stanislaus,  which  was  permitted 
by  the  Polish  customs,  provided 
that  recourse  was  not  had  to  as- 
sassination. Three  determined 
•nen  actually  succeeded  in  doing 


this  ;  but  having  lost  their  way, 
they  left  the  enterprise  half  fin- 
ished. This  was  made  to  pass  as 
an  attempt  at  regicide,  which  fur- 
nished to  the  potentates  a  new 
excuse  to  represent  the  subjection 
of  Poland  as  being  a  matter  of 
common  interest  for  them. 

On  one  side,  then,  anarchy, 
corruption,  uncertainty,  enmity 
among  countrymen,  feebleness 
against  foreigners ;  on  the  other, 
an  obstinate  will,  a  fixed  and  firm 
design  to  crush  the  Poles.  Could 
the  result  be  doubtful  1  Already 
so  many  misfortunes,  aggravated 
by  famine  and  pestilence,  had  pro- 
duced the  idea  of  partitioning 
Poland.  But"  who  first  dared  to 
propose  to  strike  the  blow  which 
was  in  the  thought  of  all  ?  This 
has  not  been  made  clear ;  the  his- 
torian of  the  House  of  Austria 
expresses  himself  thus — "It  was 
an  action  so  odious,  that  each  of 
the  three  powers  endeavoured  to 
throw  off  the  shame  of  it  upon  the 
others."  The  proposition  has  been 
most  generally  attributed  to  Fre- 
derick II.,  but  he  denied  it ;  and 
subsequent  disclosures  appear  to 
take  the  blame  from  him.  The 
Prince  of  Eaunitz  and  Joseph  EL, 
who  aspired  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  Austria,  hoped  to  attain  it  at 
the  expense  of  Turkey,  disposed  as 
it  was  to  pay  some  provinces  for 
the  succour  with  which  they  would 
furnish  it  against  Russia;  but 
when  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween these  powers,  they  were 
vexed  to  see  arrangements  which 
upset  their  projects ;  so  they  sent 
troops  to  occupy  certain  portions 
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of  Poland  which  belonged,  accord- 
ing to  them,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  as  well  as  the  salt-pits 
of  Bochnia  and  Wielicszka,  which 
composed  the  principal  revenue  of 
the  King  of  Poland.  The  inten- 
tion of  Austria  being  to  keep  these 
places  and  not  to  devastate  them, 
her  troops  behaved  themselves 
there  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
while  the  Prussians,  whom  Fred- 
eric IL  had  made  to  enter  Grand 
Poland  under  pretext  of  forming 
a  sanitary  cordon  against  the  pes- 
tilence by  which  it  was  scourged, 
displayed  in  this  duty  a  barbarity 
equal  to  that  of  the  Russians. 

Stanislaus,  attacked  on  two 
sides,  called  to  his  aid  Russia, 
who  in  her  turn  invaded  the  ter- 
ritory. Prince  Henry,  brother  of 
Frederick  II.,  repaired  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  concert  measures 
with  Catherine  ;  Joseph  IL  also 
presented  himself  there,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  these  greedy  negotiators 
that  the  only  means  of  satisfying 
their  mutual  pretensions  would  be 
to  divide  Poland  among  them. 

Kaunitz  had  hard  work  to  bring 
over  to  his  designs  the  honourable 
nature  of  Maria-Theresa.  She  de- 
clared first  that  she  would  keep 
the  thirteen  towns  of  the  county 
of  Zips,  which  had  belonged  to 
Hungary,  and  which  had  been 
given  in  pledge  to  Poland.  The 
Russians  replied  that  this  would 
derange  the  equilibrium,  that  the 
other  powers  must  also  have  their 
share,  that  it  was  much  better  to 
come  to  an  understanding  by  nego- 
tiation than  to  have  to  go  down 
to  the  field  of  battle.    Thus  they 


succeeded  in  quieting  the  scruples 
of  Maria-Theresa,  by  making  her 
think  that  this  was  the  only  means 
of  avoiding  bloodshed.  Unexam- 
pled instance  of  three  powers  of 
different  interests  uniting  to  dis- 
member a  state  whose  only  crime 
was  not  being  able  to  resist  them  ! 
The  arrangement  was  only  known 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  made 
public,  along  with  the  documents 
meant  to  support  rights  which  had 
no  other  strength  but  that  of  arms. 
In  her  manifesto,  Maria-Theresa 
declared  that  the  country  which 
she  had  seized  belonged  of  old  to 
Hungary  ;  that  if  her  predecessors 
had  not  claimed  it  back,  this  must 
be  attributed  only  to  their  good- 
ness and  generosity ;  that  if  some 
among  them,  as  Bodolph  II.,  had 
ceded  these  lands,  they  had  acted 
without  right,  seeing  that  the  canon 
law  invalidated  cessions  made  by 
a  king,  as  those  which  are  consent- 
ed to  by  a  minor,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  give  thanks  to  Provi- 
dence who  had  presented  to  the 
House  of  Austria  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  rights  so  evident  and 
so  well  founded. 

Frederick  the  Qreat  put  forward 
arguments  of  the  same  force ;  but 
Catherine  did  not,  like  them,  give 
herself  the  trouble  of  rummaging 
in  archives  and  distorting  history ; 
and  the  Count  of  Salm  having  said 
that  the  king,  his  master,  was 
afraid  of  public  disapprobation, 
she  replied  to  him,  /  take  the 
blame  on  myself. 

Thus  the  treaty  of  partition  was 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
25th  July   (6th    August)    1772. 
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It  opened  with  these  words  : — "  In 
the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity  I 
The  spirit  of  faction,  the  dissen- 
sions and  civil  war  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  has  been 
troubled  for  several  years,  and  the 
anarchy  which  increases  there  day 
by  day  to  the  point  of  annihilat- 
ing all  the  authority  of  regular  go- 
vernment, give  cause  to  fear  that 
this  State  may  be  utterly  over- 
turned, that  the  interests  of  the 
neighbouring  States  may  be  com- 
promised, and  that  a  general  war 
may  break  out,  as  there  has  already 
resulted  therefrom  that  of  Russia 
against  the  Porte.  The  adjacent 
Powers  have  on  Poland  preten- 
sions and  rights  as  ancient  as 
legitimate,  which  they  have  never 
been  able  to  put  in  force,  and 
which  they  risk  losing  entirely, 
if  they  do  not  assure  themselves 
of  them  by  establishing  tranquillity 
and  good  order  in  this  republic, 
and  procuring  for  it  apolitical  exist- 
ence more  conformed  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  neighbouring  countries." 
In  consequence,  to  Russia  were 
assigned  the  two  governments  of 
Polotsk  and  Mohilev,  that  is  to 
say,  4,157  geographical  miles,  with 
1,800,000  souls  ;  to  Austria,  the 
thirteen  towns  of  the  county  of 
Zips,  formerly  mortgaged  by  Sigis- 
mund,  King  of  Hungary,  and 
old  Red  Russia,  in  all  1,360  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  3,330,000 
inhabitants.  This  territory,  highly 
important  on  account  of  the  salt- 
pits  which  it  encloses,  made  Po- 
land dependent  on  Austria  for  an 
article  of  prime  necessity.  Thus 
the  greatest  part,  but  the  least  fer- 


tile, fell  to  Russia,  the  most  pro- 
ductive to  Austria,  the  smallest  to 
Prussia  (190,000  inhabitants  only), 
but  which  was  very  important  for 
her,  as  rounding  off  her  states  and 
furnishing  her  with  a  communica- 
tion between  the  Prussian  provinces 
and  Brandenburg. 

It  may  be  conceived  what  was 
the  indignation  in  Poland.  But 
the  most  ardent  patriots  had  per- 
ished in  the  war  or  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner  ;  many  others  had 
left  the  country ;  the  rest  were 
disunited.  In  the  occupied  pro- 
vinces the  senators  were  prevented 
from  attending  the  senate  or  the 
diet.  None  the  less  did  this  diet 
make  an  energetic  opposition  to 
the  dismemberment  of  their  coun- 
try. Korsach,  an  infirm  old  man, 
had  said  to  his  son,  as  he  set  out, 
"  I  am  sending  with  you  to  War- 
saw some  old  servants  who  have 
orders  to  bring  me  your  head  if 
you  do  not  resist  with  all  your 
might  whatever  they  may  dare 
to  attempt  against  our  expiring 
nationality."  In  fact  the  senatus 
consilium  alleged  numerous  reasons 
against  this  act ;  it  recalled  the 
assurances  of  territorial  integrity 
which  the  three  powers  had  re- 
peatedly given,  and  accused  them 
of  having  fomented  the  anarchy, 
which  they  were  actually  making 
use  of  as  a  pretext  Such  a  re- 
sistance irritated  the  cabinets, 
which  burst  out  into  severe  re- 
proaches, and  "  in  order  that  no 
illusion  should  come  to  diminish 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Polish  nation 
the  weight  of  accomplished  facts, 
a  term  was  fixed  for  it  to  resign 
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itself  to  them.  This  time  passed, 
their  Majesties  declared  themselves 
released  from  all  renunciation,  and 
decided  to  employ  the  means 
which  they  should  judge  the  most 
prompt  and  the  most  suitable  for 
doing  themselves  fall  justice.1' 

The  Polish  nobility  complained 
loudly  of  this  imperious  language, 
of  these  inculpations  and  re- 
proaches so  contrary  to  diplomatic 
custom.  It  demanded  that  the 
troops  should  be  withdrawn  before 
the  convocation  of  the  members  of 
the  diet,  in  order  that  the  liberty 
of  voting  should  not  thus  be  con- 
strained. But  the  reply  was  a 
manifesto  and  the  despatch  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  with  orders 
to"  the  generals  (these  are  the 
words  of  Frederic)  "  to  operate  in 
concert  ^nd  to  march  against  the 
lords  who  should  try  to  cabal  or 
to  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the  in- 
novations to  be  introduced  into 
their  country.,, 

It  was  thus  that  the  hand  of 
the  diets  was  forced,  by  refusing 
to  submit  to  the  neutral  and  guar- 
anteeing powers  the  pretensions 
alleged  by  the  spoliators  ;  and  all 
was  consummated.  Poland  was 
obliged  to  retain  that  vicious  con- 
stitution wMch  had  been  made  a 
reason  for  cujting  her  in  pieces, 
as  she  was  prohibited  from  chang- 
ing her  liberty  without  the  consent 
of  the  three  accomplice  powers ; 
oidy  exclusion  from  the  throne 
was  decreed  against  every  foreign 
prince,  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  influence  of  other  potentates. 

The  Cardinal  Laws  were  pre- 
sented by  the  ambassadors   who 


were  present  at  the  debates,  a 
thing  before  unheard  of.  They 
provided  that  all  the  laws  not 
abolished  at  this  diet  should  re- 
main in  force  ;  that  no  one  could 
be  elected  as  king  except  a  native 
nobleman  of  birth  and  property  ; 
that  the  sons  and  grandsons  of 
him  who  should  be  elected  could 
not  succeed  to  the  crown  except 
after  an  interval  of  two.  other 
reigns  ;  that  the  crown  should  re- 
main elective,  with  a  free  govern- 
ment composed  of  the  three  estates, 
the  king,  the  senate,  and  the  eques- 
trian order  ;  and  in  order  that  this 
last  should  participate  equally  in 
the  government,  in  the  interval  of 
the  diets  a  permanent  council 
should  be  established,  charged 
with  watching  over  the  execution 
of  the  established  laws,  without 
legislative  or  judiciary  power  ;  it 
was  composed  of  the  king,  and  of 
members  taken  in  equal  number 
from  the  senate  and  the  equestrian 
order.  This  was  a  new  fetter  for 
the  royal  authority,  already  so 
limited.  The  king  obtained  an 
increase  of  his  revenue  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  confiscated  from 
the  Jesuits,  and  eventually  the 
right  of  nominating  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  council. 
Later  on  the  duty  of  interpreting 
the  laws  in  the  interval  of  the 
diets  was  attributed  to  him,  and 
there  was  established  the  basis  of 
a  code  for  constituting  a  tiers  Stat, 
favouring  the  towns  and  the  pea- 
santry. But  this  project,  drawn 
up  by  Zamoiski,  was  afterwards 
laid  aside,  chiefly  because  it  sup- 
pressed the  tribunal  of  the  nuncio 
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and  all  appeal  to  Rome,  required 
the  consent  of  the  king  for  pub- 
lishing the  pontifical  bolls  and 
briefs,  and  curtailed  the  immuni- 
ties of  the  clergy. 

The  then  reigning  saltan,  Mus- 
tapha  III,  observing  the  laws  of 
morality  like  a  good  Mussulman, 
found  it  hard  to  understand  that 
kings  could  have  recourse  to  false- 
hood, so  he  was  more  than  once 
the  dupe  of  Frederick  and  Cathe- 
rine, who  took  him  for  the  butt  of 
their  jests.  Frederick  had  con- 
tinued to  use  friendly  language 
towards  him  bo  long  as  it  had  been 
his  interest  to  excite  him  against 
Russia.  When  he  was  reconciled 
with  this  power,  he  changed  his 
tone,  to  the  point  of  scandalising 
the  honest  Mahommedan.  Mus- 
tapha  was  afraid  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  Russia,  especially  of  the 
influence  which  she  was  acquiring 
in  Poland,  and  he  ordered  the 
Khan  of  the  Tartars,  as  well  as 
the  Princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  to  watch  what  was  going  on. 
But  the  Russian  ambassador  as- 
sured him  that  the  troops  sent 
into  Poland  had  no  other  mission 
than  to  assure  liberty  of  election 
and  religion.  His  indignation 
may  be  conceived  when  he  learned 
that  Catherine  wished  to  have  a 
man  elected  whose  only  merit  con- 
sisted in  an  immoral  connection 
with  her.  Thinking  that  justice 
ought  to  be  the  main  principle  of 
policy,  he  wished  to  break  the 
peace  without  delay ;  but  the 
Ulema8,  intimidated  or  won  over, 
represented  to  him  that  the  Koran 
forhids  to  attack  those  who  leave 


the  empire  in  repose.  He  even, 
at  their  suggestion,  decided  on 
sending  into  exile  the  Khan  of  the 
Tartars,  Crim-Querai,  who  urged 
him  to  declare  war,  and  to  whom 
he  said,  "Brother,  what  can  I  do 
alone?  All  are  enervated,  all 
corrupted  ;  they  only  love  houses 
of  pleasure,  musicians,  harems  ;  I 
am  trying  to  re-establish  order  and 
the  old  customs,  and  nobody 
seconds  me." 

But  when,  informed  of  the  vio- 
lence worked  in  Poland,  he  had 
in  vain  summoned  Russia  to  eva- 
cuate the  country  and  to  restore 
their  liberty  to  the  senators ;  when, 
solicited  also  by  France,  who  had 
sent  three  millions  of  francs  to  her 
ambassador  for  bribing  the  divan, 
he  had  still  further  to  complain  of 
a  violation  of  territory ;  irritated 
by  such  bad  faith,  he  had  the 
Russian  ambassador  shut  up  in  the 
Seven  Towers,  declared  war,  and 
recalled  Crim-Guerai  to  direct  it 

Russia  made  haste  to  produce 
embarrassment  for  the  Turks  in 
Asia,  by  stirring  up  the  Cossacks 
of  the  Don,  the  Kalmucks,  and 
the  Christian  princes  of  Georgia, 
who  were  excited  by  her  promise* 
of  deliverance ;  and  the  Baron  de 
Tottleben,  so  terrible  to  the  Poles, 
gave  in  these  countries  still  further 
proof  of  his  ferocious  disposition. 
The  hopes  that  could  be  founded 
on  Turkey  were  not  long  of  dis- 
appearing. England  was  caressing 
Russia  in  order  to  detach  her  from 
Prussia,  which  prevented  her  from 
breaking  silence ;  France,  slumber- 
ing in  pleasures  and  peace,  did  not 
trouble  herself  much  about  a  dis- 
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tent  country ;  it  was  imagined 
that  there  was  no  more  hope  of 
seeing  Poland  rise  to  her  feet 
France  was  inexcusably  wrong,  for 
by  supporting  the  confederation  of 
Bar,  and  the  impulsive  action  of 
Turkey  grown  generous,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  her  to  have 
preserved  this  barrier  of  European 
civilisation.  When  it  was  per- 
ceived at  Versailles  that  there  was 
not  only  cowardice  but  false  policy 
in  letting  the  massacre  of  Poland 
be  accomplished,  the  cabinet  ex- 
cused itself  by  saying  that  it  had 
only  been  informed  after  the 
event,  an  excuse  worse  than  the 
fault  So  it  threatened,  negoti- 
ated with  the  Netherlands  and 
with  England,  and  that  was  all. 
Charles  IIL  of  Spain  had  the 
glory  of  being  the  only  one  who 
showed  himself  decided  to  support 
the  Poles,  but,  isolated  and  far 
from  the  scene,  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  excuses  of  Austria. 

Among  the  Polish  lords,  some 
gave  themselves  to  death,  others 
faced  poverty,  leaving  all  their 
goods  to  be  confiscated  rather  than 
consent  to  offer  homage  to  the 
invaders.  Others  filled  Europe 
with  complaints  and  appeals  to 
posterity. 

Thus  the  equilibrium  establish- 
ed by  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
was  disturbed.  The  three  powers 
had  their  own  way,  while  England 
aggrandised  herself  in  another 
direction,  but  France  found  her- 
self pushed  back  into  the  second 
rank ;  and  there  was  a  general 
alarm  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe  when  the  security  of  all 


states  was  seen  to  be  compromised, 
and  might  considered  as  the  sole 
basis  of  right 

Stanislaus,  who,  while  he  re- 
membered that  to  Catherine  he 
was  indebted  for  his  throne,  did 
not  forget  that  he  was  a  Pole, 
profited  by  this  momentary  calm 
to  re-establish  order  in  the  army 
and  in  the  finances.  But  the  art 
of  government  lies  in  character 
rather  than  in  talents  ;  the  nobili- 
ty, chafing  with  rage,  only  awaited 
a  fit  moment  for  again  tempting 
fortune,  and  the  hope  which  they 
cherished  was  flattered  by  Fred- 
erick's successor,  whose  minister, 
the  Count  of  Herzberg,  seemed 
resolved  to  give  back  to  them 
their  independence.  So  the  Poles 
augmented  their  army,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  Russia, 
they  convoked  a  permanent  diet 
to  regulate  better  the  affairs  of  the 
interior.  They  abolished  the  per- 
manent council,  and  set  to  work 
upon  a  new  constitution,  modelled 
upon  the  ideas  which  had  just 
been  awakened  in  France,  so  far 
as  this  was  possible  in  a  country 
where  there  is  no  middle  class, 
and  where  the  peasant  is  a  serf. 

As  soon  as  Poland  became  tran- 
quil the  powers  solicited  its  alli- 
ance. It  was  Frederick  William 
who  obtained  the  preference  after 
the  Marquis  Luchesini,  his  minis- 
ter, had  disclosed  the  offer  made 
by  Russia  to  Prussia  to  cede  to 
her  all  Grand  Poland  if  she 
remained  neutral  in  the  war 
against  Turkey.  It  was  said  also 
that  the  Emperor  had  proposed  to 
the  Prussian  minister  Dantzic  and 
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Thorn,  which  he  coveted,  on  con- 
dition of  Austria  being  allowed  to 
augment  Gallicia,  but  this  rumour 
he  denied. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to 
Poland  to  push  on  her  new  consti- 
tution, while  the  Powers  hostile 
to  her  were  not  able  to  prevent 
her  success.  But  this  task  was 
confided  to  sagacious  men,  who 
wished  neither  to  act  in  a  hurry, 
nor  to  demolish  the  past,  nor  to 
impose  any  institutions  on  the 
people  before  being  able  to  calcu- 
late on  a  fit  opportunity  of  doing 
so.  Now  the  people  considered 
the  elective  nature  of  the  royal 
office  as  a  precious  right,  while  to 
these  men  it  seemed  on  the  other 
hand  that  this  custom  should  be 
abolished.  They  had  then  to 
prepare  men's  minds,  little  by 
little,  for  this  change. 

The  greatest  opposition  was 
made  by  the  Russian  faction.  It 
was  composed  of  men  who,  being 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  the 
diet  and  with  the  art  of  dragging 
out  affairs,  would  trick  about 
trifles,  keep  up  interruptions,  pro- 
pose amendments,  and  who,  when 
they  could  not  hinder  a  debate, 
pushed  the  proposers  of  a  measure 
into  exaggerations  which  caused 
the  inconveniences  and  difficulties 
of  it  to  rebound  upon  themselves. 
In  these  debates  strength  was 
frittered  away,  and  time  lost  The 
neighbouring  powers  recommenced 
to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
Poland,  and  already  it  was  openly 
that  their  intention  was  to 
ufy  themselves  for  the 
«  of  the  war,  by  making  a 


new  partition  of  Poland.  The 
patriots,  who,  with  as  much  courage 
as  good  sense  and  loyalty,  had  al- 
ready given  a  charter  to  the  nearest 
towns,  by  which  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  towns  were  declared 
free  and  brought  under  a  common 
law,  then  judged  it  necessary  to 
draw  to  the  side  of  the  king. 

Stanislaus  might  think  himself 
lucky  at  escaping  at  last  from  the 
servitude  in  which  Russia  had 
held  him  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  having  gained  a  national  con- 
stitution. He  was  inspired  by  the 
idea  of  becoming  the  legislator  of 
his  country  and  drawing  upon 
himself  the  admiration  of  Europe, 
at  that  time  disposed  to  applaud 
measures  of  this  kind.  So  he 
himself  drew  up  a  constitution, 
baffling  some  machinations  which 
the  Russian  party  set  on  foot 
to  produce,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
revolution ;  and  promulgated  his 
work.  He  was  the  first  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  it,  and  all 
the  other  nobles  followed  his 
example  amidst  inexpressible  joy. 

This  constitution  confirmed  the 
ancient  rights  of  the  aristocracy  as 
the  principal  support  of  liberty,  as 
well  as  the  charters  granted  to 
the  towns.  The  legislative  power 
was  to  be  vested  in  the  States, — 
the  executive  power  in  the  king 
and  the  council,  guardian  of  the 
laws ;  the  judicial  power  in  the 
courts.  The  diet  was  divided 
into  two  chambers,  that  of  the 
delegates  and  that  of  the  senators  ; 
the  absolute  veto  was  abolished,  as 
well  as  all  the  confederations ;  the 
inviolability  of  the  king,  and  the 
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hereditary  title  to  the  throne,  were 
now  to  be  respected. 

It  is  useless  to  expatiate  on  this 
statute,  which  was  not  carried  in- 
to effect,  and  which  was  judged 
too  liberal  by  some,  too  tyrannical 
by  others.  It  was  particularly 
hateful  to  the  nobles,  whom  it 
deprived  of  all  hope  of  attaining 
the  throne.  They  concerted 
among  themselves,  accordingly,  to 
seek  aid  from  Russia.  As  soon  as 
Catherine  was  reconciled  with  the 
Forte,  she  expressed  her  high  dis- 
approval of  what  had  been  done  in 
Poland  to  raise  the  country  from 
the  debased  condition  in  which  she 
wished  to  keep  it,  and  she  wrote 
to  her  ambassador  at  Warsaw : 
"Remind  the  king  that  I  have 
proposed  means  of  avoiding  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland.  At 
this  moment  I  am  constantly  be- 
ing asked  to  make  another  parti- 
tion. Tell  him  that  I  oppose  this 
and  will  oppose  it  so  long  as  I  do 
not  see  the  king  and  the  nation 
behave  contrary  to  my  wishes. 
Otherwise  it  depends  on  me  to 
rub  out  Poland  from  the  map  of 
Europe." 

The  death  of  Leopold  II.  re- 
moved for  her  the  obstacle  which 
she  feared,  and  she  obtained  from 
his  successor,  as  well  as  from 
Frederick  William  II.,  that  they 
would  both  abandon  the  promise 
which  they  had  made  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  Poland  and  the 
liberty  of  her  constitution.  Soon 
there  was  formed  a  confederation 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  liberty  ;  Catherine  encour- 
aged the  Poles  to  seize  the  occa- 


sion, and  to  put  their  confidence 
in  the  magnanimity,  in  the  dis- 
interestedness, which  directed  each 
of  her  steps ;  then  she  declared, 
in  her  capacity  as  protectress  of 
the  refugees,  that  she  was  going  to 
send  her  troops  into  the  country 
to  re-establish  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  Poles,  not  wishing 
to  abdicate  their  right  as  an  in- 
dependent nation,  prepared  for 
combat,  appealed  to  the  powers, 
and  conferred  dictatorial  authority 
upon  the  king.  But  Austria  kept 
silence ;  Prussia  said  that  she 
could  not  and  would  not  interfere, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  united 
with  Russia  to  bring  back  the  old 
state  of  anarchy  into  Poland. 

The  French  revolution  had 
burst  out,  and  the  alarm  of  the 
kings  encouraged  those  who  were 
resisting  them.  Kosciusko,  a 
valiant  Polish  warrior,  who  had 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  had  taken  care  to  pro- 
test that  the  rising  of  Poland  was 
quite  different  from  that  of  France, 
and  that  he  considered  as  enemies 
of  the  fatherland  those  who  wished 
to  set  agoing  clubs  and  popular  so- 
cieties. Nevertheless,  there  passed 
at  Warsaw  scenes  which  recalled  the 
French  Convention  ;  but,  perhaps, 
they  also  were  excited  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Poland.  At  last  the 
Russians  began  their  march,  and 
passing  freely  over  the  territory  of 
Gallicia,  they  concealed  their 
movements  from  the  Poles,  and 
vanquished  them.  Stanislaus 
declared  at  first  that  he  was  resolv- 
ed to  perish  with  his  country,  but, 
always  a  hero  by  half,  he  grew 
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disheartened  and  consented  to  the 
confederation,  which  from  that 
time  was  called  the  Confederation 
of  the  Crown.  Felix  Potocki,  a 
man  sold  to  the  foreigners,  and 
who  had  raised  himself  by  creep- 
ing, became  marshal  of  it.  All 
was  then  thrown  back  into  the 
old  state  ;  the  charter  given  to  the 
towns  was  even  revoked,  and  the 
country  was  told :  "  The  time  is 
at  hand  when  the  republic  will  see 
its  liberty  and  its  independence 
assured,  when  the  citizen  will 
enjoy  all  his  just  rights.  Nation, 
you  will  do  justice  to  those  who 
have  risked  life  and  fortune  and 
suffered  injuries  to  give  thee  back 
thy  happiness." 

At  this  very  moment,  however, 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  declaring 
that  the  Jacobinical  maxims  spread 
throughout  Grand  Poland  obliged 
him  to  occupy  it ;  then,  announc- 
ing that  he  acted  on  an  under- 
standing with  Russia,  he  for  his 
own  security  incorporated  with  his 
states  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  Grand 
Poland,  thenceforth  known  as 
Southern  Prussia.  At  the  same 
time  Catherine  made  it  known 
that  she  had  resolved,  conjointly 
with  the  emperor,  to  restrain  the 
Polish  republic  still  further,  in 
order  to  make  it  better  behaved 
and  more  tranquil.  The  diet  was 
stupified.  Stanislaus  thought  of 
abdicating  a  crown  which  he  could 
no  longer  keep  without  shame ; 
but  again  courage  failed  him  to 
carry  out  this  noble  intention. 

Russia  ordered  prosecutions  and 
confiscations  against  those  who  had 


opposed  her  views;  she  excluded 
from  the  new  diet  whoever  had 
shown  any  attachment  to  the 
statute  of  '91  ;  the  deputies  who, 
though  elected  under  this  rule  of 
terror,  warmly  opposed  her  will, 
were  arrested,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  consent  to  the  proposed  treaty. 
It  provided  that  Russia  should 
take  4,553  square  miles,  with 
3,011,685  inhabitants;  that  the 
integrity  of  the  rest  should  be 
guaranteed  to  Poland,  as  well  as 
its  sovereignty,  and  that  it  should 
be  free  to  constitute  itself  as  it 
liked  ;  that  Russia  should  leave  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  who  came 
under  her  rule  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion. 

The  Poles  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  they  were  thus  detach- 
ing Russia  from  Prussia;  but 
Prussia  ordered  them  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  former  power,  had 
the  recalcitrants  arrested,  talked  of 
Jacobins  and  conspiracies  ;  and  as 
the  diet  kept  silence  all  day  and 
part  of  the  night,  this  silence  was 
taken  as  approval  In  consequence 
1,061  square  miles  were  handed 
over  to  Prussia,  with  3,594,640 
inhabitants ;  the  republic  found 
itself  reduced  to  3,861  square 
miles,  containing  3,153,629  in- 
habitants, and  it  allied  itself  indis- 
solubly  with  Russia,  that  is  to  say, 
it  renounced  its  independence.  In 
this  new  partition  nothing  fell  to 
the  share  of  Austria,  seeing  that, 
it  is  said,  compensation  elsewhere 
had  been  secretly  assigned  to  her. 

The  diet,  still  confiding  in  the 
assurances  that  had  been  given  it, 
set  itself  to  reform  its  constitution ; 
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bat  it  had  scarcely  decreed  some 
arrangements  which  did  not  quite 
please  Russia,  when  this  power 
threatened  it  anew,  and  its  minis- 
ter, who  was  the  general,  of  the 
army,  bluntly  laid  down  the  law. 

The  discontent  became  extreme, 
and  Kosciusko  planned  a  revolt 
which  the  example  and  perhaps 
the  instigation  of  France  caused 
to  burst  forth  at  Cracow,  where 
were  proclaimed  the  constitution 
of  '91  and  the  integrity  of  the 
kingdom.  The  Russians  were 
massacred  at  Warsaw  and  where- 
ever  they  were  found  scattered 
through  the  country.  Yilna  and 
Grodno  responded  to  the  signal, 
and  on  all  sides  the  work  of  ven- 
geance began.  Exalted  personages 
were  sent  to  the  scaffold  as  trai- 
tors ;  the  feeble  Stanislaus  was 
spared,  but  the  government  was 
confided  to  a  national  council. 

Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria 
set  their  troops  in  motion  with 
the  common  purpose  of  preventing 
the  spread  of  the  conflagration ; 
the  Poles  were  vanquished,  and 
Kosciusko  himself,  made  prisoner, 
exclaimed  Finis  Polonice  I x  Su- 
warow  possessed  himself  of  Praga, 
a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  after  a  san- 
guinary struggle,  in  which  twelve 

1  It  seems  that  this  should  be  added  to 
the  list  of  celebrated  historical  utterances 
which  owe  their  origin  to  imagination. 
Kosciusko  himself,  who  ought  to  have 
known  best,  afterwards  denied  having 
made  use  of  these  words. 


thousand  of  the  defenders  out  of 
twenty-six  thousand  fell  fighting  ; 
the  others  tried  to  retreat  to  the 
farther  bank  of  the  river,  and  two 
thousand  were  drowned.  Those 
chiefs  of  the  insurrection  who  could 
not  gain  refuge  in  France  were 
carried  off  into  Russia. 

Austria,  coveting  Cracow  and 
its  dependencies,  came  to  an  under- 
standing with  Russia,  which  was 
already  embroiled  with  Prussia  ; 
and  a  new  partition  was  agreed 
upon  between  them.  The  result 
was  that  Russia  had  Courland  and 
Semigalle,  Wilna,  Wolbinia,  and 
other  territories,  in  all  2,030 
square  miles,  with  1,176,590  in- 
habitants. The  States  of  Cour- 
land and  Semigalle  made  their 
submission  ;  and  Peter  Biron,  the 
last  duke,  retired  to  Silesia,  where 
he  lived  till  a.d.  1800  on  a  re- 
venue of  fifty  thousand  ducats. 
Austria  secured  Cracow  and  several 
palatinates  which  formed  Western 
Gallicia,  comprehending  834  square 
miles,  and  1,037,742  inhabitants. 
Prussia,  which  was  invited  to  agree 
to  this  new  partition,  had  997 
square  miles,  and  939,297  inhabit- 
ants. She  wished  also  to  obtain 
Cracow,  and  was  for  keeping  it  by 
force  of  arms,  but  Russia  threat- 
ened her,  and  she  had  to  give  it 
up.  An  order  of  abdication  was 
sent  to  Stanislaus,  who  up  to  his 
death  drew  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKEE'S  HILL. 

(Washington  Irving1  8  Life  of  Washington) 

a,d.  1775. 


At  dawn  of  the  day  the  Ameri- 
cans at  work  were  espied  by  the 
sailors  on  board  of  the  ships  of 
war,  and  the  alarm  was  given. 
The  captain  of  the  Zively,  the 
nearest  ship,  without  waiting  for 
orders,  put  a  spring  upon  her 
cable,  and  bringing  her  guns  to 
bear,  opened  a  fire  upon  the 
file.  The  other  ships  and  a 
floating  battery  followed  his  ex- 
ample. Their  shot  did  no  mis- 
chief to  the  works,  but  one  man, 
among  a  number  who  had  in- 
cautiously ventured  outside,  was 
killed.  A  subaltern  reported 
his  death  to  Colonel  Prescott, 
and  asked  what  was  to  be  done. 
"  Bury  him,"  was  the  reply.  The 
chaplain  gathered  some  of  his  mili- 
tary flock  around  him,  and  was 
proceeding  to  perform  suitable 
obsequies  over  the  "  first  martyr," 
but  Prescott  ordered  that  the  men 
should  disperse  to  their  work,  and 
the  deceased  be  buried  imme- 
diately. It  seemed  shocking  to 
men  accustomed  to  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  peaceful  life,  to 
bury  a  man  without  prayers,  but 


Prescott  saw  that  the  sight  of  this 
man  suddenly  shot  down  had 
agitated  the  nerves  of  his  com- 
rades, unaccustomed  to  scenes  of 
war.  Some  of  them,  in  fact, 
quietly  left  the  hill,  and  did  not 
return  to  it. 

To  inspire  confidence  by  ex- 
ample, Prescott  now  mounted  the 
parapet  and  walked  leisurely  about 
inspecting  the  works,  giving  direc- 
tions, and  talking  cheerfully  with 
the  men.  In  a  little  while  they 
got  over  their  dread  of  cannon 
balls,  and  some  even  made  them 
a  subject  of  joke,  or  rather  bra- 
vado, a  species  of  sham  courage 
occasionally  manifested  by  young 
soldiers,  but  never  by  veterans. 

The  cannonading  roused  the 
town  of  Boston.  General  Gage 
could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes, 
when  he  beheld  on  the  opposite 
hill  a  fortification  full  of  men, 
which  had  sprung  up  in  the  coarse 
of  the  night.  As  he  reconnoitred 
it  through  a  glass  from  Copp* 
Hill,  the  tall  figure  of  Prescott,  in 
military  garb,  walking  the  paraf"** 
caught  his  eye,     "Who  is  thai 
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officer  who  appears  in  command  ?" 
asked  he.  The  question  was  an- 
swered by  Counsellor  Willard, 
Prescott's  brother-in-law,  who  was 
at  hand  and  recognised  his  rela- 
tive. "  Will  he  fight  ?"  demanded 
Gage,  quickly.  "  Yes,  sir  !  He 
is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  fight  to 
the  last  drop  of  blood  ;  but  I  can- 
not answer  for  his  men." 

"  The  works  must  be  carried  !" 
exclaimed  Gage. 

He  called  a  council  of  war. 
The  Americans  might  intend  to 
cannonade  Boston  from  this  new 
fortification;  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  dislodge  them.  How 
was  this  to  be  done  ?  A  majority 
of  the  council,  including  Clinton 
and  Grant,  advised  that  a  force 
should  be  landed  on  Charlestown 
Neck,  under  the  protection  of  their 
batteries,  so  as  to  attack  the  Ame- 
ricans in  rear  and  cut  off  their 
retreat.  General  Gage  objected 
that  it  would  place  his  troops  be- 
tween two  armies ;  one  at  Cam- 
bridge, superior  in  numbers,  the 
other  on  the  heights,  strongly  for- 
tified. He  was  for  landing  in 
front  of  the  works  and  pushing 
directly  up  the  hill ;  a  plan 
adopted  through  a  confidence  that 
raw  militia  would  never  stand 
their  ground  against  the  assault  of 
veteran  troops ;  another  instance 
of  undervaluing  the  American 
spirit,  which  was  to  cost  the  enemy 
a  lamentable  loss  of  life. 

The  sound  of  drum  and  trum- 
pet, the  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  ratt- 
ling of  gun  carriages,  and  all  the 
other  military  din  and  bustle  in 
the  streets  of  Boston,  soon  apprised 


the  Americans  on  their  rudely- 
fortified  height  of  an  impending 
attack.  They  were  ill  fitted  to 
withstand  it,  being  jaded  by  the 
night's  labour  and  want  of  sleep  ; 
hungry  and  thirsty,  having  brought 
but  scanty  supplies,  and  oppressed 
by  the  heat  of  the  weather.  Pres- 
cott  sent  repeated  messages  to 
General  Ward,  asking  reinforce- 
ments and  provisions.  Putnam 
seconded  the  request  in  person, 
urging  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Ward  hesitated.  He  feared  to 
weaken  his  main  body  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  his  military  stores  were 
deposited  there,  and  it  might 
have  to  sustain  the  principal  at- 
tack. At  length,  having  taken 
advice  of  the  council  of  safety,  he 
issued  orders  for  Colonels  Stark 
and  Heed,  then  at  Medford,  to 
march  to  the  relief  of  Prescott 
with  their  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ments. The  orders  reached  Med- 
ford about  eleven  o'clock.  Am- 
munition was  distributed  in  all 
haste,  two  flints,  a  gill  of  powder, 
and  fifteen  balls,  to  each  man. 
The  balls  had  to  be  suited  to  the 
different  calibres  of  the  guns  ;  the 
powder  to  be  carried  in  powder 
horns  or  loose  in  the  pocket,  for 
there  were  no  cartridges  prepared. 
It  was  the  rude  turn-out  of  yeo- 
manry soldiery  destitute  of  regular 
accoutrements. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Ameri- 
cans on  Breed's  Hill  were  sus- 
taining the  fire  from  the  ships 
and  from  the  battery  on  Copp's 
Hill,  which  opened  upon  them 
about  ten  o'clock.  They  returned 
an  occasional  shot  from  one  corner 
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of  the  redoubt,  without  much  harm 
to  the  enemy,  and  continued 
strengthening  their  position  until 
about  eleven  o'clock,  when  they 
ceased  to  work,  piled  up  their  en- 
trenching tools  in  the  rear,  and 
looked  out  anxiously  and  impa- 
tiently for  the  anticipated  rein- 
forcements and  supplies. 

About  this  time  General  Put- 
nam, who  had  been  to  head-quar- 
ters, arrived  at  the  redoubt  on 
horseback.  Some  words  passed 
between  him  and  Prescott  with 
regard  to  the  entrenching  tools, 
which  have  been  variously  report- 
ed. The  most  probable  version 
is,  that  he  urged  to  have  them 
taken  from  their  present  place, 
where  they  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  carried 
to  Bunker's  Hill,  to  be  employed 
in  throwing  up  a  redoubt,  which 
was  part  of  the  original  plan,  and 
which  would  be  very  important 
should  the  troops  be  obliged  to 
retreat  from  Breed's  Hill.  To 
this  Prescott  demurred  that  those 
employed  to  convey  them,  and 
who  were  already  jaded  with  toil, 
might  not  return  to  his  redoubt. 
A  large  part  of  the  tools  were  ulti- 
mately carried  to  Bunker's  Hill, 
and  a  breastwork  commenced  by 
order  of  General  Putnam.  The 
importance  of  such  a  work  was 
afterwards  made  apparent. 

About  noon,  the  Americans 
descried  twenty-eight  barges  cross- 
ing from  Boston  in  parallel  lines. 
They  contained  a  large  detachment 
of  grenadiers,  rangers,  and  light 
infantry  admirably  equipped,  and 
commanded    by    Major  -  General 


Howe.  They  made  a  splendid 
and  formidable  appearance  with 
their  scarlet  uniforms,  and  the  sun 
flashing  upon  muskets  and  bay- 
onets and  brass  field-pieces.  A 
heavy  fire  from  the  ships  and 
batteries  covered  their  advance, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  op- 
pose them,  and  they  landed  about 
one  o'clock  at  Moulton's  Point,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Breed's  Hill 
Here  General  Howe  made  a 
pause.  On  reconnoitring  the 
works  from  this  point,  the  Ame- 
ricans appeared  to  be  much  more 
strongly  posted  than  he  had  ima- 
gined. He  descried  troops  also 
hastening  to  their  assistance. 
These  were  the  New  Hampshire 
troops  led  on  by  Stark.  Howe 
immediately  sent  over  to  General 
Gage  for  more  forces,  and  a  supply 
of  cannon-balls ;  those  brought 
by  him  being  found,  by  some 
egregious  oversight,  too  large  for 
the  ordnance.  While  awaiting 
their  arrival,  refreshments  were 
served  out  to  the  troops,  with 
"grog"  by  the  bucketful;  and 
tantalising  it  was  to  the  hungry 
and  thirsty  provincials  to  look 
down  from  their  ramparts  of  earth 
and  see  their  invaders  seated  in 
groups  upon  the  grass,  eating  and 
drinking  and  preparing  themselves 
by  a  hearty  meal  for  the  coming 
encounter.  Their  only  consola- 
tion was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
delay,  while  the  enemy  were  ca- 
rousing, to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion. The  breastwork  on  the  left 
of  the  redoubt  extended  to  what 
was  called  the  Slough,  but  beyond 
this  the  ridge  of  the  hill  and  the 
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dope  towards  Mystic  River  were 
undefended,  leaving  a  pass  by 
which  the  enemy  might  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  position,  and 
seize  upon  Bunker's  Hill.  Put- 
nam ordered  his  chosen  officer, 
Captain  Knowlton,  to  cover  this 
pass  with  the  Connecticut  troops 
under  his  command.  A  novel 
kind  of  rampart,  savouring  of 
rural  device,  was  suggested  by  the 
rustic  general.  About  six  hun- 
dred feet  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt, 
and  about  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
left  of  the  breastwork,  was  a  post- 
and-rail  fence  set  in  a  low  foot 
wall  of  stone,  and  extending  down 
to  Mystic  River.  The  posts  and 
rails  of  another  fence  were  hastily 
pulled  up  and  set  a  few  feet  in 
behind  this,  and  the  intermediate 
space  was  filled  up  with  new- 
mown  hay  from  the  adjacent  mea- 
dows. This  double  fence,  it  will 
be  found,  proved  an  important 
protection  to  the  redoubt,  though 
there  still  remained  an  unpro- 
tected interval  of  about  seven 
hundred  feet. 

While  Knowlton  and  his  men 
were  putting  up  this  fence,  Put- 
nam proceeded  with  other  of  his 
troops  to  throw  up  the  work  on 
Bunker's  Hill,  despatching  his 
son,  Captain  Putnam,  on  horse- 
back, to  hurry  up  the  remainder 
of  his  men  from  Cambridge.  By 
this  time  his  compeer  in  French 
and  Indian  warfare,  the  veteran 
Stark,  made  his  appearance  with 
the  New  Hampshire  troops,  five 
hundred  strong.  He  had  grown 
cool  and  wary  with  age,  and  his 
march  from  Medford,  a  distance  of 
2  K 


five  or  six  miles,  had  been  in  cha- 
racter. He  led  his  men  at  a 
moderate  pace,  to  bring  them  into 
action  fresh  and  vigorous.  In 
crossing  the  Neck,  which  was  en- 
filaded by  the  enemy's  ships  and 
batteries,  Captain  Dearborn,  who 
was  by  his  side,  suggested  a  quick 
step.  The  veteran  shook  his  head, 
"  One  fresh  man  in  action  is  worth 
ten  tired  ones,"  he  replied,  and 
marched  steadily  on. 

Putnam  detained  some  of  Stark's 
men  to  aid  in  throwing  up  the 
Works  on  Bunker's  Hill,  and 
directed  him  to  reinforce  Knowl- 
ton with  the  rest.  Stark  made  a 
short  speech  to  his  men  now  that 
they  were  likely  to  have  warm 
work.  He  then  pushed  on  and 
did  good  service  that  day  at  the 
rustic  bulwark. 

About  two  o'clock  Warren  ar- 
rived on  the  heights,  ready  to  en- 
gage in  their  perilous  defence, 
although  he  had  opposed  the 
scheme  of  their  occupation.  He 
had  recently  been  elected  a  major- 
general,  but  had  not  received  his 
commission ;  like  Pomeroy,  he 
came  to  serve  in  the  ranks  with  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder.  Putnam 
offered  him  the  command  at  the 
fence  ;  he  declined  it,  and  merely 
asked  where  he  could  be  of  most 
service  as  a  volunteer.  Putnam 
pointed  to  ]the  redoubt,  observing 
that  there  he  would  be  under  cover. 
"Don't  think  I  seek  a  place  of 
safety,"  replied  Warren  quickly  ; 
"where  will  the  attack  be  hot- 
test?" Putnam  still  pointed  to 
the  redoubt.  "  That  is  the  enemy's 
object ;  if  that  can  be  maintained, 
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the  day  is  ours."  Warren  was 
cheered  by  the  troops  as  he  enter- 
ed the  redoubt.  Colonel  Prescott 
tendered  him  the  command.  He 
again  declined.  "  I  have  come  to 
serve  only  as  a  volunteer,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  learn  from  a 
soldier  of  your  experience."  Such 
were  the  noble  spirits  assembled 
on  these  perilous  heights. 

The  British  now  prepared  for  a 
general  assault  An  easy  victory 
was  anticipated  ;  the  main  thought 
was  how  to  make  it  most  effectual. 
The  left  wing,  commanded  by 
General  Pigot,  was  to  mount  the 
hill  and  force  the  redoubt,  while 
General  Howe,  with  the  right 
wing,  was  to  push  on  between  the 
fort  and  Mystic  River,  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  Americans,  and 
cut  off  their  retreat 

General  Pigot  accordingly  ad- 
vanced up  the  hill  under  cover 
of  a  fire  from  field-pieces  and 
howitzers  planted  on  a  small 
height  near  the  landing-place  on 
Moulton's  Point  His  troops  com- 
menced a  discharge  of  musketry 
while  yet  at  a  long  distance  from 
the  redoubt  The  Americans 
within  the  works,  obedient  'to 
strict  command,  retained  their  fire 
until  the  enemy  were  within  thirty 
or  forty  paces,  when  they  opened 
upon  them  with  a  tremendous 
volley.  Being  all  marksmen  ac- 
customed to  take  deliberate  aim, 
the  slaughter  was  immense,  and 
especially  fatal  to  officers.  The 
assailants  fell  back  in  some  confu- 
sion, but  rallied  on  by  their  officers, 
advanced  within  pistol-shot  An- 
other volley,  more  effective  than  | 


the  first,  made  them  again  recoil. 
To  add  to  their  confusion,  they 
were  galled  by  a  flanking  fire 
from  the  handful  of  provincials 
posted  in  Charlestown.  Shocked 
at  the  carnage  and  seeing  the  con- 
fusion of  his  troops,  General  Pigot 
was  urged  to  give  the  word  for  a 
retreat 

In  the  meanwhile  General 
Howe,  with  the  left  wing,  ad- 
vanced along  Mystic  River  to- 
wards the  fence  where  Stark, 
Reed,  and  Enowlton  were  station- 
ed, thinking  to  carry  this  slight 
breastwork  with  ease,  and  so  get 
in  the  rear  of  the  fortress.  His 
artillery  proved  of  little  avail, 
being  stopped  by  a  swampy  piece 
of  ground,  while  his  columns 
suffered  from  two  or  three  field- 
pieces  with  which  Putnam  had 
fortified  the  fence.  Howe's  men 
kept  up  a  fire  of  musketry  as  they 
advanced ;  but  not  taking  aim, 
their  shot  passed  over  the  heads 
of  the  Americans.  The  latter 
had  received  the  same  orders  with 
those  in  the  redoubt,  not  to  fire 
till  the  enemy  should  be  within 
thirty  paces.  Some  few  trans- 
gressed the  command.  Putnam 
rode  up  and  swore  he  would  cut 
down  the  next  man  that  fired  con- 
trary to  orders.  When  the  British 
arrived  within  the  stated  distance, 
a  sheeted  fire  opened  upon  them 
from  rifles,  muskets,  and  fowling- 
pieces,  all  levelled  with  deadly 
aim.  The  carnage,  as  in  the  other 
instance,  was  horrible.  The  Bri- 
tish were  thrown  into  confusion 
and  fell  back ;  some  even  retreated 
to  the  boats. 
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There  was  a  general  pause  on 
the  part  of  the  British.  The 
American  officers  availed  them- 
selves of  it  to  prepare  for  another 
attack,  which  must  soon  be  made. 
Frescott  mingled  with  his  men  in 
the  redoubt,  who  were  all  in  high 
spirits  at  the  severe  check  they 
had  given  "the  regulars."  He 
praised  them  for  their  steadfast- 
ness in  maintaining  their  post, 
and  their  good  conduct  in  reserv- 
ing their  fire  until  the  word  of 
command,  and  exhorted  them  to 
do  the  same  in  the  next  attack. 

Putnam  rode  about  Bunker's 
Hill  and  its  skirts  to  rally  and 
bring  on  reinforcements  which 
had  been  checked  or  scattered  in 
crossing  Charlestown  Neck  by  the 
raking  fire  from  the  ships  and 
batteries.  Before  many  could  be 
brought  to  the  scene  of  action 
the  British  had  commenced  their 
second  attack.  They  again  as- 
cended the  hill  to  storm  the  re- 
doubt ;  their  advance  was  covered 
as  before  by  discharges  of  artillery. 
Charlestown,  which  had  annoyed 
them  on  their  first  attack  by  a 
flanking  fire,  was  in  flames,  by 
shells  thrown  from  Copp's  Hill, 
and  by  marines  from  the  ships. 
Being  built  of  wood  the  place  was 
soon  wrapped  in  a  general  con- 
flagration. The  thunder  of  artil- 
lery from  batteries  and  ships,  the 
bursting  of  bombshells,  the  sharp 
discharges  of  musketry,  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  the  combatants,  the 
crash  of  burning  buildings,  and 
the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  which 
obscured  the  summer  sun,  all 
formed   a   tremendous    spectacle. 


"Sure  I  am,w  said  Burgoyne  in 
one  of  his  letters ;  "  sure  I  am  no- 
thing ever  was  or  ever  can  be  more 
dreadfully  terrible  than  what  was 
to  be  seen  or  heard  at  this  time. 
The  most  incessant  discharge  of 
guns  that  ever  was  heard  by  mor- 
tal ears." 

The  American  troops,  although 
unused  to  war,  stood  undismayed 
amidst  a  scene  where  it  was  burst- 
ing upon  them  with  all  its  horrors. 
Reserving  their  fire  as  before, 
until  the  enemy  was  close  at  hand, 
they  again  poured  forth  repeated 
volleys  with  the  fatal  aim  of  sharp- 
shooters. The  British  stood  the 
first  shock  and  continued  to  ad- 
vance ;  but  the  incessant  stream 
of  fire  staggered  them.  Their  offi- 
cers remonstrated,  threatened,  and 
even  attempted  to  goad  them  on 
with  their  swords,  but  the  havoc 
was  too  deadly  ;  whole  ranks  were 
mowed  down  ;  many  of  the  officers 
were  either  slain  or  wounded,  and 
among  them  several  of  the  staff  of 
General  Howe.  The  troops  again 
gave  way  and  retreated  down  the 
hill. 

All  this  passed  under  the  eye 
of  thousands  of  spectators  of  both 
sexes  and  all'  ages,  watching  from 
afar  every  turn  of  a  battle  in  which 
the  lives  of  those  most  dear  to 
them  were  at  hazard.  The  British 
soldiery  in  Boston  gazed  with  as- 
tonishment and  almost  incredulity 
at  the  resolute  and  protracted 
stand  of  raw  militia,  whom  they 
had  been  taught  to  despise,  and  at 
the  havoc  made  among  their  own 
veteran  troops.  Every  convoy  of 
wounded  brought  over  to  the  town 
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increased  their  consternation ;  and 
General  Clinton,  who  had  watched 
the  action  from  Copp's  Hill,  em- 
barking in  a  boat,  hurried  over  as 
a  volunteer,  taking  with  him  re- 
inforcements. 

A  third  attack  was  now  deter- 
mined on,  though  some  of  Howe's 
officers  remonstrated,  declaring  it 
would  be  downright  butchery. 
A  different  plan  was  adopted. 
Instead  of  advancing  in  front  of 
the  redoubt,  it  was  to  be  taken  in 
flank  on  the  left,  where  the  open 
space  between  the  breastwork  and 
the  fortified  fence  presented  a 
weak  point.  It  having  been  ac- 
cidentally discovered  that  the  am- 
munition of  the  Americans  was 
nearly  expended,  preparations  were 
made  to  carry  the  works  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  the 
soldiery  threw  off  their  knapsacks, 
and  some  even  their  coats,  to  be 
more  light  for  action. 

General  Howe  with  the  main 
body  now  made  a  feint  of  attacking 
the  fortified  fence ;  but,  while  a 
part  of  his  force  was  thus  engaged, 
the  rest  brought  some  of  the  field- 
pieces  to  enfilade  the  breastwork 
on  the  left  of  the  redoubt  A  rak- 
ing fire  soon  drove  the  Americans 
out  of  the  exposed  place  into  the 
enclosure.  Much  damage,  too,  was 
done  in  the  latter  by  balls  which 
entered  the  sallyport 

The  troops  were  now  led  on  to 
assail  the  works  ;  those  who 
flinched  were,  as  before,  goaded 
on  by  the  swords  of  the  officers. 
The  Americans  again  reserved 
1  eir  fire  until  their  assailants  were 

ie  at  hand,  and  then  made  a 


murderous  volley,  by  which  seve- 
ral officers  were  laid  low,  and 
General  Howe  himself  was  wound- 
ed in  the  foot.  The  British 
soldiery  this  time  likewise  reserved 
their  fire  and  rushed  on  with  fixed 
bayonet.  Clinton  and  Pigot  had 
reached  the  southern  and  eastern 
side  of  the  redoubt,  and  it  was 
now  assailed  on  three  sides  at 
once.  Prescott  ordered  those  who 
had  no  bayonets  to  retire  to  the 
back  part  of  the  redoubt,  and  fire 
on  the  enemy  as  they  showed 
themselves  on  the  parapet.  The 
first  who  mounted  exclaimed  in 
triumph,  "  The  day  is  ours  I "  He 
was  instantly  shot  down,  and  so 
were  several  others  who  mounted 
about  the  same  time.  The  Ameri- 
cans, however,  had  fired  their  last 
round  ;  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  now  succeeded  a  des- 
perate and  deadly  struggle,  hand 
to  hand,  with  bayonets,  stones, 
and  the  stocks  of  their  muskets. 
At  length,  as  the  British  continued 
to  pour  in,  Prescott  gave  the  order 
to  retreat  His  men  had  to  cut 
their  way  through  two  divisions 
of  the  enemy  who  were  getting  in 
rear  of  the  redoubt,  and  they  re- 
ceived a  destructive  volley  from 
those  who  had  formed  on  the 
captured  works.  By  that  volley 
fell  the  patriot  Warren,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  throughout 
the  action.  He  was  among  the 
last  to  leave  the  redoubt,  and  had 
scarce  done  so  when  he  was  shot 
through  the  head  with  a  musket 
ball,  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot 

While  the  Americans  were  thus 
slowly  dislodged  from  the  redoubt, 
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Stark,  Reed,  and  Knowlton  main- 
tained their  ground  at  the  forti- 
fied fence,  which,  indeed,  had 
been  nobly  defended  throughout 
the  action.  Pomeroy  distinguished 
himself  here  by  his  sharpshooting, 
until  his  musket  was  shattered  by 
a  ball.  The  resistance  at  this 
hastily-constructed  work  was  kept 
up  after  the  troops  in  the  redoubt 
had  given  way,  and  until  Colonel 
Prescott  had  left  the  hill,  thus 
defeating  General  Howe's  design 
of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the 
main  body,  which  would  have 
produced  a  scene  of  direful  con- 
fusion and  slaughter.  Having 
effected  their  purpose,  the  brave 
associates  at  the  fence  abandoned 
their  weak  outpost,  retiring  slowly, 
and  disputing  the  ground  inch  by 
inch,  with  a  regularity  remarkable 
in  troops,  many  of  whom  had 
never  before  been  in  action. 

The  main  retreat  was  across 
Bunker's  Hill,  where  Putnam  had 
endeavoured  to  throw  up  a  breast- 
work. The  veteran,  sword  in 
hand,  rode  to  the  rear  of  the  re- 
treating troops,  regardless  of  the 
balls  whistling  about  him.  His 
only  thought  was  to  rally  them  at 
the  unfinished  works.  "  Halt ! 
make  a  stand  here ! "  cried  he, 
"we  can  check  them  yet.  In 
God's  name  form,  and  give  them 
one  shot  more." 

Pomeroy,  wielding  his  shattered 
musket  as  a  truncheon,  seconded 
him  in  his  efforts  to  stay  the  tor- 
rent It  was  impossible,  however, 
to  bring  the  troops  to  a  stand. 
They  continued  on  down  the  hill 
to  the  Neck,  and  across  it  to  Cam- 


bridge, exposed  to  a  raking  fire 
from  the  ships  and  batteries,  and 
only  protected  by  a  single  piece 
of  ordnance.  The  British  were  too 
exhausted  to  pursue  them ;  they 
contented  themselves  with  taking 
possession  of  Bunker's  Hill,  were  re- 
inforced from  Boston,  and  threw  up 
additional  works  during  the  night. 
We  have  collected  the  preceding 
facts  from  various  sources,  examin- 
ing them  carefully,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  arrange  them  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity.  We  may  appear  to 
have  been  more  minute  in  the 
account  of  the  battle  than  the 
number  of  troops  engaged  would 
warrant ;  but  it  was  one  of  the 
most  momentous  conflicts  in  our 
revolutionary  history.  It  was  the 
first  regular  battle  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans,  and 
most  eventful  in  its  consequences. 
The  former  had  gained  the  ground 
for  which  they  contended  ;  but,  if 
a  victory,  it  was  more  disastrous 
and  humiliating  to  them  than  an 
ordinary  defeat  They  had  ridi- 
culed and  despised  their  enemy, 
representing  them  as  dastardly 
and  inefficient,  yet  here  their  best 
troops,  led  on  by  experienced  offi- 
cers, had  repeatedly  been  repulsed 
by  an  inferior  force  of  that  enemy 
— mere  yeomanry — from  works 
thrown  up  in  a  single  night,  and 
had  suffered  a  loss  rarely  paral- 
leled in  battle  with  the  most  vete- 
ran soldiery.  The  American  troops 
had  proved  to  themselves  and  to 
others  that  they  could  measure 
weapons  with  the  most  disciplined 
soldiers  of  Europe,  and  inflict  the 
most  harm  in  the  conflict 
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Then  of  a  sudden,  like  a  meteor 
rising  from  the  foulest  marshes, 
appeared  those  fearful  riots,  fcto 
which  the  most  rank  intolerance 
gave  origin,  and  Lord  George 
Gordon  a  name.  Then  the  mid- 
night sky  of  London  was  reddened 
with  incendiary  fires,  and  her 
streets  resounded  to  the  cry  of  an 
infuriated  mob ;  then  our  best  and 
wisest  statesmen  had  to  tremble, 
not  only  for  their  lives,  but  for 
their  hearths  and  homes  ;  then  for 
once  in  our  annals  the  powers  of 
government  and  order  seemed  to 
quail  and  succumb  before  the  popu- 
lace of  the  capital  in  arms. 

*  *  *  * 
It  had  been  hoped  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  that  some  indul- 
gence to  the  Protestant  dissenters 
might  be  the  best  means  to  lessen 
or  divert  their  rancour  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  to  convince 
them  that  no  exclusive  favour  was 
intended  to  these  last  With  such 
views,  nearly  the  same  measure  of 
relief  from  subscription,  which  the 
1a   had   rejected   by  a   large 

Y  in   1772,  and  again  in 


1 773,  passed  their  House  in  1 779, 
when  transmitted  from  the  Com- 
mons, and,  it  is  said,  without  de- 
bate. The  indulgence  was  accept- 
ed, but  the  rancour  was  not 
removed.  This  plainly  appeared 
from  the  great  popular  support 
with  which  even  the  wildest  pro- 
jects of  Lord  George  Gordon  were 
received.  The  petition  which  be 
wished  to  obtain  from  London  was 
at  this  time  the  object  of  his 
especial  care.  It  was  invited  and 
urged  on  in  every  manner  Vr 
public  advertisements  and  by  per- 
sonal entreaties.  It  was  for  several 
weeks  in  circulation,  and  received 
many  thousand  signatures.  To 
j  give  it  greater  force  and  effect  Lord 
George,  towards  the  close  of  May, 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
testant Association  in  Ooach- 
makers1  Hall.  There,  after  a  long 
speech,  and  in  a  most  crowded 
room,  he  gave  notice  that  he  would 
present  the  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  2d  of  June 
Resolutions  were  passed  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  Association  and 
their  friends  would,  on  that  day, 
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assemble  in  St  George's  Fields, 
with  blue  cockades  in  their  hats, 
to  distinguish  all  true  Protestants 
from  their  foes.  Still  further  to 
incite  them,  Lord  George  added, 
that  if  the  assemblage  did  not 
amount  to  20,000  he  would  not 
deliver  the  petition. 

Accordingly  on  Friday,  the  2d 
of  June,  and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  St.  George's  Fields  were 
thronged  with  blue  cockades. 
They  were  computed  at  50,000  or 
60,000,  and  by  some  persons  even 
at  100,000  men.  The  love  of 
frolic  and  of  staring  had  certainly 
brought  many  new  accessions  to 
their  ranks.  Appearing  in  the 
midst,  and  welcomed  by  their  en- 
thusiastic  cheers,  Lord  George 
Gordon,  in  the  first  place,  indulged 
them  with  one  of  his  silly  speeches. 
Next  they  were  marshalled  in 
separate  bands,  the  main  body 
marching  over  London  Bridge  and 
through  Temple  Bar  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  At  this 
procession  they  walked  six  abreast, 
and  in  their  van  was  carried  their 
great  petition,  containing,  it  was 
said,  not  less  than  120,000  signa- 
tures or  marks. 

London,  at  that  period,  was  far 
from  yet  possessing  the  sturdy  and 
disciplined  police  which  now,  on 
any  chance  of  riot,  or  even  of  mere 
crowd  and  pressure,  lines  our 
streets  and  squares.  There  were 
only  the  parish  beadles,  and  the 
so-called  watchmen  of  the  night, 
for  the  most  part  feeble  old  men, 
frequently  knocked  down  by  the 
revellers,  and  scoffed  at  by  the 
playwrights  of  the  age.     In  the 


face  of  that  mighty  array  so  long 
previously  announced,  which  Lord 
George  Gordon  was  leading  to 
Whitehall,  not  one  measure  of 
precaution  had  been  taken  by  the 
Government.  They  had  neither 
sworn  in  any  special  constables 
nor  stationed  any  soldiers.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  the 
reproaches  on  that  score  came 
with  no  good  grace  from  the  lips 
of  the  opposition  chiefs,  which 
had  so  lately  poured  forth  their 
loudest  clamours  when,  in  appre- 
hension of  some  tumult  at  the 
Westminster  meeting,  a  body  of 
troops  had  been  kept  ready. 

Finding  no  obstruction  to  their 
progress,  the  blue  cockades  advanc- 
ed to  Palace-Yard,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  open  space  some 
time  before  the  two  Houses  met, 
as  they  did  later  in  the  afternoon. 
Then,  with  only  a  few  doorkeepers 
and  messengers  between  them  and 
some  of  the  principal  objects  of 
their  fury,  they  were  not  long  in 
learning  the  dangerous  secret  of 
their  strength.  The  Lords  had 
been  summoned  for  that  day,  to 
hear  a  motion  from  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  in  favour  of  annual 
Parliaments  and  unrestricted  suf- 
frage. Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow 
was  ill  and  at  Tunbridge,  and  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield  had  undertaken 
to  preside  in  his  place.  But  as  it 
chanced  Lord  Mansfield  was  then 
most  unpopular  with  the  Protest- 
ant Associators,  having  not  long 
since  charged  a  jury  to  acquit  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  who  was 
brought  before  him  charged  with 
the  crime   of    celebrating   mass. 
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Thus,  no  sooner  did  his  carriage 
appear  than  it  was  assailed  and  its 
windows  broken,  while  the  vener- 
able judge,  the  object  of  the  fiercest 
execrations  as  a  u  notorious  Papist,9 
made  his  way  into  the  House  with 
great  difficulty,  and,  on  entering, 
could  not  conceal  his  torn  robe 
and  his  dishevelled  wig.  He  took 
his  seat  upon  the  woolsack,  pale 
and  quivering.  The  Archbishop 
of  York's  lawn  sleeves  were  torn 
off  and  flung  in  his  face.  The 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  disliked  as  a 
brother  of  Lord  Thurlow,  fared 
still  worse  ;  his  carriage  was '  de- 
molished, and  while  the  prelate, 
half  minting,  sought  refuge  in  an 
adjacent  house,  from  which,  on 
recovering  himself,  he  made  his 
escape  in  another  dress  (some  said 
in  a  woman's)  along  the  leads,  Lord 
Hillsborough  and  Lord  Townshend, 
who  came  together,  and  the  other 
Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Stormont, 
were  roughly  handled,  and  could 
scarcely  make  their  way  through 
the  people.  From  Lord  President 
Bathurst  they  pulled  his  wig, 
telling  him  in  contumelious  terms 
that  he  was  "  the  Pope,"  and  also 
"  an  old  woman ; "  thus,  says 
Horace  Walpole,  splitting  in  two 
their  notion  of  Pope  Joan  !  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  having 
with  him  in  his  coach  a  gentleman 
in  black,  a  cry  arose  among  the 
multitude  that  the  person  thus 
attired  must  be  a  Jesuit,  and  the 
duke's  confessor ;  a  conclusion,  it 
may  fairly  be  owned,  not  at  all 
more  unreasonable  than  many 
others  they  had  formed.  On  the 
strength  of  this  their  discrimina- 


tion of  judgment,  his  grace  was 
forced  from  his  carriage  and  robbed 
of  his  watch  and  purse. 

Still,  however,  as  the  peers  by 
degrees  came  in,  the  business  of 
the  House  in  regular  course  pro- 
ceeded. Prayers  were  read,  some 
formal  bills  were  advanced  a  stage, 
and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  then 
began  to  state  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, political  powers  might 
safely  be  entrusted  to  the  lowest 
order  of  the  people.  His  grace 
was  still  speaking  when  Lord 
Montfort  burst  into  the  House  and 
broke  through  his  harangue.  Lord 
Montfort  said  that  he  felt  bound 
to  acquaint  their  lordships  of  the 
perilous  situation  in  which,  at  that 
very  moment,  stood  one  of  their 
own  members ;  he  meant  Lord 
Boston,  whom  the  mob  had  dragged 
out  of  his  coach,  and  were  cruelly 
maltreating.  "  At  this  instant," 
says  an  eye-witness,  "  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  gro- 
tesque appearance  than  the  House 
exhibited.  Some  of  their  lordships 
with  their  hair  about  their 
shoulders ;  others  smutted  with 
dirt ;  most  of  them  as  pale  as  the 
ghost  in  Hamlet ;  and  all  of  them 
standing  up  in  their  several  places, 
and  speaking  at  the  same  instant — 
one  lord  proposing  to  send  for  the 
Guards,  another  for  the  justices  or 
civil  magistrates,  many  crying  out, 
Adjourn  1  Adjourn !  while  the 
skies  resounded  with  the  huzzas, 
shoutings,  orhootings  and  hissings 
in  Palace-Yard.  This  scene  of 
unprecedented  alarm  continued  for 
about  half-an-hour." 
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It  was  proposed  by  Lord  Town- 
shend  that  the  peers  should  go 
forth  as  a  body,  and  attempt  the 
rescue  of  Lord  Boston.  This  pro- 
posal was  still  debating,  rather  too 
slowly  for  its  object,  when  Lord 
Boston  himself  came  in,  with  his 
hair  dishevelled  and  his  clothes 
covered  with  hair-powder.  He 
had  been  exposed  to  especial 
danger  through  a  wholly  unfound- 
ed suggestion,  from  some  persons 
in  the  crowd,  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  upon  which  the  multi- 
tude, with  loud  imprecations,  had 
threatened  to  cut  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  his  forehead.  But  he 
had  the  skill  to  engage  some  of 
the  ringleaders  in  a  controversy  on 
the  question  whether  the  Pope  be 
Antichrist ;  and,  while  they  were 
eagerly  discussing  that  favourite 
point,  he  contrived  to  slip  through 
them-  After  such  alarms,  however, 
the  peers  did  not  resume  the  origi- 
nal debate.  They  summoned  to 
the  bar  two  of  the  Middlesex  magi- 
strates, who  declared  that  they  had 
received  no  orders  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that,  with  all  their  ex- 
ertions since  the  beginning  of  the 
tumult,  they  had  only  been  able 
to  collect  six  constables.  Finally, 
at  eight  o'clock,  the  House  ad- 
journed till  the  morrow  ;  and  the 
peers,  favoured  by  the  dusk,  re- 
turned home  on  foot,  or  in  hack- 
ney carriages,  with  no  further 
insult  or  obstruction. 

The  members  of  the  Commons, 
as  less  conspicuous  in  their  equip- 
ages than  the  peers,  were  not  so 
much  .molested  in  passing  to  their 
House.   But  when  once  assembled, 


their  danger  was  far  greater,  since 
the  infuriated  multitude,  finding 
no  resistance,  burst  into,  and  kept 
possession  of,  the  lobby.  Here 
they  raised  shouts  of  "  No  popery  1" 
w  No  popery  ! "  and  u  Repeal ! 
Repeal ! w  Meanwhile,  Lord 
George  Gordon,  seconded  by 
Alderman  Bull,  was  presenting 
their  great  Protestant  petition, 
and  moving  that  the  House  should 
consider  it  in  committee  forthwith. 
On  the  other  side  it  was  proposed 
that  this  committee  should  be  de- 
ferred until  Tuesday  the  6th. 
When,  however,  upon  this  point  a 
division  was  demanded,  it  was 
found  impracticable.  Neither  the 
ayes  nor  the  noes  could  go  forth, 
thronged  as  was  the  lobby  with 
strangers,  and  unable,  as  the 
sergeant-at-arins  declared  himself, 
to  clear  it.  During  the  debates, 
Lord  George  endeavoured  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  his  friends,  by 
showing  himself  at  the  top  of  the 
gallery-stairs,  and  making  several 
harangues  to  the  noisy  concourse 
in  the  lobby.  He  exhorted  them 
by  all  means  to  persevere ;  and 
told  them,  from  time  to  time,  the 
names  of  the  members  who  were 
speaking  against  them.  u  There 
is  Mr.  Burke,"  he  said,  "  the 
member  for  Bristol ; "  and  soon 
afterwards,  "  Do  you  know  that 
Lord  North  calls  you  a  mob?" 
Thus,  their  fury  increasing,  the 
House,  at  intervals,  resounded 
with  their  cries  of  "  No  popery  ! " 
and  their  violent  knocks  at  the 
door.  General  Conway  and  Lord 
Frederick  Campbell,  that  same 
evening  at  supper,  said  there  was 
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a  moment  when  the  y  thought  they 
most  have  opened  the  doors  and 
fought  their  way  out  sword  in 
hand. 

Lord  North,  however,  at  this 
crisis  showed  great  firmness,  ani- 
mating the  resolution  of  the  House 
by  his  unperturbed  demeanour, 
but  sending  privately,  and  in  all 
haste,  for  a  party  of  the  Guards. 
Other  members  made  it  a  personal 
matter  with  Lord  George.  Colonel 
Holroyd  told  him  that  lie  had 
hitherto  ascribed  his  conduct  to 
insanity  ;  but  now  saw  that  there 
was  more  of  malice  than  of  mad- 
ness  in  it ;  and  that,  if  he  again 
attempted  to  address  the  rioters, 
he,  Colonel  Holroyd,  would  imme- 
diately move  for  his  commitment 
to  Newgate.  Colonel  Murray,  One 
of  Lord  George's  kinsmen,  used 
still  bolder  language  :  "  My  Lord 
George,  do  you  really  mean  to 
bring  your  rascally  adherents  into 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  If  you 
do,  the  first  man  of  them  that 
enters  I  will  plunge  my  sword, 
not  into  his  body,  but  into  yours ! " 
Lord  George  appears  to  have  been 
daunted.  Certainly,  at  least,  he 
was  silenced.  Indeed,  in  one  part 
of  the  evening,  he  quietly  went  up 
into  the  eating-room,  where  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  fell 
asleep,  or  nearly  so,  while  listen- 
ing to  some  excellent  admonitions 
from  Mr.  Bowen,  the  chaplain  of 
the  House. 

Failing  the  incitements  of  Lord 
George,  the  crowd  within  the 
lobby  grew  less  fierce.  Out  of 
doors,  moreover,  great  exertions 
were  making  to  allay  the  storm. 


Lord  Mahon,  who  was  known  to 
many  of  the  people  as  a  recent 
candidate  for  Westminster,  har- 
angued them  from  the  balcony  of 
a  coffee-house,  and  is  said  to  have 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
law  and  order.  In  this  manner 
time  was  gained  until  towards 
nine  o'clock,  when  an  active 
Middlesex  justice,  Mr.  Addingfcm, 
appeared  with  a  party  of  Horse 
Guards.  Mt.  Addington  told  the 
people  in  the  streets  that  he  meant 
them  no  harm,  and  that  the 
soldiers  should  retire  if  they  would 
quietly  disperse,  which  many  hun- 
dreds of  them  did  accordingly, 
first  giving  the  magistrate  three 
cheers.  A  party  of  the  Foot 
Guards  was  also  drawn  up  in  the 
Court  of  Bequests,  and  the  lobby 
was  now  cleared  ;  thus,  at  length, 
enabling  the  House  of  Commons 
to  divide.  Only  eight  members 
were  found  willing  to  support 
Lord  Gordon  in  his  ignominious 
proposal  for  immediate  delibera- 
tion, at  the  bidding  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  mob.  Against 
that  proposal  194  votes,  including 
tellers,  were  recorded ;  and  the 
House  was  then  adjourned  until 
the  Tuesday  following. 

Witti  the  adjournment  of  both 
Houses,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
crowd  in  Palace- Yard,  it  was 
imagined  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  day  had  closed.  The  magis- 
trates returned  home  and  sent 
away  the  soldiers.  Unhappily, 
several  parties  of  the  rioters  were 
intent  on  further  mischief.  Re- 
pairing to  the  two  Roman  Catholic 
chapels    of    the    Sardinian    and 
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Bavarian  ministers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  and  in  Warwick  Street 
— chapels  which  existed  by  the 
faith  of  treaties,  and  were  not  at 
all  connected  with  the  Acts  of 
1778 — they  set  them  in  flames. 
Engines  were  sent  for,  hut  the 
mob  prevented  them  from  playing; 
while  the  benches  from  the  Sar- 
dinian chapel,  being  flung  into 
the  street,  afforded  the  materials 
for  a  bonfire,  as  a  token  of  the 
public  exultation.  At  length  the 
soldiers  came — too  late  to  prevent 
the  havoc,  in  time  only  to  seize  , 
and  secure  thirteen  of  the  rioters. 
Next  morning  the  city  was  to 
all  appearances  perfectly  tranquil. 
The  House  of  Lords  met  in  the 
forenoon,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Earl  Bathurst,  agreed  to  an  address 
for  prosecuting  the  authors  and 
abettors  of  the  recent  outrages. 
The  angry  taunts  that  followed 
between  the  Government  and 
Opposition  members  may  be 
readily  conceived,  and  need  not 
be  detailed.  *  * '  *  *  Not- 
withstanding the  general  and  con- 
fident belief  that  the  disturbances 
were  over,  they  recommenced  in  a 
slight  degree  that  very  evening  in 
Moorfields.  On  the  next  after- 
noon, that  is,  on  Sunday  the  4th, 
they  became  far  more  serious  in 
the  same  quarter.  Unhappily, 
Kennet,  the  Lord  Mayor,  was, 
as  Wilkes  afterwards  complained, 
a  man  wholly  wanting  in  energy 
and  firmness.  The  first  outrages 
within  his  jurisdiction  being  un- 
checked and  almost  unnoticed, 
tended  to  give  rise  to  many  more. 
Again  assembling  in  large  bodies, 


the  mob  attacked  both  the  chapels 
and  the  dwelling-houses  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  and  about 
Moorfields.  The  houses  they 
stripped  of  the  furniture,  and  the 
chapels  of  the  altars,  pulpits,  pews, 
and  benches,  all  which  served  to 
make  bonfires  in  the  street 

On  the  ensuing  afternoon,  that 
is,  on  Monday  the  5th  of  June,  a 
drawing-room  had  been  appointed 
at  St  James's,  in  celebration  of 
the  king's  birthday.  Previous  to 
the  drawing-room  a  Privy  Council 
was  held,  at  which  the  riots  were 
discussed.  But  as  yet  they  were 
deemed  of  so  slight  importance 
that  no  one  measure  was  taken 
with  regard  to  them,  beyond  a 
proclamation  offering  a  reward  of 
£500  for  a  discovery  of  the  per- 
sons concerned  in  setting  fire  to 
the  Sardinian  and  Bavarian  chapels. 
Even  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  not 
only  seen,  but  felt,  the  fury  of 
the  mob,  fell  into  the  same  error 
of  underrating  it  When  in  the 
course  of  this  day,  Mr.  Strahan, 
the  printer,  who  had  also  been 
insulted,  called  upon  his  lordship 
to  express  his  fears  from  the  licen- 
tiousness of  the  populace,  the 
Chief-Justice,  we  are  told,  treated 
it  as  a  very  slight  irregularity. 
The  delusion,  however,  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  events  of  the  same 
day.  The  blue  cockades  growing 
bolder  and  bolder  by  indulgence, 
mustered  in  high  spirits  and  with 
increasing  numbers.  While  some 
parties  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
Romanist  chapels  in  Wapping  and 
East  Smithfield,  others  broke  open 
and    plundered    the    shops    and 
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houses  of  Mr.  Rainsforth  and  Mr. 
Maberley,  two  tradesmen  who  had 
given  evidence  against  the  rioters 
secured  on  the  Friday  night.  But 
the  principal  object  of  attack  was 
the  house  of  Sir  George  Saville, 
obnoxious  as  the  author  of  the 
first  relaxation  in  the  Penal  Code. 
Saville  House,  which  stood  in 
Leicester  Fields,  was  accordingly 
carried,  as  it  were  by  storm,  and 
given  up  to  pillage.  Some  of  the 
furniture  derived  from  the  chapels 
or  the  private  dwellings  was,  pre- 
viously to  its  being  burned  in  the 
adjacent  fields,  dragged  in  triumph 
and  displayed  through  Welbeck 
Street,  before  the  house  of  Lord 
George  Gordon.  That  foolish 
young  fanatic  now  began  to  shrink 
from  the.  results  of  his  own  rash- 
ness. In  the  name  of  his  Protest- 
ant association,  he  put  forth  a  hand- 
bill, disavowing  all  share  in  the 
riots  ;  but  he  soon  found  how  far 
easier  it  is  to  raise  than  to  allay 
the  storm. 

By  this  time  the  alarm  had 
spread  far  and  wide.  Burke,  who 
had  most  zealously  supported  Sa- 
ville in  the  good  work  of  religious 
toleration,  found  it  requisite,  with 
his  family,  to  take  refuge  beneath 
the  roof  of  his  friend,  General 
Burgoyne.  Throughout  these 
troubles,  and  amidst  all  the 
anxious  scenes  of  the  next  day, 
his  demeanour  was  courageous 
and  composed,  and  his  wife  show- 
ed herself  not  unworthy  such  a 
husband.  "Jane,"  thus  writes 
their  brother,  Mr.  Richard  Burke, 
"  Jane  has  the  firmness  and  sweet- 
ness of  an  angel ;  but  why  do  I 


say    an     angel  %  —  of     a     wo- 
man !" 

On  Tuesday  the  6th,  accord- 
ing to  adjournment,  both  Houses 
met.  A  detachment  of  Foot 
Guards  had  been  ranged  in  West- 
minster Hall,  and  in  great  measure 
overawed  the  mob ;  nevertheless, 
one  of  the  ministers,  Lord  Stor- 
mont,  was  slightly  wounded,  and 
his  carriage  altogether  demolished. 
The  Peers,  after  a  short  discussion, 
adjourned.  In  the  Commons, 
notwithstanding  the  alarms  of 
personal  violence,  there  mustered 
about  two  hundred  members. 
Lord  George  Gordon  was  there  as 
before,  decked  with  a  blue  cock- 
ade. Upon  this  an  independent 
member  of  high  spirit,  Colonel 
Herbert,  soon  afterwards  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Rochester, 
declared  that  he  could  not  sit  and 
vote  in  that  House  whilst  he  saw 
a  noble  lord  in  it  with  the  ensign 
of  riot  in  his  hat ;  and  he  threat- 
ened that,  if  his  lordship  would  not 
take  it  out,  he  would  walk  across 
the  House  and  do  it  for  him. 
Lord  George,  with  rather  tame 
submission,  or  only  yielding,  as  he 
said,  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
put  the  obnoxious  symbol  in  his 
pocket.  Neither  Saville  nor  yet 
Burke  was  absent  from  his  place. 
Burke,  on  his  way  down,  had  been 
surrounded  by  the  mob,  and  was 
for  some  time  in  their  hands.  He 
did  not  conceal  his  name,  nor  yet 
dissemble  his  sentiments,  bnt  re- 
monstrated with  them,  and  they, 
honouring  his  firmness,  let  him  go, 
«  «  *  .  «  • 
While  the  Houses  were  still 
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sitting,  a  portion  of  the  mob  at- 
tacked the  official  residence  of 
Lord  North  in  Downing  Street 
It  was  saved  by  the  timely  appear- 
ance of  a  party  of  soldiers;  But 
during  that  afternoon,  and  the 
whole  of  Wednesday  the  7th,  the 
outrages  rose  to  a  far  higher  pitch 
than  they  had  yet  attained.  It 
might  be  said,  with  but  slight 
exaggeration,  that  for  two  days  the 
rabble  held  dominion  in  the  town. 
It  might  be  said  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  Gibbon,  an  eye-witness 
to  these  proceedings,  that  "forty 
thousand  .Puritans,  such  as  they 
might  be  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
have  started  out  of  their  graves." 
In  truth,  however,  within  these 
two  days  the  character  of  the  mob 
was  greatly  changed.  Many  of 
the  heated,  but  honest,  zealots  of 
the  Protestant  Association  had 
withdrawn.  Their  places  had 
been  filled,  and  more  than  filled, 
by  fiercer  spirits  ;  by  men  who 
thirsted  for  plunder,  and  by  men 
who  aimed  at  revolution.  In 
many  cases  they  now  bore,  not 
only  blue  cockades  in  their  hats, 
but  also  oaken  cudgels  in  their 
hands.  Flinging  aside  all  future 
reliance  on  their  silly  tool 
Lord  George,  they  were,  it  was 
clear,  directed  by  secret  but 
daring  leaders  of  their  own. 
Still,  however,  "  No  Popery  "  was 
their  cry,  and  in  the  main  their 
motive  ;  it  was  the  Reformed  faith 
that  gave  a  plea  for  some  of  the 
worst  crimes  which  it  condemns  ! 
On  Tuesday  afternoon,  about  six 
o'clock,  a  vast  multitude  appeared 
in  front  of  Newgate,  shouting  aloud 


for  the  freedom  of  their  brother- 
rioters  committed  on  the  Friday 
night.  Mr.  Akerman,  the  keeper, 
firmly  refused  to  betray  his  duty 
or  deliver  the  prisoners ;  upon 
which  his  house  was  attacked  and 
presently  in  flames.  The  wines 
and  spirits  in  his  cellar  supplied, 
and  not  in  vain,  opportunity  for 
most  brutal  drunkenness.  Mean- 
while, the  yells  of  the  mob  with- 
out the  prison  were  answered  by 
the  wild  cry  of  the  felons  from 
within  ;  some  of  these  in  hope  of 
liberty,  others  in  dread  of  confla- 
gration. So  strong  was  the  prison 
itself  that  it  might  have  been  de- 
fended, at  least  against  the  rabble, 
by  a  mere  handful  of  resolute 
men  ;  such  men,  however,  were 
wholly  wanting  at  that  place  and 
time.  Sledge-hammers  and  pick- 
axes were  plied  with  slight  effect 
against  the  iron-studded  doors ; 
but  they  were  set  on  fire  ~by  means 
of  Mr.  Akerman's  furniture,  which 
was  drawn  out  and  piled  close 
upon  them.  The  flames,  also, 
from  Mr.  Akerman's  house  quickly 
spread  to  the  chapel,  and  from 
the  chapel  to  the  cells,  and  made 
a  gap  for  the  mob  to  enter  ;  thus, 
ere  long,  they  were  in  riotous  pos- 
session of  the  prison.  All  the 
prisoners,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  comprising  four  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  ordered  for 
execution  on  the  Thursday  morn- 
ing, were  released.  No  attempts 
were  made  to  check,  and  many  to 
extend,  the  flames.  Thus  ^as 
Newgate,  at  that  time  the  strong- 
est, and  as  might  have  been  sup- 
I  posed,  securest  of  all  our  English 
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jails,  which  had  lately  been  rebuilt 
at  a  charge  of  no  less  than 
£140,000,  reduced  to  a  smoul- 
dering ruin.  Within  a  few  hours 
there  was  nothing  left  of  the 
stately  edifice  beyond  some  bare 
stone  walls,  too  thick  and  massy 
for  the  force  of  fire  to  bring  down. 
On  the  same  Tuesday  evening 
other  detachments  of  the  mob  in 
like  manner  broke  open  the  new 
jail  at  derkenwell,  and  set  free 
the  prisoners.  The  dwellings  of 
three  active  magistrates,  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Sir  John 
Fielding,  were  also  attacked  and 
gutted  by  the  rioters.  In  many 
districts  the  inhabitants  found 
themselves  compelled  by  threats 
to  illuminate  their  houses.  But 
far  fiercer  was  the  gang  which, 
towards  midnight,  gathered  before 
the  house  of  Lord  Mansfield  in 
Bloomsbury  Square.  Loud  yells 
were  raised  against  the  Chief-Jus- 
tice, who,  with  Lady  Mansfield,  had 
barely  time  to  escape  by  a  back 
door,  and  take~refuge  in  the  house 
of  a  friend.  Directly  afterwards 
the  mob  poured  in,  carrying  havoc 
and  destruction  through  all  the 
stately  rooms.  They  had  brought 
with  them  torches  and  combus- 
tibles, and  kindled  a  fire  in  the 
street  below,  which  they  fed  not 
only  with  the  furniture  and  hang- 
ings, but  with  the  pictures,  vo- 
lumes, and  papers,  which  they 
tore  down  and  threw  over  from 
the  windows.  Then  perished  an 
excellent  library,  formed  by  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars 
of  his  age  ;  books  enriched  by  the 
handwriting  of  Pope  and  Boling- 


broke,  and  of  his  other  literary 
friends,  or  by  his  own  notes  upon 
the  margin.  Then  was  lost  an 
invaluable  collection  of  familiar 
letters  which  Lord  Mansfield  had 
been  storing  for  well  nigh  half-a- 
century,  as  materials,  it  was  said, 
for  memoirs  of  his  times.  Yet 
amidst  all  this  ferocious  havoc 
well  worthy  of  the  Goths  or  Van- 
dals, the  leaders  of  the  mob  show- 
ed something  of  a  higher  spirit 
They  would  not  allow  the  valu- 
ables to  be  carried  off  as  booty, 
exclaiming  that  they  acted  from 
principle,  and  not  for  plunder. 
One  ragged  incendiary  was  even 
seen  to  cast  into  the  fire  a  costly 
piece  of  plate,  with  an  oath  that 
it  should  never  go  in  payment  of 
masses! 

Unhappily,  the  same  scruples 
did  not  apply  to  wine.  Lord 
Mansfield's  cellar  being  forced 
open,  its  contents  were  freely  dis- 
tributed, and  supplied  the  rioters 
with  fresh  incentives  to  their  fury. 
Meanwhile  the  flames,  extending 
to  the  mansion,  reduced  it  long 
ere  morning  to  a  bare  and  black- 
ened shell  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  all  these  outrages  were  com- 
mitted in  the  hearing,  and  almost 
in  the  sight,  of  a  detachment  of  the 
Foot  Guards,  which  had  arrived 
at  nearly  the  commencement  of 
the  fray.  But  they  had  been  re- 
strained by  the  doubts  which  then 
prevailed,  whether  the  troops  had 
any  legal  right  to  fire  upon  the 
mob,  unless  a  magistrate  were 
present,  first  to  read  forth  at  full 
length  all  the  provisions  of  the 
Riot  Act.     When  a  gentleman,  a 
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friend  of  Lord  Mansfield,  went  to 
the  officer  in  command,  requiring 
him  to  enter  the  house  and  defend 
it,  the  officer  replied  that  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  had  all  run  away, 
and  that  consequently  he  could  or 
would  do  nothing.  When  at 
length  a  magistrate  was  caught, 
and  made  to  mumble  through  the 
clauses,  the  soldiers  did  advance 
and  fire  two  volleys.  It  was  then 
too  late.  The  discharge  might 
kill  or  maim  some  five  or  six  poor 
drunken  wretches,  but  could  im- 
press no  salutary  terror  on  the  rest/ 
They  looked  on  without  concern, 
some  stupefied  and  others  madden- 
ed by  their  unwonted  draughts  of 
wine.  Yet  these  were  the  very 
men  who,  perhaps,  a  few  hours 
before,  might  have  slunk  back  in 
terror  at  the  mere  sight  of  a  red 
coat.  How  forcibly  do  the  events 
of  that  night  illustrate  what  one 
of  the  principal  sufferers  by  them, 
the  Chief-Justice,  afterwards  pro- 
nounced, that  it  is  the  highest 
humanity  to  check  the  infancy  of 
tumults. 

Thus  did  that  night  pass  in 
conflagration  and  dismay.  Next 
morning,  "Wednesday  the  7th  of 
June,  the  conflagrations  were  ar- 
rested, but  the  dismay  continued. 
The  shops  in  most  places  were 
kept  carefully  closed,  in  many 
districts  the  householders  endea- 
voured to  secure  themselves  by 
chalking  "No  Popery"  on  their 
doors,  or  hanging  blue  silk  from 
their  windows.  Still  more  effect- 
ual, perhaps,  was  the  precaution 
of  paying  money  to  several  of  the 
recent    rioters,    who   made   their 


rounds  to  claim  it,  walking  singly, 
and  three  of  them  mere  boys  ;  but 
each  armed  with  an  iron  bar,  torn 
from  the  railings  in  front  of  Lord 
Mans  field' 8  house.  One  fellow, 
mounted  on  horseback,  refused,  it 
was  said,  to  take  anything  but 
gold.  Yet  amidst  so  much  of 
horror  there  were  not  wanting,  as 
usual,  some  points  of  ridicule. 
Thus,  the  Jews  who  lived  in 
Houndsditch  and  Duke's  Place, 
sharing  in  the  common  terror, 
wrote  upon  their  shutters  "  This 
house  is  a  true  Protestant"  In 
other  places  the  rioters,  with  per- 
fect coolness  and  deliberation,  re- 
commenced their  havoc  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  walked  with  a 
friend  to  see  the  ruins  of  Newgate, 
observed  as  he  went  by,  "the 
Protestants"  (for  so  he  called 
them)  plundering  the  Sessions' 
House  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
adds  :  "  There  were  not,  I  believe, 
a  hundred ;  but  they  did  their 
work  at  leisure,  in  full  security, 
without  sentinels,  and  without  tre- 
pidation, as  men  lawfully  employed 
in  full  day."  Not  less  striking  are 
the  words  of  another  eye-witness 
to  these  scenes.  "  If  one  could  in 
decency  laugh,  must  not  one  laugh 
to  see  what  I  saw ;  a  single  boy, 
of  fifteen  years  at  most,  in  Queen 
Street,  mounted  on  a  pent-house, 
demolishing  a  house  with  great 
zeal,  but  much  at  his  ease,  and 
throwing  the  pieces  to  two  boys 
still  younger,  who  burnt  them  for 
their  amusement,  no  one  daring  to 
obstruct  them  ?  Children  are 
plundering  at  noonday  the  city 
of  London." 
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In  the  course  of  this  Wednes- 
day two  separate  attempts  were 
made  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
Here,  however,  a  party  of  soldiers 
had  been  providentially  stationed  ; 
and  the  rioters  were  so  far 
intimidated  by  the  strength  with 
which  they  beheld  it  guarded, 
that  their  attacks  were  but  feeble 
and  soon  desisted  from*  They 
were  led  on  to  the  first  by  a 
brewer's  servant,  on  horseback, 
who  had  decorated  his  horse  with 
the  chains  of  Newgate.  Elsewhere 
the  mob  met  with  more  success. 
The  King's  Bench,  the  Fleet,  the 
Marahalsea,  and  several  other  pri- 
sons, were  forced  open,  and  the 
prisoners  released.  The  toll-gates 
on  Blackfriars  Bridge  were  attacked 
and  plundered  of  the  money  they 
contained.  All  these,  and  some 
other  buildings,  were  set  on  fire. 
As  the  night  advanced  the  glare  of 
conflagration  might  be  seen  to  fill 
the  sky  from  many  parts.  "  The 
Bight  was  dreadful,"  writes  Dr. 
Johnson ;  and  the  number  of  the 
separate  fires,  all  blazing  at  the 
same  time,  is  computed  at  thirty- 
six.  Happily  this  summer  night 
was  perfectly  calm  and  serene, 
since  the  slightest  wind  might 
have  stirred  the  flames  and  re- 
duced a  great  part  of  London  to 
ashes.  But  the  principal  scene  that 
night  of  conflagration,  as  of  all 
tumult  and  horror,  was  Holborn. 
There  the  mob  had  burst  open 
and  set  on  fire  the  warehouse  of 
Mr.  Langdale,  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  distiller,  obnoxious  to  their 
attack  from  his  religion,  and  still 
more  so  perhaps  from  his  trade. 


His  large  stores  of  spirits  were 
poured  forth  in  lavish  profusion, 
and  taken  up  by  pailfuls ;  the 
kennel  ran  gin,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  were  seen  upon  their 
knees  eagerly  sucking  up  the  liquor 
as  it  flowed.  Many  of  these  poor 
deluded  wretches  were  stirred 
to  the  most  frantic  fury ;  many 
more  sank  down  in  helpless  stupe- 
faction, and,  too  drunk  to  move, 
perished  in  the  flames  which  had 
been  kindled  by  themselves. 

Up  to  nearly  this  time  there 
had  been  disgraceful  terror  in  the 
magistracy,  and  as  disgraceful 
torpor  in  the  government  Some 
men  thought  mainly  of  their  own 
escape ;  others  seemed  to  have 
imagined  that  the  rage  of  the 
people,  like  some  impetuous  flood, 
must  quickly  exhaust  itself  and 
pass  by.  Even  at  the  outset  there 
had  been  no  lack  of  military  aid ; 
this  was  gradually  increased  by 
expresses  sent  in  all  directions; 
until  by  Wednesday  the  7th  there 
could  be  mustered  even  at  the 
lowest  computation  10,000  men  ; 
besides  which  several  large  bodies 
of  militia  had  been  marched  up 
in  haste  from  the  neighbouriDsr 
counties.  Yet  still  these  numer- 
ous forces  could  be  of  no  avail  in 
restoring  order  so  long  as  the 
scruple  remained  that  they  had  no 
#  legal  right  till  one  hour  after  the 
Riot  Act  had  been  publicly  read 
In  this  dilemma  the  first  to  show 
energy  and  determination  was  the 
king.  It  was  from  him,  rather 
than  from  any  of  his  subjects, 
that  came  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion, so  much  needed  and  so  long 
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postponed.  Till  then,  such  had 
been  the  craven  spirit  of  some 
men  in  authority,  that,  according 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  in  his 
memoirs,  even  the  Secretary  of 
State's  servants  had  worn  in  their 
hate,  as  a  passport,  the  cockades  of 
the  rioters. 

No  further  relying  upon  others, 
his  Majesty,  from  his  own  impulse, 
called  a  council  on  Wednesday 
the  7th,  and,  himself  presiding, 
laid  before  the  assembled  ministers 
the  difficulty  respecting  the  Riot 
Act.  The  whole  cabinet  wavered, 
well  remembering  the  excitement 
which  had  followed  the  letter  of 
Lord  Barrington  in  the  riots  of 
1768,  and  the  readiness  at  that 
time  of  juries  to  find  verdicts 
against  the  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  only  done  their  duty. 
Happily  for  the  peace,  nay,  even 
the  existence  of  London,  the  Attor- 
ney -  General  Wedder burn  was 
present  as  assessor.  When  the 
king  turned  to  him  for  his  opinion, 
Wedderburn  answered  boldly,  that 
he  was  convinced  the  Riot  Act 
did  not  bear  the  construction  put 
upon  it  In  his  judgment,  neither 
the  delay  of  an  hour,  nor  any  such 
formality,  is  by  law  required  when 
the  mob  are  engaged  in  a  felony, 
as  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house, 
and  cannot  be  restrained  by  other 
means.  The  ministers,  gathering 
firmness  from  Wedderburn,  con- 
curred ;  and  the  king  then  said 
that  this  had  been  clearly  his  own 
opinion,  though  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  express  it  beforehand; 
but  that  now,  as  supreme  magis- 
trate, he  would  see  it  carried  out. 
2  L 


t(  There  shall  be  at  all  events,"  he 
added,  "one  magistrate  in  the 
kingdom  who  will  do  his  duty." 

By  the  king's  commands  a  pro- 
clamation was  immediately  drawn 
up,  and  issued  that  same  after- 
noon, warning  all  householders  to 
keep  themselves,  their  servants,  or 
apprentices,  within  doors,  and  an- 
nouncing that  the  king's  officers 
were  now  instructed  to  suppress  the 
riots  by  an  immediate  exertion  of 
their  utmost  force.  Such  instructions 
were  sent  accordingly  from  the  ad- 
jutant-general's office :  "  In  obedi- 
ence to  an  order  of  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, the  military  to  act  without  wait- 
ing for  directions  from  the  civil 
magistrates."  That  evening,  for 
the  first  time,  the  rioters  found 
themselves  confronted  by  a  deter- 
mination equal  to  their  own. 
Bodies  of  igilitia  or  of  regular 
troops  were  sent  straight  to  any 
points  where  uproar  and  havoc 
most  prevailed.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  Northumberland  militia,  which 
had  come  that  day  by  a  forced 
march  of  twenty-five  miles,  were 
led  at  once  by  Colonel  Holroyd 
into  Holborn,  amidst  the  thickest 
of  the  flames.  A  detachment  of 
the  Guards  drove  before  them  the 
plundering  party  which  had  taken 
possession  of  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Here  several  were  killed  by  the 
musketry,  while  others  were 
thrown,  or  in  their  panic  threw 
themselves,  over  the  parapet  into 
the  Thames.  Wherever  the  mob 
would  not  disperse,  the  officers 
gave  the  word,  and  the  soldiers 
fired  without  further  hesitation. 
Only  in  some  cases,  where  the  riot- 
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en  had'aucceeded  in  obtaining  aims, 
was  any  firing  attempted  in  return ; 
nor  could  oaken  sticks  and  iron 
ban  withstand,  for  more  than  a 
lew  moments,  the  onset  of  dis- 
ciplined troops.  Then  were  some 
of  the  wont  plunderers  in  their 
fall  both  punished  and  detected. 
One  young  chimney-sweeper,  who 
was  killed,  was  found  to  have 
forty  guineas  in  his  pocket  Ap- 
palling were  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  that  night ;  sleep  banished 
from  every  eye  ;  the  streets 
thronged  with  people  in  won- 
der and  affright ;  furniture  hastily 
removed,  in  apprehension  of  the 
flames ;  the  frantic  yells  of  the 
drunken,  and  the  doleful  cries  of 
the  wounded,  mingling  with  the 
measured  tread  of  the  soldiers' 
march,  and  the  successive  volleys 
of  their  musketry  ;  and  the  whole 
scene  illumined  by  the  fitful  glare 
of  six-and-thirty  conflagrations. 

These  tumults,  so  culpably 
neglected  at  their  outset,  and 
grown  to  a  height  that  threatened 
"  to  lay  waste  defenced  cities  into 
ruinous  heaps,"  could  not  be 
quelled  at  length  without  a  loss 
of  life  almost  as  grievous  as  them- 
selves. According  to  the  returns 
sent  in  to  Lord  Amherst  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, upwards  of  two 
hundred  persons  were  shot  dead 
in  the  streets ;  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  were  lying  wounded  in 
the  hospitals,  of  whom  seventy  or 
eighty  within  a  short  time  expired. 
Yet  these  returns  were  far  from 
conveying  a  full  statement  of  the 
numbers  that  perished.  They 
^k  no  account  of  the  dead  or 


dying  whom  their  own  associates 
in  the  fray  carried  off  and  con- 
cealed.    They  took  no  account  of 
those  victims  to  their  own  excesses, 
who,  lying  helpless    beside    the 
pailfuls  or  kennelfuls  of  gin,  were 
smothered  by  the  spreading  flames, 
or   overwhelmed   by   the   falling 
houses.     Dreadful  as  was  the  loss 
of  life  that  night,  it  proved  at 
least  decisive.     The  conflagrations 
and   the   plunder  were  stopped; 
the  incendiaries  and  the  robbers 
were  scared.     On  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the   8th   of  June,  no 
trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the  recent 
tumults  beyond  the  smouldering 
ruins,  the  spots  of  blood  upon  the 
pavement,  and  the  marks  of  shot 
upon  the   houses.     No  renewed 
attempt  was  made  at  riot,  or  even 
at  gathering  in  the  streets.    The 
crowds,  which  had  been  a  as  the 
stars   of  heaven   for   multitude," 
waned  like  the  stars  before  the 
day;    and  those   who,  on  their 
first    appearance,   had    wondered 
whence  so  many  came,  now  ex- 
pressed    equal    wonder    where 
they  could  be  gone.     Parties  of 
soldiers  were  encamped  in  conve- 
nient places,  as  in  the  Parks,  the 
Museum  Gardens, andLincoln's Inn 
Fields,  ready  to  act  on  any  fresh 
emergency,  had  any  such  occurred. 
By  their  exertions  a  great  number 
of  disorderly  persons  concerned  in 
the  late  riots  were  secured ;  seve- 
ral, it  is  said,  being  taken  in  the 
cells  of  Newgate  attempting  to 
rekindle  the  fire  in  those  parts 
which  had  not  been  totally  de- 
stroyed     Volunteer  associations 
"for  the  defence  of  liberty  and 
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property"  were  likewise  formed, 
and  joined  by  many  of  those  who 
had  suffered  or  had  feared  the 
most  from  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  lawful  powers.  Through- 
out this  day  the  shops  continued 
shut  from  Tyburn  to  Whitechapel, 
and  no  business  was  transacted, 


except  at  the  Bank  of  England* 
But  the  general  tranquillity  Boon 
restored  the  public'confidence  ;  the 
shops  were  opened  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  courts  of  law  resumed 
their  sittings,  and  the  course  of 
mercantile  affairs  returned  to  its 
customary  channel. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  STATES-GENERAL. 

(Thiers*  History  of  the  French  Revolution.) 

aj>.  1789. 


This  king  alone,  who  had  not 
tasted  a  moment  of  repose  since 
the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
looked  forward  to  the  States- 
General  as.  the  end  of  his  em- 
barrassments. Jealous  of  hie  autho- 
rity, rather  for  his  children,  to 
whom  he  hoped  to  leave  this  in- 
heritance intact,  than  on  his  own 
behalf,  he  was  not  sorry  to  hand 
it  over  in  part  to  the'  nation,  and 
to  transfer  to  it  the  difficulties  of 
government ;  so  he  joyfully  made 
the  arrangements  for  this  great 
meeting.  A  hall  had  been  pre- 
pared in  haste.  The  costumes  of 
the  members  had  even  been 
settled,  and  a  humiliating  etiquette 
was  imposed  upon  the  tiers  Stat. 
Men  are  no  less  jealous  of  their 
dignity  than  of  their  rights  ;  by  a 
just  pride,  the  deputies  were  for- 
bidden to  submit  to  any  disgrace- 
ful ceremonial.  This  fresh  mis- 
take of  the  court  proceeded,  like 
all  the  others,  from  the  desire  of 
maintaining  at  least  the  appear- 
ance, when  the  reality  no  longer 
existed.  It  was  to  cause  a  serious 
irritation  at  the  moment  when, 


before  the  attack,  the  parties  be- 
gan to  measure  each  other  with 
their  eyes. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  day 
before  the  opening,  a  solemn  pro- 
cession took  place.  The  king,*the 
three  orders,  all  the  dignitaries  of 
the  state,  presented  themselves  at 
the  church  of  Notre-Dame.  The 
court  had  displayed  extraordinary 
magnificence.  The  two  higher 
orders  were  magnificently  attired. 
Princes,  dukes,  and  peers,  gentle- 
men, prelates,  were  dressed  in 
purple,  and  wore  plumed  hats. 
The  deputies  of  the  Commons,  clad 
in  simple  black  cloaks,  came  after, 
and  in  spite  of  their  modest  ex- 
terior, seemed  strong  in  their  num- 
bers and  in  their  confidence  of  the 
future.  It  waa  observed  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  stationed  in  the 
rear  of  the  nobility,  liked  to  re- 
main behind  and  to  mingle  among 
the  foremost  members  of  the  Com- 
mons. 

This  national  solemnity,  mili- 
tary and  religious,  these  pious 
chants,  these  warlike  instrumenta, 
moved  all  hearts  profoundly.   The 
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discourse  of  the  Bishop  of  Nancy, 
full  of  lofty  sentiments,  was  ap- 
plauded enthusiastically,  notwith- 
standing the  sacredness  of  the 
place  and  the  presence  of  the 
king.  Great  assemblies  elevate  the 
soul ;  they  carry  us  away  from  our- 
selves and  attach  us  to  others.  A 
general  intoxication  of  joy  spread 
around,  and  all  at  once  many  a 
heart  felt  hatred  dieawayandfor  a 
moment  was  filled  with  humanity 
and  patriotism. 

The  opening  of  the  States* 
General  took  place  next  day,  the 
5th  May  1789.  The*king  was  on  a 
high  throne,  the  queen  near  him, 
the  court  in  the  tribunes,  the  two 
higher  orders  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Hers  Stat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall  and  on  lower  seats.  A  move- 
ment arose  at  the  sight  of  the 
Count  de  Mirabeau,  but  his  look, 
his  bearing,  overawed  the[assembly. 
The  Commons  covered  themselves 
along  with  the  other  Orders,  con- 
trary to  the  established  usage.  The 
king  delivered  a  speech,  in  which 
he  counselled  disinterestedness  on 
the  one  side,  prudence  on  the 
other,  and  to  all  spoke  of  his  love 
fox  the  people.  Barentin,  keeper 
of  the  seals,  then  addressed  the 
assembly,  and  was  followed  by 
Necker,  who  read  a  memorial  on 
the  state  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
he  spoke  at  length  of  the  finances, 
showed  a  deficit  of  fifty-six  millions, 
and  fatigued  by  his  prolixity  those 
whom  he  did  not  offend  by  his 
lecturing. 

On  the  day  after,  the  deputies 
of  each  Order  were  directed  to  re- 
pair to  the  place  destined  for  them, 


Besides  the  common  hall,  large 
enough  to  contain  the  three  Orders 
together,  two  other  chambers  had 
been  constructed  for  the  Nobility 
and  the  Clergy.  The  common 
hall  was  intended  for  the  tiers  Stat, 
which  had  thus  the  advantage, 
while  occupying  its  own  place  of 
meeting,  of  being  in  that  of  the 
States-General  The  first  business 
to  be  done  was  the  verification  of 
powers ;  it  was  a  question  whether 
this  should  be  done  in  common  or 
by  orders.  The  deputies  of  the 
Commons,  asserting  that  it  was  of 
importance  to  each  division  of  the 
states  to  make  sure  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  two  others,  demanded 
verification  in  common.  The 
Nobility*  and  the  Clergy,  wishing 
to  maintain  the  division  of  the 
orders,  maintained  that  they  should 
each  constitute  themselves  apart 
This  was  not  yet  the  question  of 
voting  singly,  for  it  was  possible 
to  verify  the  powers  in  common 
and  then  to  vote  separately,  but 
it  was  closely  allied  to  it,  and 
from  the  first  day  it  produced  a 
division  which  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen  and  prevented  by 
ending  the  dispute  in  advance. 
But  the  court  had  nevet  the  firm- 
ness either  to  refuse  or  to  grant 
what  was  right,  and,  moreover,  it 
hoped  to  rule  by  dividing. 

The  deputies  of  the  Hers  Stat 
remained  assembled  in  the  com- 
mon hall,  abstaining  from  taking 
any  measures,  and  waiting,  they 
said,  to  be  joined  by  their  col- 
leagues. The  Nobility  and  the 
Clergy,  withdrawn  into  their  re- 
spective halls,  set  themselves  to 
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deliberate  on  the  question  of  verifi- 
cation. The  Clergy  voted  for  sepa- 
rate verification  by  a  majority  of 
133  over  114,  and  the  Nobility  by 
a  majority  of  188  over  114.  The 
Commons,  persisting  in  their  im- 
mobility, maintained  next  day 
their  attitude  of  the  day  before. 
The  aim  was  to  avoid  any  mea- 
sure which  could  cause  it  to  be 
considered  constituted  as  a  sepa- 
rate order.  For  this  reason,  in 
addressing  the  other  chambers  by 
some  of  its  members,  the  Commons 
took  care  to  give  them  no  express 
commission.  These  members  were 
sent  to  the  Nobility  and  the  Clergy 
to  tell  them  that  they  were  being 
waited  for  in  the  common  hall. 
The  Nobility  were  not  sitting  at 
that  time,  the  Clergy  were  assem- 
bled, and  offered  to  name  commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  differences 
which  had  just  arisen.  In  fact  it 
named  them,  and  invited  the 
Nobility  to*  do  the  same.  The 
Clergy  in  this  struggle  showed  a 
very  different  character  from  that 
of  the  Nobility.  Among  all  the 
privileged  classes,  it  had  suffered 
most  from  the  attacks  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  its  political 
existence  had  been  contested ;  it 
was  divided  on  account  of  the 
number  of  its  curSs;  besides,  the 
part  it  was  bound  to  play  was 
that  of  moderation,  and  of  a  spirit 
of  peace  ;  thus,  as  has  just  been 
shown,  it  offered  a  kind  of  media- 
tion. 

The  Nobility,  on  the  other,  hand, 
declined  it,  not  being  willing  to 
^mmissioners.   Less  prudent 
^lergy,  less  apprehensive 


nania 


as  to  its  rights,  not  imagining 
itself  bound  to  moderation  but  to 
boldness,  it  launched  out  into  refu- 
sals and  threats.  These  men,  who 
have  made  no  excuse  for  passion 
in  others,  delivered  themselves 
over  to  all  their  own,  and,  like 
all  assemblies,  submitted  to  the 
domination  of  the  most  violent 
spirits.  Casales,  D'Espremenil, 
recently  ennobled,  caused  to  be 
adopted  the  most  fiery  proposals, 
which  they  first  drew  up  at  pri- 
vate meetings.  In  vain  a  minority, 
composed  of  men  either  more  wise 
or  more  cautiously  ambitious,  tried 
to  enlighten  this  body  of  the 
nobles ;  it  would  listen  to  nothing ; 
it  talked  of  fighting  and  dying,  and, 
it  added,  for  justice  and  the  laws. 
The  tiers  $tat9  motionless,  calmly 
put  up  with  all  outrages ;  though 
provoked  it  kept  silence  ;  it  con- 
ducted itself  with  the  prudence 
and  the  firmness  of  all  rising 
powers,  and  received  the  applause 
of  the  tribunes  at  first  set  apart 
for  the  court,  and  soon  invaded  by 
the  public 

Several  days  had  already  rolled 
by.  The  Clergy  had  laid  snares 
for  the  Commons,  by  trying  to 
draw  them  into  certain  acts,{which 
would  make  them  take  position  as 
a  constituted  body.  But  the  Hen 
etat  had  constantly  refused,  and 
only  taking  indispensable  measures 
of  internal  management,  had  con- 
fined itself  to  choosing  a  dean  and 
assistants  to  collect  the  opinions  of 
the  members.  It  refused  to  open 
letters  addressed  to  it,  and  declared 
that  it  did  not  form  an  order,  bnt 
an  "  assembly  of  citizens  met  to* 
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gether  by  legal  authority  to  wait 
for  other  citizen8.,, 

The  Nobility,  after  having  re- 
fused to  name  commissioners  of 
conciliation,  consented  at  last  to 
fiend  some  to  act  in  concert  with 
the'other  Orders  ;  but  the  duty  as- 
signed them  became  useless,  since 
they  were  charged  at  the  same 
time  to  declare  that  they  persisted 
in  the  decision  of  the  6th  May, 
which  enjoined  separate  verifica- 
tion. The  Clergy,  on  the  contrary, 
faithful  to  their  character,  had 
suspended  the  verification  already 
commenced  in  their  own  chamber, 
and  had  declared  themselves  not 
constituted  till  the  meetings  of 
the  commissioners  of  conciliation 
should  have  taken  place.  The 
meetings  were  open ;  the  Clergy 
kept  silence,  the  deputies  of  the 
Commons  urged  their  reasons  with 
easiness,  those  of  the  Nobility 
with  heat.  They  separated  em- 
bittered by  the  dispute,  and  the 
Commons,  resolved  to  concede  no- 
thing, were  no  doubt  not  ill  pleased 
to  learn  that  all  compromise  was 
becoming  impossible  between  them. 
The  nobles  every  day  heard  their 
commissioners  declaring  that  they 
na<l  gained  the  advantage,  and 
their  heads  were  still  further 
turned.  By  a  passing  gleam  of 
wisdom,  the  two  higher  Orders  de- 
clared that  they  renounced  their 
pecuniary  privileges.  The  Com- 
mons accepted  the  concession,  but 
persisted  in  their  inaction,  always 
uuisting  on  verification  in  common. 
The  conferences  still  continued, 
&&d  at  last  it  was  proposed,  as  a 
plan  of  accommodation,  to  have  the 


powers  verified  by  commissioners 
taken  from  the  three  Orders.    The 
representatives  of  the  Nobility  de- 
clared in  its  name  that  it  was  not 
willing  to  accept  this  arrangement, 
and  withdrew  without  fixing  a  day 
for  another  meeting.      Thus  the 
correspondence  was  broken  ofL  The 
same  day  the  Nobility  came  to  a 
resolution,  by  which  it  declared 
anew  that  for  this  session  verifica- 
tion should  take  place  separately, 
leaving  to  the  States  the  charge  of 
determining  on  another  method 
for  the  future.      This  resolution 
was  communicated  to  the   Com- 
mons on  the  27th  May.      They 
had  been  in  session  since  the  5th, 
so  twenty-two  days  had  gone  by, 
during  which  nothing  had  been 
done  ;  it  was  time  to  come  to  a  de- 
termination.   Mirabeau,  who  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  popular  party, 
declared  the  importance  of  deciding 
and  beginning  to  take  measures  for 
the  public  good,  too  long  delayed. 
He  proposed,  then,  when  the  re- 
solution of  the  Nobility  was  known, 
to  summon  the  Clergy  to  come  to 
an  explanation  at  once,  and  to  de- 
clare whether  or  no  it  wished  to 
join  the  Commons.     The  proposi- 
tion was  immediately  adopted.  The 
deputy  Target  set  out  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  deputation,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  hall  of  the  Clergy. 
"  The  gentlemen  of  the  Commons,1* 
said  he,  "  invite  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Clergy,  in  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Peace,  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  to  join  them  in  the 
hall  of  the  assembly,  to  consult  on 
the  means  of  bringing  about  con- 
cord, at  this  moment  so  necessary 
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to  the  safety  of  public  affairs." 
The  Clergy  were  impressed  by 
these  solemn  words ;  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  members  replied  by 
acclamations,  and  desired  to  accept 
this  invitation  at  once  ;  but  they 
were  prevented,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  Commons  were  told  that  it 
should  be  deliberated  on.  On  the 
return  of  the  deputation,  the  tiers 
Mat,  inexorable,  determined  to  wait 
in  continued  session  for  the  answer 
of  the  Clergy.  This  answer  not 
arriving,  they  sent  to  say  that  it 
was  being  waited  for.  The  Clergy 
complained  of  being  too  sharply 
pressed,  and  demanded  that  the 
necessary  time  should  be  allowed 
it  To  this  a  moderate  reply  was 
given,  that  it  might  take  time,  and 
that  the  Commons  would  wait,  if 
necessary,  all  day  and  all  night. 

The  situation  was  perplexing. 
The  Clergy  knew  that,  after  their 
answer,  the  Commons  would  set 
to  work  and  take  a  decided  stand. 
It  wished  to  temporise,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  concert  with  the  court ; 
so  it  demanded  a  delay  of  another 
day,  which  was  reluctantly  grant- 
ed. Next  day,  in  fact,  the  king, 
so  desired  by  the  higher  Orders, 
decided  to  intervene.  At  this 
moment  all  the  enmities  of  the 
court  and  of  the  first  Orders  began 
to  be  forgotten  at  the  sight  of  this 
popular  power  which  was  growing 
so  rapidly.  The  king  at  last  ap- 
pearing on  the  scene,  requested  the 
three  Orders  to  renew  the  confer- 
ences in  the  presence  of  his  Keeper 
of  the  Seals.  The  tiers-etat,  what- 
ever may  have  been  said  of  its 
projects  judged  of  after  the  event* 


was  not  pushing  its  wishes  beyond 
a  limited  monarchy.     Aware  of 
the  intentions  of  Louis  XVL,  it 
was  full  of  respect  for  him ;  not 
wishing,  moreover,  to  injure  its  own 
cause  by  any  wrong  step,  it  replied 
that  out  of  deference  for  the  king, 
it  consented  to  the  renewal  of  the 
conferences,  although   they  must 
be  considered  as  useless  after  the 
declarations  of  the  Nobility.    To 
this  answer  it  added  an  address, 
which  its  dean  was  charged  to  pre- 
sent to  the  prince.     This  dean  was 
Bailly,  a  man  simple  and  virtuous, 
an  illustrious  and  modest  savant, 
who   had   been    suddenly  trans- 
ported from  the  silent  studies  of 
his  closet  into  the  midst  of  civil 
discords.     Chosen  to  preside  over 
a  great  assembly,  he   had  been 
alarmed  at  his  new  office ;  he  had 
believed  himself  unworthy  of  fill- 
ing it,  and  had  only  consented 
from  a  sense  of  duty.     But  in- 
spired all  at  once  by  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  he  found  in  himself  an 
unexpected  firmness  and  presence 
of  mind ;  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
conflicts  he  made  the  majesty  of 
the  assembly  to  be  respected,  and 
acted  as  its  representative  with  all 
the  dignity  of  virtue  and  reason. 
Bailly  had  the  greatest  trouble 
in  reaching  the  king.     As  he  in- 
sisted on  an  audience,  the  courtiers 
gave  out  that  he  had  not  even 
respected  the  grief  of  the  monarch 
mourning  for  the  death  of  the 
Dauphin.     He  was  at  last  pre- 
sented,   managed    to    avoid    all 
humiliating  ceremonial,  and  dis- 
played as  much  firmness  as  respect 
The  king  received  him  graciou&ly> 
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but  without  explaining  his  inten- 
tions. 

The  government,  decided  to 
make  some  sacrifices  in  order  to 
raise  funds,  wished,  by  setting  the 
orders  against  one  another,  to  be- 
come their  umpire,  to  deprive  the 
Nobility  of  their  pecuniary  privi- 
leges by  the  help  of  the  Commons, 
and  to  check  the  ambition  of  the 
Commons  by  means  of  the  No- 
bility. As  for  the  nobles,  not 
having  to  trouble  themselves 
about  the  difficulties  of  the  govern- 
ment, only  thinking  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  it  was  going  to  cost 
them,  they  wished  to  bring  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  States-General, 
and  thus  to  render  their  convoca- 
tion fruitless.  The  Commons, 
whom  the  Court  and  the  higher 
orders  did  not  wish  to  recognise 
under  this  title,  and  called  always 
by  the  name  of  the  tiers  Stat,  con- 
stantly kept  acquiringnew  strength, 
and  being  resolved  to  brave  all 
dangers,  did  not  wish  to  let  pass 
an  occasion  which  might  never 
offer  itself  again. 

The  conferences  demanded  by 
the  king  took  place.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  Nobility  raised 
difficulties  of  every  kind  on  the 
title  of  u Commons"  which  the 
tiers  itat  had  taken,  on  the  form 
and  signature  of  the  minutes. 
At  last  they  entered  into  discus- 
sion, and  they  were  almost  reduced 
tosilenoe  by  the  arguments  brought 
against  them,  when  Necker,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  proposed  a  new 
way  of  conciliation.  Each  order 
was  separately  to  examine  its 
powers  and  to  communicate  the 


result  to  the  others.  In  the  ease 
of  difficulties  arising,  the  commis- 
sioners should  report  them  to 
each  chamber,  and  if  the  decision 
of  the  different  orders  was  not 
unanimous,  the  king  should  be 
judge  in  the  final  resort  Thus 
the  Court  was  for  settling  the  dis- 
putes to  its  own  advantage.  The 
conferences  were  at  once  suspend- 
ed in  order  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Orders.  The  Clergy  accepted 
the  proposal  fully  and  simply. 
The  Nobility  at  first  received  it 
with  favour ;  but,  urged  on  by  its 
usual  instigators,  it  rejected  the 
advice  of  its  wisest  members,  and 
modified  the  project  of  concilia- 
tion. From  this  day  date  all  its 
misfortunes. 

The  Commons,  informed  of  this 
resolution,  were  waiting  till  it 
should  be  communicated  to  them, 
to  explain  themselves  in  their 
turn ;  but  the  Clergy,  with  its 
wonted  astuteness,  wishing  to 
place  them  in  an  unfavourable 
aspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
sent  them  a  deputation,  calling  on 
them  to  join  with  it  in  taking 
into  consideration  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  people,  growing 
more  miserable  every  day,  and  to 
make  haste  to  concert  measures 
with  it,  that  might  provide  against 
the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  food. 
The  Commons,  exposed  to  unpopu- 
larity if  they  should  appear  indif- 
ferent to  such  a  proposition,  play- 
ed off  trick  against  trick,  and  an- 
swered that,  penetrated  with  a 
sense  of  the  same  duty,  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Clergy  in  the  grand 
hall,  that   they  might    togeth-" 
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occupy  themselves  with  this  im- 
portant subject  Then  the  No- 
bility arrived  and  formally  com- 
municated their  decision  to  the 
Commons  ;  they  said  that  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  conciliation, 
but  persisted  in  the  separate  veri- 
fication and  in  submitting  to  the 
united  orders  and  to  the  final 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  only  those 
difficulties  which  might  be  raised 
on  the  entire  representation  of  a 
whole  province. 

This  put  a  complete  end  to 
the  embarrassments  of  the  Com- 
mons. Obliged  either  to  yield  or  to 
proclaim  themselves  singly  at  war 
with  the  higher  Orders  and  with 
the  throne  if  the  plan  of  concilia- 
tion had  been  adopted,  they  were 
now  released  from  the  necessity  of 
declaring  themselves,  the  plan 
having  been  adopted  only  with 
serious  alterations.  The  moment 
was  decisive.  To  yield  as  to  the 
separate  verification  was  not,  cer- 
tainly, to  yield  as  to  the  vote  by 
orders  ;  but  to  give  way  once  was 
to  give  way  always.  It  was 
necessary  either  to  submit  to  play 
a  part  that  was  almost  nothing, 
to  grant  money  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  be  content  with 
destroying  a  few  abuses  when  the 
possibility  of  regenerating  the 
State  was  in  view,  or  to  take  a 
strong  resolution,  and  to  grasp  by 
force  a  portion  of  the  legislative 
power.  This  was  the  first  revolu- 
tionary act,  but  the  assembly  did 
not  hesitate.  So,  all  the  minutes 
being  signed,  all  the  conferences 
finished,  Mirabeau  rises  :  "  Every 
L  of  conciliation  rejected  by 


one  party  can  no  longer  be  exa- 
mined by  the  other/'  he  said. 
"  A  month  has  passed  away  ;  we 
must  take  a  determined  step.  A 
deputy  of  Paris  has  an  important 
motion  to  make  —  let  him  be 
heard !" 

Mirabeau  having  opened  the 
deliberation  by  his  boldness,  in- 
troduced to  the  tribune  Sieves,  a 
man  of  a  mind  vast,  systematic, 
and  rigorous  in  its'  Eductions. 
In  a  few  words  Sieyes  recapitu- 
lates and  explains  the  conduct  of 
the  Commons.  They  have  waited 
for  and  lent  themselves  to  all  the 
proposed  conciliations  ;  their  long 
forbearance  has  become  useless ; 
they  cannot  put  off  longer  without 
failing  in  their  duty;  so  they 
ought  to  give  a  final  invitation  to 
the  other  two  Orders,  that  they 
may  unite  to  commence  the 
verification.  This  proposition, 
clearly  stated  and  justified,  is  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm ;  it  is  even 
taken  into  consideration,  to  sum- 
mon the  two  Orders  to  join  them 
in  an  hour.  The  term,  however, 
is  prolonged.  Next  day,  Thurs- 
day, being  a  day  consecrated  to 
religious  solemnities,  an  adjourn- 
ment is  made  till  Friday.  On 
Friday  the  last  invitation  is  sent ; 
the  two  orders  reply  that  they  are 
going  to  deliberate ;  the  king,  that 
he  will  declare  his  intentions.  The 
going  over  the  list  of  members  is 
begun ;  on  the  first  day  three 
curSs  present  themselves,  and  are 
overwhelmed  with  applause  ;  on 
the  second,  six  of  them  arrive ;  on 
the  third  and  fourth,  ten,  among 
the  number  the  Abbe  Gregoire, 
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During  the  appel  and  the  verifi- 
cation of  powers,  a  serious  dispute 
arose  as  to  the  title  which  the  as- 
sembly ought  to  take.  Mirabeau 
proposed  that  of  Representatives  of 
the  French  people;  Mounier  that 
of  The  majority  deliberating  in  the 
absence  of  tiie  minority  ;  the  deputy 
Legrand  that  of  The  National  As- 
sembly. This  last  was  adopted  after 
a  rather  long  discussion,  which  was 
carried  on  into  the  night  of  the 
1 6th  June.  It  was  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  question  now 
was  whether  to  constitute  them- 
selves during  the  sitting,  or  to  put 
it  off  till  the  next  day.  A  part  of 
the  deputies  wished  not  an  instant 
to  be  lost  in  acquiring  a  legal 
character  which  might  make  an 
impression  on  the  court  A  small 
number,  wishing  to  hinder  the 
labours  of  the  assembly,  got  into 
a  passion  and  uttered  furious  cries. 
The  two  parties,  ranged  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a  long  table,  were 
exchanging  threats ;  Bailly,  in  the 
centre,  was  summoned  on  one 
hand  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  on 
the  other  to  put  to  the  vote  the 
motion  for  constituting  it.  Im- 
passible in  the  midst  of  cries  and 
abuse,  he  remained  motionless  and 
silent  for  more  than  an  hour.  The 
weather  was  stormy,  the  wind 
blew  violently  into  the  middle  of 
the  hall  and  increased  the  tumult. 
At  last  the  furious  party  retired, 
then  Bailly  addressed  the  assembly, 
which  had  now  become  calm  after 
the  withdrawal  of  those  who  were 
exciting  it,  and  urged  that  the 
important  act  which  was  proposed 
should  be  adjourned  till  daylight. 


The  assembly  adopted  his  advice, 
and  withdrew  applauding  his  firm- 
ness and  wisdom. 

Next  day,  the  17th  June,  the 
proposal  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  by  a  majority  of  491 
votes  against  '90,  the  Commons 
constituted  themselves  as  The  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Sieves,  again 
charged  with  the  duty  of  draw- 
ing up  this  act,  did  it  with  his 
accustomed  precision. 

"  The  assembly,  deliberating 
after  the  verification  of  powers, 
recognise  that  it  is  already  com- 
posed of  representatives  sent  direct- 
ly by  at  least  ninety-six  hundredths 
of  the  nation.  Such  a  mass  of 
representation  cannot  remain  in- 
active in  the  absence  of  the  de- 
puties of  certain  bailiwicks,  or  of 
certain  classes  of  citizens ;  for  the 
absent  who  have  been  ewmmoned 
cannot  prevent  those  present  from 
exercising  the  fulness  of  their 
rights,  especially  when  the  exer- 
cise of  these  rights  is  an  imperious 
and  pressing  duty. 

"  Moreover,  since  it  belongs  only 
to  verified  representatives  to  con- 
cur in  the  national  wish,  and  as 
all  the  verified  representatives 
ought  to  be  in  this  assembly,  it 
must  also  be  concluded  that  it 
belongs  to  it,  and  only  to  it,  to 
interpret  and  to  represent  the 
general  will  of  the  nation. 

"Between  the  throne  and  the 
assembly  there  can  exist  no  veto, 
no  negative  power. 

"The  assembly  declares  then 
that  the  common  work  of  national 
restoration  can  and  must  be  begun 
without  delay  by  the  deputies  pre- 
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sent,  and  that  they  should  puisne 
it  without  interruption  as  without 
obstacle. 

"  The  denomination  of  National 
Assembly  is  the  only  one  which 
suits  the*  assembly  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  as  well  because  the 
members  who  compose  it  are  the 
only  representatives  legally  and 
publicly  known  and  verified,  as 
also  because  they  are  sent  by 
almost  the  whole  of  the  nation ; 
and,  in  fine,  because  the  repre- 
sentative body  being  one  and  in- 
divisible, none  of  the  deputies,  in 
whatever  order  or  class  he  may 
have  been  chosen,  has  the  right  of 
exercising  these  functions  apart 
from  the  assembly. 

"  The  assembly  will  never  lose 
the  hope  of  reuniting  within  itself 
the  deputies  now  absent  >  It  will 
not  cease  to  summon  them  to  fulfil 
their  obligation  to  join  in  holding 
the  States-General  At  whatever 
moment  the  absent  deputies  may 
present  themselves  during  the  ses- 
sion which  is  now  opening,  it  de- 
clares beforehand  that  it  will  be 
eager  to  receive  them  and  to  share 
with  them,  after  verification  of 
their  powers,  the  rest  of  the  grand 
labours  which  are  to  accomplish 
the  regeneration  of  France/' 

Immediately  after  this  decree,  the 
assembly,  wishing  at  once  to  put 
its  power  into  action,  and  to  prove 
that  its  aim  was  not  to  arrest  the 
course  of  the  administration,  le- 
galised the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
although  established  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation ;  providing 
against  its  possible  separation,  it 
added  that  they  should  cease  to  be 


collected  on  the  day  when  it  sepa- 
rated ;  foreseeing,  moreover,  bank- 
ruptcy, a  means  which  still  re- 
mained for  terminating  the  financial 
embarrassments  and  dispensing 
with  the  meeting  of  national  re- 
presentatives, it  satisfied  prudence 
and  honour  by  putting  the  credi- 
tors of  the  state  under  the  safe- 
guard of  French  loyalty.  Then  it 
announced  that  it  was  going  to 
occupy  itself  entirely  with  the 
causes  of  the  scarcity  and  public 
distress. 

These  measures,  which  displayed 
as  much  courage  as  cleverness,  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression.  The 
court  and  the  higher  orders  were 
alarmed  by  so  much  boldness  and 
energy.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Clergy  were  tumultuonsly  debating 
whether  they  should  join  them- 
selves to  the  Commons.  A  crowd 
without  awaited  the  result  of  their 
deliberations ;  at  last  the  curb 
carried  it,  and  it  was  known  that 
the  union  had  been  "voted  by  a 
majority  of  149  votes  over  115. 
Those  who  had  voted  for  union 
were  received  with  transports  of 
joy  ;  the  others  were  insulted  and 
chased  by  the  people. 

This  crisis  was  to  bring  about 
the  reconciliation  of  the  court  and 
the  aristocracy.  Hie  danger  wis 
equal  for  both.  The  last  revolu- 
tionary measure  was  as  injurious 
to  the  king  as  to  the  nobles  them- 
selves, with  whom  the  Commons 
declared  they  could  dispense  with- 
out delay.  They  betook  them* 
selves  to  the  king ;  the  Duke  de 
Luxembourg,  the  Cardinal  d# 
Larochefoucauld,  the 
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of  Parte,  besought  him  to  repress 
the  audacity  of  the  tiers  Stat  and 
to  support  their  assailed  rights. 
The  parliament1  offered  to  him  to 
act  independently  of  the  States, 
promising  to  consent  to  all  the 
taxes.  The  king  was  encircled  by 
the  princes  and  by  the  queen ;  leas 
powerful  influence  would  have 
been  enough  for  his  weak  disposi- 
tion ;  at  last  they  dragged  him  off 
to  Marly,  in  order  to  get  from 
him  some  vigorous  measure. 

The  minister  Necker,  attached 
to  the  popular  cause,  contented 
himself  with  useless  representa- 
tions, which  the  king  approved  of 
when  his  judgment  was  left  tree, 
but  of  which  the  court  soon  took 
care  to  destroy  the  effect  As  soon 
as  he  saw  that  the  royal  interven- 
tion was  necessary,  he  formed  a 
project  which  appeared  a  very  bold 
one :  he  desired  that  the  monarch, 
in  a  royal  session,  should  order 
the  union  of  the  orders,  but  only 
for  all  measures  of  general  interest ; 
that  he  should  take  upon  himself 
the  sanction  of  all  the  resolutions 
made  by  the  States-General ;  that 
he  should  reprobate  in  advance 
every  institution  opposed  to  a 
limited  monarchy,  such  as  that  of 
a  single  assembly;  that,  in  fine, 
he  should  promise  the  abolition  of 
privileges,  the  equal  admission  of 
all  Frenchmen  to  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices,  eta  Necker,  who 
had  not  strength  of  character  to 
forestall  the  time  for  such  a  plan, 
was  no  more  able  to  secure  the 
execution  of  it. 

1  i.e.  The  parliament  of  Paris,  not  any 
body  of  national  representatives. 


The  council  had  followed  the 
king  to  Marly.  There  Keeker's 
proposal,  at  first  approved,  is  given 
over  to  discussion;  suddenly  a 
note  is  sent  to  the  king,  the  plan 
is  kept  in  doubt,  reconsidered,  and 
held  over  till  the  next  day,  in 
spite  of  the  need  of  great  prompt- 
ness. Next  day,  new  members  are 
taken  into  the  council ;  the  king's 
brothers  are  of  the  number. 
Necker's  project  is  modified ;  the 
minister  resists,  makes  some  con- 
cessions, but  he  sees  himself  over- 
ruled and  returns  to  Versailles. 
A  page  comes  to  him  three  times 
with  notes  bearing  new  modifica- 
tions ;  his  plan  is  completely  dis- 
figured, and  the  royal  session  is 
fixed  for  the  22d»  June. 

This  was  only  the  20th,  and 
already  the  hall  of  the  states  is 
closed,  under  pretence  of  the  pre- 
parations required  by  the  king's 
visit  These  preparations  could 
have  been  finished  in  hal&a-day, 
but  the  clergy  had  resolved  the 
evening  before  to  join  the  Com- 
mons, and  it  was  wished  to  pre- 
vent this  union.  An  order  of  the 
king  then  suspends  the  sittings 
till  the  22d.  Bailly,  believing 
himself  bound  to  obey  the  as- 
sembly, who  on  Friday  19th  had 
adjourned  till  the  next  day,  Satur- 
day, presents  himself  at  the  door 
of  the  hall.  Some  of  the  Gardes 
Franchises  surround  him  with  orders 
to  prevent  his  entrance ';  the  officer 
on  duty  receives  Bailly  with  re- 
spect, and  allows  him  to  enter  a 
court  in  order  to  draw  up  a  pro  • 
test  there.  Some  young  and  a^ 
dent  deputies  wish  to  force  f 
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entrance;  Bailly  runs  up,  calms 
them,  and  leads  them  off  with 
him,  in  order  not  to  compromise 
the  generous  officer  who  was  exe- 
cuting with  so  much  moderation 
the  orders  of  the  authorities.  The 
members  gather  together  tumult- 
uously ;  they  insist  on  meeting ; 
some  speak  of  holding  their  session 
under  the  very  windows  of  the  king, 
others  propose  the  tennis-court ; 
at  once  they  'm  repair  thither ;  the 
keeper  gladly  gives  it  up  to  them. 
This  building  was  large,  but 
the  walls  were  dark  and  bare,  and 
there  were  no  seats.  A  chair  is 
offered  to  the  president,  who  re- 
fuses it,  desiring  to  stand  like  the 
rest  of  the  assembly  ;  a  bench 
serves  as  desk ;  two  deputies  are 
placed  to  guard  the  entrance. 
The  people  crowd  up,  and 
the  deliberation  commences. 
From  all  sides  arises  a  protest 
against  this  suspension  of  the 
meetings,  and  various  means  are 
proposed  to  prevent  it  for  the 
future.  The  excitement  increases, 
and  the  extreme  parties  begin  to 
appeal  to  men's  imaginations.  It 
is  proposed  to  repair  to  Paris ; 
this  counsel,  warmly  received,  is 
eagerly  discussed  ;  already  they  are 
even  talking  of  setting  out  thither 
in  a  body  and  on  foot.  Bailly  is 
afraid  of  the  violence  to  which  the 
assembly  might  be  exposed  on  the 
way ;  fearing,  moreover,  a  rupture, 
he  opposes  the  project.  Then 
Mounier  proposes  to  the  deputies 
to  engage  themselves  by  oath  not 
to  separate  before  the  establishment 
of  a  constitution.  This  proposal 
is  received  with  transport,  and  at 


once  the  form  of  the  oath  is  drawn 
up.  Bailly  demands  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  take  it,  and 
reads  the  form  expressed  in  these 
terms  :  "  You  take  a  solemn  oath 
never  to  separate,  to  meet  where- 
ever  circumstances  require,  until 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  be 
established  and  fixed  on  solid 
foundations."  These  words,  pro- 
nounced with  a  loud  and  clear 
voice,  resounded  without  the 
walls.  At  once  every  mouth  gives 
forth  the  oath  ;  every  arm  is 
stretched  towards  Bailly,  who, 
standing  erect,  receives  this  solemn 
engagement  to  secure  by  law  the 
exercise  of  national  rights.  Then 
the  crowd  send  forth  cries  of  Vive 
V assemble  !  Vive  le  roi  !  as  if  to 
show  that  without  anger  and  hat- 
red, but  from  a  sense  of  right,  it 
is  taking  back  what  is  its  own. 
The  deputies  next  proceed  to  sign 
the  declaration  which  they  have 
just  made.  A  single  one  of  them, 
Martin  D'Auch,  adds  to  his  name 
a  word  of  dissent  A  great  tumult 
arises  round  him  ;  Bailly  mounts 
on  a  table  to  be  heard,  addresses 
himself  in  moderate  language  to 
the  deputy,  represents  to  him  that 
he  has  the  right  of  refusing  his 
signature,  but  not  of  forming  an 
opposition.  The  deputy  persists, 
and  the  assembly,,  out  of  respect 
for  its  liberty,  allows  the  protest, 
and  lets  it  remain  on  the  minutes. 
*  *  *  * 

Intrigue  delayed  all  the  actions 
of  the  court  The  royal  session, 
fixed  at  first  for  Monday  2  2d,  was 
put  off  to  the  23d.  A  note,  writ- 
ten later  on  to  Bailly,  and  as  the 
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result  of  the  great  council,  an- 
nounced to  hiin  this  adjournment, 
and  showed  the  confusion  which 
reigned  in  people's  ideas.  Necker 
was  determined  not  to  be  present 
at  this  session,  lest  he  should  sanc- 
tion by  his  presence  projects  of 
which  he  disapproved. 

Petty  means,  the  usual  resource 
of  feeble  authority,  were  employed 
to  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  2 1st ; 
the  princes  had  the  tennis-court 
engaged  to  play  on  that  day.  The 
assembly  went  to  the  church  of 
St.  Louis,  where  it  received  the 
majority  of  the  Clergy,  at  whose 
head  was  the  Archbishop  of  Vienne. 
This  junction,  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  dignity,  excited  the  most 
lively  joy.  The  Clergy  came  to 
agree,  they  said,  to  the  verification 
in  common. 

Next  day,  the  23d,  was  that 
fixeS  for  the  royal  session.  The 
deputies  of  the  Commons  were  to 
enter  by  a  side  door,  a  different  one 
from  that  reserved  for  the  Nobility 
and  the  Clergy.  In  default  of 
violence,  they  were  not  spared 
humiliations.  They  waited  a  long 
time,  exposed  to  the  rain  ;  the 
president,  obliged  to  knock  at  this 
door,  which  was  not  open,  knocked 
several  times ;  the  answer  was 
that  they  were  too  early.  Already 
the  deputies  were  about  to  with- 
draw ;  Bailly  knocked  again ;  at 
last  the  door  was  opened,  the  de- 
puties entered,  and  found  the  two 
higher  Orders  in  possession  of 
their  seats  which  they  had  intended 
to  secure  by  occupying  them  be- 
forehand. The  meeting  was  not 
like  that  of  the  5th  May,  at  once 


grand  and  touching,  by  a  certain 
effusion  of  sentiments  and  hopes. 
A  numerous  body  of  troops,  a 
sullen  silence,  distinguished^  from 
the  former  ceremony.  The  de- 
puties of  the  Commons  had  resolved 
to  preserve  the  most  profound 
silence.  The  king  made  a  speech, 
and  betrayed  his  feebleness  by 
employing  expressions  much  too 
energetic  for  his  character.  He 
was  made  to  utter  reproaches  and 
to  give  commands.  He  enjoined 
the  separation  of  the  Orders,  re- 
voked the  preceding  decrees  of  the 
tiers  4tat9  promising  to  sanction 
the  abdication  of  the  pecuniary 
privileges  when  their  possessors 
should  have  agreed  on  it.  He 
maintained  all  the  feudal  rights, 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  honor- 
ary ones,  as  inviolable ;  he  did 
not  order  the  States  to  meet  to- 
gether for  matters  of  general  in- 
terest, but  he  gave  ground  for 
hoping  in  the  moderation  of  the 
higher  Orders.  Thus  he  tried  to 
insist  on  the  obedience  of  the 
Commons,  and  was  content  with 
presuming  on  that  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. He  left  the  Nobility  and 
the  Clergy  judges  of  what  specially 
concerned  them,  and  finished  by 
saying  that,  if  he  met  with  fresh 
obstacles,  he  by  himself  would 
work  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
and  would  regard  himself  as  its 
sole  representative.  Such  a  tone 
and  language  irritated  greatly 
men's  minds,  not  against  the  king, 
who  had  been  feebly  putting  forth 
sentiments  that  were  not  his  own, 
but  against  the  aristocracy  whose 
tool  he  was. 
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Immediately  after  his  discourse, 
be  oiden  the  assembly  to  separate 
on  the  spot.  The  Nobility  follows 
him  with  a  part  of  the  Clergy. 
The  greater  number  of  the  de- 
puties of  the  Commons,  without 
moving,  preserve  a  deep  silence, 
Mirabeau,  who  always  put  himself 
forward,  rises;  u Gentlemen/'  he 
says,  "  I  avow  that  what  you  have 
just  heard  may  be  the  safety  of 
our  country,  if  the  gifts  of  despot* 
ism  were  not  always  dangerous 
«...  The  display  of  arms,  the 
violation  of  the  national  temple, 
to  command  you  to  be  happy! 
•  •  •  .  Where  are  the  enemies  of 
the  nation?  Is  Catiline  at  our 
gates  ?  ....  I  demand  that, 
covering  yourselves  with  your 
dignity,  with  your  legislative 
power,  you  shut  yourselves  up 
within  the  obligation  of  your  oath  $ 
itdoesnot  permityou  to  separatebe* 
fore  having  made  the  constitution." 

The  Marquis  de  Breze,  grand- 
master of  the  ceremonies,  then 
enters  and  addresses  himself  to 
Bailly.  "You  have  heard,"  he 
says  to  him,  "the  orders  of  the 
king ; "  and  Bailly  replies :  "  I  am 
going  to  take  those  of  the  assem- 
bly." Mirabeau  advances :  "  Yes, 
sir,"  he  cries,  "  we  have  heard  the 
intentions  which  have  been  sug- 
gested to  the  king ;  but  here  you 
have  neither  voice  nor  place  nor 
right  to  speak.  However,  to  avoid 
all  delay,  go  and  tell  your  master 
that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of 
the  people,  and  that  we  shall  only 
be  driven  away  by  the  -  power  of 


bayonets."  M.  de  Breae  with- 
draws. Sieves  utters  these  words : 
"We  are  to-day  what  we  were 
yesterday ;  let  us  deliberate."  The 
assembly  gathers  together  to  de- 
liberate on  the  maintenance  of  its 
former  decrees.  "The  first  of 
these  decrees,"  says  Barnard,  "  has 
declared  what  you  are  ;  the  second 
relates  to  the  taxes  to  which  you 
only  have  the  right  to  consent ; 
the  third  is  the  oath  to  do  your 
duty.  None  of  these  measures 
need  the  royal  sanction.  The 
king  cannot  prevent  that  which 
it  is  not  for  bin  to  assent  to." 

At  this  moment  some  workmen 
came  to  take  away  the  seats; 
armed  troops,  crossed  the  hall, 
others  surrounded  it  from  without ; 
the  body-guards  advanced  to  the 
door.  The  assembly,  without  let- 
ting itself  be  interrupted,  remained 
on  its  seats,  and  collected  the 
votes ;  there  is  unanimity  for 
maintaining  all  the  previous  de- 
crees, This  is  not  all:  in  the 
bosom  of  the  royal  town,  in  the 
midst  of  the  servants  of  the  court, 
and  deprived  of  that  help  from  the 
people  which  afterwards  became  so 
formidable,  the  assembly  might  be 
threatened.  Mirabeau  reappears 
in  the  tribune,  and  proposes  to  de- 
cree the  inviolability  of  every 
deputy.  At  once  the  assembly, 
opposing  to  force  only  a  majestic 
will,  declares  inviolable  each  of 
its  members,  and  declares  as  a 
traitor,  infamous  and  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime,  whoever  should  offer 
them  violence, 


THE  TAKING  OF  THE  BASTILLE, 

(CarlyWs  French  Revolution.) 
aj>.  1789. 


All  morning,  since  nine,  there 
has  been  a  cry  everywhere ;  To 
the  Bastille  !  Repeated  "  deputa- 
tions of  citizens  "  have  been  here, 
passionate  for  arms ;  whom  De 
Launay  has  got  dismissed  by  soft 
speeches  through  portholes.  To- 
wards noon,  Elector  Thuriot  de  la 
Rosier  gains  admittance  ;  finds  De 
Launay  indisposed  for  surrender  ; 
nay  disposed  for  blowing  up  the 
place  rather.  Thuriot  mounts 
with  him  to  the  battlements : 
heaps  of  paving-stones,  old  iron 
and  missiles  lie  piled  ;  cannon  all 
duly  levelled  ;  in  every  embrasure 
a  cannon  —  only  drawn  back  a 
little !  But  outwards,  behold,  0 
Thuriot,  how  the  multitude  flows 
on,  welling  through  every  street : 
tocsin  furiously  pealing,  all  drums 
beating  the  gSnerale:  the  Suburb 
Saint- Antoine  rolling  hitherward 
wholly,  as/me  man  !  Such  vision 
(spectral  yet  real)  thou,  0  Thuriot, 
as  from  thy  Mount  of  Vision,  be- 
holdest  in  this  moment ;  prophetic 
of  what  other  Phantasmagories, 
and  loud-gibbering  Spectral  Re- 
alities, which  thou  yet  beholdest 
2m 


not,  but  shalt  I  "  Que  voulez- 
vousf"  said  De  Launay,  turning 
pale  at  the  sight,  with  an  air  of 
reproach,  almost  of  menace. 
"Monsieur,"  said  Thuriot,  rising 
into  the  moral  -  sublime,  "what 
mean  you  f  Consider  if  I  could 
not  precipitate  both  of  us  from  this 
height?"  —  say  only  a  hundred 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  walled 
ditch !  Whereupon  De  Launay 
fell  silent.  Thuriot  shows  him- 
self from  some  pinnacle,  to  comfort 
the  multitude  becoming  suspicious, 
fremescent :  then  descends  ;  de- 
parts with  protest ;  with  warning 
addressed  also  to  the  Invalides, — 
on  whom,  however,  it  produces 
but  a  mixed  indistinct  impression. 
The  old  heads  are  none  of  the 
clearest ; '  besides,  it  is  said,  De 
Lauuay  has  been  profuse  of  beve- 
rages (jprodxgue  de$  buissons).  They 
think  they  will  not  fire, — if  not 
fired  on,  if  they  can  help  it ;  but 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  ruled  con- 
siderably by  circumstances. 

Woe  to  thee,  De  Launay,  in 
such  an  hour,  if  thou  canst  not, 
taking  some  one  firm    decision, 
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rule  circumstances  !  Soft  speeches 
will  not  serve  ;  hard  grapeshot  is 
questionable ;  but  hovering  be- 
tween the  two  is  unquestionable. 
Ever  wilder  swells  the  tide  of 
men ;  their  infinite  hum  waxing 
ever  louder,  into  imprecations, 
perhaps  into  crackle  of  stray  mus- 
ketry,— which  latter,  on  walls 
nine  feet  thick,  cannot  do  execu- 
tion. The  Outer  Drawbridge  has 
been  lowered  for  Thuriot ;  new 
deputation  of  citizens  (it  is  the 
third,  and  noisiest  of  all)  penetrates 
that  way  into  the  Outer  Court ;  soft 
speeches  producing  no  clearance  of 
these,  De  Launay  gives  fire  ;  pulls 
up  his  Drawbridge.  A  slight 
sputter  ; — which  has  kindled  the 
too  combustible  chaos  ;  made  it  a 
roaring  fire-chaos!  Bursts  forth 
Insurrection,  at  sight  of  its  own 
blood  (for  there  were  deaths  by 
that  sputter  of  fire),  into  endless 
rolling  explosion  of  musketry, 
distraction,  execration ; — and,  over- 
head,'from  the  Fortress,  let  one 
great  gun,  with  its  grapeshot,  go 
booming,  to  show  what  we  could 
do.     The  Bastille  is  besieged  ! 

On,  then,  all  Frenchmen,  that 
have  hearts  in  your  bodies! 
Roar  with  all  your  throats,  of 
cartilage  and  metal,  ye  Sons  of 
Liberty  ;  stir  spasmodically  what- 
soever of  utmost  faculty  is  in  you, 
soul,  body,  or  spirit ;  for  it  is  the 
hour !  Smite,  thou  -  Louis  Tour- 
nay,  cartwright  of  the  Marais,  old 
soldier  of  the  Regiment  Dauphine  ; 
smite  at  that  Outer  Drawbridge 
chain,  though  the  fiery  hail 
whistles  round  thee !  Never, 
over  nave  or  felloe,  did  thy  axe 


strike  such  a  stroke.  Down  with 
it,  man  ;  down  with  it  to  Orcus ; 
let  the  whole  accursed  Edifice 
sink  thither,  and  Tyranny  be 
swallowed  up  for  ever !  Mounted, 
some  say,  on  the  roof  of  the  guard- 
room, some  "on  bayonets  stuck 
into  joints  of  the  wall,"  Louis 
Tournay  smites,  brave  Aubin 
Bonnemere  (also  an  old  soldier) 
seconding  him :  the  chain  yields, 
breaks;  the  huge  Drawbridge 
slams  down,  thundering  (avec 
fracas).  Glorious :  and  yet,  alas, 
it  is  still  but  the  outworks.  The 
Eight  fgrim  Towers,  with,  their 
Invalide  musketry,  their  paving- 
stones  and  cannon-mouths,  still 
soar  aloft  intact ; — Ditch  yawning 
impassable,  Stone-faced ;  the  inner 
Drawbridge  with  its  back  towards 
us  ;  the  Bastille  is  still  to  take ! 

To  describe  this  Siege  of  the 
Bastille  (thought  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  History)  per- 
haps transcends  the  talent  of 
mortals.  Could  one  but,  after 
infinite  reading,  get  to  understand 
so  much  as  the  plan  of  the  build- 
ing !  But  there  is  open  Esplanade, 
at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine ;  there  are  such  Fore- 
courts, Cour  Avance,  Cour  de 
rOrrne,  arched  Gateway  (where 
Louis  Tournay  now  fights) ;  then 
new  drawbridges,  dormant-bridges, 
rampart -bastions,  and  the  grim 
Eight  Towers  :  a  labyrinthic  Mass, 
high-frowning  there,  of  all  ages 
from  twenty  years  to  four  hundred 
and  twenty  ; — beleaguered,  in  this 
its  last  hour,  as  we  said,  by  mere 
Chaos  come  again  !     Ordnance  of 
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all  calibres ;  throats  of  all  capaci- 
ties ;  men  of  all  plans,  every  man 
his  own  engineer :  seldom  since  the 
war  of  Pygmies  and  Cranes  was 
there  seen  so  anomalous  a  thing. 
Half-pay  Elie  is  home  for  a  suit  of 
regimentals ;  no  one  would  heed 
him  in  coloured  clothes  :  Half-pay 
Hulin  is  haranguing  Gardes  Fran- 
chises in  the  Place  de  Greve. 
Frantic  Patriots  pick  up  the  grape- 
shots  ;  bear  them,  still  hot  (or 
seemingly  so),  to  the  Hdtel-de- 
Ville  : — Paris,  you  perceive,  is  to 
be  burnt !  Fiesselles  is  "  pale  to 
the  very  lips ; "  for  the  roar  of  the 
multitude  grows  deep.  Paris 
wholly  has  got  to  the  acme  of  its 
frenzy ;  whirled,  all  ways,  by 
panic  madness.  At  every  street- 
barricade,  there  whirls  simmering 
a  minor  whirlpool,— strengthening 
the  barricade,  since  Qod  knows 
what  is  coming;  and  all  minor 
whirlpools  play  distractedly  into 
that  'grand  Fire-Mahlstrom  which 
is  lashing  round  the  Bastille. 

And  so  it  lashes  and  it  roars. 
Cholat,  the  wine-merchant,  has  be- 
come an  impromptu  cannoneer. 
See  Georget,  of  the  Marine  Service, 
fresh  from  Brest,  ply  the  King  of 
Siam's  cannon.  Singular  (if  we 
were  not  used  to  the  like) :  Georget 
lay,  last  night,  taking  his  ease  at 
his  inn  ;  the  King  of  Siam's  can- 
non also  lay,  knowing  nothing  of 
hvm,  for  a  hundred  years.  Yet 
now,  at  the  right  instant,  they 
have  got  together,  and  discourse 
eloquent  music.  For,  hearing 
what  was  toward,  Georget  sprang 
from  the  Brest  Diligence,  and  ran. 
Gardes  Franchises  also  will    be 


herd!  with  real  artillery ;  were  not 
the  walls  so  thick  I— Upwards 
from  the  Esplanade,  horizontally 
from  all  neighbouring  roofs  and 
windows,  flashes  one  irregular  de- 
luge of  musketry,  without  effect. 
The  Invalides  lie  flat,  firing  com- 
paratively at  their  ease  from  be- 
hind^ stone  ;  hardly  through  port- 
holes  show  the  tip  of  a  nose.  We 
fall,  shot ;  and  make  no  impres- 
sion ! 

Let  conflagration  rage  ;  of  what- 
soever is  combustible  !  Guard- 
rooms are  burnt,  Invalides  mess- 
rooms.  A  distracted  "  Peruke- 
maker,  with  two  fiery  torches,"  is 
for  burning  "  the  saltpetres  of  the 
Arsenal ;" — had  not  a  woman  ran 
screaming ;  had  not  a  Patriot, 
with  some  tincture  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  instantly  struck  the 
wind  out  of  him  (butt  of  musket 
on  pit  of  stomach)  overturned  bar- 
rels, and  stayed  the  devouring 
element.  A  young,  beautiful 
lady,  seized  escaping  in  these 
Outer  Courts,  and  thought,  falsely, 
to  be  De  Launay's  daughter,  shall 
be  burnt  in  De  Launay's  sight ; 
she  lies  swooned  on  a  paillasse : 
but  again  a  Patriot,  it  is  brave 
Aubin  Bonnemere,  the  old  soldier, 
dashes  in,  and  rescues  her.  Straw 
is  burnt ;  three  cartloads  of  it, 
hauled  thither,  go  up  in  white 
smoke  :  almost  to  the  choking  of 
Patriotism  itself  ;  so  that  Elie  had, 
with  singed  brows,  to  drag  back 
one  cart ;  and  R£ole,  the  "  gigan- 
tic haberdasher,"  another.  Smoke 
as  of  Tophet ;  confusion  as  of 
Babel ;  noise  as  of  the  Crack  of 
Doom  ! 
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Blood  flowB ;  the  aliment  of 
new  madness.  The  wounded  are 
carried  into  houses  of  the  Rue 
Oerisaie ;  the  dying  leave  their 
last  mandate  not  to  yield  till  the 
accursed  Stronghold  fall.  And 
yet,  alas,  how  fall  f  The  walls 
are  so  thick !  Deputations,  three 
in  number,  arrive  from  the  H6tel- 
de-Ville  ;  Abbe  Fauchet  (who  was 
of  one)  can  say  with  what  almost 
superhuman  courage  of  benevo- 
lence. These  wave  their  Town- 
flag  in  the  arched  Gateway  ;  and 
stand,  rolling  their  drum  ;  but  to 
no  purpose.  In  such  Crack  of 
Doom,  De  Launay  cannot  hear 
them,  dare  not  believe  them  :  they 
return,  with  justified  rage,  the 
whew  of  lead  still  singing  in  their 
ears.  What  to  do  ?  The  Firemen 
are  here,  squirting  with  their  fire- 
pumps  on  the  Invalides  cannon, 
to  wet  the  touchholes ;  they  un- 
fortunately cannot  squirt  so  high  ; 
but  produce  only  clouds  of  spray. 
Individuals  of  classical  knowledge 
propose  catapults.  Santerre,  the 
sonorous  Brewer  of  the  Suburb 
Saint  Antoine,  advises  rather  that 
the  place  be  fired,  by  a  '  mixture 
of  phosphorus  and  oil-of-turpentine 
spouted  up  through  forcing-pumps  :M 
0  Spinola-Santerre,  hast  thou  the 
mixture  ready  ¥  Every  man  his  own 
engineer!  And  still  the  fire-deluge 
abates  not :  even  women  are  firing, 
and  Turks ;  at  least  one  woman 
(with  her  sweetheart),  and  one 
Turk.  Gardes  Franchises  have 
come:  real  cannon,  real  cannon- 
eers. Usher  Maillard  is  busy  ; 
half-pay  Elie,  half-pay  Hulin  rage 
in  the  midst  of  thousands. 


How  the  great  Bastille  Clock 
ticks  (inaudible)  in  its  Inner  Court 
there,  at  its  ease,  hour  after  hour  ; 
as  if  nothing  special,  for  it  or  the 
world,  were  passing.  It  tolled 
One  when  the  firing  began ;  and 
is  now  pointing  towards  Five,  and 
still  the  firing  slakes  not — Far 
down,  in  their  vaults,  the  seven 
Prisoners  hear  muffled  din  as  of 
earthquakes ;  their  Turnkeys  an- 
swer vaguely. 

Woe  to  thee,  De  Launay,  with 
thy  poor  hundred  Invalides! 
Broglie  is  distant,  and  his  ears 
heavy :  Besenval  hears,  but  can 
send  no  help.  One  poor  troop  of 
Hussars  has  crept,  reconnoitring, 
cautiously  along  the  Quais,  as  far 
as  the  Pont  Neuf.  "  We  are  come 
to  join  you,"  said  the  Captain ;  for 
the  crowd  seems  shoreless.  A 
large-headed  dwarfish  individual, 
of  smoke-bleared  aspect,  shambles 
forward,  opening  his  blue  lips,  for 
there  is  sense  in  him ;  and  croaks : 
"Alight  then,  and  give  up  your 
arms  I"  The  Hussar  Captain  is 
too  happy  to  be  escorted  to  the 
Barriers,  and  dismissed  on  parole. 
Who  the  squat  -  individual  was  f 
Men  answer,  It  is  M.  Marat,  author 
of  the  excellent  pacific  Avis  a* 
Peuple!  Great  truly,  O  thou  re- 
markable Dogleech,  is  this  thy 
day  of  emergence  and  new-birth  : 
and  yet  this  same  day  come  four 
years — ! — But  let  the  curtains  of 
the  Future  hang. 

What  shall  De  Launay  do  t 
One  thing  only  De  Launay  could 
have  done  :  what  he  said  he  would 
do.  Fancy  him  sitting,  from  the 
first,  with  lighted  taper,  within 
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ami's  length  of  the  Powder-Maga- 
zine ;  motionless,  like  old  Roman 
Senator,  or  Bronze  Lamp-holder  ; 
coldly  apprising  Thuriot,  and  all 
men,  by  a  slight  motion  of  his  eye, 
what  his  resolution  was  : — Harm- 
less he  sat  there,  while  unharmed ; 
but  the  King's  Fortress,  mean- 
while, could,  might,  would,  or 
should  in  nowise  be  surrendered, 
save  to  the  King's  Messenger :  one 
old  man's  life  is  worthless,  so  it  be 
lost  with  honour ;  but  think,  ye 
brawling  canaille,  how  will  it  be 
when  a  whole  Bastille  springs 
skyward  !  —  In  such  statuesque, 
taper-holding  attitude,  one  fancies 
Be  Launay  might  have  left  Thu- 
riot, the  red  Clerks  of  the  Basoche, 
Cure  of  Saint-Stephen  and  all  the 
tagrag-and-bobtail  of  the  world,  to 
work  their  will. 

And  yet,  withal,  he  could  not 
do  it.  Hast  thou  considered  how 
each  man's  heart  is  so  tremulously 
responsive  to  the  hearts  of  all 
men  ;  hast  thou  noted  how  omni- 
potent is  the  very  sound  of  many 
men  ?  How  their  shriek  of  indig- 
nation palsies  the  strong  soul ; 
their  howl  of  contumely  withers 
with  unfelt  pangs?  The  Bitter 
Gluck  confessed  that  the  ground- 
tone  of  the  noblest  passage,  in  one 
of  his  noblest  Operas,  was  the  voice 
of  the  populace  he  had  heard  at 
Vienna,  crying  to  their  Kaiser : 
Bread !  Bread !  Great  is  the 
combined  voice  of  men  ;  the  utter- 
ance of  their  instincts,  which  are 
truer  than  their  thoughts:  it  is 
the  greatest  a  man  encounters, 
among  the  sounds  and  shadows 
which  make  up  this  World    of 


Time.  He  who  can  resist  that, 
has  his  footing  somewhere  beyond 
Time.  De  Launay  could  not  do 
it  Distracted,  he  hovers  between 
two  ;  hopes  in  the  middle  of  de- 
spair ;  surrenders  not  his  Fortress  ; 
declares  that  he  will  blow  it  up, 
seizes  torches  to  blow  it  up,  and 
does  not  blow  it.  Unhappy  old 
De  Launay,  it  is  the  death-agony 
of  thy  Bastille  and  thee !  Jail, 
Jailoring  and  Jailor,  all  three, 
such  as  they  may  have  been,  must 
finish. 

For  four  hours  now  has  the 
World-Bedlam  roared  :  call  it  the 
World  -  Chimsara,  blowing  fire  ! 
The  poor  Invalides  have  sunk 
under  their  battlements,  or  rise 
only  with  reversed  muskets  :  they 
have  made  a  white  flag  of  napkins  ; 
go  beating  the  chamade,  or  seeming 
to  beat,  for  one  can  hear  nothing. 
The  very  Swiss  at  the  Portcullis 
look  weary  of  firing  ;  disheartened 
in  the  fire-deluge :  a  porthole  at 
the  drawbridge  is  opened,  as  by 
one  that  would  speak.  See  Huis- 
sier  Maillard,  the  shifty  man ! 
On  his  plank,  swinging  over  the 
abyss  of  that  stone  Ditch ;  plank 
resting  on  parapet,  balanced  by 
weight  of  Patriots, —  he  hovers 
perilous  :  such  a  Dove  towards 
such  an  Ark !  Deftly,  thou  shifty 
Usher :  one  man  already  fell ;  and 
lies  smashed,  far  down  there, 
against  the  masonry !  Usher 
Maillard  falls  not :  deftly,  unerr- 
ing he  walks,  with  outspread  palm. 
The  Swiss  holds  a  paper  through 
his  porthole ;  the  shifty  Usher 
snatches  it,  and  returns.  Terms 
of  surrender  :  Pardon,  immunity 
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to  all  1  Are  they  accepted  % — 
"  Fbi  cTofflcier,  On  the  word  of  an 
officer,*  answers  half-pay  Hulin, 
—or  half-pay  Elie,  for  men  do  not 
agree  on  it,—"  they  are !"  Sinks 
the  drawbridge, — Usher  Maillard 
bolting  it  when  down ;  rushes-in 
the  Hying  deluge  :  the  Bastille  is 
fallen  I  Victoire  /  La  Bastille  est 
prist/ 

Why  dwell  on  what  follows  1 
Hulin's  foi  d'officier  should  have 
been  kept,  but  could  not.  The 
Swiss  stand  drawn  up,  disguised  in 
white  canvas  smocks ;  the  Inva- 
lides  without  disguise  ;  their  arms 
all  piled  against  the  wall.  The 
first  rush  of  victors,  in  ecstasy  that 
the  death-peril  is  passed,  "leaps 
joyfully  on  their  necks  ;"  but  new 
victors  rush,  and  ever  new,  also  in 
ecstasy  not  wholly  of  joy.  As  we 
said,  it  was  a  living  deluge,  plung- 
ing headlong :  had  not  the  Gardes 
Francaises,  in  their  cool  military 
way,  M  wheeled  round  with  arms 
levelled,"  it  would  have  plunged 
suicidally,  by  the  hundred  or  the 
thousand,  into  the  Bastille-ditch. 

And  so  it  goes  plunging  through 
court  and  corridor  ;  billowing  un- 
controllable, firing  from  windows 
— on  itself ;  in  hot  frenzy  of  tri- 
umph, of  grief  and  vengeance  for 
its  slain.  The  poor  Invalides  will 
fare  ill ;  one  Swiss,  running  off  in 
his  white  smock,  is  driven  back, 
with  a  death-thrust  Let  all  Pri- 
soners be  marched  to  the  Town- 
hall,  to  be  judged  ! — Alas,  already 
one  poor  Invalide  has  his  right 
hand  slashed  off  him ;  his  maimed 
body  dragged  to  the  Place  de 
Greve,  and  hanged  there.     This 


same  right  hand,  it  is  said,  turned 
back  De  Launay  from  the  Powder- 
Magazine,  and  saved  Paris. 

De  Launay,  u  discovered  in 
grey  frock  with  poppy-coloured 
ribbon,"  is  for  killing  himself  with 
the  sword  of  his  cane.  He  shall 
to  the  Hdtekde-Ville :  Hulin, 
Maillard  and  others  escorting  him ; 
Elie  marching  foremost,  "  with  the 
capitulation-paper  on  his  sword's 
point.  Through  roarings  and 
cursings;  through  husttings,clutch- 
ings,  and  at  last  through  strokes  ! 
Your  escort  is  hustled  aside,  felled 
down  ;  Hulin  sinks  exhausted  on 
a  heap  of  stones.  Miserable  De 
Launay!  He  shall  never  enter 
the  Hdtel-de-Ville  :  pnly  his 
"  bloody  hair-queue,  held  up  in  a 
bloody  hand  ;"  that  shall  enter,  for 
a  sign.  The  bleeding  trunk  lies 
on  the  steps  there ;  the  head  is  off 
through  the  streets  ;  ghastly,  aloft 
on  a  pike. 

Rigorous  De  Launay  has  died  ; 
crying  out,  uO  friends,  kill  me 
fast ! "  Merciful  De  Losme  must 
die ;  though  Gratitude  embraces 
him  in  this  fearful  hour,  and  will 
die  for  him  ;  it  avails  not  Bro- 
thers, your  wrath  is  cruel !  Tour 
Place  de  Greve  is  become  a  Throat 
of  the  Tiger ;  full  of  mere  fierce 
bellowings,  and  thirst  of  blood. 
One  other  officer  is  massacred ; 
one  other  Invalide  is  hanged  on 
the  Lamp-iron ;  with  difficulty, 
with  generous  perseverance,  the 
Gardes  Francaises  will  save  the 
rest  Provost  Flesselles,  stricken 
long  since  with  the  paleness  of 
death,  must  descend  from  his  seat, 
"  to  be  judged  at  the  Palais  Royal :" 
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— alas,  to  be  shot  dead,  by  an  un- 
known hand,  at  the  turning  of  the 
first  street ! — 

0  evening  sun  of  July,  how,  at 
this  hour,  thy  beams  fall  slant  on 
reapers  amid  peaceful  woody  fields 
on  old  women  spinning  in  cottages 
on  ships  far  out  in  the  silent  main 
on  Balls  at  the  Orangerie  of  Ver- 
sailles, where  high-rouged  Dames 
of  the  Palace  are  even  now  danc- 
ing with  double-jacketed  Hussar- 
Officers  ; — and  also  on  this  roaring 
Hell-porch  of  a  Hotel-de-Ville  ! 
Babel  Tower,  with  the  confusion 
of  tongues,  were  not  Bedlam  added 
with  the  conflagration  of  thoughts, 
was  no  type  of  it.  One  forest  of 
distracted  steel  bristles,  endless,  in 
front  of  an  Electoral  Committee  ; 
points  itself,  in  horrid  radii,  against 
this  and  the  other  accused  breast 
It  was  the  Titans  warring  with 
Olympus  ;  and  they,  scarcely  cre- 
diting it,  have  conquered :  prodigy 
of  prodigies ;  delirious, — as  it  could 
not  but  be.  Denunciation,  ven- 
geance ;  blaze  of  triumph  on  a 
dark  ground  of  terror  ;  all  outward, 
all  inward  things  fallen  into  one 
general  wreck  of  madness  I 


*  *  *  *  * 
The  Versailles  Ball  and  lemon- 
ade is  done  ;  the  Orangerie  is  silent 
except  for  nightbirds.  Over  in 
the  Salle  des  Menus  Vice-President 
Lafayette,  with  unsnuffed  lights, 
"with  some  Hundred  or  so  of 
Members,  stretched  on  tables 
round  him,"  sits  erect ;  outwatch- 
ing  the  Bear.  This  day,  a  second 
solemn  Deputation  went  to  his 
Majesty ;  a  second,  and  then  a 
third  :  with  no  effect  What  will 
the  end  of  these  things  be  ? 

In  the  Court,  all  is  mystery, 
not  without  whisperings  of  terror ; 
though  ye  dream  of  lemonade  and 
epaulettes,  ye  foolish  women ! 
His  Majesty,  kept  in  happy  igno- 
rance, perhaps  dreams  of  double- 
barrels  and  the  Woods  of  Meudon. 
Late  at  night,  the  Duke  de  Lian- 
court,  having  official  right  of  en- 
trance, gains  access  to  the  Royal 
Apartments  ;  unfolds,  with  earnest 
clearness,  in  his  constitutional  way, 
the  Job's-news.  "Mais"  said 
poor  Louis,  "  c'est  une  v4volte,  Why, 
that  is  a  revolt ! " — "  Sire,"  an- 
swered Liancourt,  "  it  is  not  a 
revolt, — it  is  a  revolution." 


THE   INSUBREOTION   OF  WOMEN. 

(Mignds  History  of  the  French  Revolution) 

a.d.  1789. 


The  officers  of  the  regiment  of 
Flanders,  endured  very  impatiently 
by  the  town  of  Versailles,  were  en- 
tertained at  the  Chateau,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  parties  of  the  queen. 
The  court  was  anxious  to  assure 
itself  of  their  devotion.  A  flte 
was  given  them  by  the  guards  of 
the  king ;  the  officers  of  dragoons 
and  chasseurs,  who  were  at  Ver- 
sailles, those  *of  the  Swiss  guards, 
of  the  Hundred  Swiss,  of  the  pro- 
vost-marshal's guard,  and  the  staff 
of  the  National  guard,  were  invited 
to  it  They  chose  as  the  banquet- 
room  the  grand  saloon  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  plays  and  other  enter- 
tainmente,  exclusively  destined  to 
the  most  solemn  festivals  of  the 
court,  and  which,  since  the  mar- 
riage of  the  second  brother  of  the 
king,  had  been  opened  only  for 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  The 
king's  band  of  musicians  was 
ordered  to  assist  at  this  festival, 
the  first  which  the  guards  had  ever 
given.  During  the  banquet,  they 
drank  with  enthusiasm  the  health 
of  the  royal  family ;  that  of  the 
nation  was  omitted  or  rejected.    At 


the  second  service,  the  grenadiers 
of  France,  the  Swiss  and  the  dra- 
goons, were  introduced  in  order  to 
witness  this  spectacle,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  sentiments  which  ani- 
mated the  guests.  Their  transports 
increased  every  moment ;  suddenly 
the  king  was  announced,  he  entered 
the  hall  of  the  banquet  in  a  hunt- 
ing-dress, followed  by  the  queen, 
who  held  the  dauphin  in  her  arms. 
Acclamations  of  attachment  and 
devotion  rang  through  the  saloon ; 
with  naked  swords  in  hand,  they 
drank  to  the  health  of  the  royal 
family,  and  at  the  moment  when 
Louis  XVI.  was  retiring,  the  band 
struck  up  the  air,  0  Richard,  o  mon 
roi,  Vunvoers  fabandonnef  The 
scene  assumed  then  a  character 
sufficiently  significant.  The  jovial 
clamour  and  the  profusion  of  wine 
banished  all  reserve.  They  sound 
the  charge ;  staggering,  they  scale 
the  boxes,  as  if  they  were  advanc- 
ing to  an  assault,  white  cockades 
are  distributed,  the  tri-coloured 
cockade  is  trodden  under  foot, 
and  this  troop  then  spreads  itself 
among  the  galleries  of  the  chateau, 
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where  the  ladies  of  the  court 
overwhelm  them  with  congratu- 
lations, and  decorate  them  with 
ribbons  and  cockades. 

Such  was  the  famous  banquet  of 
the  1st  October,  which  the  court 
had  the  imprudence  to  renew  on 
the  3d.     We  cannot  tbut  deplore 
its  fatal  want  of  foresight ;  it  knew 
neither  how  to  submit]  to  its  des- 
tiny, nor  how  to  change  it.     The 
assembling  of  a  military  force,  far 
from  preventing  the  aggression  of 
Paris,  provoked  it     The  banquet 
did  not  render  the  devotedness  of 
the  soldiers  more  certain,  while  it 
increased  the  disaffection  of  the 
multitude.     To  guard  itself,  there 
was  no  necessity  for  so  much  ar- 
dour, nor  for  flight  so  much  pre- 
paration ;  but  the  court  never  took 
the  proper  measure  for  the  success 
of  its  designs,  or  it  took  only  half 
measures,  and  delayed  its  final  de- 
cision until  too  late. 

At  Paris  the  news  of  the  ban- 
quet, the  appearance  of  the  black 
cockades,  produced  the  greatest 
fermentation.  From  the  4th, 
secret  rumours,  counter-revolution- 
ary invitations,  the  apprehension 
of  conspiracies,  indignation  against 
the  court,  the  increasing  fear  of 
famine,  everything  announced  a 
revolution ;  the  multitude  already 
turned  its  regards  towards  Versailles. 
On  the  5th,  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  a  manner  at  once  violent 
and  resistless ;  the  absolute  want 
of  bread  was  the  signal  for  it.  A 
young  woman  entering  a  guard- 
house seized  a  drum,  and  ran  along 
the  streets  beating  it,  and  crying, 
Bread  I  bread  I    She  was  soon  sur- 


rounded by  a  crowd  of  women. 
This  mob  advanced  toward  the 
Hdtel-de-Yille,  thickening  as  it 
went  along:  it  forced  the  horse- 
guard  which  was  at  the  gates  of 
the  commune,  penetrated  to  the  in- 
terior, and  demanded  bread  and 
arms ;   it  broke  open   the  gates, 
seized  the  arms,  sounded  the  toc- 
sin, and  prepared  to  march  on 
Versailles.     Presently,  the  people, 
en  masse,  raised  the  same  shout, 
and  the  cry  "  To  Versailles  I "  be- 
came general.     The  women  went 
first,  under  the  conduct  of  Mail- 
lard,  one  of  the  volunteers  of  the 
Bastille.    The  people,  the  national 
guard,  the    French    guards,    de- 
manded   to    follow.      The    com- 
mandant, La  Fayette,  opposed  this 
departure  a  long  time,  but  it  was 
in  vain ;  and  neither  his  efforts  nor 
his  popularity  could  triumph  over 
the   obstinacy  of  the   multitude. 
For  seven  hours  he  harangued  and 
retained  them.    Finally,  impatient 
of  so  much  delay,  disregarding  his 
remonstrances,  they  were  begin- 
ning to  march  without  him  ;  when 
feeling  that  it  wasj  now  his  duty 
to  lead,  as  it  had  been  before  to 
arrest   their   career,   he    obtained 
from  the  commune  the  authorisa- 
tion of  his  departure,  and  he  gave 
the  signal  for  it  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

The  agitation  at  Versailles, 
though  less  impetuous,  was  not 
less  substantial ;  the  national 
guard  and  the  assembly  were  rest- 
less and  irritated.  The  double 
banquet  of  the  body-guard;  the 
I  approbation  which  the  queen  had 
I  manifested  toward  it  in  saying, "  / 
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was  avfantid  by  tke  pUaiures  of 
7%air*fay;N  the  refusal  of  the  king 
to  consent  to  the  declaration  of 
the  Righto  of  Man,  his  concerted 
temporisations,  and  the  want  of 
food,  excited  the  alarm -of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and 
filled  them  with  suspicions.  Potion 
having  denounced  the  banquet  of 
the  guards,  was  summoned  by  a 
rojalist  deputy  to  prove  his  de- 
nunciation, and  make  known  the 
guilty.  u  Let  us  declare  expressly 
that  everything  which  is  not  the 
king  is  subject,  and  responsible," 
exclaimed  Mirabeau  in  a  voice  of 
thunder ;  "  and  I  will  furnish  the 
proofs,"  These  words,  which 
pointed  at  the  queen,  silenced  the 
parly  of  the  right  This  angry 
discussion  was  followed  by  others 
not  less  animated,  upon  the  refusal 
of  the  sanction  and  upon  the 
famine  in  Paris.  A  deputation 
was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  to 
the  king,  to  demand  from  him  the 
simple  and  unmodified  consent  to 
the  rights  of  man,  and  to  conjure 
him  to  facilitate  the  provisioning 
of  the  capital  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
women,  headed  by  Maillard,  was 
reported. 

Their  unexpected  appearance, 
for  they  had  arrested  all  the 
couriers  who  could  have  announced 
it,  excited  the  terror  of  the  court 
The  soldiers  of  Versailles  stood  to 
their  arms,  and  surrounded  the 
chateau ;  but  the  intentions  of  the 
women  were  not  hostile.  Mail* 
lard,  their  leader,  had  persuaded 
them  to  present  themselves  as  sup- 
nts,  and  it  was  in  this  attitude 


that  they  exposed  in  succession  their 
griefs  to  the  assembly  and  to  the 
king.  Thus  the  first  hours  of  this 
tumultuous  evening  were  very 
calm  ;  but  it  was  impossible  that 
causes  of  trouble  and  hostility 
should  not  break  out  between  this 
disorderly  multitude  and  the  body- 
guards, the  object  of  so  much 
irritation.  These  were  placed  in 
the  court  of  the  chateau,  in  front 
of  the  National  guard  and  the  regi- 
ment of  Flanders.  The  interval 
which  separated  them  was  filled 
with  women  and  volunteers  of  the 
Bastille*  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion which  inevitably  resulted 
from  such  an  approximation,  a 
quarrel  began  ;  this  was  the  signal 
of  disorder  and  of  battle.  An 
officer  of  the  guards  struck  a 
Parisian  soldier  with  his  sabre, 
and  was  immediately  hit  in  return 
by  a  shot  in  the  arm.  The  Na- 
tional guard  took  part  against  the 
body-guard  ;  the  fray  became  very 
violent,  and  would  have  been  san- 
guinary, but  for  the  night,  which 
was  unfavourable  for  such  a 
struggle,  and  the  order  which  the 
body-guards  received,  first,  to  cease 
from  firing,  and  then  to  retreat 
But  as  they  were  accused  of  having 
been  the  aggressors,  the  fury  of 
the  multitude  was  for  some  time 
excessive ;  it  rushed  into  their 
quarters ;  two  of  them  were  wound- 
ed, and  another  was  saved  with 
great  difficulty. 

During  this  disorder  the  court 
was  in  consternation ;  the  flight 
of  the  king  was  deliberated  upon ; 
the  carriages  were  ready  ;  a  piquet 
of  the  National  guard  perceived 
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them  at  the  grate  of  the  Orangery, 
and  made  them  go  back  after  hav- 
ing closed  the  grate.  The  king, 
moreover,  whether  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  designs  of  the  court,  or 
whether  he  did  not  deem  them 
practicable,  refused  to  escape. 
Fears  mingled  themselves  with 
his  pacific  intentions,  since  he 
would  neither  repel  aggression 
nor  have  recourse  to  flight  Van- 
quished, he  apprehended  the  same 
fate  as  had  befallen  Charles  the 
First  in  England ;  absent,  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
might  obtain  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  kingdom.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, the  rain,  fatigue,  and  the 
inaction  of  the  body-guard,  slack- 
ened the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
and  La  Fayette  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  Parisian  army. 

His  presence  restored  security 
to  the  court,  and  the  answers  of 
the  king  to  the  deputation  of 
Paris  satisfied  the  multitude  and 
the  army.  In  a  short  time  the 
activity  of  La  Fayette,  the  good 
spirit  and  discipline  of  the  Pari- 
sian guard,  re-established  order 
everywhere.  Calm  re-appeared. 
This  assemblage  of  women  and 
volunteers,  overcome  by  weariness, 
slid  quietly  away.  Some  of  the 
National  guards  were  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  ch&teau  ; 
the  rest  were  received  among  their 
brethren  in  arms  of  Versailles. 
The  royal  family,  re-assured  after 
the  alarms  and  fatigues  of  this 
anxious  night,  abandoned  them- 
selves to  repose  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  At  five  o'clock,  La 
Fayette,  after  having  visited  the  I 


outposts,  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  him,  finding  the  service  well 
executed,  the  town  calm,  the  mob 
either  gone  or  asleep,  took  also 
himself  some  moments  of  rest. 

Towards  the  hour  of  six,  some 
individuals  of  the  mob,  more  ex- 
cited and  earlier  awake,  were  ram- 
bling round  the  chateau.  They 
found  an  open  gate  ;  they  informed 
their  companions  of  it,  and  enter- 
ed by  this  aperture.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  inner  posts  had  been 
left  to  the  body-guard,  and  refused 
to  the  Parisian  force ;  and  this 
fatal  refusal  caused  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  night.  The  inner 
guard  had  not  even  been  doubled ; 
it  had  scarcely  visited  the  gates  ; 
and  the  service  was,  as  in  ordinary 
times,  negligently  performed. 
These  men,  agitated  by  all  the 
passions  which  had  conducted 
them  to  Versailles,  perceived  one 
of  the  body-guard  at  a  window, 
and  assailed  him  with  abuse.  He 
fired  and  wounded  one  of  them. 
They  then  precipitated  themselves 
upon  the  rest  of  the  guard,  who 
defended  the  ch&teau  foot  by 
foot,  and  devoted  themselves  like 
heroes ;  one  of  them  informed  the 
queen,  whom  the  assailants  espe- 
cially menaced ;  she  fled  half 
naked  to  the  king ;  the  tumult 
and  the  peril  in  the  ch&teau  were 
extreme. 

La  Fayette,  apprised  of  the 
invasion  of  the  royal  residence, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  directed 
his  course  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
the  scene  of  danger.  He  found 
upon  the  spot  the  body-guard, 
surrounded    by   a   furious    mob, 
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determined  to  massacre  them.  He 
threw  himself  into  the 'midst,  call- 
ed to  his  assistance  some  French 
guards,  who  were  not  far  distant, 
and  haying  dispersed  the  assailants, 
and  saved  the  body-guard,  precipi- 
tated himself  into  the  ch&teau. 
He  found  it  already  succoured  by 
the  grenadiers  of  the  French 
guards,  who,  at  the  first  rumour 
of  the  tumult,  had  run  thither, 
and  protected  the  royal  guard 
against  the  fury  of  the  Parisians. 
But  the  scene  was  not  yet  termi- 
nated ;  the  mob,re-assembled  in  the 
marble  court,  under  the  balcony  of 
the  king,  called  for  him  with  loud 
cries ; — the  king  appeared.  They 
demanded  his  departure  for  Paris, 
— he  promised  to  go  there  with  his 
family ;  and  they  covered  him,  on 
this  new  determination,  with  ap- 
plause. The  queen  was  resolved 
to  follow  him ;  but  the  opposition 
was  so  strong  against  her,  that  the 


journey  was  not  without  danger. 
It  was  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
multitude  to  her ;  La  Fayette  pro- 
posed to  accompany  her  to  the 
balcony.  After  some  hesitation, 
she  consented.  They  appeared 
together ;  and  in  order  to  make 
himself  understood  by  this  tumul- 
tuous assembly, — in  order  to 
overcome  its  animosities,  to  revive 
its  enthusiasm,  La  Fayette  kissed, 
with  the  profoundest  respect,  the 
hand  of  the  queen  :  the  multitude 
responded  by  its  acclamations.  It 
remained  still  to  make  the  peace 
of  the  body-guard.  La  Fayette 
advanced  with  one  of  them,  placed 
upon  his  head  his  own  tri-coloured 
cockade,  and  embraced  him  in  the 
view  of  the  mob,  who  shouted, 
"Long  live  the  body-guard!" 
Thus  ended  this  scene  ;  the  royal 
family  set  out  for  Paris,  escorted 
by  the  army  and  by  its  guards 
mixed  with  it 
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As  usual  the  king  and  queen  re- 
ceived those  persons  who  were 
accustomed  to  pay  their  respects 
to  them  at  their  coucher,  nor  did 
they  dismiss  their  servants  any 
earlier  than  the  ordinary  time. 
Bat  as  soon  as  they  were  alone 
they  changed  their  clothes  and  put 
on  plain  travelling  dresses  suitable 
to  their  supposed  station.  They 
met  Madame  Elizabeth  and  their 
children  in  the  queen's  room,  and 
thence  they  gained  by  a  secret 
passage  the  apartment  of  the  Duke 
de  Villequier,  first  gentleman  of 
the  bed-chamber,  and  left  the 
palace  separately,  so  as  not  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  senti- 
nels in  the  court  by  the  appear* 
ance  of  groups  of  so  many  persons 
at  once.  Thanks  to  the  bustle  of 
people  on  foot  or  in  carriages 
leaving  the  palace  at  this  time, 
the  numbers  of  whom  M.  de  Fer- 
sen  had  no  doubt  taken  care 
should  be  greater  .than  usual  on 
that  evening,  they  arrived  at  the 
Carrousel  without  having  been  re- 


cognised. The  queen  took  the 
arm  of  one  of  the  body-guards, 
and  led  Madame  Boyale  by  the 
hand.  While  crossing  the  Car- 
rousel, she  met  M.  de  Lafayette,^ 
accompanied  by  one  or  two  officers 
of  his  staff ;  he  was  entering  the 
Tuilleries  to  make  sure  that  the 
precautions  provoked  by  the  dis- 
closures of  that  day  were  being 
strictly  taken.  She  shuddered  as 
she  recognised  the  man  who,  in 
her  eyes,  represented  insurrection 
and  captivity ;  but  in  escaping 
his  recognition,  she  fancied  that 
she  had  escaped  the  nation  itself, 
and  she  smiled  as  she  thought  of 
the  deception  of  this  eluded  guard- 
ian who  next  day  would  not  be 
able  to  produce  his  prisoners  to 
the  people.  Madame  Elizabeth, 
leaning  also  on  the  arm  of  one  of 
the  guards,  followed  at  a  little 
distance.  The  king  had  wished 
to  come  last  with  the  dauphin, 
seven  years  old.  The  Count  de 
Fersen,  disguised  as  a  coachnian, 
)  walked  a  little  in  front  of  the  king 
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and  served  as  his  guide.  The 
queen's  waiting  women  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Tourzel  had  gone 
on  before. 

In  the  confusion  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous and  complicated  flight,  the 
queen  and  her  guide  crossed  the 
Pont  Royal  and  entered  for  an  in- 
stant the  Rue  du  Bac.  Perceiving 
her  error,  she  was  seized  with  un- 
easiness, and  hastily  retraced  her 
steps.  The  king  and  his  son, 
obliged  to  reach  the  same  place 
by  a  circuitous  route  and  oyer  an- 
other bridge,  were  half-an-hour 
late.  At  last  they  arrived ;  they 
jumped  into  the  first  carriage ; 
the  Count  de  Fersen  mounted  the 
box,  seized  the  reins,  and  drove 
the  royal  family  himself  as  far  as 
Bondy,  the  first  post  station  be- 
tween Paris  and  Chalons.  There, 
by  the  count's  care,  they  found 
ready  harnessed  the  berlin  made 
on  purpose  for  the  king,  and  a 
cabriolet  The  two  waiting  wo- 
men of  the  queen,  and  one  of  the 
disguised  body-guards,  got  into  the 
smaller  carriage ;  the  king,  the 
queen,  the  dauphin,  Madame 
Royale,  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
Marchioness  of  Tourzel,  into  the 
berlin.  One  body-guard  sat  in 
front,  another  behind.  The  Count 
de  Fersen  kissed  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  queen,  committed  them 
to  the  care  of  Providence,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris,  whence  he  set 
out  the  same  night  by  another 
road  for  Brussels,  to  rejoin  the 
royal  family  later  on.  At  the 
same  hour  Monsieur,  the  king's 
brother,  Count  de  Provence,  set 
also  from  the  Palace  of  the 


Luxembourg  for  Brussels,  where  he 
arrived  without  being  recognised. 

The  king's  carriage  rolled  along 
the  Chalons  road ;  relays  of  eight 
horses  were  engaged  at  all  the 
post  houses.  This  number  of 
horses,  the  size  and  remarkable 
shape  of  the  berlin,  the  number 
of  the  travellers  who  occupied  it, 
the  body-guards,  whose  livery  ill 
accorded  with  their  aristocratic 
features  and  military  bearing,  the 
Bourbon  looks  of  Louis  XVL, 
seated  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage, 
which  were  also  out  of  keeping 
with  the  part  of  valet-de-chambre 
which  the  king  had  assumed — all 
these  circumstances  were  likely  to 
arouse  suspicion  on  the  road,  and  so 
compromise  the  safety  of  the  royal 
family.  But  the  passport  of  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  an- 
swered all.  It  was  in  these  terms : 
"De  par  le  rou  We  order  you 
to  let  pass  the  Baroness  de  Korf, 
travelling  to  Frankfort  with 
her  two  children,  a  waiting-woman, 
a  valet,  and  three  servants."  Then 
lower  down,  "The  minister  for 
foreign  affaire,  llofUmorinT  This 
foreign  name,  the  title  of  German 
baroness,  the  proverbial  wealth  of 
the  bankers  of  Frankfort,  to  whom 
the  people  were  accustomed  to 
attribute  the  most  splendid  and 
extraordinary  equipages,  all  this 
had  been  calculated  on  by  the 
Count  de  Fersen  to  account  for 
whatever  there  might  be  singular 
or  remarkable  in  the  royal  cortege. 
In  fact  nothing  excited  public  at- 
tention, and  nothing  delayed  the 
journey  till  Montmirail  was  reach- 
ed, a  little  town  between  Chalons 
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and  Meaux.  There  some  repairs, 
which  had  to  be  done  to  the  berlin, 
detained  them  an  hour*  This  de- 
lay, daring  which  the  king's  escape 
might  be  discovered  at  the  Tuil- 
leries,  and  messengers  sent  after 
him,  plunged  the  fugitives  into 
consternation.  The  carriage,  how- 
ever, was  Boon  repaired,  and  the 
travellers  resumed  their  journey 
without  suspecting  that  this  hour 
lost  would  cost  life  and  liberty  to 
four  out  of  five  of  the  royal 
family. 

They  were  full  of  security  and 
confidence.  The  lucky  success 
of  their  escape  from  the  palace, 
their  getting  out  of  Paris,  the 
punctuality  of  the  relays  up  to  this 
point,  the  few  persons  they  met 
on  the  road,  and  the  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  them  in  the  towns 
and  villages  through  which  they 
were  obliged  to  pass,  so  many 
dangers  already  behind  them, 
safety  bo  near  before  them,  each 
turn  of  the  road  bringing  them 
closer  to  M.  de  Bouill6  and  the 
faithful  troops  posted  by  him  to 
receive  them ;  the  beauty  of  the 
weather,  so  sweet  to  eyes  which 
for  two  years  had  rested  on  no- 
thing but  the  seditious  mobs  of 
the  Tuilleries,  or  on  forests  of  bay- 
onets borne  by  the  people  below 
their  windows — all  cheered  their 
hearts,  all  made  them  believe 
that  heaven  was  at  last  de- 
claring for  them,  and  that  the 
pure  and  fervent  prayers  of  these 
children  pressed  on  their  knees, 
and  of  this  angel  who  accompanied 
them  under  the  appearance  of 
Madame  Elizabeth,  had  overcome 


the  obstinate  misfortune  that  had 
been  their  lot 

Under  these  happy  auspices 
they  entered  Chalons.  This  was 
the  only  large  town  which  they 
had  still  to  pass  through.  It  was 
half-past  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Some  idlers  stood  round  the  carri- 
age while  the  horses  were  being 
changed.  The  king  imprudently 
showed  himself  at  the  door;  he 
was  recognised  by  the  postmaster. 
But  this  good  man  felt  that  his 
sovereign's  life  was  in  a  look  or 
motion  of  surprise ;  he  concealed 
his  astonishment ;  he  drew  off  the 
attention  of  the  crowd,  him- 
self helped  to  harness  the  horses 
to  the  king's  carriage,  and  hasten- 
ed the  postilions  to  drive  on.  This 
man  alone  of  all  the  people  was 
not  stained  by  the  blood  of  his 
king. 

The  carriage  rolled  out  of  the 
gates  of  Chalons.  The  king,  the 
queen,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  said 
with  one  voice,  "  We  are  saved  ! " 
In  fact,  after  Chalons,  the  king's 
safety  was  no  longer  in  the  keep- 
ing of  chance  but  of  prudence  and 
force.  The  first  relay  was  at 
Pont-Sommevelle.  It  has  been 
already  seen  that  by  M.  de 
Bouilltfs  dispositions,  M.  de 
Choiseul  and  M.  de  Quoguelas,  at 
the  head  of  a  detachment  of  fifty 
hussars,  were  to  be  there  to  protect 
the  king  in  case  of  need  and  to 
follow  him ;  they  were,  besides, 
as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  king's 
carriage,  to  send  a  hussar  to  inform 
the  post  at  Sainte-Menehould,  and 
then  that  at  Clermont,  of  the 
approach  of  the  royal  family.    The 
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king  thought  himself  sine  of  find- 
ing there  Mends  devoted  to  him 
and  armed.  He  found  no  one.  M. 
de  Choisenl,  M.  de  Guoguelas,  and 
the  fifty  hussars,  had  left  half-an- 
honr  before.  The  people  seemed 
uneasy  and  agitated;  they  spoke 
in  low  tones  round  the  carriages  ; 
they  scanned  the  travellers  with 
suspicious  eyes.  Nevertheless  no 
one  ventured  to  oppose  their  de- 
parture ;  and,  at  half-past  seven, 
the  king  arrived  at  Sainte-Mene- 
hould. At  this  time  of  the  year 
it  was  still  broad  daylight. 
Anxious  at  having  passed  two 
posts  without  meeting  the  escort 
which  had  been  arranged  to  meet 
him  there,  the  king,  by  a  natural 
impulse,  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window  to  seek  among  the  crowd 
a  look  of  intelligence  or  some 
officer  who  might  explain  to  him 
the  reason  of  the  absence  of  these 
detachments.  This  impatience 
was  his  ruin.  The  son  of  the 
postmaster  Drouet  recognised  the 
king,  though  he  had  never  seen 
him,  by  his  resemblance  to  the 
effigy  of  Louis  XVI.  on  the  coin- 
age. But,  as  the  horses  were  al- 
ready put  in,  the  postilions  mount- 
ed, and  the  town  being  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  who 
might  have  forced  a  passage,  the 
young  man  did  not  dare  to  under- 
take singly  to  stop  the  carriage  in 
this  place. 

The  officer  commanding  the 
detachment  of  dragoons  posted 
here,  who  was  walking  about  the 
place,  looking  out  for  the  king's 

ival,  had   also   recognised   the 
1  carriages  by  the  description 


which  had  been  given  him  of 
then!  He  wished  to  make  his 
men  mount  and  follow  the  king, 
but  the  National  guards  of  Sainte- 
Menehould,  who  had  heard  the 
rumour  of  the  likeness  between 
the  travellers  and  the  portraits  of 
the  royal  family,  surrounded  the 
barracks,  shut  the  doors  of  the 
stables,  and  opposed  the  departure 
of  the  dragoons.  During  this 
rapid  instinctive  movement  of  the 
people,  the  postmaster's  son  was 
saddling  his  best  horse,  and  setting 
out  at  full  speed  to  get  to  Yarennes 
before  the  arrival  of  the  carriages, 
that  he  might  communicate  his 
suspicions  to  the  municipality  of 
that  town,  and  stir  up  the  patriots 
to  arrest  the  monarch.  While 
this  man  was  galloping  on  his  way 
to  Yarennes,  the  king,  whose  de- 
stiny he  bore,  was  pursuing,  with- 
out suspicion,  the  road  towards 
the  same  town.  Drouet  was  sure 
of  outstripping  the  king,  for  the 
high  road  from  Sainte-Menehould 
to  Yarennes  describes  a  consider- 
able angle  and  goes  round  by 
Clermont,  while  the  straight  path 
for  riders  and  foot-passengers  only 
avoids  Clermont,  and  thus  shortens 
by  four  leagues  the  distance  be- 
tween Sainte-Menehould  and  Yar- 
ennes. Drouet  had  thus  time  to 
spare,  and  danger  ran  faster  than 
safety.  Yet  by  a  strange  accident 
of  fortune  death  rode  behind 
Drouet  also,  and  all  unknown  to 
him,  aimed  at  the  life  of  this  man, 
while  he  himself  was  aiming  at 
the  life  of  his  unsuspicious  sove- 
reign. 

A  quartermaster  of  the  dragoons 
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shut  up  in  the  barracks  of  Sainte- 
Menehould,  had  alone  found  means 
of  mounting  and  escaping  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  people.  Informed  by 
his  commander  of  the  hurried  de- 
parture of  Drouet,  and  suspecting 
the  cause  of  it,  he  had  hastened  in 
pursuit  along  the  Varennes  road, 
sure  of  making  up  with  him,  and 
resolved  to  kill  him.  In  fact  he 
had  him  in  sight,  but  always  kept 
at  a  distance,  so  as  not  to  excite 
his  suspicions,  that  he  might  ap- 
proach him  without  being  perceiv- 
ed, and  come  up  to  him  at  a  fav- 
ourable moment  and  in  a  lonely 
part  of  the  road.  Drouet,  who 
often  looked  round  to  see  if  he 
was  being  followed,  had  perceived 
this  horseman  and  guessed  his  pur- 
pose ;  born  in  the  district  and 
knowing  all  the  paths,  he  sudden- 
ly threw  himself  off  the  road 
across  country,  and  by  the  help 
of  a  wood,  in  which  he  buried 
himself  and  his  horse,  he  escaped 
the  eye  of  the  quartermaster, 
and  pursued  at  full  speed  his  way 
to  Varennes. 

Arrived  at  Clermont,  the  king 
is  recognised  by  Count  Charles  de 
Damas,  who  was  waiting  for  him 
with  two  squadrons.  Without 
offering  any  opposition  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  carriages,  the  muni- 
cipality of  Clermont,  troubled  by 
vague  suspicions  on  account  of  the 
prolonged  stay  of  these  soldiers, 
ordered  the  dragoons  not  to  march. 
They  obeyed  the  people.  Count 
de  Damas,  abandoned  by  his  men, 
found  means  of  escaping  with  only 
a  sous-officier  and  three  dragoons, 
and  galloped  towards  Varennes 
2n 


some  distance  behind  the  king ; 
too  weak  and  too  tardy  suc- 
cour ! 

The  royal  family,  shut  up  in 
the  berlin,  and  seeing  that  nothing 
interfered  with  their  progress,  were 
ignorant  of  these  sinister  occur- 
rences. It  was  half-past  eleven  at 
night  when  the  carriages  arrived 
at  the  first  houses  of  the  little  town 
of  Varennes.  Everybody  was  asleep, 
or  seemed  to  be  so ;  all  was  deserted 
and  silent.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Varennes  was  not  on  the  line  of 
road  from  Chalons  to  Montmedy  ; 
the  king  would  not  find  horses 
there.  It  had  been  agreed  between 
him  and  M.  de  Bouille  that  the 
horses  of  M.  de  Choiseul  should 
be  stationed  in  advance  at  a  place 
agreed  upon  in  Varennes,  and 
should  be  put  into  the  carriages 
to  take  them  to  Dun  and  to  Stenay, 
where  M.  de  Bouill£  was  awaiting 
the  king.  It  has  also  been  seen 
that  M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de 
Guoguelas,  who,  according  to  the 
orders  of  M.  de  Bouill6,  were  to 
be  waiting  for  the  king  at  Pont- 
Sommevelle  with  a  detachment  of 
fifty  hussars,  and  to  come  after 
him,  had  neither  met  him  nor  fol- 
lowed him.  Instead  of  reaching 
Varennes  at  the  same  time  as  this 
prince,  these  *  officers,  on  leaving 
Pont-Sommevelle,  had  taken  with 
their  detachment  a  road  which 
avoids  Sainte  -  Menehould,  and 
which  lengthens  by  several  leagues 
the  distance  between  Pont-Somme- 
velle and  Varennes.  The  object 
of  this  change  of  road  was  to  avoid 
Sainte-Menehould,  where  the  pass- 
age of  the  hussars  had  produced 
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some  excitement  two  days  before. 
The  result  was,  that  neither  M.  de 
Guognelas  nor  M.  de  Choiseul, 
these  two  confidants  and  guides  of 
the  king's  flight,  weieat  Yarennes 
when  he  arrived.  They  did  not 
arrive  until  some  time  after  him. 
The  carnages  had  been  stopped  at 
the  entrance  to  Yarennes. 

Tne  king,  surprised  at  seeing 
neither  M.  de  Choiseul  nor  M.  de 
Guognelas,  nor  escort  nor  relay, 
was  anxiously  expecting  that  the 
cracking  of  postilions'  whips  would 
bring  out  the  horses  which  they 
required  to  continue  their  journey. 
The  .  three  body-guards  alighted 
and  ran  from  door  to  door,  trying 
to  find  out  where  the  horses  had 
been  placed ;  nobody  could  tell 
them. 

The  little  town  of  Yarennes  is 
formed  of  two  distinct  parts,  the 
upper  and  the  lower  town,  divided 
by  a  river  and  a  bridge.  M.  de 
Guognelas  had  placed  the  relay 
in  the  lower  town,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge.  This  was  in 
itself  a  prudent  measure,  since  the 
carriages  would  traverse  the  bridge 
with  the  horses  from  Clermont, 
and  in  case  of  any  commotion 
among  the  people,  it  would  be 
easier  to  change  horses  and  to  get 
away  when  the  bridge  was  once 
crossed.  But  the  king  should  have 
been  informed  of  it ;  he  was  not 
The  king  and  queen,  greatly  agi- 
tated, got  out  of  the  carriages  and 
wandered  about  for  half-an-hour 
among  the  deserted  streets  of  the 
upper  town,  seeking  for  the  horses. 
""  ~  Vnocked  at  the  doors  of 
where   they   saw   lights  ; 


they  asked  questions  ;  no  one 
understood  what  they  meant  At 
last  they  returned  discouraged  to 
the  carriages,  which  the  impatient 
postilions  were  threatening  to 
abandon.  By  dint  of  entreaty,  of 
money,  and  of  promises,  they  per- 
suaded these  men  to  mount  again 
and  pass  on.  The  carriages  set 
out  The  travellers  reassured 
themselves ;  they  attributed  this 
accident  to  a  misunderstanding, 
and  hoped  in  a  few  minutes  to 
find  themselves  in  the  camp  of  M. 
de  Bouille.  The  upper  town  is 
crossed  without  opposition.  The 
closed  houses  repose  in  most  de- 
ceitful calm ;  only  a  few  men  are 
on  the  watch,  and  these  men  are 
silent  and  concealed. 

Between  the  upper  and  lower 
towns  rises  a  tower  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bridge  which  separates  them. 
This  tower  has  beneath  it  a  narrow 
dark  arch  of  massive  masonry, 
through  which  carriages  are  ob- 
liged to  pass  slowly,  and  where 
the  least  obstacle  can  block  up 
the  passage.  This  was  a  relic  of 
the  feudal  times,  a  snare  by  which 
the  nobles  once  caught  the  people, 
and  in  which,  by  a  strange  turn  of 
fortune,  the  people  were  one  day 
to  catch  the  whole  monarchy. 
The  carriages  are  scarcely  within 
the  dark  shades  of  this  arch  before 
the  horses,  frightened  by  a  cart 
overturned,and  by  obstacles  thrown 
before  their  feet,  stop,  and  five  or 
six  men  emerge  from  the  obscurity 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  rush  to 
the  horses'  heads,  to  the  doors  of 
the  carriages,  and  order  the  travel- 
lers to  get  out  and  come  to  the 
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municipality  to  have  their  pass- 
ports examined.  The  man  who 
thus  gave  orders  to  his  king  was 
Drouet.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
from  Sainte  -  Menehould,  he  had 
gone  to  rouse  from  their  first 
sleep  some  young  patriots,  his 
friends,  and  communicated  to 
them  his  conjectures  and  the  dis- 
quietude by  which  he  was  devour- 
ed. Not  quite  certain,  as  yet,  of 
the  Tightness  of  their  suspicions, 
or  wishing  to  reserve  for  them- 
selves alone  the  glory  of  arresting 
the  king  of  France,  they  had  not 
informed  the  authorities,  awakened 
the  town,  or  roused  up  the  people. 
The  appearance  of  a  plot  awakened 
their  patriotism  ;  they  felt  them- 
selves like  the  whole  nation. 

At  this  sudden  apparition,  at 
these  cries,  at  the  glitter  of  these 
swords  and  bayonets,  the  body- 
guards rise  from  their  seats,  lay 
their  hands  on  their  hidden  arms, 
and  seem  to  await  the  king's  orders. 
The  king  forbids  them  to  use  force 
to  open  a  passage.  The  horses 
were  turned  round,  and  the  car- 
riages, escorted  by  Drouet  and  his 
friends,  were  led  back  to  the  house 
of  a  grocer  named  Sausse,  who  was 
also  the  Procureur-Syndic  of  Va- 
rennes.  There  the  king  and  his  fa- 
mily were  made  to  get  out,  that  their 
passports  might  be  examined,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  suspicions 
about  them  ascertained.  At  the 
same  time  Drouet's  associates  dis- 
persed themselves,  uttering  cries 
throughout  all  the  town,  knocked 
at  the  doors,  got  up  into  the  steeple, 
sounded  the  tocsin.  The  inhabit- 
ants awoke  in  alarm  ;  the  National 


guards  of  the  town  and  of  the 
neighbouring  country  came    up, 
one  by  one,  to  the  door  of  M. 
Sausse ;  others    repaired  to    the 
quarters    of  the    detachment  to 
seduce  the  troops  or  disarm  them. 
In  vain  the  king  at  first  denied 
his  rank ;  his  features  and  those 
of  the  queen  betrayed  him.     He 
then  told  his  name  to  the  mayor 
and  the  municipal  officers  ;  he  took 
the  hands  of  M.  Sausse  :  "  Yes,  I 
am  your  king,"  he  said,  "and  I 
confide  my  fate  and  that  of  my 
wife,  of  my  sister,  of  my  children, 
to  your  fidelity.      Our  lives,  the 
fortune  of  the  empire,  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  the  safety  of  the 
constitution  even,  are  in  your  hands. 
Let  me  depart ;  I  am  not  flying 
abroad  ;  I  am   not  going  out  of 
the  kingdom  ;  I  am  going  into  the 
midst  of  a  division  of  my  army, 
and  to  a  French  town,  to  recover 
my  real  liberty  which  the  factions 
do   not  leave   me   at  Paris,   and 
thence  to  treat  with  the  Assembly 
dominated,   like   myself,  by   the 
fear  of  the  mob.     I  am  not  going 
to  destroy,  I  am  going  to  support 
and  guarantee  the  constitution  ;  if 
you  detain  me,  it  is  all  over  with 
it,    with  me,   and  perhaps  with 
France.     I  conjure  you  as  a  man, 
as  a  husband,  as  a  father,  as  a 
citizen !     Open  the  way  to  us — 
in  one  hour  we  are  saved — France 
is  saved  with  us  !     And  if  you  re- 
tain in  your  heart  that  fidelity 
which  you  profess  in  your  words 
for  him  who  was  your  master,  I 
order  you  as  the  king  ! " 

These  men,  moved,  respectful 
amid  their  violence,  hesitated  and 
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seemed  overcome.  By  their  looks, 
by  their  tears,  might  be  seen  the 
straggle  between  their  natural 
pity  for  such  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  their  conscience  as 
patriots.  The  sight  of  their  king 
supplicating  them  and  pressing 
their  hands  in  his,  of  the  queen, 
by  turns  majestic  and  beseeching, 
who  was  striving  by  despair  or  by 
entreaties  to  wring  from  their 
mouths,  a  consent  to  the  departure 
of  the  royal  family,  deeply  moved 
them.  They  would  have  yielded 
if  they  had  listened  to  their  feel- 
ings alone ;  but  they  began  to 
think,  with  fear  for  themselves,  of 
the  responsibility  of  indulgence. 
The  people  would  demand  an  ac- 
count of  its  king,  the  nation  of  its 
head.  Selfishness  hardened  them. 
The  wife  of  M.  de  Sausse,  whom 
her  husband  often  consulted  by 
glances,  and  whose  heart  the 
queen  hoped  to  find  more  open  to 
her  appeals,  was  the  least  moved 
of  alL  While  the  king  was  ha- 
ranguing the  municipal  officers, 
this  princess  in  tears,  her  children 
on  her  knees,  seated  in  the  shop 
between  two  bales  of  goods,  was 
showing  her  little  ones  to  Madame 
Sausse.  "  You  are  a  mother,  ma- 
dame,"  the  queen  said  to  her ; 
"  you  are  a  wife  !  The  fate  of  a 
wife  and  a  mother  is  in  your  hands. 
Think  what  I  must  suffer  for  these 
children,  for  my  husband.  With 
one  word  I  shall  owe  them  to  you 
— the  Queen  of  France  will  owe 
you  more  than  her  kingdom, 
more  than  life  ! n  "  Madame,"  the 
grocer's  wife  replied,  with  that 
petty    common   sense    of    hearts 


where  interest  stifles  generosity, 
"  I  should,  like  to  be  of  use  to  you. 
You  are  thinking  of  the  king  ;  for 
my  part  I  am  thinking  of  *L 
Sausse.  A  woman  must  think  of 
her  husband.1'  All  hope  was  lost 
if  there  was  no  more  pity  even  in 
the  heart  of  a  woman.  The  queen, 
hurt  and  angry,  retired  with  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth  and  the  children 

• 

into  two  little  rooms  at  the  top  of 
Madame  Sausse's  house ;  she  burst 
into  tears.  The  king,  surrounded 
down  stairs  by  municipal  officers 
and  National  guards,  had  also  given 
up  hope  of  making  them  relent ; 
he  kept  going  up  and  down  the 
wooden  staircase  of  this  wretched 
shop  ;  he  went  from  the  queen  to 
his  sister,  from  his  sister  to  his 
children.  What  he  had  not  been 
able  to  obtain  from  pity  he  hoped 
to  obtain  from  force  and  delay. 
He  did  not  believe  that  these  men, 
who  showed  still  some  feeling  and 
a  kind  of  respect  for  him,  would 
really  persist  in  detaining  him  and 
waiting  for  the  orders  of  the  As- 
sembly. In  any  case,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  would  be  delivered 
before  the  return  of  the  couriers 
sent  to  Paris,  by  the  troops  of  M. 
de  BouiUe*,  by  which  he  knew 
himself  to  be  surrounded  without 
the  people  being  aware  of  it  He 
was  only  astonished  that  this  suc- 
cour was  so  slow  to  appear.  The 
hours,  however,  struck,  the  night 
passed  on,  and  the  succour  did  not 
arrive. 

The  officer  detached  to  com- 
mand the  squadron  of  hussars 
posted  at  Yarennes  by  M.  de 
BoniUe*  was  not  taken  fully  into 
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confidence  about  the  design.  He 
had  only  been  told  that  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  to  pass,  and 
that  he  was  to  guard  it  No  courier 
preceded  the  king's  carriage ;  no 
horseman  had  come  from  Sainte- 
Menehould  to  warn  him  to  get 
ready  his  troop  ;  MM.  de  Choiseul 
and  de  Guoguelas,  who  should 
have  been  at  Varennes  before  the 
arrival  of  the  king,  and  have  com- 
municated to  this  officer  the  final 
secret  orders  as  to  his  duty,  were 
not  there.  The  officer  was  left  to 
himself  and  to  his  own  uncer- 
tainties. Two  other  officers  with- 
out men,  sent  by  M.  de  Bouille* 
with  complete  knowledge  of  the 
king's  journey,  had  been  despatch- 
ed by  this  general  to  Varennes ; 
but  they  had  remained  in  the 
lower  town,  and  in  the  same  inn 
where  the  horses  of  M.  de  Choiseul, 
destined  for  "the  king's  carriages, 
had  been  stabled.  They  were  ig- 
norant of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  other  part  of  the  town,  and 
were  waiting  according  to  their 
orders  for  the  appearance  of  M 
de  Guoguelas.  They  were  only 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  the 
tocsin. 

M.  de  Choiseul  and  M.  de  Guo- 
guelas, with  Count  Charles  de 
Damas  and  his  three  faithful 
dragoons,  were  galloping  towards 
Varennes,  having  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  the  mutiny  of  the 
squadron  at  Clermont  When 
they  arrived  at  the*  gate  of  the 
town,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  arrest  of  the  king,  the 
National  guard  recognised  them, 
stopped    them,  and  made    their 


little  detachment  dismount  before 
allowing  them  to  enter.  They 
demanded  leave  to  speak  to  the 
king.  It  was  granted  them.  The 
king  forbade  them  to  attempt 
violence.  He  was  expecting  every 
minute  the  superior  forces  of  M. 
de  Bouille*.  M.  de  Guoguelas 
nevertheless  issued  from  the  house, 
and  saw  the  hussars  mixed  in  the 
crowd  which  covered  the  place ; 
wishing  to  make  trial  of  their  fidelity, 
he  imprudently  cried,  u  Hussars, 
are  you  for  the  nation  or  for  the 
king  ?  *  Vive  la  nation  I n  replied 
the  soldiers ;  "  we  are  and  always 
will  be  for  itw  The  crowd  ap- 
plauded. A  sergeant  of  the  Na- 
tional guard  took  command  of 
the  hussars.  Their  commander 
escaped.  He  went  to  join  in  the 
lower  town  the  two  officers  who 
were  with  the  horses  of  M.  de 
Choiseul,  and  all  three  left  the 
town  and  rode  off  to  inform  their 
general  at  Dun.  These  officers 
had  been  fired  on  when,  hearing 
that  the  carriages  had  been  stop- 
ped, they  tried  to  get  to  the 
king. 

In  these  vicissitudes  the  night 
passed  away.  Already  the  National 
guards  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
were  arriving  in  arms  at  Varennes ; 
barricades  were  being  raised  be- 
tween the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
and  couriers  despatched  by  the 
municipality  were  hastening  to 
desire  the  authorities  of  Metz  and 
Verdun  to  send  to  Varennes  in  all 
haste  troops  and  cannon  to  pre- 
vent the  king  being  taken  away 
by  the  forces  of  M.  de  Bouille,  who 
was  approaching. 
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Hie  king,  however,  the  queen, 
Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  child- 
ren, were  taking  a  few  minutes' 
repose,  dressed  as  they  were,  in 
the  rooms  of  M.  de  Sausse's  house, 
amid  the  sound  of  the  footsteps 
and  the  threatening  murmurs  of 
the    anxious   crowd    that    every 


minute  grew  greater  beneath  their 
windows.  The  queen  did  not 
sleep.  All  her  emotions  as  wife, 
as  mother,  as  queen ;  anger,  terror, 
despair ;  waged  so  terrible  a  conflict 
in  her  soul,  that  her  hair,  which 
had  been  brown  the  night  before, 
in  the  morning  had  turned  grey. 


"THE  TENTH  OF  AUGUST." 

(Lavalette's  Memoir*.) 
A.D.  1792. 


The  enterprise  of  M.  de  Lafayette, 
notwithstanding    its    ill    success, 
made  the  Jacobins  sensible  that 
they  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  plans. 
The  court  was  upon  its  guard  :  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  attempt 
assassination ;  an  attack  by  open 
force  was  in  consequence  resolved 
on  and  fixed  for  the  4th  of  August. 
But  whether  the  conspirators  were 
not  yet   ready,  or  whether  that 
day  had  only  been  named  to  de- 
ceive the  court,  the  attack  did  not 
then  take  place.     M.  de  Verdiere 
passed  all  day  at  the  palace,  and 
on  returning  in  the  evening,  he 
used  to  make  me  share  his  fears 
without  being  able  to  inspire  me 
with  his  hopes.     He  told  me  that 
emissaries  were  dispersed  through 
all  the  suburbs,  and  even  in  the 
club  of  the  Jacobins  itself;  that 
all  their  designs  were  known  ;  that 
the   National   guards   were   com- 
manded  by  M.   Mandat,  an   ex- 
officer  of  the  Gardes  Franchises ; 
that  on  the  first  order  he  might 
give,    twenty    thousand    citizens 
would  rise  in  arms ;  that  all  the 


loyal  nobility  and  citizens  of  Paris 
would  go  to  the  palace ;  that  the 
king  would  mount  his  horse,  and 
that  the  day  intended  for  his  ruin 
would  be  his  triumph.     I  did  all 
I  could  to  convince  him  that  the 
National  guards  would  not  march  ; 
that  they  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  their  own  power;    that  they 
were   divided   in   their  opinions, 
and,  above   all,  discouraged ;    in 
one  word,  that  they  were  afraid  of 
the  Jacobins.     I  observed  that  M. 
Mandat  was  scarcely  known,  and 
inspired  no  confidence  ;  that  three 
or  four  battalions  of  gallant  men 
would  be   insufficient  to  repulse 
the  aggressors,  who  were  the  whole 
populace  of  Paris  ;  that  the  Swiss 
guards  were  objects  of  horror,  and 
would  be  overpowered  by  the  irri- 
tated people  ;  that  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  wiser  to  make  use  of  the 
protection  of  these  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  Paris  and  re- 
tiring towards  Normandy,  where  a 
numerous  body  of  cavalry  might 
join  the  court.     I  insisted  chiefly 
on   the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
Tuileries  in  the  night.    The  Swi' 
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being  masters  of  the  post  at  the 
turning  bridge  that  communicated 
with  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  first 
hours  of  the  retreat  would  pass  off 
tranquilly.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  make  Verdiere  listen  to  reason. 
He  continually  referred  to  the 
marks  of  courage  and  loyalty  ex- 
hibited in  petitions  signed  by  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
citizens,  who  every  day,  and  on 
every  occasion,  openly  declared 
their  love  for  their  king,  and  their 
implacable  hatred  of  the  rebels. 
"  These  are  only  signs  manual,"  I 
said ;  "  the  citizens  will  fly  on  the 
firing  of  the  first  cannon.  Tou  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  hear  women 
lament  and  children  cry*  The 
good  people  will  retire  to  their 
beds  and  weep."  I  was  unable  to 
convince  him  ;  and  he  was  a  faith- 
ful echo  of  all  those  who  sur- 
rounded the  royal  family.  How- 
ever, this  noble  old  man  behaved 
very  gallantly;  he  escaped  by  a 
miracle  the  massacre  at  the  palace, 
went  to  Coblentz,  and  having  re- 
turned to  Paris  a  short  time  after- 
wards, he  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
The  10th  of  August  was  at  last 
decidedly  fixed  upon  by  the  con- 
spirators. The  battalion  of  St. 
Antoine,  in  which  I  served,  was 
not  decided  to  take  any  share  in 
the  day,  although  it  was  com- 
manded by  a  staunch  royalist ; 
but  my  company  of  chasseurs  was 
under  the  orders  of  a  young  archi- 
tect named  Bleve,  a  man  of  deter- 
mined spirit,  and  one  in  whom 
we  placed  entire  confidence.  He 
«™it  us  word  at. two  o'clock  in  the 
The  greatest  part  of 


the  company  joined  him,  and  at 
four  we  set  off  for  the  Tuileries. 
A  dismal  sight  presented  itself  to 
us  in  the  way.  Numerous  groups 
of  common  people,  armed  with 
sabres,  pikes,  and  pistols,  crossed 
the  Rue  St  Antoine,  going  to- 
wards the  suburb,  and  casting 
threatening  looks,  as  if  they  were 
surprised  to  see  us  march  another 
way.  Some  of  them  abused  us, 
others  called  their  neighbours. 
The  women  were  at  the  windows, 
or  in  the  streets,  embracing  with 
tears  their  husbands  and  sons. 
The  gloomy  energy  of  these  men 
was  depicted  in  their  countenances 
and  motions.  As  we  advanced, 
the  deepest  silence  reigned  on  the 
quays ;  daylight  seemed  to  recoil 
before  the  sacrilegious  spectacle  of 
a  city  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors 
of  civil  war  and'crime. 

We  arrived  in  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries  a  little  before  five  o'clock. 
At  that  time  the  palace  had  not 
the  imposing  aspect  which  now 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  noble 
royal  residences.  The  large  court, 
separated  in  all  its  length  from 
the  square  by  an  iron  railing,  was 
divided  in  three  parts,  each  en- 
cumbered by  houses  and  walla. 
Instead  of  the  railing  there  were 
old  decayed  buildings,  occupied 
by  tradespeople,  and  the  grand 
entrance  closed  with  a  folding 
door.  A  short  while  after  we  had 
arrived  in  the  middle  court,  a 
company  of  artillery  of  the  sections 
of  the  Blancs  Monteaux  entered 
with  two  field-pieces,  crying  Vive 
U  Roil  The  battalions  of  the 
Petite   Peres  and  the  Filles  St 
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Thomas  bad  preceded  us,  and  were 
drawn  np  in  line  of  battle  in  the 
court.  We  soon  joined  together, 
interchanging  the  most  touching 
tokens  of  friendship  for  one  an- 
other, attachment  to  the  king,  and 
hatred  of  the  rebels. 

At  five  o'clock  we  learned  that 
the  king  was  going  to  review  us. 
He  soon  appeared,  accompanied 
by  a  few  officers  of  his  household 
and  about  twenty  persons  in  plain 
dresses,  armed  with  pistols  and 
muskets.  His  cold  tranquillity 
and  apathy  kunder  such  terrible 
circumstances  produced  a  painful 
impression.  He  addressed  to  us, 
as  he  was  passing  by,  a  few  words 
we  did  not  hear,  and  returned  to 
the  palace.  This  scene  made  a 
dismal  impression  upon  us,  but  it 
was  quickly  dissipated  when  the 
grenadiers  of  the  battalion  of  the 
Filles  St.  Thomas  proposed  to  us 
to  sign  a  proclamation  in  favour 
of  the  king,  written  by  one  of 
their  officers.  We  went  into  a 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  which 
has  since  served  as  antechamber  for 
the  home  department  of  the  council 
of  state.  The  gallant  author  of 
the  proclamation  had  been  wound- 
ed a  few  days  before  by  the  Mar- 
seillais  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  and 
had  been  carried  to  the  Tuileries 
in  a  handbarrow.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  embracing  him.  I 
suspect  he  must  have  perished  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  and  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  recollect  his  name. 

The  emissaries  we  sent  to  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  came  every 
now  and  then  to  tell  us  that  the 
enemy  was  setting  out  and  would 


soon  arrive.  We  were  fully  de- 
termined to  repulse  them.  Never- 
theless our  unbounded  devoted- 
ness  to  the  royal  cause  could  alone 
make  us  blind  to  the  smallness  of 
our  numbers  and  our  desperate 
situation.  I  can  affirm  that  there 
were  no  more  than  three  hundred 
men  in  the  chief  court,  and  none 
at  all  either  in  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore  or  in  the  Pavilion  Marsan. 
The  Swiss  occupied  all  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  general-in-chief  of 
our  well-disposed  army  was  M.  de 
Whittinghoff,  an  old  man  above 
sixty,  who  spoke  barbarous  French, 
knew  nothing  either  of  France  or 
Paris,  was  rather  lame,  and  cer- 
tainly had  not  the  least  idea  of 
the  enemies  he  had  to  oppose  or 
the  position  he  had  to  defend.  In 
fact,  if  the  Jacobins  themselves 
had  arranged  the  order  of  our  de- 
fence, and  chosen  our  general,  they 
could  not  have  done  better  for 
their  own  interest. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
the  king  resolved  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  A 
grenadier  of  the  National  guards 
informed  us  that  he  had  carried 
the  prince  royal  in  his  arms  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  and  de- 
scribed all  the  insults  the  royal 
family  had  endured  from  the  popu- 
lace, who  already  filled  that  part 
of  the  garden.  A  little  while 
afterwards,  M.  Roederer,  syndic  or 
president  of  the  directory  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  came  to 
us,  and  desired  us,  in  the  name  of 
the  law,  not  to  attack,  but  to  rev 
force    by  force.      This    was 
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doubt,  very  prudent  on  his  part ; 
but  what  were  we  to  defend  ? 
Was  it  the  palace  and  its  furni- 
ture? or  did  not  the  king,  by 
leaving  his  residence  and  going  to 
the  Assembly,  seem  to  declare  that 
he  surrendered  himself  up  to  that 
Assembly,  which  was  now  the 
sovereign  authority,  and  whence 
we  were  to  receive  our  orders? 
The  king's  retreat,  and  the  speech 
of  M.  Roederer,  spread  discourage- 
ment and  confusion  among  the 
National  guards ;  the  cannoniers 
of  the  battalion  of  Blancs  Mon- 
teaux  threw  down  their  matches, 
stamped  upon  them,  and  said  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  (done,  there 
being  no  king  to  defend. 

During  this  scene,  I  was  on 
duty  at  the  gate  of  the  court,  fac- 
ing a  Swiss,  an  absolute  machine, 
with  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
exchange  a  word.  But  an  aide-de- 
camp of  General  Whittinghoff  pass- 
ing near  me,  I  asked  him  what 
his  general  intended  doing.  He 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders  and 
said,  "I  do  not  think  he  knows 
himself ;  but  I  believe  we  are  in 
an  awkward  situation.  We  have 
to  fight  the  Marseillais:  I  know 
the  people  of  Provence,  and  if  the 
plan  is  to  spare  them,  we  are  lost" 
— He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when 
howlings  gave  us  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  and  the, doors 
soon  gave  way  to  the  repeated 
blows  of  the  thick  beams  with 
which  they  struck  them.  All  the 
guards  that  were  in  the  court  dis- 
twu><i,  and  i  followed  gravely  my 
'wmpanion,  who,  according 
rderB  he  had  received,  re- 


turned at  a  slow  pace  to  the  palace, 
and  we  entered  together  the  saloon 
of  the  guards. 

The  Swiss  were  ranged  on  the 
two  Bides  of  the  great  staircase, 
and  in  all  the  apartments  facing 
the  windows,  three  in  depth.  The 
officers  were  trying  to  stimulate 
them,  but  their  faltering  voices 
betrayed  their  consternation.  I 
had  expected  to  find  National 
guards  in  the  palace.  Surprised 
to  see  nothing  but  foreigners,  I 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  manner  I 
should  act,  when  a  Swiss  officer, 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  begged  me 
to  accompany  him  to  the  garden, 
where  his  company  was  stationed. 
My  regimentals  were  a  sort  of  pro- 
tection. We  went  down  together 
to  the  first  landing-place,  facing 
the  door  that  leads  to  the  old 
chamber  of  the  council  of  state. 
There  we  found  the  great  staircase 
barred  by  a  beam,  and  defended 
by  several  Swiss  officers,  who  were 
politely  disputing  the  way  with 
about  fifty  men,  whose  dress  made 
them  look  like  robbers  in  a  melo- 
drama. They  were  intoxicated, 
and  their  coarse  accent  betrayed 
their  origin ;  they  came  from  Mar- 
seilles. The  officer  repeatedly 
told  them  that  the  royal  family 
were  gone  to  the  Assembly,  that 
there  was  nobody  in  the  palace, 
and  that  the  Swiss  had  received  a 
positive  order  to  defend  its  en- 
trance. But  reason  was  of  no 
avail  with  them.  "We  will 
enter !  we  will  examine  all  the 
apartments ! "  was  their  only  an- 
swer, mingled  with  cries  of  a  Vive 
la    Nation !"      The  soldiers,  by 
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command  of  the  officers,  returned 
in  bad  French  the  same  cries,  and 
raised  their  hats  on  their  bayonets. 
At  last  the  conspirators  succeeded. 
The    barrier  gave   way  to   their 
efforts  ;  they  forced  their  passage, 
and  we  seized  the  opportunity  to 
go  down.     We  were  still  in  the 
vestibule,   when    a  well-directed 
fire  began  from  the  apartments, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
the  cannon  were  heard.      I   am 
convinced    that   the   Swiss   fired 
first ;  my  memory  has  never  for  a 
moment  deceived  me  in  respect  to 
that  circumstance.    It  is,  however, 
useless  to  discuss  the  point ;  for  it 
is   certain   that    the   conspirators 
came  with  a  view  to  attack  the 
king :  if  the  Swiss  began  to  fire, 
it  must  have  been  because  the 
court   had   hopes  of  gaining  the 
victory.      But   in   that   case   the 
Swiss  ought  to  have  gone  down, 
or  rather  to  have  marched  against 
the  enemy,  and  have  attacked  him 
in  the  streets  before  he  had  time 
to  draw  up  his  ranks  in  the  square. 
It  seems  that  the  plan  was  to  at- 
tack the  enemy's  flank,  as  some 
Swiss,  posted  in  the  court  of  Mar- 
san,  made  a  sortie,  and  even  took 
two  field-pieces ;    but  they  were 
repulsed.       The    first    discharges 
from  the   palace  had    killed    or 
wounded  a  great  many,  and  the 
principal  court  had  been  quickly 
evacuated ;    but    the    cannonade 
brought  disorder  and   consterna- 
tion into  the  ranks  of  the  Swiss. 
They  abandoned    the  windows ; 
the  enemy  advanced  with  renewed 
courage,   crossed    the   court,   and 
rushed  into  the  apartments.     The 


unfortunate  Swiss  were  unable  to 
defend  themselves  any  longer.  The 
most  horrible  massacre  began,  and 
terminated  only  when  ^  the  last  of 
them  felL  They  were  pursued 
from  chamber  to  chamber ;  the 
most  obscure  corner,  the  most 
solitary  cabinets,  even  the  chim- 
neys into  which  some  had  crept, 
could  not  save  them.  They  were 
thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and 
their  bodies  were  stripped  and 
exposed  to  the  barbarous  derision 
of  women  of  the  lowest  class,  as 
those  of  the  murdered  Protestants 
after  St.  Bartholomew's  were  sub- 
jected to  the  indecent  raileries  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court 

Two  hours  sufficed  to  exter- 
minate twelve  hundred  warlike 
and  well-disciplined  soldiers  com- 
manded by  brave  and  devoted 
officers.  Three  or  four  hundred 
noblemen  stationed  in  the  apart- 
ments that  join  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore,  and  who  were  undoubtedly 
designed  to  attack  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  had  the  good  luck  to  escape 
through  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
They  had  been  hoping  for  a  tri- 
umph as  the  result  of  the  battle. 

A  battle  it  really  was,  and 
ability  as  well  as  courage  ensured 
the  success  of  the  revolution  party. 
The  manner  in  which  the  royal 
troops  were  disposed,  was,  as  J  men- 
tioned above,  quite  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense.  The  throne  and  the 
existence  of  the  royal  family  were 
at  stake,  and  they  were  trusted  to 
an  old  Courlander  in  the  service  of 
France,  and  to  Swiss  soldiers.  In 
such  a  populous  metropolis,  where 
so  many  brave  men  might  have 
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come  to  assist  the  monarch,  he 
was  left  with  only  four  hundred 
defenders.  The  king  might  at 
least  have  stimulated  his  troops  by 
his  presence  and  his  courage ;  in- 
stead of  which,  he  left  them  in 
the  decisive  moment  to  seek  re- 
fuge among  his  most  inveterate 
enemies.  On  the  part  of  the  con- 
spirators the  plan  for  the  attack 
had  been  well  combined;  the 
vanguard  was  composed  of  Mar- 
seillais  and  enthusiasts,  who  feared 
no  danger  and  looked  upon  death 
as  a  glorious  martyrdom.  The 
army  was  protected  by  fifty  can- 
nons, well  served,  and  had  deter- 
mined chiefs.  Among  these  were 
principally  distinguished  an  Al- 
satian named  Westermann,  who 
acquired  a  great  name  in  the  war 
of  La  Vendee  afterwards,  and 
Ragowski,  a  Polish  refugee,  a  well- 
informed  man,  and  tutor  to  the 
son  of  one  of  the  first  noblemen  of 
France.  Forced  to  leave  his  coun- 
try, after  having  fought  for  his 
liberty,  he  had  carried  to  his  new 
home  all  the  hatred  he  entertained 
for  the  treachery  of  his  sovereign. 
Louis  XVI.  appeared  to  him  as 
guilty  as  Poniatowski;  and  he 
seemed  on  the  10th  of  August  in- 
spired with  a  wish  to  avenge  the 
indifference  which  the  cabinet  of 
Versailles  had  shown  to  Poland  at 
the  time  of  her  first  misfortunes. 
He  was  killed  at  the  head  of  the 
column  he  commanded. 


Gannon-balls  fell  on  all  sides  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  1 
sought  refuge  in  the  legislative 
body.  What  a  scene  did  I  wit- 
ness there!  The  king  and  his 
family  were  crowded  into  a  re- 
porter's box  near  the  president 
The  king  remained  motionless,  and 
affected  the  air  of  an  indifferent 
spectator ;  the  queen  softly  press- 
ed her  children  to  her  bosom,  and 
seemed  from  time  to  time  to  wipe 
away  her  tears  with  her  handker- 
chief In  the  hall  some  persons 
showed  marks  of  fear,  while  others 
took  pains  to  disguise  their  fury 
and  their  satisfaction  ;  all  betray- 
ed an  agitation,  an  anxiety  that 
did  not  allow  them  to  remain  in 
their  places.  The  debates  con- 
tinued, however,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  order,  on  subjects  foreign 
to  the  terrible  tragedy  that  was 
acting.  Victory  was  at  last  an- 
nounced by  the  conquerors  them- 
selves bearing  into  the  hall  the 
spoil  of  the  palace,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  massacre  of  the  vanquish- 
ed amidst  furious  cries  of  "The 
Nation  for  ever!  Death  to  all 
traitors !"  The  king  had  been 
obliged,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
contest,  to  sign  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  advance  of  the  Swiss 
battalion  at  Courbevoye ;  and  it  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  Court,  being  resolved  to 
defend  itself,  did  not  call  in  that 
battalion  during  the  night 
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At  eight  o'clock  the  king  came 
out  of  his  cabinet,  and  told  the 
commissaries  to  take  him  to  his 
family.  The  municipals  replied 
that  this  could  not  be  done,  but 
that  they  were  going  to  be  brought 
down  if  he  wished  it  "Very 
well/'  said  the  king,  "  but  I  shall 
be  able  to  see  them  alone  in  my 
chamber,  at  least  V  "  No,"  said 
one  of  them,  "  we  have  arranged 
with  the  Minister  of  Justice  that 
it  is  to  be  in  the  dining-room." 
"  You  understand,"  replied  his 
majesty,  "that  the  decree  of  the 
Convention  permits  me  to  see 
them  without  witnesses."  "  That 
is  true,"  said  the  municipals,  "  you 
shall  be  by  yourselves ;  the  door 
will  be  shut,  but  we  shall  have 
our  eyes  on  you  through  the  glass." 
"  Bring  my  family  down,"  said  the 
king. 

In  the  meanwhile  his  majesty 
entered  the  dining-room  ;  I  fol- 
lowed him ;  I  drew  the  table  on 
one  side  and  put  back  the  chairs 
to  give  more  room.  "  You  must 
bring  a  little  water  and  a  glass," 
the  king  said  to  me,    There  was 


on  the  table  a  jug  of  iced  water  ; 
I  brought  only  a  glass  and  placed 
it  near  this  jug.  "  Bring  some 
water  which  is  not  iced,"  the  king 
said  to  me,  "for  if  the  queen 
drinks  of  this  it  may  not  agree 
with  her.  You  will,"  add- 
ed his  majesty,  "tell  M.  de  Fir- 
mont  not  to  come  out  of  my 
cabinet ;  I  should  fear  that  the 
sight  of  him  would  give  too  much 
pain  to  my  family."  The  com- 
missary who  had  gone  to  fetch 
them  stayed  away  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  during  this  interval 
the  king  re-entered  his  cabinet, 
coming  from  time  to  time  to  the 
door  with  marks  of  great  emotion. 
At  half-past  eight  the  door  open- 
ed :  the  queen  appeared  first, 
holding  her  son  by  the  hand,  then 
Madame  Boyale  and  Madame 
Elizabeth ;  all  rushed  into  the 
arms  of  the  king.  A  mournful 
silence  prevailed  for  some  mo- 
ments, broken  only  by  Bobs.  The 
queen  made  a  motion  to  draw  his 
majesty  towards  his  chamber. 
"  No,"  said  the  king,  "  let  us  pass 
into  this  room ;  I  may  see  you 
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only  here."     They  entered,  and  I 
shut  the  door,  which  was  a  glass 
one.     The   king    sat    down,   the 
queen  on  his  left,  Madame  Eliza- 
beth on  his  right,  Madame  Royale 
almost  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
young  prince  stood  between  the 
king's  legs  ;  all  of  them  bent  for- 
wards towards  him,  and  often  held 
him    in    their    embraces.      This 
scene  of  grief  lasted  for  an  hour 
and  three  quarters,  during  which 
it  was  impossible  to  hear  anything ; 
it  could  only  be  seen  that  at  every- 
thing the  king  said,  the  sobs  of  the 
princesses  redoubled   and  lasted 
for  some  minutes,  and  then  the 
king  would  begin  to  speak  again. 
It  was  easy  to  guess  by  their  be- 
haviour that  he  himself  had  in- 
formed them  of  his  condemnation. 
At  a  quarter  past  ten  the  king 
got  up  first,  and  they  all  followed 
his  example  :  I  opened  the  door  ; 
the  queen  was  holding  the  king's 
right  arm.     Their  majesties  each 
gave  a  hand  to  M.  le  Dauphin ; 
Madame  Boyale  on  the  left  held 
the  king  round  his  waist ;  Madame 
Elizabeth,  on  the  same  side  but  a 
little  farther  back,  had  seized  the 
left  arm  of  her  august  brother  ; 
they  made  some  steps  towards  the 
door,  sending  forth  the  most  sor- 
rowful moans.     "  I  assure  you," 
the  king  said  to  them,  "that  I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow  morning 
at  eight  o'clock."     "  You  promise 
us  that,"  they  all  replied  together. 
"  Yes,  I  promise."     "  Why  not  at 
seven   o'clock  ? "  said  the  queen. 
"  Eh  J  well,  yes,  at  seven,"  replied 
■"•">  king;  "adieu!"  ....     He 
~>unced  this  adieu  in  such  an  I 


impressive  way,  that  their  sobs 
redoubled.  Madame  Royale  fell 
fainting  at  the  feet  of  the  king, 
which  she  held  clasped  in  her 
arms  ;  I  lifted  her  up  and  helped 
Madame  Elizabeth  to  support  her. 
The  king,  wishing  to  put  an  end 
to  this  heartrending  scene,  gave 
them  the  most  tender  embraces, 
and  had  the  strength  to  tear  him- 
self from  their  arms.  "  Adieu  .  . 
adieu  ! "  he  said,  and  re-entered 
his  chamber. 

The  princesses  went  upstairs  to 
their  own  rooms  ;  I  wished  to  con- 
tinue to  support  Madame  Royale  ; 
the  municipals  stopped  me  at  the 
second  step  and  obliged  me  to  re- 
turn. Although  the  two  doors 
were  closed,  we  continued  to  hear 
the  sighs  and  groans  of  the  prin- 
cesses on  the  staircase.  The  king 
rejoined  his  confessor  in  the  cabi- 
net of  the  tower. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  he  came 
out,  and  I  served  the  supper ;  the 
king  ate  little,  but  with  appetite. 

After  supper  his  majesty  having 
re-entered  his  cabinet,  his  confessor 
came  out  a  moment  afterwards  and 
asked  the  municipals  to  take  him 
to  the  council  chamber ;  it  was  to 
request  the  ornaments  and  all  that 
was  necessary  for  performing  mass 
next  morning.  M.  de  Firmont 
had  difficulty  in  getting  this  re- 
quest acceded  to.  They  sent  to 
fetch  the  things  required  for  the 
divine  service  from  the  Church  of 
the  Capuchins  du  Marais,  near  the 
Hotel  de  Soubise,  which  had  been 
erected  into  a  parish.  On  his  re- 
turn from  the  council  chamber  M. 
de  Firmont  went  back  into  the 
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king's  room ;  they  both  passed 
into  the  tower,  and  remained  there 
till  half-an-hour  after  midnight ; 
then  I  undressed  the  king,  and  as 
I  was  going  to  do  up  his  hair  for 
him,  he  said  to  me,  "It  is  not 
worth  the  trouble ;  *  then  when 
going  to  bed,  as  I  was  drawing  the 
curtains,  "  Clery,  you  will  awake 
me  at  five  o'clock." 

Scarcely  had  he  gone  to  bed, 
when  a  deep  sleep  took  possession 
of  his  senses ;  he  slept  till  five 
o'clock  without  awaking.  M.  de 
Firmont,  whom  his  majesty  had 
urged  to  take  a  little  repose,  threw 
himself  on  my  bed,  and  I  passed 
the  night  on  a  chair  in  the  king's 
chamber,  praying  God  to  keep  up 
his  strength  and  courage. 

I  heard  five  o'clock  strike,  and 
I  lit  the  fire  ;  at  the  noise  I  made 
the  king  awoke,  and  said  to  me, 
drawing  back  his  curtain,  "Has 
five  o'clock  struck?"  "Sire,  it 
has  struck  on  several  clocks,  but 
not  yet  on  the  timepiece."  The 
fire  being  lighted,  I  drew  near  the 
bed.  "I  have  slept  well,"  said 
this  prince  to  me ;  "I  had  need 
of  it ;  yesterday  had  fatigued  me  ; 
where  is  M.  de  Firmont  ? "  "  On 
my  bed."  "  And  you,  where  have 
you  passed  the  night?"  "On 
this  chair."  "  I  am  sorry  for  it," 
said  the  king.  "  Ah,  sire  !  can  I 
think  of  myself  at  this  moment  ? " 
He  gave  me  one  of  his  hands,  and 
pressed  mine  affectionately. 

I  dressed  the  king  and  did  his 
hair  ;  during  his  toilet  he  took  off 
his  watch  a  seal.  He  put  it  in 
the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  laid 
his  watch  on  the  chimney-piece  ; 


then,  drawing  from  his  finger  a 
ring,  which  he  gazed  at  several 
times,  he  put  it  in  the  same  pock- 
et where  the  seal  was  ;  he  changed 
his  shirt,  put  on  a  white  waistcoat 
which  he  had  worn  the  day  before, 
and  I  handed  him  his  coat;  he 
took  out  of  the  pockets  his  port- 
folio, his  glass,  his  snuff-box,  and 
some  other  articles ;  he  laid  also 
his  purse  on  the  chimney-piece, 
all  this  irn  silence  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  municipals.  His 
toilet  finished,  the  king  bade  me 
inform  M.  de  Firmont ;  I  went 
to  tell  him ;  he  was  already  up  : 
he  followed  his  majesty  into  his 
cabinet 

During  this  time  I  placed  a 
chest  of  drawers  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  prepared  it  in  the 
fashion  of  an  altar  for  saying  mass. 
All  that  was  necessary  had  been 
brought  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  carried  the  vestments 
of  the  priest  into  my  chamber,  and 
when  all  was  in  readiness,  I  went 
to  inform  the  king.  He  asked  me 
if  I  could  serve  the  mass  ;  I  an- 
swered yes,  but  that  I  did  not 
know  the  responses  by  heart.  He 
was  holding  a  prayer-book  in  his 
hand ;  he  opened  it,  looked  out  the 
service  of  the  mass,  and  gave  it  to 
me ;  then  he  took  another  book. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  priest  was 
robing  himself.  I  had  placed  an 
arm-chair  before  the  altar,  and  set 
a  large  cushion  on  the  floor  for  his 
majesty.  The  king  made  me  take 
away  this  cushion  ;  he  went  him- 
self into  his  cabinet  to  find  a 
smaller  one  stuffed  with  horsehair, 
which  he  ordinarily  used  for  saying 
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his  prayer*.  As  soon  as  the  priest 
entered,  the  municipal  withdrew 
into  the  antechamber,  and  I  closed 
one  of  the  folding-doors.  The 
mass  began  at  six  o'clock.  Through- 
out this  august  ceremony  a  deep 
silence  prevailed.  The  king,  al- 
ways on  his  knees,  listened  to  the 
mass  with  the  most  holy  devo- 
tion, in  the  most  noble  attitude. 
His  majesty  commonicated :  after 
the  mass,  the  king  passed  into  his 
cabinet,  and  the  priest  went  into 
my  chamber  to  take  off  his  sacer- 
dotal attire. 

I  seized  this  moment  to  enter 
his  majesty's  cabinet.  He  took 
my  two  hands,  and  said  to  me  in 
a  touching  tone  :  "  dery,  I  am 
pleased  by  your  attention."  a  Ah, 
sire  !*  said  I  to  him,  throwing 
myself  at  his  feet,  "would  that 
by  my  death  I  could  disarm  your 
executioners,  and  preserve  a  life 
so  precious  to  good  Frenchmen. 
Hope,  sire!  they  will  not  dare  to 
strike  you.9  'Death  does  not 
dismay  me  ;  I  am  quite  prepared 
for  it.  But  you,"  continued  he, 
"do  not  you  expose  yourself  I 
am  going  to  request  that  you  re- 
main by  my  son  ;  give  him  all 
your  care  in  this  frightful  abode ; 
remind  him,  tell  him  all  the  pain 
I  suffer  from  the  misfortunes  which 
he  feels  ;  one  day,  perhaps,  he  will 
be  able  to  recompense  your  zeaL" 
"  Ah,  my  master !  ah,  my  king ! 
if  the  most  absolute  devotion,  if 
my  zeal  and  my  attention  have 
pleased  you,  the  only  reward  I 
desire  of  your  majesty  is  to  receive 
your  blessing ;  do  not  refuse  it  to 
the  last  Frenchman  remaining  near 


your  person."  I  was  stall  at  his 
feet,  holding  one  of  his  hands ;  in 
this  posture  he  granted  my  prayer, 
gave  me  his  blessing,  then  he 
raised  me  up,  and  pressing  me 
against  his  bosom,  said :  a  Commu- 
nicate it  to  all  persons  who  are 
attached  to  me;  tell  Tnrgy  also 
that  I  am  pleased  with  him. 
Return,"  added  the  king ;  "  do  not 
give  any  cause  of  suspicion  against 
yourself."  Then,  calling  me  back, 
he  took  up  from  the  table  a  paper 
which  he  had  laid  there :  "  Stop, 
here  is  a  letter  which  Petion  wrote 
me  when  you  came  into  the 
Temple ;  it  will  be  useful  in  pro- 
curing you  leave  to  stay  here," 
I  again  seized  his  hand,  which  I 
kissed,  and  went  out.  "  Adieu !" 
he  said  to  me  again,  a  adieu !"  .  . 

I  re-entered  my  chamber,  and 
I  found  there  M.  de  FLrmont 
praying  on  his  knees  beside  my 
bed.  "  What  a  prince  !"  he  said 
to  me  as  he  rose.  "With  what 
resignation,  with  what  courage,  he 
goes  to  death.  He  is  as  calm,  as 
tranquil,  as  if  he  had  just  been 
hearing  mass  in  his  own  palace, 
in  the  midst  of  his  court."  "I 
have  just  been  receiving  from  him," 
said  I,  "  the  most  touching  adieus ; 
he  has  deigned  to  promise  me  to 
ask  that  I  may  remain  in  this 
tower  with  his  son.  When  he 
comes  out,  Monsieur,  I  beg  you  to 
remind  him  of  it,  for  I  shall  not 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  him 
in  private  again."  "  Be  at  ease,9 
M.  de  Firmont  replied  to  me,  and 
rejoined  his  majesty. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  king  came 
out  of  his  cabinet,  called  me,  and 
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drawing  me  into  the  embrasure  of 
the  window,  said  to  me :  "  You 
will  give  this  seal  to  my  son — this 
ring  to  the  queen.  Tell  her  that 
I  am  sorry  to  part  with  it  This 
little  packet  contains  locks  of  the 
hair  of  all  my  family,  yon  will 
give  it  also  to  her.  Tell  the 
queen,  my  dear  children,  my  sis- 
ter, that  I  had  promised  to  see 
them  this  morning,  but  I  wish  to 
spare  them  the  pain  of  such  a  cruel 
separation ;  how  much  does  it 
cost  me  to  leave  without  receiving 
their  last  embraces  !*  He  dried 
a  few  tears,  then  he  added  in  the 
most  sorrowful  tone — "  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  say  farewell  to  them." 
He  then  entered  his  cabinet. 

The  municipals  who  had  come 
near  heard  what  his  majesty  said, 
and  saw  me  receive  the  different 
articles  which  I  still  held  in  my 
hands.  They  told  me  to  give 
them  up ;  but  one  of  them  pro- 
posed to  let  me  be  the  custodian 
of  them  till  the  decision  of  the 
council.     This  opinion  prevailed. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
the  king  came  out  of  his  cabinet. 
"  Ask,'1  he  said  to  me,  "  if  I  can 
have  a  pair  of  scissors,"  and  he 
re-entered.  I  made  the  request  of 
the  commissaries.  "  Do  you  know 
what  he  wishes  to  do  with  them  ?" 
"  I  don't  know  at  alL"  "  We  must 
see."  I  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  little  cabinet ;  the  king  came 
out.  A  municipal,  who  had  fol- 
lowed me,  said  to  him:  "You 
have  asked  for  some  scissors,  but 
before  making  the  request  of  the 
council,  we  must  know  what  you 
wish  to  do  with  them."  His  ma- 
2o 


jesty  replied,  u  It  is  for  Clery  to 
cut  my  hair."  The  municipals 
withdrew ;  one  of  them  went  to 
the  council  chamber,  where,  after 
half-an-hour's  deliberation,  the 
scissors  were  refused.  The  muni- 
cipal returned  and  informed  the 
king  of  this  decision.  u  I  should 
not  have  touched  the  scissors," 
said  his  majesty ;  "  I  should  have 
desired  Clery  to  cut  my  hair  in 
your  presence.  See  again,  Mon- 
sieur ;  I  beg  you  to  join  in  my 
request"  The  municipal  return- 
ed to  the  council,  which  persisted 
in  its  refusal 

It  was  then  I  was  told  that  I 
must  be  ready  to  accompany  the 
king  in  order  to  undress  him  on 
the  scaffold.  At  this  announce- 
ment I  was  seized  with  terror ; 
but,  summoning  up  all  my  cou- 
rage, I  was  preparing  myself  to  do 
this  last  duty  for  my  master,  who 
could  not  bear  that  this  office 
should  be  performed  by  the  exe- 
cutioner, when  another  municipal 
came  to  tell  me  that  I  was  not  to 
go,  and  added :  "  The  executioner  is 
good  enough  for  him.n 

Paris  was  under  arms  since  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  we  heard 
the  generate  beating ;  the  clash  of 
arms,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the 
rolling  of  the  cannon  which  were 
being  constantly  placed  in  position 
and  moved  away — all  resounded  in 
the  tower. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  noise  in- 
creases, the  doors  are  opened  with 
a  crash.  Santerre,  accompanied 
by  seven  or  eight  municipals, 
enters  at  the  head  of  ten  gendarmes, 
and  posts  them  in  two  lines.     At 
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this  the  king  came  oat  of  his 
cabinet.  "You  have  come  to 
fetch  me/  he  said  to  Santerre. 
u  Yes."  u  I  only  ask  for  one 
minute,"  and  he  returned  into  his 
cabinet  His  majesty  came  back 
immediately,  followed  by  his  con- 
fessor. The  king  had  his  will  in 
his  hand,  and  addressing  him  to 
a  municipal  named  Jacques  Roux, 
an  ex-priest  who  happened  to  stand 
foremost,  "  I  beg  you  to  give  this 
paper  to  the  queen,  my  wife/' 
"That  is  no  business  of  mine," 
replied  this  priest,  refusing  to  take 
the  document  "I  am  here  to 
conduct  you  to  the  scaffold."  His 
majesty  then  turned  to  Gobeau, 
another  municipal.  "Give  this 
paper,  I  pray  you,  to  my  wife ; 
you  may  read  it ;  it  contains  some 
dispositions  which  I  wish  to  be 
known  to  the  commune." 

I  was  behind  the  king,  near  the 
chimney-piece  ;  he  turned  to  me, 
and  I  held  out  his  greatcoat  to 
him.  "  I  don't  want  it/'  he  said 
to  me ;  "  give  me  only  my  hat" 
I  handed  it  to  him.      His  hand 


met  mine,  which  he  pressed  for 
the  last  time.  "Gentlemen,"  he 
said,  addressing  himself  to  the 
municipals,  "  I  should  wish  Clery 
to  remain  with  my  son,  who  is 
accustomed  to  his  care.  I  hope 
that  the  commune  will  agree  to 
this  request"  Then  looking  at 
Santerre,  "  Let  us  start !" 

These  were  the  last  words  which 
he  pronounced  in  his  apartments. 
At  the  entry  of  the  staircase  he 
met  Mathey,  porter  of  the  tower, 
and  said  to  him,  "  I  was  a  little 
too  sharp  with  you  the  day  before 
yesterday  ;  don't  bear  any  grudge 
against  me."  Mathey  did  not 
make  any  reply,  and  even  affected 
to  draw  back  when  the  king  spoke 
to  him. 

I  remained  alone  in  the  cham- 
ber, overcome  with  grief  and  al- 
most insensible.  The  drums  and 
trumpets  announced  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  left  the  tower.  .  .  .  An 
hour  afterwards,  salvoes  of  ar- 
tillery, cries  of  Vive  la  nation/ 
Vive  la  tepvblique!  were  heard. . . 
The  best  of  kings  was  no  more. 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  GIRONDISTS. 

(Alison's  History  of  Europe.) 
AJ>.  1793. 


On  this,  the  last  day  that  they 
were  to  meet  in  the  world,  the 
Girondists  dined  together  to  deli- 
berate on  the  means  of  defence 
which  yet  remained  in  the  despe- 
rate state  of  their  fortunes.  Their 
opinions,  as  usual,  were  much 
divided.  Some  thought  that  they 
should  remain  firm  at  their  posts, 
and  die  on  their  curule  chairs, 
defending  to  the  last  extremity 
the  sacred  character  with  which 
they  were  invested.  Fetion, 
Buzot,  and  Gensonne',  supported 
that  mournful  and  magnanimous 
resolution.  Barbaroux,  consulting 
only  his  impetuous  courage,  was 
desirous  to  brave  his  enemies  by 
his  presence  in  the  Convention. 
Others,  among  whom  were  Louvet, 
strenuously  maintained  that  they 
should  instantly  abandon  the  Con- 
vention, where  their  deliberations 
were  no  longer  free  and  the  ma- 
jority were  intimidated  by  the 
daggers  of  the  Jacobins,  and  retire 
each  into  his  own  department,  to 
return  to  Paris  with  such  a  force 
as  should  avenge  the  cause  of  the 
national  representation.    The  de- 


liberation was  still  going  forward, 
when  the  clang  of  the  tocsin  and 
the  rolling  of  the  drums  warned 
them  that  the  insurrection  had 
commenced ;  and  they  broke  up 
without  having  come  to  any  de- 
termination. 

At  eight  o'clock,  Henriot  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  immense 
columns  of  armed  men  assembled 
round  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  present- 
ed himself  before  the  council  of 
the  municipality,  and  declared,  in 
the  name  of  the  insurgent  people, 
that  they  would  not  lay  down  their 
arms  till  they  had  obtained  the 
arrest  of  the  obnoxious  deputies. 

The  forces  assembled  on  this 
occasion  were  most  formidable. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  tumbrils  and  wag- 
gons of  balls  complete,  furnaces  to 
heat  them  redhot,  lighted  matches 
and  drawn  swords  in  the  hands  of 
the  gunners,  resembled  rather,  the 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  a 
powerful  fortress,  than  demonstra- 
tions against  a  pacific  legislature. 
In  addition  to  this,  several  batta- 
lions,   who    had    marched    that 
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morning  for  La  Vendue,  received 
counter  orders,  and  re-entered 
Paris  in  a  state  of  extreme  irrita- 
tion. They  were  instantly  sup- 
plied with  assignats,  worth  five 
francs  each,  and  ranged  themselves 
round  Henriot,  ready  to  execute 
his  commands,  even  against  the 
Convention.  After  haranguing 
them  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  he 
proceeded  to  the  other  insurgents, 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and 
marched  to  the  Carrousel.  By 
ten  o'clock,  the  whole  avenues  to 
the  Tuileries  were  blockaded  by 
dense  columns  and  artillery  ;  and 
eighty  thousand  armed  men  sur- 
rounded the  defenceless  represent- 
atives of  the  people. 

Few  only  of  the  proscribed  de- 
puties were  present  at  this  meet- 
ing. The  intrepid  Lanjuinais  was 
among  the  number ;  from  the  tri- 
bune, he]  drew  a  picture,  in  true 
and  frightful  colours,  of  the  state 
of  the  Assembly  deliberating  for 
three  days  under  the  poniards  of 
assassins,  threatened  without  by  a 
furious  multitude,  domineered 
within  by  a  faction  who  wielded 
at  will  its  violence,  descending 
from  degradation  to  degradation, 
rewarded  for  its  condescension 
with  arrogance,  for  its  submission 
by  outrage.  "As  long  as  I  am 
permitted  to  raise  my  voice  in 
this  place,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  never 
suffer  the  national  representation 
to  be  degraded  in  my  person. 
Hitherto  you  have  done  nothing  ; 
you  have  only  suffered  ;  you  have 
sanctioned  everything  required  of 
you.  An  insurrection  assembles, 
nd  names  a  committee  to  organise 


a  revolt,  with  a  commander  of  the 
armed  force  to  direct  it ;  and  you 
tolerate  the  insurrection,  the  com- 
mittee, the  commander."  At  these 
words,  the  cries  of  the  Mountain 
drowned  his  voice,  and  the  Jaco- 
bins rushed  forward  to  drag  him 
from  the  tribune ;  but  he  held  fast, 
and  the  president  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  silence.  "I 
demand,"  he  concluded,  "  that  all 
the  revolutionary  authorities  of 
Paris  be  instantly  dissolved ;  and 
that  everything  done  during  the 
last  three  days  be  annulled ;  and 
that  all  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
an  illegal  authority  be  declared 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  law." 

He  had  hardly  concluded,  when 
the  insurgent  petitioners  entered, 
and  demanded  his  own  arrest  and 
that  of  the  other  Girondists.  Their 
language  was  brief  and  decisive. 
"  The  citizens  of  Paris/'  said  they, 
"  have  been  four  days  under  arms ; 
for  four  days  they  have  demanded 
from  their  mandatories  redress  of 
their  rights  so  scandalously  violat- 
ed ;  and  for  four  days  their  man- 
datories have  done  nothing  to 
satisfy  them.  The  conspirators 
must  instantly  be  placed  under 
arrest :  you  must  instantly  save 
the  people,  or  they  will  take  their 
safety  into  their  own  hands." 
"  Save  the  people,"  exclaimed  the 
Jacobins ;  "  save  your  colleagues, 
by  agreeing  to  their  provisional 
arrest."  Barere  and  the  neutral 
party  urged  the  proscribed  depu- 
ties to  have  the  generosity  to  give 
in  their  resignations  in  order  to 
tranquillise  the  public  mind.  Is- 
nard,  Lanthenas,  and  others  com- 
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plied  with  the  request ;  Lanjuinais 
positively  refused.  "Hitherto," 
said  he,  "  I  have  shown  some  cou- 
rage ;  I  will  not  fail  at  the  last 
extremity :  you  need  not  expect 
from  me  either  suspension  or  re- 
signation." Being  violently  in- 
terrupted by  the  Left,  he  added, 
"When  the  ancients  prepared  a 
sacrifice,  they  crowned  the  victim 
with  flowers  and  garlands  when 
they  conducted  him  to  the  altar ; 
the  priest  sacrificed  him,  but  add- 
ed not  insult  or  injury.  But  you, 
more  cruel  than  they,  commit  out- 
rages on  the  victim,  who  is  making 
no  efforts  to  avert  his  fate."  "  I 
have  sworn  to  die  at  my  post," 
said  Barbaroux  ;  "  I  will  keep  my 
oath.  Bend,  if  you  please,  before 
the  municipality,  you  who  refused 
to  arrest  their  wickedness ;  or 
rather  imitate  us,  whom  their  fury 
immediately  demands :  wait,  and 
brave  their  fury.  You  may  com- 
pel me  to  sink  under  their  daggers : 
you  shall  not  make  me  fall  at  their 
feet." 

While  the  Assembly  was  in  the 
utmost  agitation,  and  swayed  alter- 
nately by  terror  and  admiration, 
Lacroix,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Danton's,  entered  with  a  haggard 
air,  and  announced  that  he  had 
been  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  that 
the  Convention  was  imprisoned  in 
its  walls.  The  secret  of  the  revolt 
became  now  evident ;  it  was  not 
conducted  by  Danton  and  the 
Mountain,  but  by  Bobespierre, 
Marat,  and  the  municipality. 
"  We  must  instantly  avenge,"  said 
Danton,  "  this  outrage  on  the  na- 
tional representation:   let  us  go 


forth,  and  awe  the  rebels  by  the 
majesty  of  the  legislature.'1  Head- 
ed by  its  president,  the  Convention 
set  out,  and  moved  in  a  body,  with 
the  signs  of  distress,  to  the  prin- 
cipal gate  leading  to  the  Place  de 
Carrousel.  They  were  there  met 
by  Henriot  on  horseback,  with  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  at  the  head  of 
the  most  devoted  battalions  of  the 
faubourgs.  "  What  do  the  people 
demand  ?"  said  the  President, 
Herault  de  Slchelles  ;  "  the  Con- 
vention is  occupied  with  nothing 
but  their  welfare."  "Herault," 
replied  Henriot,  "the  people  are 
not  to  be  deceived  with  fine 
words;  they  demand  that  four- 
and-twenty  culpable  deputies  be 
given  up."  "Demand  rather  that 
we  should  be  given  up,"  exclaimed 
those  who  surrounded  the  Presi- 
dent "  Cannoniers  !  to  your 
pieces !"  replied  Henriot.  Two 
guns,  charged  with  grapeshot,  were 
pointed  against  the  Assembly, 
which  involuntarily  fell  back  ;  and 
after  iu  vain  attempting  to  find 
the  means  of  escape  at  the  other 
gates  of  the  garden,  returned  in 
dismay  to  the  hall.  Marat  followed 
them  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
brigands.  "I  order  you  in  the 
name  of  the  people  to  enter,  to 
deliberate,  and  to  obey." 

When  the  members  were  seated, 
Couthon  rose.  "You  have  now 
had  convincing  evidence,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  Convention  is  perfectly 
free ;  the  indignation  of  the  people 
is  only  pointed  against  certain  un- 
worthy members :  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  their  homage  and 
affection :  let  us  obey  alike  our 
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^Lii^it.    FtCiHU   £Z3SK%    rVfHPWU, 

•iT-caa.  YiZaaL  *r  ■■■'■■■■,  Ber- 
*nz>L  i^jtiri^sx,  Kevedasan,  Mel- 
je^iaw  z«g^rTWT ,  rW^aycgXyLedja, 
Silxc*  Ljecutse,  Riharcrt.  SeZLes, 
JTnirn  >hl»   **■■  '■'s    Giia^uBan, 

Lcirve&.  isii  Henri 
be  BTT!m*ifaarfy  pot 
xi.£*ir  arrest*  Wisi  tie  cbg^a- 
jc  litiir  sir:a&»  tase  Ccnxen*icn 
passer  ^ie  cuvrree.  A  krge  body 
i^ii  ii«*  .\'cs5  £a  pretest  again?* 
lie  w  !«*«,.  jzal  refase  to  vote* 


Tribunal,  and  the  Committee  of 
Puttie  Safely.  With  the  excite- 
ok  aon  vehement  passions, 
with  die  approach  of  more  pressing 
dangers,  with  the  advent  of  times 
when  moderation  seemed  almost  a 
crime,  they  expired.  Thereafter, 
when,  every  legal  form  was  violated, 


by  the  imprisonment  of  the  Garon- 
dkts,  democratic  despotism  march- 
ed in  its  career  without  an  obstacle ; 


and  the  terrible  dictatorship,  com- 
posed of  the  Committee  of  Poblic 

Safety  and  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, 


~:v  iie  icut  vices  of  the  Mccntain  j 
^i«i  a  few  ja-VregSg :  the  great 
3Mir.Tr  usTise*! -a  have  anx  share  i 


v-aSltt  wis  cccxr^efie  ; 


^xre  tumult-  ; 

• 


c^alirr  cf  Firs  bad  uiei  thrown  : 
ii*  Xxi:ccLiI  AaenxCvT.  | 

Tie  tvcicil  career  of  the  . 
G^n*h*cg  was  terminated  br  this 
ca.T ;  tbscce&rwaai  they  were 
fcic^na  edy  as  iaihiduak,  by 
si^sr  agree:  eoc&Kt  in  adversity 
*si.  i^iua.  Thsar  strife  with  the 
Jjicccos  was  a  iec£  strangle  be- 
tween; two  classes*  who  invariably 
staxeed  each  other  in  the  lead  of 
KT-cI^^oasrr  cmntLskvas.      The 

m 

rssh  and  reckless  bat  able  and 
jceaercos  puty,  which  trusted  to 
the  ftrce  of  reason  in  popular  as- 
semKks,  perished  becanse  they 
strove  to  arrest  the  torrent  they 
had  let  loose,  to  avenge  the  mas- 
same*  of  September,  avoid  the 
execntkai  of  the  king,  resist  the 
of  the  Revolutionary 


The  proscribed  members  were 
first  pot  under  arrest  in  their  own 
booses.  Several  found  the  means 
of  escape  before  the  order  for  their 
imprittHiTnent  was  issued.  Bar- 
baroux,  Petion,  I^jumais,  Henri 
Lariviexe,  arrived  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  a  feeble  attempt  at 
resistance  to  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  Parisian  mob  was  made, 
which  speedily  yielded  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Jacobin  emissaries, 
Loovet  escaped  to  Bordeaux,  and 
subsequently  wandered  for  months 
among  the  forests  and  caverns  of 
the  Jura,  where  he  employed  his 
hours  of  solitude  in  composing  the 
able  memoirs  of  his  life,  Verg- 
niaud,  Guadet,  Brissot,  and  the 
other  leaders,  were  soon  afterwards 
consigned  to  prison,  from,  whence, 
after  a  painful  interval,  they  were 
conducted  to  the  scaffold. 

Their  trial  and  condemnation 
took  place  in  October,  before  the 
Bevolutionary  Tribunal.  The 
Convention  passed  a  decree  antho- 
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rising  their  trial ;  the  indictment 
against  them  was  general,  but  its 
specific  charges  affected  only  five 
or  six  of  the  accused*  They  in- 
sisted upon  the  right  of  separate 
defence ;  the  Jacobins,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safely,  and  the 
Convention,  held  this  demand  de- 
cisive evidence  of  a  new  conspiracy. 
To  obviate  its  supposed  danger, 
and  guard  against  the  effect  of  the 
well-known  eloquence  of  the  ac- 
cused, which  had  already  strongly 
moved  the  audience,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  after  the  trial 
had  proceeded  some  days,  obtained 
from  the  Convention  a  decree, 
authorising  them  to  convict  and 
pass  sentence,  as  soon  as  they  were 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused, whether  they  had  hem  heard 
in  their  defence  or  not 

The  grounds  of  the  accusation 
were  of  the  most  contemptible 
kind ;  Chaumette  recounted  all 
the  struggles  of  the  municipality 
with  the  Cote  Droit,  without  add- 
ing a  single  fact  that  could  incul- 
pate the  accused ;  the  wretch, 
Hubert,  recounted  the  particulars 
of  his  arrest  by  the  Commission  of 
Twelve,  and  alleged  that  Roland 
had  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the 
public  writers,  by  offering  to  buy 
up  his  obscene  journal,  the  Pere 
Duchesne  ;  Detournelle  deponed 
that  the  accused  had  exerted  them- 
selves to  crush  the  municipality, 
declared  against  the  massacres  in 
the  prisons,  and  laboured  to  insti- 
tute a  department  guard.  Chabot 
was  the  most  virulent  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  them  ;  he  ascribed 
to  them  a  Machiavellian  policy 


throughout  all  the  revolution ; 
endeavouring  to  convert  every- 
thing to  their  own  profit,  and  even 
permitting  the  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, in  order  to  cut  off  some  of 
their  enemies  among  the  victims. 

The  prosecution  lasted  nine 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  jury  declared  themselves  con- 
vinced ;  the  eloquence  of  Verg- 
niaud,  the  vehemence  of  Brissot, 
had  pleaded  in  vain.  The  Court 
then  read  to  the  accused  the  decree 
of  the  Convention,  empowering 
them  to  terminate  the  proceedings 
as  soon  as  the  jury  had  declared 
their  minds  made  up.  They  saw 
upon  this  that  their  fate  was  deter- 
mined, as  they  were  to  be  con- 
demned, without  having  been  heard 
in  their  defence.  They  all  rose, 
and,  by  loud  expressions  of  indig- 
nation, drowned  the  voice  of  the 
president,  who  read  their  sentence. 
Valaze  stabbed  himself  with  a 
poniard,  and  perished  in  presence 
of  the  court,  who  immediately  or- 
dered that  his  dead  body  should 
be  borne  on  a  car  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  beheaded  with  the 
other  prisoners.  La  Source  ex- 
claimed :"  I  die  at  a  time  when 
the  people  had  lost  their  reason : 
you  will  die  as  soon  as  they  re- 
cover it."  The  other  prisoners 
embraced  each  other,  and  exclaim- 
ed, *  Vive  la  Republique  P  The 
audience,  though  chiefly  composed 
of  the  assassins  of  September  2d, 
were  melted  to  tears. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  had 
provided  Vergniaud  with  a  certain 
and  speedy  poison  :  he  refused  to 
make  use  of  it,  in  order  that  he 
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might  accompany  his  friends  to 
the  scaffold.  The  eloquence  of 
Vergniaud,  which  poured  forth  the 
night  before  his  execution  on  the 
expiring  liberty  of  France  in 
strains  of  unprecedented  splen- 
dour, entranced  even  the  melan- 
choly inmate*  of  the  prison.  The 
illustrious  prisoners  were  conduct- 
ed, on  the  31st  of  October,  to  the 
place  of  execution.  They  marched 
together  with  a  firm  step,  singing 
the  revolutionary  song,  which  they 
applied  by  a  slight  change  to  their 
own  situation : — 

"  AHons  enfaas-  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  glorie  est  arrivi 
Oontre  sons  de  la  tyrannfe 
Le  oontean  wmglant  est  leve." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution  they  mutually  embraced, 
exclaiming, "  Vive  la  Republique !" 
Sillery  ascended  first ;  he  bowed 
with  a  grave  air  to  the  people,  and 
received  with  unshrinking  firmness 
the  fatal  stroke.  They  all  died 
with  the  resolution  of  Romans, 
protesting  with  their  last  breath 
their  attachment  to  freedom  and 
the  republic. 

A  young  man,  .named  Girey 
Dufoee',  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The 
president  asked  if  he  had  been  a 
friend  of  Brissot.  "I  had  that 
happiness."  M  What  is  your  opinion 
of  him!"  "That  he  lived  like 
Aristides,  and  died  like  Sidney  ! " 
was  the  intrepid  answer.  He  was 
forthwith  sent  to  the  scaffold,  where 
he  perished  with  the  firmness  of 
his  departed  friend. 

Riband  St  Etienne,  one  of  the 
"  ?htened  and  virtuous  of 


the  proscribed  deputies,  had  escap- 
ed soon  after  the  2d  of  June  from 
Paris.  Tired  of  wandering  through 
the  provinces,  he  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  lived  concealed  in  the 
house  of  oneof  those  faithful  friends, 
of  whom  the  revolution  produced 
so  many  examples.  His  wife,  in- 
fluenced by  the  most  tender  at- 
tachment, incessantly  watched  over 
his  safety.  In  the  street,  one  day, 
she  met  one  of  the  Jacobins,  who 
assured  her  of  his  interest  in  her 
husband,  and  professed  his  desire 
to  give  him  an  asylum  in  his  own 
house.  Babaud  being  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and  desirous  of 
saving  his  generous  host  from  far- 
ther danger,  informed  the  Jacobin 
of  his  place  of  retreat,  and  assign- 
ed an  hour  of  the  night  for  him  to 
come  and  remove  him  from  it 
The  perfidious  wretch  came  accom- 
panied by  gensdarmes,  who  dragged 
their  victim,  with  his  friendly  host 
and  hostess,  to  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  whence  they  were  sent 
to  the  scaffold.  In  despair  at  having 
been  the  instrument,  however  in- 
nocent, of  such  treachery,  his  wife, 
in  the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty, 
put  herself  to  death. 

Madame  Roland  was  the  next 
victim.  This  heroic  woman  had 
been  early  involved  in  the  pro- 
scription of  the  Girondists,  of 
whom  her  splendid  talents  had 
almost  rendered  her  the  head. 
Confined  in  the  prison  of  the  Ab- 
baye,  she  employed  the  tedious 
months  of  captivity  in  composing 
the  memoirs,  which  so  well  illus- 
trate her  eventful  life.  With  a 
firm    hand    she  traced,  in  that 
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gloomy  abode,  the  joyous  as  well 
as  the  melancholy  periods  of  her 
existence ;  the  brilliant  dreams 
and  ardent  patriotism  of  her  youth ; 
the  stormy  and  eventful  scenes  of 
her  maturer  years ;  the  horrors  and 
anguish  of  her  later  days.  While 
suffering  under  the  fanaticism  of 
the  people,  when  about  to  die  under 
the  violence  of  the  mob,  she  never 
abandoned  the  principles  of  her 
youth,  or  regretted  her  martyrdom 
in  the  cause  of  freedom.  If  the 
thoughts  of  her  daughter  and  her 
husband  sometimes  melted  her  to 
tears,  she  regained  her  firmness  on 
every  important  occasion.  Her 
memoirs  evince  unbroken  serenity 
of  mind,  though  she  was  frequently 
interrupted  in  their  composition 
by  the  cries  of  those  whom  the 
executioners  were  dragging  from 
the  adjoining  cells  to  the  scaffold. 
On  the  day  of  her  trial  she  was 
dressed  with  scrupulous  care  in 
white.  Her  fine  black  hair  fell 
in  profuse  curls  to  her  waist ;  but 
the  display  of  its  beauty  was  owing 
to  her  jailors,  who  had  deprived 
her  of  all  means  of  dressing  it. 
She  chose  that  dress  as  emblematic 
of  the  purity  of  her  mind.  Her 
advocate,  M.  Chaveau  Lagarde, 
visited  her  to  receive  her  last  in- 
structions. Drawing  a  ring  from 
her  finger,  she  said — "  To-morrow 
I  shall  be  no  more  ;  I  know  well 
the  fate  which  awaits  me ;  your 
kind  assistance  could  be  of  no 
avail ;  it  would  endanger  you  with- 
out saving  me.  Do  not,  therefore, 
I  pray  you,  come  to  the  Tribunal, 
but  accept  this  as  the  last  testi- 
mony of  my  regard.,,  Her  defence, 


composed  by  herself  the  night 
before  her  trial,  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  touching  monuments 
of  the  revolution.  Her  answers  to 
the  interrogatories  of  the  judges, 
the  dignity  of  her  manner, 
the  beauty  of  her  figure,  melted 
even  the  revolutionary  audience 
with  pity.  Finding  they  could 
implicate  her  in  no  other  way, 
the  president  asked  her  if  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  place  of  her 
husband's  retreat  She  replied, 
that  "  whether  she  knew  it  or  not 
she  would  not  reveal  it,  and  that 
there  was  no  law  by  which  she  was 
obliged,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to 
violate  the  strongest  feelings  of 
nature."  Upon  this  she  was  im- 
mediately condemned.  When  the 
reading  of  her  sentence  was  con- 
cluded, she  rose  and  said,  "  You 
judge  me  worthy  to  share  the  fate 
of  the  great  men  whom  you  have 
assassinated.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
imitate  their  firmness  on  the  scaf- 
fold." She  regained  her  prison 
with  an  elastic  step  and  beaming 
eye.  Her  whole  soul  appeared 
absorbed  in  the  heroic  feelings 
with  which  she  was  animated. 

She  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold 
in  the  same  car  with  a  man  whose 
firmness  was  not  equal  to  her  own. 
While  passing  along  the  streets, 
her  whole  anxiety  appeared  to  be 
to  support  his  courage.  She  did 
this  with  so  much  simplicity  and 
effect,  that  she  frequently  brought 
a  smile  on  the  lips  which  were 
about  to  perish.  At  the  place  of 
execution  she  bowed  before  the 
gigantic  statue  of  Liberty,  and 
pronounced  the  memorable  words, 
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"0  Liberty!  how  many  crimes 
are  committed  in  your  name." 
When  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  she  had  the  generosity 
to  renounce!  in  favour  of  her  com- 
panion, the  privilege  of  being  first 
executed. 

"  Ascend  first,"  said  she  ;  "  let 
me  at  least  spare  you  the  pain  of 
seeing  my  blood  flow."  Turning 
to  the  executioner,  she  asked  if  he 
would  consent  to  that  arrange- 
ment ;  he  replied,  "  that  his  orders 
were  that  she  should  die  the  first" 
"You  cannot"  said  she,  with  a 
smile,  "lam  sure,  refuse  a  woman 
her  last  request  1"  Undismayed 
by  the  spectacle  which  immediately 
ensued,  she  calmly  bent  her  head 
under  the  guillotine,  and  perished 
with  the  serenity  she  had  evinced 
ever  since  her  imprisonment 

Madame  Roland  had  predicted 
that  her  husband  would  not  long 
survive  her.  Her  prophecy  was 
speedily  fulfilled.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  he  was  found  dead  on 
the  road  between  Paris  and  Rouen ; 
he  had  stabbed  himself  in.; that 
situation,  that  he  might  not,  by 
the  situation  in  which  his  body 
was  found,  betray  the  generous 
friends  who  had  sheltered  him  in 


his  misfortunes.  In  his  pocket 
was  contained  a  letter,  in  these 
terms  : — "  Whoever  you  are,  O 
passenger !  who  discover  my  body, 
respect  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate. They  are  those  of  a  man 
who  consecrated  his  whole  life  to 
be  useful  to  his  country ;  who  died 
as  he  had  lived,  virtuous  and  un- 
sullied. May  my  fellow-citizens 
embrace  more  humane  sentiments ; 
not  fear,  but  indignation,  made  me 
quit  my  retreat  when  I  heard  of 
the  murder  of  my  wife.  I  loath- 
ed a  world  stained  with  so  many 
crimes." 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  party, 
dispersed  in  the  provinces  of 
France,  underwent  innumerable 
dangers,  and  made  escapes  more 
wonderful  even  than  those  which 
romance  has  figured.  Louvet 
owed  his  salvation  to  the  fidelity 
of  a  female  attachment  Barba- 
roux,  Buzot,  Potion,  and  Valade, 
were  concealed  at  St  Emilion,  in  a 
cavern,  by  a  sister  of  Guadet  A 
few  only  escaped  the  anxious  search 
of  the  Jacobins;  their  memoirs 
evince  a  curious  proof  of  the  in- 
dignation of  enthusiastic  but  vir- 
tuous minds  at  the  triumph  of 
guilty  ambition. 
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I  feel  the  resolution  to  pursue 
my  undertaking  grow  feeble  ;  the 
woes  of  my  country  torment  me  ; 
the  loss  of  my  friends  affects  my 
spirits ;  an  involuntary  sadness 
penetrates  my  feelings,  stifles  my 
imagination,  and  withers  my  heart 
France  is  no  more  than  a  vast 
theatre  of  carnage,  a  bloody  arena 
where  her  own  children  tear  each 
other  to  pieces. 

The  enemy,  favoured  by  intes- 
tine divisions,  advances  on  every 
side ;  the  towns  of  the  north  fall 
into  his  hands ;  Flanders  and 
Alsace  are  about  to  become  his 
prey  ;  Spain  ravages  Roussillon ; 
the  Savoyards  repulse  an  alliance 
which  anarchy  renders  frightful; 
they  turn  towards  their  old  master 
whose  soldiers  are  crossing  our 
frontiers ;  the  rebels  of  La  Yen- 
dee  continue  to  desolate  a  great 
extent  of  territory ;  the  people  of 
Lyons,  unwisely  provoked,  are 
strengthened  in  their  resistance ; 
Marseilles  flies  to  their  aid ;  the 
neighbouring  departments  are  agi- 
tated ;  and  in  this  universal  confu- 
sion, in  these  multiplied  struggles, 


there  is  nothing  steady  but  the 
advance  of  the  foreign  powers. 
Our  government  is  a  kind  of  mon- 
ster, of  which  the  appearance  and 
the  conduct  are  equally  revolting  ; 
it  destroys  all  that  it  touches,  and 
devours  itself ;  this  last  excess  is 
the  sole  consolation  of  its  many 
victims. 

Thejjarmies,  badly[equipped  and 
as  badly  led,  fight  and  fly  alter- 
nately like  madmen;  the  able 
generals  are  accused  of  treason, 
because  the  representatives,  who 
understand  nothing  about  war, 
find  fault  with  everything  that 
they  cannot  comprehend,  and  con- 
demn as  aristocrats  all  persons 
more  enlightened  than  themselves. 
A  legislative'  body,  which  was 
characterised  by  feebleness  from 
the  first  moment  of  its  existence, 
held  very  keen  debates  for  a  time, 
while  there  remained  in  its  bosom 
enough  intelligence  to  know  the 
danger,  and  courage  to  announce 
it ;  the  honest  and  generous  men 
who  desired  the  good  of  their 
country  and  dared  attempt  to 
establish  it,  audaciously  denounced 
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under  the  most  odious  pretences 
and  in  tbe  most  contradictory 
manners,  were  at  last  sacrificed  by 
Ln^orance  and  fear  to  intrigue  and 
riilany  ;  expelled  from  this  body, 
of  which  they  were  the  flower, 
they  left  behind  only  a  fanatical 
and  corrupt  minority,  domi- 
nating by  tyranny,  and  by  follies 
and  crimes  digging  its  own  grave 
while  consummating  the  public 
rain,  The  nation,  cowardly  and 
ill-informed,  because  selfishness  is 
lazy,  and  laziness  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  understand  any- 
thing, has  allowed  itself  to  receive 
a  virions  constitution,  which  even 
if  it  had  been  a  better  one,  should 
have  been  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion, since  one  cannot  accept  any- 
thing from  wickedness  without 
disgrace;  it  talks  of  safety,  of 
liberty,  which  it  has  seen  violated 
with  impunity  in  the  person  of 
its  representatives.  It  can  only 
change  its  oppressors ;  it  is  already 
under  a  yoke  of  iron,  and  every 
change  appears  an  advantage ;  but, 
incapable  of  bringing  about  one 
itself,  it  awaits  the  first  master 
who  will  give  orders  to  it  O 
Brutus,  whose  bold  hand  freed  the 
corrupted  Romans  in  vain,  we 
have  erred  like  thee!  These 
pure  men,  whose  ardent  soul  as- 
pired for  liberty,  whom  philo- 
sophy had  prepared  for  it  in  the 
calm  of  the  study  and  the  austerity 
of  retreat,  nattered  themselves  like 
thee  that  the  downfall  of  tyranny 
was  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of 
justice  and  peace:  it  has  only 
Si  the  signal  for  hateful  passions 
Nj  most  hideous  vices.    Thou 


declaredst,  after  the  proscriptions 
of  the  triumvirs,  that  thou  hadst 
more  shame  for  that  which  had 
caused  the  death  of  Cicero,  than 
sorrow  for  his  death  itself;  thou 
didst  blame  thy  friends  in  Borne 
because  they  made  themselves  slaves 
mare  by  their  own  fault  than  by  that 
of  the  tyrants,  and  because  they 
had  the  cowardice  to  see  and  to 
suffer  things  of  which  the  relation 
should  have  been  insupportable 
and  horrible  to  them. 

Thus  I  kept  expressing  my  in- 
dignation from  the  depth  of  my 
prison  ;  but  the  hour  of  indigna- 
tion is  passed,  for  it  is  evident 
that  we  need  no  longer  expect  any 
good,  or  be  astonished  at  any  evil. 
Will  history  ever  paint  these 
frightful  days,  and  the  abominable 
men  who  fill  them  with  their 
crimes?  They  surpass  the  cruelties 
of  Marius,  the  sanguinary  expedi- 
tions of  Sylla.  He,  indeed,  caus- 
ing to  be  penned  up  and  butchered 
six  thousand  men  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  him,  close  to  the 
senate  which  he  reassured  and  set 
deliberating  to  the  sound  of  their 
mournful  cries,  conducted  himself 
like  a  tyrant  who  abuses  his 
usurped  power.  But  to  what  can 
one  compare  'the  rule  of  these 
hypocrites  who,  always  wearing 
the  mask  of  justice,  always  speak- 
ing the  language  of  law,  have 
created  a  tribunal  to  serve  their 
vengeance,  and  with  insulting 
juridical  forms,  send  to  the  scaf- 
fold all  the  men  whose  virtue 
offends  them,  whose  talents  rebuke 
them,  or  whose  riches  excite  their 
greed !    What  Babylon  ever  pie* 
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sented  the  spectacle  of  this  Paris, 
stained  with  blood  and  debauchery, 
governed  by  magistrates  who  make 
a  profession  of  trading  in  false- 
hood, of  selling  calumny,  of  putting 
a  price  on  assassination  ?  What 
people  has  ever  corrupted  its 
morals  and  its  nature  to  the  point 
of  contracting  a  need  to  behold 
punishments,  of  boiling  with  rage 
when  they  are  delayed,  and  of 
always  being  ready  to  exercise  its 
ferocity  on  whoever  undertakes  to 
soften  or  to  calm  it?  The  days  of 
September  were  the  work  of  only 
a  small  number  of  drunken  tigers  ; 
those  of  the  31st  of  May  and  the 
2d  of  June  marked  the  triumph 
of  wickedness  in  the  apathy  of  all 
the  Parisians,  and  their  tacit  con- 
sent to  slavery.  Since  this  time, 
the  descent  is  frightful ;  that  party 
of  the  convention  which  is  called 
The  Mountain  shows  only  bri- 
gands, dressed  and  foul-mouthed  as 
sailors,  preaching  murder  and  giv- 
ing an  example  of  pillage.  A 
numerous  mob  surrounds  the 
palace  of  justice,  and  its  fury 
bursts  forth  against  the  judges 
who  do  not  pronounce  quickly 
enough  the  condemnation  of  inno- 
cence. The  prisons  overflow  with 
men  of  position,  with  generals, 
with  public  functionaries,  with  in- 
dividuals of  a  character  by  which 
humanity  is  honoured  ;  denuncia- 
tion is  received  as  a  proof  of 
patriotism,  and  the  care  of  finding 
out  or  incarcerating  respectable  or 
rich  people  is  the  sole  duty  of 
ignorant  and  base  administrators. 

The  victims  of  Orleans  have 
fallen.     Charlotte  Corday  has  not 


produced  the  slightest  movement  in 
a  city  which  did  not  deserve  that 
she  should  have  delivered  it  from 
a  monster.  Brissot,  Gensonn6, 
a  crowd  of  other  deputies,  remain 
under  the  decree  of  accusation ; 
proofs  are  wanting,  but  fury 
abounds,  and  in  default  of  reason 
for  condemning  them,  it  is  con- 
trived that  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign people  demands  their  heads, 
like  a  ferocious  beast  eager  for  its 
prey.  Custine  lives  ;  Robespierre 
triumphs  ;  Hebert  marks  his  vic- 
tims ;  Chabot  counts  them ;  the 
tribunal  makes  haste  ;  the  people 
prepare  to  accelerate  and  increase 
the  executions  ;  still  famine  makes 
itself  felt ;  fatal  laws  stifle  industry, 
arrest  circulation,  annihilate  com- 
merce ;  the  finances  are  squander- 
ed ;  disorganisation  is  everywhere ; 
and  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  public  prosperity,  men 
without  shame  build  their  own 
wealth,  put  a  price  on  their  actions, 
and  make  a  tariff  for  the  life  or 
death  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Dillon  and  Casteliane  issue 
forth,  one  from  the  Madelonnettes, 
the  other  from  St.  Pelagie,  by  pay- 
ing thirty  thousand  livresto  Chabot; 
Sillery  can  haggle  for  the  liberty 
which  he  is  rich  enough  to  acquire. 
....  The  wife  of  Roland,  by  the 
cares  of  Pere  Duchesne  recalled 
from  time  to  time  to  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  awaits  its  last  excesses 
in  the  same  prison  from  which  an- 
other woman  goes  out  at  ease, 
having  paid  for  her  safety  and  the 
impunity  of  her  accomplice,  the 
forger  of  assignats.  Henriot,  com- 
mandant of  the  National  Guard, 
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formerly  a  lackey,  clerk  at  the 
barriers,  then  the  murderer  at  St. 
Firmin,  breaks  seals,  empties 
cellars,  takes  away  furniture,  and 
shows  none  the  less  insolence. 
Charged  with  guarding  those  of 
the  deputies  imprisoned  at  the 
Luxembourg,  he  dares  to  visit 
them,  to  insult  them,  to  take  away 
from  them  by  force  pens,  books, 
papers,  and  to  add  threats  to  out- 
rage. Obedience  to  legal  authority 
is  a  chimera  which  it  is  not  per- 
mitted to  recall  without  incurring 
the  accusation  of  incivism,  and 
giving  suspicion  of  counter-revolu- 
tionary intentions. 

Have  the  fugitive  deputiesat  last 
quitted  this  inhospitable  land  which 
devours  good  men  and  drinks  their 
hloodf       O  my  friends,  may  a 


favourable  heaven  grant  you  to 
reach  the  United  States,  the  sole 
asylum  of  liberty!  My  wishes 
waft  you  thither,  and  I  have  some 
hope  that  you  are  really  on  the  way 
towards  these  lands.  But  alas !  it 
is  all  over  with  me  ;  I  shall  never 
see  you  more ;  and  in  your  exile, 
so  earnestly  desired  for  your  safety, 
I  yet  weep  our  last  separation! 
And  thou,  venerable  husband, 
thou  art  sad  and  feeble  in  the  pre- 
mature old  age  which  thou  toilest 
to  save  from  the  pursuit  of  assas- 
sins ;  will  it  be  granted  me  to  see 
thee  once  more,  and  to  bear  some 
consolation  to  thy  soul  so  steeped 
in  bitterness?  How  many  days 
remain  to  me  to  be  witness  of  the 
desolation  of  my  country,  and  of  the 
degradation  of  my  fellow-citizens  ? 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ABOOLA. 

(Napoleon's  Memoirs,  dictated  to  MM,  de  Las  Casas) 

aj>.  1796. 


At  last,  on  the  14th  November,  at 
nightfall,   the    camp    of    Verona 
stood  to  arms.  The  columns  march- 
ed off  in  the  greatest  silence  ;  they 
passed  through  the  town  and  form- 
ed on  the  right  bank.     The  hour 
at  which  they  are  setting  out ;  the 
direction,  which  is  that  of  a  re- 
treat ;  the  silence  which  is  pre- 
served, contrary  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  giving  notice,  in  the  order 
of  the  day,  where  the  fighting  is  to 
be ;  the  situation  of  affairs ;  every- 
thing, in  fact,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
a  retreat  is  being  made.     This 
first  step  of  retreat,  which  neces- 
sarily draws  with  it  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Mantua,  presages  the 
loss  of  all  Italy.    Those  of  the  in- 
habitants whose  confidence  in  their 
new  destinies  is  dependent  on  our 
victory,  follow  disquieted  and  with 
anxious  hearts  the  movements  of 
this  army,  which  is  taking  away 
all  their  hopes. 

The  army,  however,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  Peschiera  road,  turns 
suddenly  to  the  left  and  passes 
along  the  Adige  :  before  day,  it 
arrives  at  Ronco.     Andreossy  was 


just  'completing  a  bridge  there  ; 
and  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  army,  with  astonidunent,  saw 
itself  on  the  other  bank  by  means 
of  a  simple  movement  to  the  left. 
Then  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  traversed  this  district  when 
they  were  pursuing  Wurmser,  be- 
gin to  divine  the  intention  of  the 
general.  They  see  that,  not  being 
able  to  take  Caldiero,  he  is  turning 
it,  that  with  twelve  thousand  men 
being  powerless  against  forty-five 
thousand  in  the  open  plain,  he  is 
leading  them  on  open  causeways, 
in  the  midst  of  vast  marshes, 
where  numbers  will  count  as  no- 
thing, but  courage  and  the  heads 
of  columns  will  be  everything. 
Then  the  hope  of  victory  reani- 
mates all  hearts,  and  each  man 
promises  to  surpass  himself  in 
seconding  a  plan  so  brilliant  and 
bold. 

Eilmaine  had  remained  at 
Verona  with  fifteen  hundred  men 
of  all  arms;  the  gates  were  strictly 
closed,  and  all  communication  in- 
terdicted. The  enemy  was  per- 
I  fectly  ignorant  of  our  movement. 
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The  bridge  at  Ronco  was  thrown 
across  the  Alpon  from  the  right 
bank,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  its  mouth.  If  it  had  been 
made  on  the  left  bank,  from  the 
side  of  Albaredo,  the  army  would 
have  found  itself  on  the  plain, 
whereas  it  was  desired  to  place  it 
among  the  marshes,  where  num- 
bers would  be  of  no  effect  From 
another  side,  it  was  feared  that 
Alvimri,  learning  what  had  taken 
place,  might  march  suddenly  to 
Verona  and  possess  himself  of  it, 
which  would  have  obliged  the 
corps  of  Rivoli  to  fall  back  on 
Peschiera,  and  would  have  com- 
promised that  of  Ronco.  It  was 
necessary  then  to  occupy  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpon,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  who  might  attack  Verona, 
and  thence  to  support  that  place 
by  the  left  bank,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  if  the  bridge  had 
been  thrown  across  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpon,  because  the 
enemy  might  gain  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  and,  under  this  pro- 
tection take  Verona.  This  double 
reason,  then,  had  determined  the 
position  of  the  bridge.  Now  three 
roads  set  out  from  Ronco,  where 
the  bridge  had  been  made,  and  all 
pass  through  the  marshes.  The 
first,  going  up  the  Adige,  directs 
itself  to  Verona  ;  the  second  leads 
to  Villa-Nova,  and  passes  before 
Areola,  which  has  a  bridge  over 
the  little  river  Alpon  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  Adige  ;  the 
third  descends  the  Adige  and 
"roes  towards  Albaredo. 

Three  columns  directed  them-  | 


selves  on  these  three  roads.     One, 
on  the  left,  went  up  the  Adige  to 
the  end  of  the  marshes  ;  from  this 
point  there  was  free  communication 
with  Verona,  so  it  was  a  most  im- 
portant one.     No  more  fears  of 
seeing  the  enemy  attack  Verona, 
since  their  rear  would  be  open. 
The  column  of  the  right  made  to- 
wards Albaredo,  and  extended  as 
far  as  the  Alpon.     That  of  the 
centre  bore  upon  Areola,  where 
our  skirmishers  reached  the  bridge 
without  being  observed.     It  was 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  enemy  were  taken  quite  un- 
awares.    The  first  shots  were  fired 
on  the  bridge  of  Areola,  where 
two  battalions  of  Croats  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon  were  bivouacking 
as  a  corps  of  observation,  to  guard 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  where  all 
the  artillery  was,  and  to  watch  the 
parties  which  the  garrison  of  Leg- 
nago  might  be  able  to  throw  out 
into  the  country.     This  place  was 
only  three  leagues  off ;  the  enemy 
had  been  so  negligent  as  not  to 
throw  out  posts  as  far  as  the  Adige ; 
they   considered    that  there  was 
nothing    here    but  impracticable 
marshes.       The     space    between 
Areola   and  the   Adige  was  not 
guarded  ;  they  had  been  content 
with  ordering  patrols  of  hussars, 
who    three   times   a   day    passed 
along  the  dikes  and  kept  an  eye  on 
the  Adige.     The  road  from  Ronco 
to  Areola  meets  the  Alpon  two 
miles   on,  and   then  goes   for   a 
mile  by  the  right  bank  of  this 
little  stream  as  far  as  the  bridge 
which  turns  sharp  to  the  right  and 
enters  the  village  of  Areola.    Some 
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Croats  were  bivouacked,  their  right 
leaning  on  the  village,  and  their 
left  towards  the  month  of  the 
river,  so  that  they  had  the  dike  in 
front  of  them,  from  which  they 
were  separated  only  by  the  stream. 
Firing  before  them,  they  took  in 
flank  the  column  of  which  the 
head  was  upon  Areola.  It  was 
necessary  to  fall  back  in  all  haste  to 
the  part  of  the  road  which  did  not 
present  its  flank  to  the  left  bank. 

Alvinzi  was  informed  that 
some  musket  shots  had  been 
fired  on  the  bridge  of  Areola ;  he 
paid  little  attention  to  this.  At 
the  break  of  day,  however,  the 
movement  of  the  French  could  be 
perceived  from  Caldiero  and  the 
neighbouring  steeples.  Moreover, 
the  reconnoitring  parties  of  hus- 
sars, who,  every  morning  passed 
along  the  Adige  to  ascertain  what 
had  happened  through  the  night, 
were  received  with  musket  shots 
from  all  the  dikes,  and  chased  by 
the  French  cavalry.  So  from 
every  side  Alvinzi  acquired  the 
certainty  that  the  French  had 
passed  the  Adige  and  were  pre- 
sent in  force  upon  all  the  dikes. 
It  appeared  to  him  absurd  to  im- 
agine that  a  whole  army  could 
have  been  thrown  into  these  im- 
practicable marshes.  He  supposed 
rather  that  it  was  a  detachment 
posted  on  that  side  to  disturb  him, 
while  he  should  be  attacked  in 
force  from  the  side  of  Verona 

But  his  reconnaissances  on  the 
side  of  Verona  having  informed 
him  that  all  there  was  quiet, 
Alvinzi  thought  it  a  matter  of  ini- 
dortance  to  drive  these  French 
2  p 


troops  across  the  Adige,  to  make 
his  rear  secure.  He  marched  a 
division  upon  the  dike  of  Areola, 
and  another  towards  the  dike  along 
the  Adige,  with  orders  to  fall  upon 
whomever  they  might  encounter, 
and  sweep  all  into  the  river.  In 
fact,  towards  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  these  divisions  made  a 
brisk  attack.  Massena,  who  had 
charge  of  the  left  dike,  having 
allowed  the  enemy  to  engage, 
charged  upon  him,  drove  him  back 
with  great  loss,  and  made  a  large 
number  of  prisoners.  The  same 
was  done  on  the  dike  of  Areola ; 
they  waited  till  the  enemy  had 
passed  the  bend  of  the  bridge  ; 
they  attacked  at  the  double,  put 
him  to  rout,  and  made  many 
prisoners.  It  became  of  the  great- 
est consequence  to  get  possession  of 
Areola,  as  thence  they  could  de- 
bouch on  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and 
could  establish  themselves  there  be- 
fore the  enemy  had  time  to  form. 
But  the  bridge  of  Areola,  owing 
to  its  situation,  continued  to  re- 
sist all  our  attacks.  Napoleon 
made  a  last  effort  in  person.  He 
seized  a  flag)  rushed  towards  the 
bridge  and  planted  it  there.  The 
column  which  he  led  had  half 
crossed  it,  when  the  flanking  fire 
made  the  attack  waver.  The 
grenadiers  at  the  head,  abandoned 
by  the  rear,  hesitate;  they  are 
carried  away  in  the  flight,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  desert  their 
general;  they  take  him  by  the 
arm,  the  hair,  the  clothes,  and 
drag  him  away  with  them  through 
the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the  smoke. 
The  general-in-chief  is  precipitated 
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into  a  marsh  ;  he  is  buried  in  it 
up  to  his  waist ;  he  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  enemy ;  but  the 
French  perceive  that  their  leader 
is  no  longer  among  them.  A  cry 
is  heard :  "  Soldiers,  forward  to 
rescue  the  general ! "  The  brave 
fellows  return  again  at  a  run  upon 
the  enemy,  push  him  back  beyond 
the  bridge,  and  Napoleon  is  saved. 
This  was  the  day  of  military  devo- 
tion. General  Lannes  had  has- 
tened from  Milan  ;  he  had  been 
wounded  at  Governolo  ;  he  was 
still  in  pain  at  this  time ;  he 
placed  himself  between  the  enemy 
and  Napoleon,  covered  him  with 
his  body  and  received  three  wounds, 
not  being  willing  to  leave  him. 
Muiron,  aide-de-camp  of  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief,  was  killed  protecting 
his  commander  with  his  body — 
Heroic  and  touching  death  ! — Bel- 
Hard,  Vignolles  were  wounded 
while  leading  the  troops  forward. 
The  brave  general  Robert  was 
killed  there. 

A  bridge  was  thrown  over  the 
mouth  of  the  Alpon,  so  as  to  take 
Areola  in  reverse ;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  Alvinzi,  informed  as  to 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  conceiv- 
ing the  most  lively  alarm  as  to  the 
danger  of  his  position,  had  aban- 
doned Caldiero,  dismantled  his 
batteries,  and  repassed  the  Alpon 
with  all  his  artillery,  his  baggage, 


and  his  reserves.  The  French, 
from  the  top  of  the  steeple  of 
Ronco,  saw  with  sorrow  such  a 
prey  escape  them ;  by  this  time, 
and  in  the  precipitate  movements 
of  the  enemy,  they  could  judge  of 
the  extent  and  the  consequences 
of  their  general's  plan.  Every  one 
saw  what  might  have  been  the 
result  of  a  combination  so  profound 
and  so  bold  ;  it  was  destruction 
from  which  the  enemy's  army  was 
escaping.  .  It  was  only  towards 
four  o'clock  that  General  Guieux 
could  march  on  Areola  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpon.  The  village 
was  taken  without  striking  a  blow, 
but  now  it  was  of  no  use  ;  it  was 
six  hours  too  late ;  the  enemy 
had  gained  a  natural  position. 
Areola  was  only  an  intermediate 
post  between  the  front  of  the  two 
armies.  In  the  morning  the  vil- 
lage had  been  on  the  enemy's  rear. 
All  the  same,  this  day  had  been 
crowned  by  great  results :  Cal- 
diero had  been  evacuated,  and 
Verona  ran  no  more  risk.  Two 
of  Alvinzi's  divisions  had  been  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss.  The 
numerous  columns  of  prisoners, 
and  the  large  quantity  of  trophies 
which  were  paraded  through  the 
camp,  filled  the  soldiers  and  officers 
with  enthusiasm,  and  every  one 
regained  confidence  and  the  feeling 
of  victory. 


THE   BATTLE   OF   THE   NILE. 

(Sou they* 8  Life  of  Nelson,) 
aj>.  1798. 


The  squadron  made  the  Gulf  of 
Coron  on  the  28th.  Trowbridge 
entered  the  port,  and  returned 
with  intelligence  that  the  French 
had  been  seen  about  four  weeks 
before  steering  to  the  S J3.  from 
Candia.  Nelson  then  determined 
immediately  to  return  to  Alex- 
andria, and  the  British  fleet  accord- 
ingly, with  every  sail  set,  stood 
once  more  for  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  about  ten 
in  the  morning,  they  came  in  sight 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  port  had  been 
vacant  and  solitary  when  they  saw 
it  last ;  it  was  now  crowded  with 
ships,  and  they  perceived  with  ex- 
ultation that  the  tri-colour  flag 
was  flying  upon  the  walls.  At 
four  in  the  afternoon,  Captain 
Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  made  the 
signal  for  the  enemy's  fleet.  For 
many  preceding  days  Nelson  had 
hardly  taken  either  sleep  or  food : 
he  now  ordered  his  dinner  to  be 
served,  while  preparations  were 
making  for  battle  ;  and  when  his 
officers  rose  from  the  table  and 
went  to  their  separate  stations,  he 
said  to  them :  "  Before  this  time 


to-morrow,  I  shall  have  gained  a 
peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey.*' 

The  French,  steering  direct  for 
Candia,  had  made  an  angular  pass- 
age for  Alexandria  ;  whereas 
Nelson,  in  pursuit  of  them,  made 
straight  for  that  place,  and  thus 
materially  shortened  the  distance. 
The  comparative  smallness  of  his 
force  made  it  necessary  to  sail  in 
close  order,  and  it  covered  a  less 
space  than  it  would  have  done  if 
the  frigates  had  been  with  him : 
the  weather  also  was  constantly 
hazy.  These  circumstances  pre- 
vented the  English  from  discover- 
ing the  enemy  on  the  way  to 
Egypt,  though  it  appeared,  upon 
examining  the  journals  of  the 
French  officers  taken  in  the  action, 
that  the  two  fleets  must  actually 
have  crossed  on  the  night  of  the 
2  2d  of  June.  During  the  return 
to  Syracuse,  the  chances  of  falling 
in  with  them  were  fewer. 

Why  Bonaparte,  having  effected 
his  landing,  should  not  have  suf- 
fered the  fleet  to  return,  has  never 
yet  been  explained.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  it  was  detained  by 
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though,  with  bis  had  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
:oi»  he  accused  ,  four  frigates,  earring  1196  guns, 
iSer  that  officers  ,  and  11,230  men.  The  English 
i=£  hn^ered  on  the  ■  had  the  same  number  of  ships  of 
to  criers.  The  '  the  line,  and  one  fifty-gun  ship, 
li  feet  arrived  at  Alexandria  carrying  1012  guns  and  8068 
a  the  l?t  cf  July  :  and  Brueys,  men.  The  English  ships  were  all 
3i- c  *m**~-z  *-le  so  ecicr  the  port.  .  seventy-fours ;  the  French  had 
▼iidr  lizie  as*l  neglect  had  rained, .  three  eighty-gun  ships,  and  one 
sneered  i^  seise  in  Aboukir  Bar,  three-decker  of  120. 
^x  a  str.cz  azd  compact  line  of  Daring  the  whole  pursuit,  it 
".4=i  ;  iae  headmost  Teasel,  ae-  |  had  been  Nelson's  practice,  when- 
•  rir=^r  so  his  own  account,  being  :  erer  drenmstances  would  permit, 


i»<  :!•:«*  as  pos&TcZe  to  a  shoal  on 
~ie  X.W_  a=d  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
:  cmizc  a  kiai  of  carve  along  the 


to  hare  his  captains  an  board  the 
Vanguard,  and  explain  to  them 
own  ideas  of  the  different  and 


_Te  c£  i**?p  ¥3^.  so  as  not  to  be  .  best  modes  of  attach,  and  such 
r^raed  cy  mst  means  in  the  S.W.  plans  as  he  proposed  to  execute, 
Ft  Eccararfe's  desire,  he  had  on  filling  in  with  the  enemy, 
j£5fr^i  a  reward  of  10.000  Kvres  whateTer  their  situation  might  be. 
r:  any  pLl*:t  o£  the  country  who  There  is  no  possible  position,  it  is 
wedd  carry  the  squadron  in  ;  but  said,  which  he  did  not  take  into 
^•:ue  cedd  be  £rcsd  who  would  (  calculation,  His  officers  were  thus 
^-unr*  to  take  charge  of  a  single  ■  fully  acquainted  with  his   prin- 


v-s^i  drswicc  more  than  twenty  ,  dples  of  tactics :  and  such  was 

ttec     He  had.  there&re.  nude  the  j  his   confidence  in  their  abilities, 

rest  cf  kSs  shorten,  and  chosen  '  that  the   only  thing  determined 

:se  strccsest  poatscn  which  he  :  upon,  in  case  they  should  find  the 

jcdd  pctssfrly  take  in  an   open  j  French  at  anchor,  was  for  the  ships 

re*!.      The   commissary   of    die    to  form  as  most  convenient   for 

ieet  siid.  they  were  moored  in    their  mutual  support,  and  to  an- 

<cch  a  manner  as  to  bid  defiance  I  ehor  by  the  stern.     "First  gain 

to  a  force  more  than  doable  their  I  the  victory,"  he  said,  aand  then 

•  wi    TH?  presumption  could  not  j  make  the  best  use  of  it  you  can.9 

:ience  ^cc^tit  unreasonable,  Ad-  !  The    moment    he  perceived   the 

mini  Barrin^tcn,  when  moored  in  !  position  of  the  French,  that  intui- 

a  similar  manner  off  St.  Lucia,  in  ■  tive  genius  with  which  Nelson  was 

the  year  1775*  beat  off  the  Cbmte    endowed  displayed  itself ;  and  it 

<f  E&ta^m  in  three  several  attacks,  |  instantly  struck  him  that  where 

tioc^h  krs  force  was  inferior  by  al-  ■  there  was  room  for  an    enemy's 

itx>^o&e^hir^  to  that  which  assailed  :  ship  to  swing,  there  was  room  for 


it.     Here*  the  advantage  of  num- 
bers* both  in  ships*  guns,  and  men, 
'  in  favour  of  the  French.   They 


one  of  ours  to  anchor.  The  plan 
which  he  intended  to  pursue,  there- 
fore, was  to  keep  entirely  on  the 
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outer  side  of  the  French  line,  and 
station  his  ships,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  one  on  the  outer  bow  and  an- 
other on  the  outer  quarter,  of  each 
of  the  enemy's.  This  plan  of  doub- 
ling on  the  enemy's  ships  was  pro- 
jected by  Lord  Hood,  when  he 
designed  to  attack  the  French  fleet 
at  their  anchorage  in  Gourjean 
road.  Lord  Hood  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  the  attempt :  but 
the  thought  was  not  lost  upon 
Nelson,  who  acknowledged  himself, 
on  this  occasion,  indebted  for  it  to 
his  old  and  excellent  commander. 
Captain  Berry,  when  he  compre- 
hended the  scope  of  the  design, 
exclaimed  with  transport,  "  If  we 
succeed,  what  will  the  world  say  ! " 
— "  There  is  no  if  in  the  case/'  re- 
plied the  admiral :  "  that  we  shall 
succeed  is  certain  :  who  may  live 
to  tell  the  story  is  a  very  different 
question ." 

As  the  squadron  advanced,  they 
were  assailed  by  a  shower  of  shot 
and  shells  from  the  batteries  on  the 
island,  and  the  enemy  opened  a 
steady  fire  from  the  starboard  side 
of  their  whole  line,  within  half- 
gunshot  distance,  full  into  the 
bows  of  our  van  ships.  It  was  re- 
ceived in  silence,  the  men  on  board 
every  ship  were  employed  aloft 
in  furling  sails,  and  below  in  tend- 
ing the  braces,  and  making  ready 
for  anchoring.  A  miserable  sight 
for  the  French ;  who,  with  all 
their  skill,  and  all  their  courage, 
and  all  their  advantages  of  num- 
bers and  situation,  were  upon  that 
element  on  which,  when  the  hour 
of  trial  comes,  a  Frenchman  has 
no  hope.     Admiral  Brueys  was  a 


brave  and  able  man ;  yet  the  in- 
delible character  of  his  country 
broke  out  in  one  of  his  letters, 
wherein  he  delivered  it  as  his 
private  opinion,  that  the  English 
had  missed  him,  because,  not  being 
superior  in  force,  they  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  try  their 
strength  with  him. — The  moment 
was  now  come  in  which  he  was  to 
be  undeceived. 

A  French  brig  was  instructed 
to  decoy  the  English,  by  manoeuv- 
ring so  as  to  tempt  them  towards 
a  shoal  lying  off  the  island  of 
Bequires  ;  but  Nelson  either  knew 
the  danger,  or  suspected  some  de- 
ceit ;  and  the  lure  was  unsuccess- 
ful. Captain  Foley  led  the  way 
in  the  Goliath,  outsailing  the  Zea- 
lous, which  for  some  minutes  dis- 
puted this  post  of  honour  with 
him.  He  had  long  conceived  that 
if  the  enemy  were  moored  in  line 
of  battle  in  with  the  land,  the  best 
plan  of  attack  would  be  to  lead 
between  them  and  the  shore,  be- 
cause the  French  guns  on  that  side 
were  not  likely  to  be  manned,  nor 
even  ready  for  action.  Intending, 
therefore,  to  fix  himself  on  the 
inner  bow  of  the  Ouerrier,  he  kept 
as  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  as 
the  depth  of  water  would  admit ; 
but  his  anchor  hung,  and  having 
opened  his  fire,  he  drifted  to  the 
second  ship,  the  Conquerant,  be- 
fore it  was  clear  ;  then  anchored 
by  the  stern,  inside  of  her,  and  in 
ten  minutes  shot  away  her  mast. 
Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  perceiving 
this,  took  the  station  which  the 
Goliath  intended  to  have  occupied, 
and  totally  disabled  the  Guerrier 
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in  twelve  minutes.  The  third 
ship  which  doubled  the  enemy's 
van  was  the  Orion,  Sir  J.  Saum- 
arex ;  she  passed  to  windward  of 
the  Zealous,  and  opened  her  lar- 
board guns  as  long  as  they  bore  on 
the  Ouerrier;  then  passing  inside 
the  Goliath,  sank  a  frigate  which 
annoyed  her,  hauled  round  toward 
the  French  line,  and  anchoring  in- 
side, between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ships  from  the  Ouerrier,  took  her 
station  on  the  larboard  bow  of  the 
Franklin,  and  the  quarter  of  the 
Peuple  Souverain,  receiving  and 
returning  the  fire  of  both.  The 
sun  was  now  nearly  down.  The 
Audacious,  Captain  Gould,  pour- 
ing a  heavy  fire  into  the  Ouerrier 
and  the  Conquerant,  fixed  herself 
on  the  larboard  bow  of  the  latter ; 
and  when  that  ship  struck,  passed 
on  to  the  Peuple  Souverain.  The 
Theseus,  Captain  Miller,  followed, 
brought  down  the  (hterrier's  re- 
maining main  and  mizzen  masts, 
then  anchored  inside  of  the  Spar- 
Hate,  the  third  in  the  French  line. 
While  these  advanced  ships 
doubled  the  French  line,  the  Van- 
guard was  the  first  that  anchored 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  enemy, 
within  half  pistol-shot  of  their 
third  ship,  the  Spartiate.  Nelson 
had  six  colours  flying  in  different 
parts  of  his  rigging,  lest  they 
should  be  shot  away  ; — that  they 
should  be  struck,  no  British  ad- 
miral considers  as  a  possibility. 
He  veered  half  a  cable,  and  in- 
stantly opened  a  tremendous  fire  ; 
under  cover  of  which  the  other 
four  ships  of  his  division,  the 
Minotaur,     Bellerophon,     Defence, 


and  Majestic,  sailed  on  ahead  of 
the  admiral.  In  a  few  minutes, 
every  man  stationed  at  the  first 
six  guns  in  the  forepart  of  the 
Vanguard!*  deck  was  killed  or 
wounded — these  guns  were  three 
times  cleared.  Captain  Louis  in 
the  Minotaur,  anchored  next  a- 
head,  and  took  off  the  fire  of  the 
Aquilon,  the  fourth  in  the  enemy's 
line.  The  BeUerophon,  Captain 
Darby,  passed  ahead  and  dropped 
her  stern  anchor  on  the  starboard 
bow  of  the  Orient,  seventh  in  the 
line,  Bruey's  own  ship,  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  whose 
difference  of  force  was  in  propor- 
tion of  more  than  seven  to  three, 
and  whose  weight  of  ball,  from 
the  lower  deck  alone,  exceeded 
that  from  the  whole  broadside  of 
the  BeUerophon.  Captain  Peyton, 
in  the  Defence,  took  his  station  a- 
head  of  the  Minotaur,  and  engaged 
the  Franklin,  the  sixth  in  the 
line ;  by  which  judicious  move- 
ment the  British  line  remained 
unbroken.  The  Majestic,  Captain 
Westcott,  got  entangled  with  the 
main  rigging  of  one  of  the  French 
ships  'astern  of  the  Orient,  and 
suffered  dreadfully  from  that  three- 
decker's  fire  :  but  she  swung  clear, 
and  closely  engaging  the  Heureux, 
the  ninth  ship  on  the  starboard 
bow,  received  also  the  fire  of  the 
Tonnant,  which  was  the  eighth  in 
the  line.  The  other  four  ships  of 
the  British  squadron,  having  been 
detached  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  French,  were  at  a  consider- 
able distance  when  the  action  be- 
gan. It  commenced  at  half  after 
six;    about   seven,   night   closed, 
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and  there  was  no  other  light  than 
that  from  the  fire  of  the  contend- 
ing fleets. 

Trowbridge,  in  the  Cidloden, 
then  foremost  of  the  remaining 
ships,  was  two  leagues  astern.  He 
came  on  sounding,  as  the  others 
had  done :  as  he  advanced,  the 
increasing  darkness  increased  the 
difficulty  of  the  navigation ;  and 
suddenly,  after  having  found 
eleven  fathoms  water,  before  the 
lead  could  be  hove  again,  he  was 
last  aground :  nor  could  all  his 
own  exertions,  joined  to  those  of 
the  Leander  and  the  Mutine  brig, 
which  came  to  his  assistance,  get 
him  off  in  time  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  action.  His  ship,  however, 
served  as  a  beacon  to  the  Alex- 
ander and  Swiftsure,  which  would 
else,  from  the  course  which  they 
were  holding,  have  gone  consider- 
ably farther  on  the  reef,  and  must 
inevitably  have  been  lost.  These 
ships  entered  the  bay,  and  took 
their  stations,  in  the  darkness,  in 
a  manner  long  spoken  of  with  ad- 
miration by  all  who  remembered 
it.  Captain  Hailowell,  in  the 
Swiftsure,  as  he  was  bearing  down, 
fell  in  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
strange  sail :  Nelson  had  directed 
his  ships  to  hoist  four  lights  horizon- 
tally at  the  mizen-peak  as  soon  as  it 
became  dark,  and  this  vessel  had  no 
such  distinction.  Hailowell,  how- 
ever, with  great  judgment,  ordered 
his  men  not  to  fire  :  if  she  was  an 
enemy,  he  said,  she  was  in  too 
disabled  a  state  to  escape ;  but, 
from  her  sails  being  loose,  and  the 
way  in  which  her  head  was,  it 
was   probable    she   might   be   an 


English  ship.  It  was  the  Bellero- 
phon,  overpowered  by  the  huge 
Orient :  her  lights  had  gone  over- 
board, nearly  200  of  her  crew  were 
killed  or  wounded,  all  her  masts 
and  cables  had  been  shot  away  ; 
and  she  was  drifting  out  of  the 
line  toward  the  lee  side  of  the 
bay.  Her  station  at  this  import- 
ant time  was  occupied  by  the 
Swiftsure,  which  opened  a  steady 
fire  on  the  quarter  of  the  Frank- 
lin, and  the  bows  of  the  French 
admiral.  At  the  same  instant 
Captain  Ball  with  the  Alex- 
ander passed  under  his  stern, 
and  anchored  within  side  on  his 
larboard  quarter,  raking  him,  and 
keeping  up  a  severe  fire  of  mus- 
ketry upon  his  decks.  The  last 
ship  which  arrived  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy  was  the 
Leander.  Captain  Thompson,  find- 
ing that  nothing  could  be  done 
that  night  to  get  off  the  Culloden, 
advanced  with  the  intention  of 
anchoring  athwart-hawse  of  the 
Orient.  The  Franklin  was  so 
near  her  ahead,  that  there  was  not 
room  for  him  to  pass  clear  of  the 
two  ;  he,  therefore,  took  his  station 
athwart-hawse  of  the  latter,  in 
such  a  position  as  to  rake  both. 

The  two  first  ships  of  the  French 
line  had  been  dismasted  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  and  the 
others  had  in  that  time  suffered  so 
severely,  that  victory  was  already 
certain.  The  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth,  were  taken  possession  of  at 
half-past  eight. 

Meantime,  Nelson  received  a 
severe  wound  on  the  head  from  a 
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piece  of  langridge  shot  Captain 
Berry  caught  him  in  his  arms  as 
he  was  falling.  The  great  effusion 
of  blood  occasioned  an  apprehen- 
sion that  the  wound  was  mortal ; 
Nelson  himself  thought  so.  A 
large  flap  of  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head, cut  from  the  bone,  had 
fallen  oyer  one  eye,  and  the  other 
being  blind,  he  was  in  total  dark- 
ness. When  he  was  carried  down, 
the  surgeon,  in  the  midst  of  a 
scene  scarcely  to  be  conceived  by 
those  who  have  never  seen  a  cock- 
pit in  time  of  action,  and  the 
heroism  which  is  displayed  amid 
its  horrors,  with  a  natural  and 
pardonable  eagerness,  quitted  the 
poor  fellow  then  under  his  hands, 
that  he  might  instantly  attend  the 
admiral.  "  No  ! "  said  Nelson,  "  I 
will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave 
fellows."  Nor  would  he  Buffer 
his  own  wound  to  be  examined  till 
every  man  who  had  been  previously 
wounded  was  properly  attended 
to.  Fully  believing  that  the 
wound  was  mortal,  and  that  he 
was  about  to  die,  as  he  had  ever 
desired,  in  battle  and  in  victory, 
he  called  the  chaplain  and  desired 
him  to  deliver  what  he  supposed 
to  be  his  dying  remembrance  to 
Lady  Nelson  ;  he  then  sent  for 
Captain  Louis  on  board  from  the 
Minotaur,  that  he  might  thank 
him  personally  for  the  great  assist- 
ance which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Vanguard;  and,  ever  mindful  of 
those  who  deserved  to  be  his 
friends,  appointed  Captain  Hardy 
from  the  brig  to  the  command  of 
num  ship,  Captain  Berry 
^    go    home    with    the 


news  of  the  victory.  When  the 
surgeon  came  in  due  time  to 
examine  his  wound  (for  it  was  in 
vain  to  entreat  him  to  let  it  1;e 
examined  sooner),  the  most  anxious 
silence  prevailed  ;  and  the  joy  of 
the  wounded  men,  and  of  the 
whole  crew,  when  they  heard  that 
the  hurt  was  merely  superficial, 
gave  Nelson  deeper  pleasure  than 
the  unexpected  assurance  that  his 
life  was  in  no  danger.  The  sur- 
geon requested,  and  as  far  as  he 
could,  ordered  him  to  remain 
quiet ;  but  Nelson  could  not  rest. 
He  called  for  his  secretary,  Mr. 
Campbell,  to  write  the  despatches. 
Campbell  had  himself  been  wound- 
ed, and  was  so  affected  at  the  blind 
and  suffering  state  of  the  admiral, 
that  he  was  unable  to  write.  The 
chaplain  was  then  sent  for  ;  but, 
before  he  came,  Nelson,  with  his 
characteristic  eagerness,  took  the 
pen,  and  contrived  to  trace  a  few 
words,  marking  his  devout  sense 
of  the  success  which  had  already 
been  obtained.  He  was  now  left 
alone,  when  suddenly  a  cry  was 
heard  on  the  deck  that  the  Orient 
was  on  fire.  In  the  confusion,  he 
found  his  way  up,  unassisted  and 
unnoticed ;  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one,  appeared  on  the 
quarter-deck,  where  he  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  boats  should 
be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  soon  after  nine  that  the 
fire  on  board  the  Orient  broke  out 
Brueys  was  dead  ;  he  had  received 
three  wounds,  yet  would  not  leave 
his  post ;  a  fourth  cut  him  almost 
in  two.  He  desired  not  to  be 
carried  below,  but  to  be  left  to  die 
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upon  deck.  The  flames  soon  mas- 
tered Ms  ship.  Her  sides  had 
just  been  painted,  and  the  oil-jars 
and  paint-buckets  were  lying  on 
the  poop.  By  the  prodigious  light 
of  this  conflagration,  the  situation 
of  the  two  fleets  could  now  be  per- 
ceived, the  colours  of  both  being 
clearly  distinguishable.  About 
ten  o'clock  the  ship  blew  up  with 
a  shock  which  was  felt  to  the  very 
bottom  of  every  vessel.  Many  of 
her  officers  and  men  jumped  over- 
board, some  clinging  to  the  spars 
and  pieces  of  wreck,  with  which 
the  sea  was  strewn,  others  swim- 
ming to  escape  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  they  momentarily 
dreaded.  Some  were  picked  up 
by  our  boats ;  and  some,  even  in 
the  heat  and  fury  of  the  action, 
were  dragged  into  the  lower  ports 
of  the  nearest  British  vessel  by  the 
British  sailors.  The  greater  part 
of  her  crew,  however,  stood  the 
danger  till  the  last,  and  continued 
to  fire  from  the  lower  deck.  This 
tremendous  explosion  was  followed 
by  a  silence  not  less  awful :  the 
firing  immediately  ceased  on  both 
sides,  and  the  first  sound  which 
broke  the  silence  was  the  dash  of 
her  shattered  masts  and  yards, 
falling  into  the  water  from  the 
vast  height  to  which  they  had 
been  exploded.  It  is  upon  record 
that  a  battle  between  two  armies 
was  once  broken  off  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  such  an  event  would  be 
felt  like  a  miracle,  but  no  incident 
in  war,  produced  by  human  means, 
has  ever  equalled  the  sublimity  of 
this  co-instantaneous  pause,  and 
all  its  circumstances. 


About  seventy  of  the  Orient's 
crew  were  saved  by  the  English 
boats.  Among  the  many  hun- 
dreds who  perished  were  the  com- 
modore, Casa-Bianca,  and  his  son, 
a  brave  boy,  only  ten  years  old. 
They  were  seen  floating  on  a 
shattered  mast  when  the  ship  blew 
up.  She  had  money  on  board 
(the  plunder  of  Malta)  to  the 
amount  of  £600,000  sterling. 
The  masses  of  burning  wreck, 
which  were  scattered  by  the  ex- 
plosion, excited  for  some  moments 
apprehensions  in[the  English  which 
they  had  never  felt  from  any  other 
danger.  Two  large  pieces  fell 
into  the  main  and  fore  tops  of  the 
Svriftsure,  without  injuring  any 
person.  A  portfire  also  fell  into 
the  main-royal  of  the  Alexander ; 
the  fire  which  it  occasioned  was 
speedily  extinguished.  Captain 
Ball  had  provided,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  could  provide, 
against  any  such  danger.  All 
the  shrouds  and  toils  of  his  ship, 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
immediate  management,  were  tho- 
roughly wetted,  and  so  rolled  up, 
that  they  were  as  hard  and  as 
little  inflammable  as  so  many  solid 
cylinders. 

The  firing  recommenced  with 
the  ships  to  leeward  of  the  centre, 
and  continued  till  about  three. 
At  daybreak,  the  Ouillaume  Tell 
and  the  Qenereux,  the  two  rear 
ships  of  the  enemy,  were  the  only 
French  ships  of  the  line  which 
had  their  colours  flying  ;  they  cut 
their  cables  in  the  forenoon,  not 
having  been  engaged,  and  str 
out  to  sea,  and  two  frigates  , 
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THE  END  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

(Mignet's  History  of  the  French  Revolution) 

A.D.  1799. 


Bonaparte's  arrival  excited  the  i 
enthusiasm  of  the  moderate  part 
of  the  nation  ;  he  received  general 
congratulations,  and  was  emulously 
sought  after  by  all  the  different 
parties,  who  were  equally  anxious 
to  gain  him.  The  generals,  the 
directors,  the  deputies,  even  the 
republicans  of  the  Manage,  waited 
upon  him,  and  sounded  him.  They 
amused  him  with  feasts  and  enter- 
tainments ;  he  appeared  grave, 
simple,  observing,  and  not  very 
eager ;  he  already  possessed  the 
familiarity  of  a  superior,  and  dis- 
played involuntary  habits  of  com- 
mand. Notwithstanding  his  ap- 
parent want  of  eagerness,  and  the 
absence  of  overtures,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  he  entertained  ulterior 
designs  :  without  saying  so,  he  al- 
lowed it  to  be  divined ;  for,  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  thing,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  be  expect- 
ed. He  could  not  rely  upon  the 
republicans  of  the  Manage,  who 
wished  neither  for  a  stroke  of 
state  policy,  nor  a  dictator  ;  and 
as  to  Sieyes,  his  apprehension  that 
Bonaparte  would  be  too  ambitious 


to  enter  into  his  constitutional 
views,  was  not  without  foundation. 
But,  through  the  importunity  of 
common  friends,  an  interview  at 
length  took  place,  which  termi- 
nated in  an  alliance.  On  the  5th 
November  (15th  Brumaire)  they 
arranged  their  plan  of  attack  against 
the  constitution  of  the  year  III. 
Sieyes  undertook  to  prepare  the 
councils  by  the  commissions  of  in- 
spectors, who  had  an  unlimited 
confidence  in  him.  Bonaparte 
was  to  gain  over  the  generals 
and  the  different  bodies  of 
troops  stationed  at  Paris,  who 
displayed  much  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  for  his  person.  They 
agreed  to  convoke  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  most 
moderate  members  of  the  councils ; 
to  lay  before  the  councils  a  de- 
scription of  the  public  dangers ; 
and,  after  exhibiting  to  them  the 
menacing  position  of  the  Jacobins, 
to  demand  the  removal  of  the 
legislative  body  to  St  Cloud,  and 
the  appointment  of  General  Bona- 
parte to  the  command  of  the  arm- 
ed force,  as  the  only  man  ^rlxrt 
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by  the  constitution,  transfer 
of  the  legislative  body  to 
Sl  Cl:^d,  appoint  Bonaparte  to 
of  the  17th  militarv 
instruct  him  to 
the  removal.  Either 
tS*  vbie  council  was  an  accom- 
:a*  of  this  manoenvre,  or  was 
by  a  real  pank  after  sopre- 
a  meeting,  and  such 
g  speeches:  however  this 
=iiT  be,  it  granted  everything 
tfcii  the  conspirators  required. 

R-mpaite  waited  impatiently 
in  his  house,  in  the  street  Mont- 
Kxac  for  the  result  of  this  dis- 
css^:<n:  he  was  surrounded  bv 
^merals,  by  the  commandant  of 
ihe  jrard  of  the  directory,  Lefevre, 
aai  three  regiments  of  cavalry, 
w*i::h  he  was  about  to  review. 
Tbe  decree  of  die  council  of 
Ancients,  which  was  passed  at 
eight  o'clock,  was  brought  to  him 
by  a  messenger  of  state  at  half- 
past.  He  received  the  congratula- 
&3ns  of  those  who  formed  his  corf^, 
and  the  officers  drew  their  swords 
in  token  of  fidelity.  He  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  they 
marched  to  die  Tirileries,  where 
he  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he 
repaired  to  the  bar  of  the  council 
of  Ancients,  took  the  oath  of  fide- 
lity, and  named  Lefevre,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  directorial  guard, 
for  his  lieutenant. 

This,  however,  was  only  the 
beginning  of  his  success ;  for,  al- 
though he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
military  power,  the  authority  of 
the  directory  and  the  legislative 
power  of  the  councils  still  existed. 
In  the  contest  which  must  infal- 
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libly  ensue,  it  was  not  clear  that 
the  grand,  and  until  then  victori- 
ous, energy  of  the  revolution 
would  not  prevail.  Sieves  and 
Roger-Ducos  proceeded  from  the 
Luxemburg  to  the  legislative  and 
military  camp  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
delivered  in  their  resignation. 
Barras,  Moulins,  and  Gohier,  be- 
ing apprised,  though  at  a  late 
hour,  of  what  was  passing,  at- 
tempted to  use  their  authority, 
and  secure  the  protection  of  their 
guard ;  but  the  latter  having, 
through  Bonaparte,  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  decree  of  the 
Ancients,  refused  to  obey  them. 
Barras  became  discouraged,  sent  in 
his  resignation,  and  set  out  for  his 
estate  of  Grosbois.  The  directory 
was  in  fact  dissolved ;  and  there 
was  one  antagonist  less  in  the  con- 
test. The  council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred and  Bonaparte  alone  remain- 
ed in  the  field. 

The  decree  of  the  council  of 
Ancients  and  the  proclamations  of 
Bonaparte  were  posted  on  the 
walls  of  Paris,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  experienced  that  agitation 
which  always  accompanies  extra- 
ordinary events.  The  republicans 
felt,  and  not  without  reason,  seri- 
ous apprehensions  for  liberty.  But 
when  they  manifested  alarm  as  to 
the  designs  of  Bonaparte,  in  whom 
they  beheld  a  Caesar,  or  a  Cromwell, 
they  received  a  reply  in  the  words 
of  the  general :  "  Bad  parts,  worn- 
out  parts,  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
sense,  if  not  of  an  honest  man.  It 
would  be  sacrilegious  to  think  of  at- 
tempts against  the  representative 
government,  in  an  age  of  intelligence 


and  liberty.  None  but  a  fool  would 
wish  wantonly  to  lose  the  stake  of 
the  republic  against  royalty,  after 
having  supported  itwith  some  danger 
as  well  as  credit.1*  Nevertheless 
the  importance  which  he  assumed 
in  his  proclamations  was  a  bad 
omen ;  and  he  also  reproached 
the  directory  with  the  situation  of 
France  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  a  What  have  you  done," 
said  he,  "  with  that  France  which 
I  left  to  you  so  brilliant  ?  I  left 
you  peace,  I  have  found  war :  I 
left  you  victories,  I  find  de- 
feats :  I  left  you  the  millions  of 
Italy,  and  I  find  nothing .  but 
spoliation  and  misery.  What 
have  you  done  with  the  hundred 
thousand  Frenchmen  whom  I 
knew,  all  of  them  my  companions 
in  glory  ?  They  are  dead.  .  .  . 
This  state  of  things  cannot  last : 
before  three  years  it  will  lead  us 
to  despotism.'1  It  was  the  first 
time  during  the  last  ten  years  that 
one  man  referred  everything  to 
himself,  and  demanded  an  account 
of  the  republic  as  of  his  own  estate. 
One  is  grievously  surprised  at  see- 
ing a  single  individual  brought 
forward  by  the  revolution,  thus 
introduce  himself  into  the  inherit- 
ance so  laboriously  acquired  by  a 
whole  people. 

On  the  9th  November  [19th 
Brumaire]  the  members  of  the 
council  repaired  to  St  Cloud. 
Thither  also  Sieves  and  Roger- 
Ducos  accompanied  Bonaparte, 
with  the  view  of  supporting  the 
designs  of  the  conspirators. 

Sieyes,  who  understood  the 
tactics  of  revolutions,  proposed,  in 
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order  to  secure  the  success  of  their 
scheme,  that  their  chiefs  should  be 
provisionally  arrested,  and  that 
none  but  the  moderate  party  should 
be  admitted  into  the  councils  ;  but 
Bonaparte  refused  to  accede  to  this 
proposal ;  for  being  no  party  man, 
and  having  hitherto  only  acted  and 
conquered  with  soldiers,  he  thought 
that  he  could  move  the  legislative 
body  like  an  army  by  the  word  of 
command.  The  Gallery  of  Mars 
was  prepared  for  the  council  of 
Ancients ;  the  Orangery  for  that 
of  the  Five  Hundred.  A  consider- 
able armed  force  surrounded  the 
seat  of  the  legislature,  as  the  mob 
on  the  2d  June  surrounded  the 
convention.  The  republicans  as- 
sembled in  groups  in  the  gardens, 
and  waited  for  the  opening  of  the 
session ;  they  "were  agitated  with 
a  generous  indignation  against  the 
military  brutality  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  and  communicat- 
ed to  each  other  their  projects  of 
resistance.  The  young  general, 
followed  by  a  few  grenadiers,  tra- 
versed the  courts  and  the  apart- 
ments, and  prematurely  yielding 
to  his  natural  character,  he  said, 
like  the  twentieth  king  of  a  dy- 
nasty :  "  I  will  have  no  more 
fictions:  dure  must  be  an  end  of 
them,  I  positively  mil  have  no 
more  of  tliem"  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  councils  as- 
sembled in  their  respective  halls, 
to  the  sound  of  instruments  which 
played  the  air  of  la  Marseillaise, 

As  soon  as  the  session  opened, 
Emile  Gaudin,  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators, ascended  the  tribune  of  the 
Five   Hundred,   and   proposed   a 


vote  of  thanks  to  the  council  of 
the  Ancients  for  the  measures 
which  it  had  adopted,  and  that  its 
opinion  should  be  requested  as  to 
the  means  of  saving  the  republic. 
This  motion  became  the  signal  of 
the  most  violent  tumult ;  cries 
arose  against  Gaudin  from  all  sides 
of  the  halL  The  republican  depu- 
ties besieged  the  tribune  and  the 
chair  in  which  Lucien  Bonaparte 
presided.  The  conspirators  Ca- 
binis,  Boulay  (de  la  Meurthe), 
Chazal,  Gaudin,  Lucien,  etc.,  grew 
pale  upon  their  seats.  After  a  pro- 
tracted commotion,  amidst  which 
no  one  could  be  heard,  order  was 
for  a  moment  restored,  and  Del- 
bred  proposed  that  they  should 
renew  the  oath  to  the  constitution 
of  the  year  IIL :  no  voice  being 
raised  against  this  motion,  which 
at  such  a  juncture  was  vital,  the 
.oath  was  taken  with  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm and  a  unanimity  which 
endangered  the  conspiracy. 

Bonaparte  being  informed  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  council  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  seeing  himself 
in  great  peril  of  desertion  and  de- 
feat, presented  himself  before  the 
council  of  Ancients.  If  the  latter, 
which  inclined  towards  the  con- 
spiracy, was  led  away  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  younger  council, 
he  was  lost  "  Representatives  of 
the  people  ! "  said  he,  "  you  are 
placed  in  no  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  you  are  upon  a  precipice. 
Yesterday,  when  you  summoned 
me  to  notify  the  decree  of  removal, 
and  intrusted  me  with  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  I  was  at  ease :  I  im- 
mediately assembled  my  comrades; 
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re  flew  to  your  assistance.  Well, 
D-day  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
alumnies.  They  'talk  of  Caesar, 
[ley  talk  of  Cromwell,  they  speak 
f  military  government !  If  I  had 
ished  to  oppress  the  liberties  of 
ly  country  I  should  not  have 
ibmitted  to  the  orders  you  gave 
le  ;  I  should  not  have  had  occa- 
on  to  receive  this  authority  from 
our  hands.  Representatives  of 
le  people !  I  swear  to  you  that 
le  country  has  not  a  more  zealous 
efender  than  myself;  but  it  is 
pon  you  that  its  safety  depends, 
he  government  no  longer  exists  : 
>ur  of  the  directors  have  deliver- 
1  in  their  resignation ;  the  fifth 
Sarras)  has  been  placed  under 
irveillance  for  security  ;  the  coun- 
1  of  Five  Hundred  is  divided  ; 
Le  council  of  Ancients  alone  re- 
ams. Let  it  adopt  the  necessary 
easures  ;  let  it  but  speak,  I  am 
ire  to  execute  them.  Let  us  save 
aerty,  let  us  save  equality."  A 
publican  member  (Linglet)  then 
se  and  addressed  him :  "  General, 
3  applaud  what  you  say  ;  swear 
en,  with  us,  obedience  to  the 
nstitution  of  the  year  III.,  which 
q.  alone  maintain  the  republic1' 
had  been  all  over  with  him  if 
is  proposition  had  been  hailed 
th  the  same  enthusiasm  as  it 
is  in  the  council  of  Five  Hun- 
2<L  It  however  surprised  the 
jncil,  and  Bonaparte  was  for  a 
>ment  disconcerted.  But  he 
m  resumed  :  "  The  constitution 
the  year  III. !  you  no  longer 
ve  it.  You  violated  it  on  the 
3th  Fructidor]  4th  September  ; 
a    violated     it    on    the    [2  2d 


Floreal]  1 1th  May.  The  constitu- 
tion !  it  is  invoked  by  all  factions, 
and  it  has  been  violated  by  all ; 
it  cannot  be  a  means  of  safety  to 
us,  because  it  no  longer  possesses 
the  respect  of  anybody :  the  con- 
stitution being  violated,  we  must 
have  another  compact,  and  other 
guarantees."  The  council  applaud- 
ed the  reproaches  which  Bonaparte 
addressed  to  it,  and  rose  up  as  a 
sign  of  their  approbation. 

Bonaparte,  deceived  by  the  easy 
success  which  his  demeanour  had 
obtained  for  him  in  the  council  of 
Ancients,  imagined  that  his  pre- 
sence alone  would  appease  the 
stormy  council  of  Five  Hundred. 
Thither  he  repaired  at  the  head  of 
some  grenadiers,  whom  he  left  at 
the  door,  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
hall,  and  he  advanced  alone  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand.  At  the  6ight 
of  the  bayonets  the  whole  council 
rose  by  a  sudden  impulse.  Con- 
ceiving that  his  entrance  was  the 
signal  of  military  violence,  they 
all  joined  in  the  cry,  Outlaw  him  ! 
Down  with  the  dictator/  Many 
members  rushed  towards  him,  and 
the  republican  Bigonet  seizing  him 
by  the  arms  :  "  What  are  you  doing, 
rash  man  ?"  said  he  ;  a  retire,  .you 
violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  law" 
Bonaparte  turned  pale,  became 
perturbed,  retired,  and  was  carried 
off  by  the  grenadiers  who  had 
served  him  as  an  escort. 

The  tumultuous  agitation  of 
the  council  did  not  cease  with  his 
disappearance.  All  the  members 
spoke  at  once,  every  one  proposed 
measures  for  public  safety  and  de 
fence.    They  overwhelmed  Lucien 
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'hose  brigands  are  no  longer  the 
spresentatives  of  the  people,  but 
le  representatives  of  the  poniard  1 " 
iter  this  furious  incentive,  ad- 
ressed  to  the  soldiery  by  a  con- 
)iring  president,  who,  according 
)  custom,  calumniated  those  whom 
e  wished  to  proscribe,  Bonaparte 
»ok  up  the  speech.  "  Soldiers  ! n 
lid  he, "  I  have  led  you  to  vic- 
»ry  ;  may  I  rely  upon  you  1 " — 
Yes,  yes !  Long  live  the  general  !w 
-"  Soldiers  !  there  was  reason  to 
ilieve  that  the  council  would  save 
le  country ;  it  has,  on  the  con- 
ary,  given  itself  up  to  discord : 
e  factious  endeavour  to  excite  it 
;ainst  me.  Soldiers  !  may  I  rely 
x>n  you  ? " — "  Yes,  yes  !  Long 
re  Bonaparte ! w— -"  "Well  then,  I 
ill  bring  them  to  reason.''  He 
stantly  commanded  some  supe- 
>r  officers  who  surrounded  him 
clear  the  hall  of  the  Five  Hun- 
ed. 

The  council,  after  the  departure 
Lucien,  became  a  prey  to  ex- 
:me  anxiety  and  the  greatest  irre- 
ution.  Some  of  the  members 
jposed  that  they  should  issue 
th  in  a  body  and  seek  an  asy- 
n  in  the  midst  of  the  people  of 
ris.  Others  were  anxious  that 
\  national  representatives  should 
t  abandon  their  post,  but  should 
uhstand  the  interference  of  mili- 
y  violence  to  the  last.  During 
s  discussion,  a  company  of  grena- 
rs  slowly  entered  the  hall,  and 
\  officer  who  commanded  it  ap- 
sed  the  council  that  it  must 
perse.  The  deputy  Prudhon 
linded  the  officers  and  soldiers 
the  respect  due  to  the  chosen 
2Q 


representatives  of  the  people,  and 
General  Jourdan  depicted  to  them 
the  enormity  of  such  an  attempt. 
The  soldiers  remained  for  an  in- 
stant undecided  :  but  a  reinforce- 
ment entered  in  close  column,  and 
General  Leclerc  exclaimed, "  In  the 
name  of  General  Bonaparte,  the 
legislative  body  is  dissolved ;  let 
all  good  citizens  retire.  Grena- 
diers, forward ! n  Cries  of  indig- 
nation arose  from  every  seat  in  the 
hall,  but  they  were  drowned  by 
the  sound  of  drums.  The  grena- 
diers, presenting  bayonets,  ad- 
vanced slowly  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Orangery,  and  thus 
drove  the  members  before  them, 
who  still,  however,  made  the  air 
ring  with  the  cry  of  "  Long  live 
the  republic  ! n  At  half-past  five 
o'clock  of  the  9th  November 
1709  [19th  Brumaire,  year  VIIL 
of  the  republic]  there  was  no 
longer  a  national  representation. 

Thus  was  consummated  this 
last  violation  of  law ;  this  final 
blow  against  liberty ;  and  from 
this  period  brute  force  commenced 
its  dominion.  The  8th  Novem- 
ber [18th  Brumaire]  was  in  effect 
another  31st  May  as  between  the 
army  and  the  representatives,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  not  directed 
against  a  party  but  against  the  popu- 
lar power.  On  that  day  the  revolu- 
tion expired :  but  it  is  right  that 
we 'should  distinguish  the  18th 
Brumaire  from  the  consequences 
which  resulted  from  it.  It  might 
at  that  time  have  been  supposed 
that  the  army  was  merely  an 
auxiliary  of  the  revolution,  as  on 
the    5th    October  [13th   Vended 
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re],  and  the  4th  September 
[18th  Fmctidor],  and  that  this 
indispensable  change  would  not 
•olely  torn  to  the  advantage  of  a 
■ingle  individual,  who  would  soon 


and  who  would  allow  nothing  to 
be  heard  in  the  world,  which 
until  then  had  been  agitated  by 
so  great  a  moral  commotion,  but 
the  march  of  his  army  and  the 


convert  France  into  a  regiment,  I  communication  of  his  will. 
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from  the  throne  proposed  in  parliament, 
344 ;  receives  the  petition  of  the  seven 
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loyalty  of  her  subjects,  4S4 ;  her  share  in 
the  partition  of  Poland,  486. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Qoeen  of  France,  is  pss- 
sent  at  the  banquet  of  officers,  536;  in 
danger  bom  the  mob  at  Versailles,  689 ; 
is  taken  to  Paris,  540;  escapes  .from  the 
Tufleriee,  641 ;  her  entreaties  to  be  allowed 
to  pursue  her  B^gnt,  548 ;  her  hair  tarns 
white,  550;  her  behavkwr  in  the  National 
assembly  on  the  10th  August,  656 ;  her 
last  interview  with  the  king,»557. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  his  services  at  Sedge- 
moor,  354 ;  his  dispositions  at  Blmheim, 
3<ti ;  begins  the  battle,  400 ;  letter  to  his 
wife  announcing  victory,  408 ;  visits  the 
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Msrsffflca,  plague  of,  419. 

Mary,  Queen  of  England,  her  escape,  9S ;  is 
proclaimed  at  Norwich,  05;  success  of  her 
rai1^  96. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  trial,  162 ;  sen- 
tenced to  death,  163 ;  her  execution,  186. 

Mather,  Bev.  Cotton,  his  credulity  as  to  the 
Salem  Witches,  380 ;  his  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  delusion,  383. 

Mathias,  prophet  of  the  Anabaptists,  his 
death,  57. 

Wsisrin,  Cardinal,  his  unpopularity,  268- 
267:  oilers  to  release  Broussel,  260;  is 
hsnishfd  and  recalled,  263 ;  is  proscribed 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  264. 
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Armada,  168. 
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Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  killed  at  Quebec, 
470. 

Montezuma ;  his  meeting  with  Cortes,  34 ; 
is  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  38. 

Mounteagle,  Lord,  warned  to  absent  himself 
from  Parliament,  196 ;  communicatee  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  197. 

Muneer,  founder  of  the  Anabaptists,  54. 

Munster,  headquarters  of  the  Anabaptists, 
55. 

Mustapha,  Basha  of  the  Turks,  beskgo 
Malta,  116;  his  barbarity,  123;  his  de- 
feat, 130. 

Mustapha  m.,  Sultan ;  his  indignation  at 
the  wrongs  of  Poland,  488. 

Napoleon  Bonafabte  ;  his  account  of  tht 
battle  of  Areola,  575 ;  arrives  in  Paris 
from  Egypt,  687 ;  appointed  to  command 
of  the  army,  588 ;  his  imperious  tone  to 
the  Directors,  589 ;  his  outlawry  proposed 
in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  591 ;  or- 
ders troops  to  disperse  the  Council,  593. 
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ational  Assembly,  the,  of  France — consti- 
tuted, 623 ;  takes  oath  never  to  separate 
till  the  constitution  is  established,  626 ; 
invaded  by  the  mob  of  women,  688 ;  the 
king  and  his  family  take  refuge  in,  666 ; 
intimidated  by  the  forces  of  the  munici- 
pality, 665. 

ecker,  Minister  of  Finance ;  his  statement 
of  the  finances  read  to  the  States-General, 
517  ;  his  want  of  influence  with  the  king, 
626. 

Telson,  Lord,  returns  to  Alexandria  in  chase 
of  the  French  fleet,  679 ;  his  confidence, 
581 ;  wounded,  68S ;  his  glorious  victory, 
586. 
Tile,  battle  of  the,  679. 

►ates,  Trrus,  gives  information  of  the  Pop- 
ish plot,  886 ;  his  character,  887 ;  his  re- 
wards, 842. 

>range,  Prince  of,  present  at  the  banquet  of 
the  Guenx,  181;  summoned  from  Ant- 
werp, 186. 

)rient,  the,  blown  up  at  the  Nile,  686. 

)rloff,  the  Counts ;  their  share  in  placing 
Catherine  II.  on  the  throne,  476-480. 

fcidenarde,  battle  of,  41L 

'afpenhktm,  General,  arrives  on  the  field 
of  Lutzen,  222 ;  is  mortally  wounded,  228. 

Parliament  of  England,  the,  approves  the 
sentence  against  Mary  of  Scots,  1(53 ;  plot 
to  blow  up,  194;  the  Houses  searched, 
199 ;  its  privileges  invaded  by  Charles  I., 
226  ;  takes  measures  for  resistance,  232 ; 
its  Court  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  241 ; 
votes  thanks  to  Cromwell  for  the  victory 
at  Dunbar,  277;  forcibly  dismissed  by 
Cromwell  297 ;  its  excitement  during  the 
Popish  plot,  842;  pays  honours  to  the 
memory  of  General  Wolfe,  473 ;  endangered 
by  the  Gordon  mob,  604. 

Parliament  of  Paris,  the,  demand  release 
of  Broussel,  269 ;  its  conduct  during  the 
Fronde,  264 ;  offers  to  aid  Louis  XVI.  in 
raising  taxes,  625. 

Parma,  Prince  of,  intends  to  invade  Eng- 
land, 168 ;  his  delays,  174. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope— his  brief  against  the  here- 
tics of  Spain,  108. 

Pepys,  Samuel,  his  account  of  the  Firs  of 
London,  808. 

Percy,  Thomas,  proposes  to  kill  the  king, 
193 ;  flies  from  London,  201 ;  his  death, 
202. 

Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  attacks 
Narva,  391 ;  leaves  his  army,  392 ;  deter- 
mines to  discipline  his  troops,  395. 

Peter  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia ;  his  murder, 
480. 

Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain  ;  his  zeal  against 
heretics,  108 ;  witnesses  an  auto-de  fe  at 
Valladolid,  111 ;  his  behaviour  to  the  con- 
demned, 114 ;  his  share  in  the  death  of 
Counts  Eginont  and  Horn,  147. 

Philippe  Egalitt,  Duke  of  Orleans,  tries  to 
identify  himself  with  the  tiers  Hat,  516. 

Piagnoni,  the  followers  of  Savonarola,  10. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  the,  land  in  America,  203 ; 
their  religious  errors,  879. 


Poland,  the  fall  of,  481. 

Pontis,  the  Sieur  de ;  his  services  at  the 

siege  of  La  Rochelle,  210 ;  his  description 

of  the  town  after  the  siege,  217. 
Popish  Plot,  the,  333. 
Progress,  the,  of  James  I.  to  England,  189. 
Provence,  Count  de,  afterwards    King  of 

France ;  his  escape  from  Paris,  642. 
Putnam,  General ;  his  defence  of  Bunker's 

Hill,  497. 

Quebec,  taking  of,  466. 

Raleigh;  Sir  Walter,  serves  against  the 
Spanish  Armada,  172. 

Ridley,  Bishop,  preaches  against  Rome,  96  ; 
prepares  for  martyrdom,  97  ;  his  appear- 
ance at  the  stake,  98 ;  refuses  to  retract, 
100  ;  his  sufferings,  102. 

Roland,  M.,  patriot  minister,  his  death,  570. 

Roland,  Madame ;  her  death,  569 ;  her 
sketch  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  671. 

Rome,  sack  of,  61. 

Roxas,  Domingo  de.  suffers  as  a  heretic,  116. 

Rupert,  Prince,  his  charge  at  Edgehill, 
236 ;  joins  Monk's  fleet,  304. 

Saint  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  147. 

Saint-Cloud,  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  at,  690. 

Salem,  cases  of  supposed  witchcraft  at,  879. 

San  Salvador,  named  by  Columbus,  9. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop,  draws  up  a  petition 
to  the  king,  359;  committed  with  the 
seven  bishops  to  the  Tower,  362;  their 
acquittal,  865. 

Savonarola,  Girolamo  ;  his  influence,  11 ; 
his  death,  13. 

Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal ;  his  expedition 
against  the  Moors,  153 ;  his  rashness,  156 ; 
his  death,  159. 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  353. 

Seso,  Carlos  de,  suffers  as  a  heretic,  114. 

Seymour,  Jane,  loved  by  Henry  VIII.,  83 ; 
marries  the  king,  88. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  refuses  to  take  part  in 
the  king's  trial,  241 ;  is  driven  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  297. 

Sieyes,  Abbe,  makes  the  first  motion  in  the 
National  Assembly,  622;  draws  up  the 
constitution  of  the  Assembly,  523;  con- 
spires with  Bonaparte  against  the  Consti- 
tution, 687 ;  goes  to  St  Cloud,  689. 

Simnel,  Lambert,  comparison  of,  with  Per- 
kin  Warbeck,  14. 

Sobieski,  John,  King  of  Poland,  prepares  to 
relieve  Vienna,  847 ;  his  complete  victory, 
351. 

South  Sea  Bubble,  414. 

Spalatin,  Vicar-General,  visits  Luther,  48. 

Stair,  Master  of,  his  part  in  the  massacre 
of  Glencoe,  877. 

Standish,  Captain  Miles,  commands  the 
little  army  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers,  206. 

Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  elected  by  the 
influence  of  Catherine  II.,  461 ;  his  false 
position,  482 ;  struggles  against  Russian 
influence,  489  ;  abdicates,  493. 

States-General,  the  meeting  of  the,  516. 

Bully,  Duke  of ;  his  escape  at  the  massacre 
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1  Life  and  Times'  by  Jamks  Parton. 

4.  Wallace,  the  Hero  of  Scotland:   A  Biography.     By 

Jambs  Paterson. 
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6.  Women  of  History.    By  Eminent  Writers. 
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from  Plutarch's  Lives. 

8.  Epoch  Men,  and  the  Eesults  of  their  Lives.    By  Samuel 

Neil. 

9.  The  Mirror  of  Character.     Selected  from  the  Writings 

of  Ovbrbury,  Earlb,  and  Butler. 

10.  Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Allegory.     Selected  from  '  The  Spec- 
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11.  The  Spanish  Inquisition:  Its  Heroes  and  Martyrs.     By 

Janet  Gordon,  Author  of  *  Champions  of  the  Reformation,' 
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1.  Christian  Osborne's  Friends.     By  Mrs,  Harriet  Miller 

Dathmob,  Author  of  *Isobsl  JardWs  History,' and  Daughter 
of  the  late  Hugh  Miller. 

a.  Bound  the  Gunge  Farm;  or,  Good  Old  Times.     By 

Jbas  L.  Waoox,  Author  of  *  Bygone  Days  in  our  Village,'  eta 

3.  8toriM  about  Boy*.    By  Asoott  B.  Hope,  Author  of 

'Stories  of  8ebool  Life,'  'My  Schoolboy  Friends,'  etc  eta 

4.  George's    Enemies :     A    Sequel    to    f  My   Schoolboy 

Friends.'    By  Ascorr  K.  Horn,  Author  of   '  Storiee  about 
Boys*'  eta  eta 

5.  Violet  Briars;  or,  Loyal  to  Duty.    A  Tale  for  Girls. 

By  WmnD  Tatiak,  Author  of  ( Btory  of  Two  Lives,' eta 

6.  Wild  A»im»l«  and  Birds:  Curious  and  Instructive  Stories 

abort  their  Habits  and  Sagacity.   With  numerous  Illustrations. 

7.  The  Twins  of  Saint-Marcel:  A  Tale  of  Paris  Incendie. 

By  Mis.  A.  8.  On*,  Author  of  'The  BoseviDe  Family,'  eta  eta 

8.  Bnpert  Boehester,  the  Banker's  8on.     A  Tale.     By 

WmmD  Tatuqk,  Author  of  *  Story  of  Two  Lives,'  eta 

9.  The  Btory  of  Two  Lives ;  or,  The  Trials  of  Wealth  and 
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10.  The  Lost  Father ;  or,  Cecilia's  Triumph,     A  Story  of 

our  own  Day.    By  Daktl  Houb. 

ii.  Friendly  Fairies ;  or,  Once  upon  a  Time. 

is.  The  Young  Mountaineer  ;  or,  Frank  Miller's  Lot  in  Life. 

The  Story  of  a  Swiss  Boy.    By  Daktx  Houb. 

13.  Stories  from  over  the  Sea.    With  Illustrations. 

14.  The  Story  of  a  Hohle  Life ;  or,  Zurich  and  its  Reformer 

One  Zwingfo.    By  Mrs.  Habdt  (Jastbt  Gordon!  Author  of 
*  The  Spanish  Inquisition,'  - •  Champions  of  the  Iteformation,' 


15.  Stories  of  Whitminster.    By  Ascott  B.  Hope,  Author  of 

'My  Schoolboy  Friends,'  *  Stories  about  Boys,'  eta  eta 

%•  The  object  steadily  kept  in  view  in  preparing  the  above  series 
has  been  to  give  a  collection  of  works  of  a  thoroughly  healthy  moral 
tone*  agreeably  blending  entertainment  and  instruction.  It  is  believed 
this  end  has  been  attained,  and  that  the  several  volumes  will  be  found 
esninently  suitable  as  Gift  Books  and  School  Prises,  besides  proving  of 
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i.  Memorable  Wan  of  Sootland.   B7  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 

F.B.8.K,  Author  of  '  The  History  of  Scotland,'  etc 

2.  Seeing  the  World :  A  Young  Sailor's  own  Story,    By 

Charles  Nordhoff,  Author  of  ( The  Young  Man-of-War's- 
Man.' 

3.  The  Martyr  Missionary:  Five  Tears  in  China.     By 

Bey.  Charles  P.  Bush,  M.A. 

4.  My  New  Home :  A  Woman's  Diary. 

5.  Home  Heroines:  Tales  for  Girls.     By  T.  8.  Arthur, 

Author  of  *  Life's  Grosses,'  etc. 

6.  Lessons  from  Women's  Lives.    By  Sarah  J.  Hale. 

7.  The  Boseville  Family.    A  Historical  Tale  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century.   By  Mrs.  A.  8.  Obb,  Author  of  '  Mountain 
Patriots,'  etc 

8.  Leah.    A  Tale  of  Anoient  Palestine.    Illustrative  of 

the  Story  of  Naaman  the  Syrian.    By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Obb. 

9.  Champions  of  the  Reformation :  The  Stories  of  their 

Lives.    By  Janet  Gordon. 

10.  The  History  of  Two  Wanderers ;  or,  Oast  Adrift. 

11.  Beattie's  Poetical  Works. 

12.  The  Vioar  of  Wakefield.    By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

13.  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Poetical  Works. 

14.  The  Miner's  Son,  and  Margaret  Vernon.     By  M.  M. 

Pollard,  Author  of  *  The  Minister's  Daughter,'  etc  etc 

15.  How  Frank  began  to  Climb  the  Ladder,  and  the  Friends 

who  lent  him  a  hand.    By  Charles  Bruce,  Author  of  *  Lame 
Felix,'  etc 

16.  Conrad  and  Columbine.     A  Fairy  Tale.    By  James 

Mason. 

17.  Annt  Ann's  Stories.    Edited  by  Louisa  Longhborongh. 

18.  The  Snow- Sweepers'  Party,  and  the  Tale  of  Old  Tnbbins. 

By  B.  St.  John  Corbet,  Author  of  'Mince  Pie  Island,'  etc  etc 

19.  The  Story  of  Elise  Maroel.    A  Tale  for  Girls. 


NIMMO'S 


£h)0    Shilling   Ihtoarir   §jQ0hs. 

Foolscap  8n>,  Illustrated,  elegantly  bound  tn  cfotA  «arfro,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  back  and  side,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  each. 


1.  The  Far  North :  Explorations  in  the  Arctic  Regions.     By 

Elisha  Krht  Kahe,  M.D. 

a.  Great  Men  of  European  History.     From  the  Beginning  of 

the  Christian  Era  till  the  Present  Time.     By  David  Prtdk,  M.A. 

3.  The  Young  Men   of  the   Bible.      A  Series   of  Papers,  Bio- 

graphical and  Suggestive.    By  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Collirr. 

4.  The  Blade  and  the  Ear :  A  Book  for  Young  Men. 

8.  Monarchs  of  Ocean:  Columbus  and  Cook. 

6.  Life's  Crosses,  and  How  to  Meet  them.    By  T.  S.  Arthur. 

7.  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters,  etc.    A  Book  for  Young 

Women.    By  Dr.  Gregory. 

8~  Mountain  Patriots.     A  Tale  of  the  Reformation  in  Savoy. 

By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Orr. 

9.  Labours  of  Love :  A  Tale  for  the  Young.    By  Winifred  Taylor. 
10.  Mossdale :  A  Tale  for  the  Young.    By  Anna  M.  De  Iongh. 

UL  The  Standard-Bearer.     A  Tale  of  the  Times  of  Constantino 

the  Great.    By  Ellrn  Palxrr. 

12.  Jacqueline.     A  Story  of  the  Reformation  in  Holland.     By 

Mrs.  Hardt  (Janet  Gordon). 

N  I  MM  O'S 

lout*  ani>  Sbttyal  juries  of  ^letoarir  ^nxrfes. 

Foolscap  8fo,  Illustrated,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  extra,  bevelled 


ap  ofo, 
boards, 


gilt  back  and  side,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  each. 


L 


1.  Lame  Felix.    A  Book  for  Boys.    By  Charles  Bruce. 

2.  Picture  Lessons  by  the  Divine  Teacher ;  or,  Illustrations  of 

the  Parables  of  oar  Lord.    By-  Pbtkk  Grant,  D.D. 

8.  Konna :  A  Story  of  the  Days  of  Julian  the  Apostate. .  By  Ellen 

Palmrr. 

4.  Philip  Walton ;  or,  Light  at  Last.     By  the  Author  of  *  Meta 

Fronts,*  etc. 

&  The  Minister's  Daughter,  and  Old  Anthony's  Will    Tales  for 

the  Young.    By  M.  M.  Pollard,  Author  of  "The  Miner's  Son,'  etc  etc 

6.  The  Two  Sisters.    By  M.  M.  Pollard. 

7.  A  Needle  and  Thread :  A  Tale  for  Girls.    By  Emma  J.  Barnes, 

Author  of  'Faithful  and  True,  or  the  Mother's  Legacy.' 
a  Taken  Up :  A  Tale  for  Boys  and  Girls.    By  A.  Whymper. 

9.  An  Earl's  Daughter.    By  M.  M.  Pollard. 

10.  Life  at  Hartwell ;  or,  Frank  and  his  Friends.     By  TattiSTino 

E.  Mat,  Author  of  '  Alfred  and  his  Mother/  etc.  etc. 

lL  Stories  Told  in  a  Fisherman's  Cottage.     By  Ellen  Palmer, 

Author  of  'Nonna,'  "The  Standard-Bearer/  etc.  etc 

12.  Max  Wild,  the  Merchant's  Son ;  and  other  Stories  for  the 

Young. 


N  I  M  M  O'S 

Foolscap  Svo,  cfotA  exfra,  ^7*  afye*,  Illustrated,  price  Is.  6<£  each. 

1.  Bible  Blessings.     By  Eev.  Richard  Newton. 

2.  One  Hour  a  Week:  Fifty-two  Bible  Lessons  for  the  Young. 

3.  The  Best  Things.      By  Bev.  Richard  Newton. 

4.  The  Story  of  John  Heywood  :  An  Historical  Tale  of  the  Time 

of  Harry  viii.    By  Charles  Bruce,  Author  of  '  How  Frank  began  to 
Climb/  etc. 

5.  Lessons  from  Rose  Hill ;  and  Little  Nannette. 

6.  Great    and    Good    Women :     Biographies   for    Girls.      By 

Lydia  H.  Sioournkt. 

7.  At  Home  and  Abroad;  or,  Uncle  William's' Adventures. 

8.  Alfred  and  his ;  Mother  ;    or,   Seeking  the  Kingdom.      By 

Katharine  £.  Mat 

9.  Asriel ;    or,    The  Crystal  Cup.      A  Tale  for  the  Young. 

By  Mrs.  Henderson 

10.  The  Kind  Governess;  or,  How  to  make  Home  Happy. 

11.  Percy  and  Ida.      By  Katharine  E.  May. 

12.  Three  Wet   Sundays  with  the  Book  of  Joshua.     By  Ellen 

Palmer,  Author  of  '  Christmas  at  the  Beacon,'  etc.  etc.  "  * 

NIMMO'S     SUNDAY    AND    WEEK-DAY 

£>mtz  of  Ifofoaxir  ^oohz* 

Foolscap  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  Illustrated,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 

1.  The  Sculptor  of  Bruges.      By  Mrs.  W.  G.  HalL 

2.  From   Cottage  to  Castle;    or,   Faithful  in  Little.     A  Tale 

founded  on  Fact.    By  M.  H.,  Author  of  'The  Red  Velvet  Bible,' etc. 

3.  Christmas  at  the   Beacon:     A  Tale  for  the  Young.       By 

Ellen  Palmer. 

4.  The  Sea  and  the  Savages :    A   Story  of  Adventure.     By 

Harold  Lincoln. 

5.  The  Swedish  Singer ;    or,  The  Story  of  Vanda  RosendahL 

By  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hall. 

6.  My  Beautiful  Home ;  or,  Lily's  Search.    By  Ohas,  Bruce; 

7.  The   Story  of  a  Moss  Bose  ;    or,   Buth  and  the  Orphan 

Family.    By  Charles  Bruce. 

8.  Summer  Holidays  at  Silversea.     By  E.  Eosalie  Salmon. 

9.  Fred  Graham's  Resolve.     By  the  Author  of  '  Mat  and  Sofle,' 

etc..  etc. 

10.  Wilton  School;    or,    Harry  Campbell's  Revenge.      A  Tale. 

By  F.  E.  Weatherly. 

11.  Grace  Harvey  and  her  Cousins. 

12.  Blind  Mercy;  and  other  Tales  for  the  Young.    By  Gertrude 

Crockford. 

1 3.  _  Evan  Lindsay.     By  Margaret  Fraser  Tytler,  Author  of  '  Tales 

of  Good  and  Great  Kings,'  •  Tales  of  the  Great  and  Brave,'  etc. 


Nimmo's  Eighteenpenny  Favourite  Reward  Books. 

Demy  18mo,  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  la.  6d.  each. 

1.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     Poems  and  Essays,    By  Oliver 

Goldsmith. 

2.  Asop't   Fables,    with   Instructive   Applications.      By  Dr. 

CftOXALL. 

3.  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

4.  The  Young  Man-of-War's-Man :  A  Boy's  Voyage  round  the 

World.    By  Charles  Nokdhoft,  Author  of  'Seeing  the  World.' 

5.  The  Treasury  of  Anecdote:  Moral  and  Religious. 

6.  The  Boy's  Own  Workshop ;    or,   The  Young    Carpenters. 

By  Jacob  Abbott. 

7.  The  Lite  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

8.  The  History  of  Sandford  and  Merton.    A  Moral  and  Instruc- 

tive Lesson  for  Young  Persons. 

9.  Bvenlngs  at  Home;  or,  The  Juvenile  Budget  Opened.    Con- 

sisting of  a  variety  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces  for  the  Instruction  and  Amuse- 
ment of  Young  Persons.    By  Dr.  Antra  and  Mrs.  Barbauld. 

la  Unexpected  Pleasures  ;  or,  Left  alone  In  the  Holidays.    By 
Mrs.  Georob  Cupplbs,  Author  of  'Norrie  Seton,'  etc. 

%*  The  aboye  Series  of  elegant  and  useful  hooks  is  specially  prepared  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  young  persons. 

Ijtimmo's  $j0pula:r  ]&diQiam  (Sifl  §0ohs. 

ISmo,  finely  printed  on  toned  paper,  handsomely  hound  In  cloth  extra, 

price  Is.  each. 

z.  Across  the  River:  Twelve  Views  of  Heaven.     By  Norman 

Maclbod,  D.D.;  R.  W.  Hamilton,  D.D.;  Robert  S.  Camdlish,  D.D.; 
Jambs  Hamilton,  D.D. ;  etc.  etc 
a.  Emblems  of  Jesus;  or,  Illustrations  of  Emmanuel's  Character 

and  Work. 

3.  Life  Thoughts  of  Eminent  Christians. 

4.  Comfort  for  the  Desponding ;  or,  Words  to  Soothe  and  Cheer 

Troubled  Hearts. 

5.  The   Chastening  of  Love:   Words  of  Consolation  for  the 

Christian  Mourner.    By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  Manchester. 

6.  The  Cedar  Christian,  and  other  Practical  Papers.    $y  the  Rev. 

Theodore  L.  Cutler. 

7.  Consolation  for  Christian  Mothers  Bereaved  of  Little  Children. 

By  A  Friend  of  Mourners. 

8.  The  Orphan;  or,  Words  of  Comfort  for  the  Fatherless  and 

Motherless. 

9.  Gladdening  Streams;  or,  The  Waters  of  the  Sanctuary.    A 

Book  for  Fragments  of  Time  on  each  Lord's  Day  of  the  Year. 

10.  Spirit  of  the  Old  Divines. 

11.  Choice  Gleanings  from  Sacred  Writers. 

12.  Direction  in  Prayer;  or,  The  Lord's  Prayer  Illustrated  in  a 

Series  of  Expositions.    By  Pbtbr  Grant,  D.D.,  Author  of  'Emblems  of 
Jesus,'  etc. 

13.  Scripture  Imagery.   By  Peter  Grant,  D.D.,  Author  of « Emblems 

of  Jesus,*  etc 


NIMMQ'S  ONE  SHILLING   ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 

Fooleoap  8vo,  Coloured  Frontispieoee,  handsomely  bound  In  cloth, 

Illuminated,  price  Is.  each. 

i.  Four  Utile  People  and  their  Friends. 


2.  Elizabeth ;  or,  The  Exiles  of  Siberia.   A  Tale 

from  the  French  of  Madame  Coras. 

3.  Paul   and  Virginia.      From   the   French   of 

Bssnabdiv  SAnrr-PnntRK. 

4.  Little    Threads  :    Tangle  Thread,   Golden 

Thread,  and  Sflyer  Thread. 

5-  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Printer  Boy. 

6.  Barton  Todd,  and  The  Young  Lawyer. 

7.  The  Perils  of  Greatness :  The  Story  of  Alex- 

ander Menaikoff. 

8.  Little  Crowns,  and  How  to  Win  them.     By 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Collier. 

9-  Great  Riches :  Nelly  Rivers'  Story.    By  Aunt 


10.  The  Right  Way,  and  The  Contrast. 


11.  The  Daisy's  First  Winter.   And  other  Stories. 

By  Hammer  Bkkchzr  Stows. 

12.  The  Man  of  the  Mountain.     And  other 

Stories. 

13.  Better  than  Rabies.     Stories  for  the  Young, 

Illustrative  of  Familiar  Proverb*.    With  62  lustrations. 

[Comtmmedem  west  page. 


NIMMO'S  ONE  SHILLING  ILLUSTRATED 

JUVENILE   BOOKS, 

CONTINUED. 

i4-  Experience  Teaches.    And  other  Stories  for 

the  Young,  IllustratiTe  of  Familiar  Proverbs.    With  39  Illus- 
trations. 

i5*  The  Happy  Recovery.    And  other  Stories  for 

the  Young. .  With  26  Illustrations. 

i&  Gratitude  and  Probity.     And  other  Stories 

for  the  Young.    With  21  Illustrations. 

17.  The  Two  Brothers.    And  other  Stories  for 

the  Young.    With  13  Illustrations. 

18.  The  Young  Orator.     And  other  Stories  for 

the  Young.    With  9  Illustrations. 

19*  Simple  Stories  to  Amuse  and  Instruct  Young 

Beaders.    With  Illustrations. 

90.  The  Three  Friends.    And  other  Stories  for 

the  Young.    With  Illustrations. 

21.  Sybil's  Sacrifice.    And  other  Stories  for  the 

Young.    With  12  Illustrations. 

22.  The  Old  Shepherd.   And  other  Stories  for  the 

Young.    With  Illustrations. 

23.  The  Young  Officer.   And  other  Stories  for  the 

Young.    With  Illustrations. 

34.  The  False  Heir.    And  other  Stories  for  the 

Young.    With  Illustrations. 

a$.  The  Old  Farmhouse;    or,  Alice  Morton's 

Home.    And  other  Stories.    By  M.  M.  Pollard. 

26.  Twyford  Hall;  or,  Rosa's  Christmas  Dinner, 

and  what  she  did  with  it.    By  Charles  Brucx. 

27.  The  Discontented  Weathercock.    And  other 

Stories  for  Children.    By  M.  Jonks. 

28.  Out  at   Sea,   and  other   Stories.     By   Two 

Authors. 

29.  The    Story   of  Waterloo;    or,   The   Fall   of 

Napolboh. 

30.  Sister  Jane's  Little  Stories.   Edited  by  Louisa 

Loughborough. 


Bmrki  mdrlisbtb  In  Wffillhmi  8,  Sbnaf,         *3 
NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY  SERIES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

In  demy  18mo,  trtft  Illustrations,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth. 


This  Series  of  Books  will  be  found  unequalled  for  genuine  interest  and 
value,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  thoughtful 
children  of  both  sexes.  Parents  may  rest  assured  that  each  Volume 
teaches  some  noble  lesson,  or  enforces  some  valuable  truth. 

i.  In  the  Brave  Days  of  Old ;  or,  The  Story  of  the  Spanish 

Armada.    For  Boys  and  Girls. 

2.  The  Lost  Baby.    By  the  Author  of  '  The  Basket  of 

Flowers,'  etc. 

3.  Leslie  Boss ;  or,  Pond  of  a  Lark.    By  Charles  Bruoe. 

4.  My  First  and  Last  Voyage.    By  Benjamin  Olarke. 

5.  Little  Katie :  A  Fairy  Story.    By  Charles  Bruce. 

6.  Being  Afraid.     And  other  Stories  for  the  Young.     By , 

Oharlbs  Sttjabt. 

7.  The  Toll-Keepers. .  And  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 

By  Bkm jAioif  Olabkb. 

8.  Dick  Barford :   A  Boy  who  would  go  down  Hill.    By 

OHAKT.ua  Bbucr. 

9.  Joan  of  Aro  ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Noble  Life.    Written 

for  Girls. 

0.  Helen  Siddal :  A  Story  for  Children.    By  Ellen  Palmer. 

1.  Mat  and  Sofie  t  A  Story  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

2.  Peace  and  War.     By  the  Author  of  'The  Basket  of 

Flowers,'  eto. 

3.  Perilous  Adventures  of  a  French  Soldier  in  Algeria. 

4.  The  Magic  Class ;  or,  The  Seoret  of  Happiness. 

5.  Hawks'  Dene :   A  Tale  for  Children.    By  Katharine  E. 

Mat. 

6.  Little  Maggie.    And  other  Stories.    By  the  Author  of 

'  The  Joy  of  Well-Doing/  etc  eto. 

7.  The  Brother's  Legaoy  }   or,  Better  than  Cold.     By 

M.  M-  Pollard. 

8.  The  Little  Sisters ;  or,  Jealousy.    And  other  Stories  for 

the  Young.    By  the  Author  of  '  Little  Tales  for  Tiny  Tots,'  etc. 

9.  Kate's  New  Home.    By  Oecil  Soott,  Author  of '  OhryBsie 

Lyle,'  eto. 


>  goats  pilriiilpb  bj  Rtillhrra  |).  Jpmnn. 

NIMMO'S    NATIONAL    LIBRARY. 


Just  ready,  in  crown  8vo,  with  Steel  Frontispiece  and  Vignette, 
handsomely  bound,  cloth  extra,  price  5a.  each  ;  also  in  full  gilt 
aide,  back,  and  edges,  price  6a.  each. 

The  English  Circumnavigators :  The  most  re- 
markable Voyages  round  the  World  by  English  Sailors. 
(Drake,  Dumpier,  Anson,  and  Cook's  Voyages.)  With  a. 
Preliminary  Sketch  of  their  Lives  and  Discoveries.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  Maps,  etc.,  by  David  Laisu  Pdbves. 
'  Compared  with  a  good  deal  of  the  literature  for  young  folks 

which  is  poured  \ipon  the  market,  these  narratives  are  as  gold  to 

worthless  clay.   .   .  .  The  book  is  a  good  book  in  a  handsome 

shape. '— ScoUma  n. 


Uniform  in  size  and  ,iriee  with  the  above,  with  Steel  Frontispiece 

and  Vignette,  and  Eight  Illustrations, 

The  Book  of  Adventure  and  Peril.    A  Record  of 

Heroism  and  Endurance  on  Sea  and  Land.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  Charles  Bruce,  Editor  of  'Sea  Songs  and  Ballads,' 
'  The  Birthday  Book  of  Proverbs,'  etc. 


■real,  Historical  Mutinies,  comprising  the  Story 
of  the  Mutiny  of  the  'Bounty,'  the  Mutiny  at  Spithead  jtnd 
the  Nore,  the  Mutinies  of  the  Highland  Regiments,  and  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  etc     Edited  by  David  Herbert,  N.A. 

anions  Historical  Scenes  from  Three  Centuries. 

Pictures  of  celebrated  events  from  the  Reformation  to  the  end 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Selected  from  the  works  of  Standard 
Authors  by  A.  K.  Hope  Moncweff. 

Companion  volume  to  ike  English  Circumnavigalura. 

he  English  Explorers ;  comprising  details  of  the 

more  famous  Travels  by  Mandeville,  Bruce,  Park,  and  Living- 
stone.    With  Map  of  Africa  and  Chapter  on  Arctic  Exploration. 


